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FOREWORD 


Herewith appears the concluding volume of the author’s History of 
Modern Europe. It carries the story through the latest and most 
crucial century, the century of predominantly industrial society, of 
romanticism and realism, of the culmination and decline of the 
Enlightenment and the beginning of the contemporaneous Disillu- 
sionment. 

The present volume is not a revision of an earlier volume. It is a 
new work, and it has had to be so. For the World War and its after- 
math have profoundly altered our perspective. We now see the nine- 
teenth century not only as an auspicious season for the fruition of 
liberal aspirations of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, but 
also as an ominous seed-time for the disquieting realities of the 
present day. Moreover, we now have at hand a host of documents and 
monographs which have been published since the war and which add 
materially to our detailed knowledge and understanding of the pre- 
war century. Finally, we now recognize the possibility, as well as the 
desirability, of escaping from the narrowly political or economic 
framework of nineteenth-century historiography and of achieving a 
broadened cultural interpretation. 

'The actual writing of the volume has required four years of close 
application. It would have required much more, had not the author 
borrowed unblushingly from the time and scholarship of many of his 
colleagues and friends. 'The sections on science have been criticized 
and emended by Professor Frederick Barry; those on England and 
the British Empire, by Professor Robert Livingston Schuyler; those 
on France , by Madame Charlotte Murel; those on Latin America, by 
Dr. Frank Tanncnbaum; those on international relations, by 
Professor Parker Thomas Moon; those on industrial developments, 
by Professor Charles W. Cole of Amherst College and by Dr. Shepard 
B. Clough of Columbia College. Besides, Dr. Jacques Barzun of 
Columbia College has devoted many days and his exceptional knowl- 
edge of literature and art to the improvement of the entire manuscript; 
Professor Walter Phelps Hall, of Princeton University has read it 
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and supplied helpful criticism; and valuable suggestions on special 
points have been furnished by Professor Maude A. Huttman of 
Barnard College, by Colonel Herman Beukema of the United States 
Military Academy, and also by Dr. Donald 0. Wagner, instructor 
at New York University and author of a companion volume on 
Social Reformers of the Nineteenth Century. Last but not least, 
Professor Edward Mead Earle has read the proofs and amply 
demonstrated that protracted illness has not dulled his sense of 
proportion or impaired his scholarly acumen. To all who arc men- 
tioned here, and to all others who have assisted less directly though 
not less truly, the author pays his grateful respects. 

The present volume retains the distinctive mechanical features of 
its immediate predecessor. Much attention has been given to the 
selection and reproduction of initial letters, chapter tailpieces, and 
some eighty full-page illustrations, all by outstanding artists. And 
very much attention has been given in this volume to the maps. These 
number eleven in colors and thirty-two in black and white. All are 
original, and all have been designed and executed by Mr. 'Thomas II. 
Thomas of Cambridge. Mr. Thomas is, then, the author of the maps; 
and in addition he is part author of the chapter on the World War, 
while other chapters have benefited from his grasp on the realities of 
modern history. 

As was said in the foreword to the first volume, there is no short 
cut to an understanding of modern Europe. The present work, 
planned mainly though not exclusively as an introductory survey for 
college students, is somewhat detailed and purposely long. The 
author is quite convinced that college students, like other mature and 
curious persons, should be induced to read more history, rather than 
less, that they should ponder on a substantial general work as well as 
browse freely over a wide range of monographic literature,- -that is, 
if they are to know anything worth while about the past of their kind. 
The wise need not be reminded' that man without man's past is 
meaningless. 

c, j. h. h. 

Aston, New York, 

January 6 , 1936. 
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CHAPTER XV 

THE INDUSTRIAL REVOLUTION 


X. ITS NATURE AND BASIS 

ONTEMPORARY European civilization de- 
rives in part from the French Revolution. 
Ideals of individual liberty, popular sover- 
eignty, and national patriotism were clearly 
proclaimed in France toward the close of the 
eighteenth century. They were widely dissem- 
inated over the Continent during the eras of 
Napoleon and Metternich. They have constituted the goal for a 
vast deal of political, social, and intellectual endeavor in Europe — 
and throughout the world — down to the present day. 

Another, and even more important, source is the Indus- 
trial Revolution. For what chiefly distinguishes contemporary 
civilization is its industrial character, and the French Revolution 
effected no marked change in the industrial arts. Indeed, the 
French Revolution occurred in a pre domina ntly agr icultur al 
society, and the early dissemination of its principles was in 
countries where the masses still labored in fields and lived in 
cottages as their ancestors had done for ages. I ndustry was still 
mainl y dom estic, and travelling was by stagecoach or sailing 
vessel. It required a revolution in the industrial arts to fashion 
the economic and social features of contemporary civilization. 

The Industrial Revolution may be defined as a fundamental 
change or series of changes in the methods of manufacture, 
whereby the masses have been taken away from tradi- 
tional agricultural pursuits, introduced into novel 0 f “indus- 
ways of working, travelling, and living, and pretty trial Rev- 
thoroughly “industrialized.” It has involved several ou on 
aspects, (i) Machines were invented to supplement or take the 
place of human labor in the manufacture of cloth and other 
staple commodities. (2) Motive power— water, steam, electricity, 
oil- -was developed and put to innumerable uses. (3) The pro- 
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duction of coal, iron, and steel was speeded up. (4) Transporta- 
tion was extended and quickened by locomotive and by power 
boat. (5) Mass production of goods in factories largely supplanted 
earlier small-scale production in private homes. (6) An impressive 
migration set in from farm to factory, from country to city, from 
agriculture to industry. (7) Machinery was applied to agriculture, 
as well as to industry and commerce, so that economic production 
and exchange were enormously augmented in every respect and 
the standard of living for large numbers was perceptibly raised. 
(8) Capitalism, providing the financial backing for experimen- 
tation in the industrial arts, was immensely magnified by the 
resulting machine production. (9) The two social classes of bour- 
geoisie and proletariat were greatly increased in numbers and 
sharply differentiated in function. 

Taken together, these aspects of industrial transformation 
have been so fruitful — they have so really revolutionized human 
society — that they may properly be described as the Industrial 
Revolution. But if the word revolution be thought of as implying 
a sudden or spectacular change, then the industrial transforma- 
tion was not so much revolutionary as evolutionary. The trans- 
formation was slow and gradual. It originated in the 
tudness* 1 " eighteenth, century. It was apparent in some note- 
worthy respects in the sixty years from 1770 to 1830. 
It went much farther in the forty years from 1830 to 1870. But 
not until after 187.0 did it produce astounding world-wide effects. 
It was unattended, moreover, by popularly acclaimed events. 
Its course was not marked by such milestones as a Tennis Court 
Oath, a royal beheading, a Napoleonic battle, a peace treaty, or 
a parliamentary election. Machines, on which its development 
depended, were not made overnight or by persons bulking large 
in the public eye; usually they were the work of relatively obscure 
men, the result of protracted improvement of preceding inven- 
tions; and once they were “invented” and “patented,” con- 
siderable time might elapse before they came into profitable 
and general use. 

The Industrial Revolution began in England, and England 
was the first country to be transformed by it. This fact may 
seem surprising when we recall that the leading country of Europe 
in the eighteenth century seemed to be not England, but France. 
True it is that the vast prestige which Louis XIV and Colbert 
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Finally," England, rather than France, had the capitalistic 
means for accomplishing the Industrial Revolution. Wealth had 
gradually been accumulating in England since the six- 
teenth century— from piracy, plunder, and slave trad- nation" 
ing, from colonies in America and trading-posts in with Eng- 
India, from the operation of navigation acts, tariff pro- 
tection, and other mercantilist policies, from the 
checks successively administered to the competition of Spaniards, 
Netherlanders, and Frenchmen, from the development of domes- 
tic agriculture and industry. Wealth had similarly been ac- 
cumulating in France, but French capital was not so readily 
available for industrial experimentation; it tended, rather, to 
be diverted by loans or taxes to governmental hands and un- 
productive uses — to upkeep of the luxurious Bourbon court and 
courtiers, to wasteful support of a host of officials and pensioners, 
and to prodigal expenditure on army and vain military under- 
takings. There was no solid or adequate banking system in 
France in the eighteenth century, and the bankruptcy of the 
French monarchy in 1789 and of the French republic in 1799 
spelled disaster, at least temporarily, to many a French capitalist. 
Not until the era of Napoleon, in the first decade of the nine- 
teenth century, was the Bank of France established and some 
order introduced into French finance. 

English capital was better husbanded and put to more pro- 
ductive use. England expended a relatively small amount of 
money on her army, and her navy cost her much less than the 
French army cost her rival. English^ taxation was considerably 
lighter than that of the French and more equitably distributed, 
with the result that a much greater proportion of English wealth 
was available to individual owners. Besides, banking developed 
fairly early in England, steadying governmental finance and 
providing pooled funds for individual and corporate enterprise. 
By the end of the seventeenth century, London was competing 
with Amsterdam as the money-lending centre of the world. The 
Bank of England was first chartered in 1694. The London Stock 
Exchange was organized in 1698. Numerous important private 
banks, including Barclay’s and Lloyd’s, were founded at London 
in the eighteenth century. The London clearing house was estab- 
lished about 1750. 

Growing capitalism wrought an agricultural revolution in 
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England in the eighteenth century. Wealthy landlords enlarged 
Capitalis- holdings and introduced “ scientific, ” capitalistic 

tic Agri- farming. They put pasturage to cultivation, improved 
culture b ree d s 0 f domestic animals, substituted novel rota- 

tions of crops for the old practice of allowing fields to lie fallow, 
developed some agricultural machinery (including Tull’s horse- 
driven hoeing machine), and supplanted many quasi-independent 
tenants with fewer and utterly dependent agricultural laborers. 
By these means, and by such concurrent parliamentary aids as 
enclosure acts and corn laws, both the yield and the profits of 
En glis h fanning were increased. The agricultural revolution was 
at once an effect and a cause of the growth of English capitalism . 1 

With the increasing profits from “scientific” farming in Eng- 
land were combined the rapidly mounting profits of the English 
East India Company, its agents, and its stockholders. As more 
and more surplus capital became available, and as markets for 
English manufactured goods widened, it was but natural that 
Capitalis- a considerable part of the surplus capital should be 
tic Indus- applied to the development of English industry. At 
t * 7 first, this development involved merely an emphasiz- 

ing and intensifying of the “domestic” (or “putting-out”) sys- 
tem which had characterized some part of European industry 
ever since the rise of modern capitalism at the beginning of the 
sixteenth century. Thus, it had long been the practice of certain 
wealthy industrialists to set themselves up as middle-men out- 
side the guilds, to buy raw materials in quantity, and to *‘put 
them out” to be made into manufactured commodities by farmers 
and poor townsmen in their several homes. The “domestic” 
workers, usually owning the necessary tools and combining in- 
dustrial with agricultural pursuits, would receive wages for 
their industrial labor and would turn back the finished goods 
to the middle-man who would sell them and reap for himself 
whatever profits he could. By the eighteenth century these 
industrial entrepreneurs were numerous and influential in Eng- 
land; the “domestic” system was flourishing, and it was becom- 
ing. ever more capitalistic. Most workers labored in their homes, 
but they labored less to the profit of themselves than to the 
profit of middle-men who provided them with raw materials and 
took their finished products. 

1 On this agricultural revolution, see Vol. I, pp, 466-469. 
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Before long, certain industrial middle-men in England, de- 
sirous of supplying their expanding markets with a more copious 
production of goods than they could obtain through “domestic” 
and “putting-out” practices, were applying surplus capital to 
the exploitation of new machinery and new methods, capitalis- 
especially in the textile and mining industries. They tic Ma- 
were supplementing hand-work with machine-work. chineI y 
They were building factories and foundries and mills for the 
making or housing of the novel instruments of production. They 
were seeking new fuel and new motive power for their workshops. 
They were substituting for the domestic system a factory system 
of capitalist industry. Presently, they were urging and financing 
larger and swifter means of transportation. The preliminary 
phase of the Industrial Revolution was beginning. It was to last, 
roughly, from 1770 to 1830 and was to inaugurate the trans- 
formation of Great Britain into the first of modern industrialized 
countries. 


2. THE PRELIMINARY PHASE, 1770-1830 

During the years from 1770 to 1830, two major industries 
were profoundly altered in England — the cotton industry and 
the mining industry — while a third, the transportation industry, 
was on the eve of revolution. What happened to the third was 
dependent in large part upon the development of the second, 
but the original revolutions in cotton manufacture and mining 
were independent of each other. They occurred simultaneously, 
and together they constituted the outstanding achievements of 
the preliminary phase of the Industrial Revolution. For the sake 
of convenience we shall here discuss them separately. 

Cotton manufacture was not an old or well-established indus- 
try in England. It was youthful and exotic in comparison with 
the manufacture of other textiles — woollens and linens ^he 
and oven silk. The world-centre of the cultivation and Cotton 
manufacture of cotton had long been, not England, but Xndustry 
India; and not until the seventeenth century, when the English 
East India Company was developing direct commercial relations 
between India and England, was there any considerable demand 
for, or supply of, cotton goods in England. Once introduced 
into England, however, the “calicoes” of India quickly became 
fashionable; every lady had to wear them, and the styles set by 
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ladies must be followed by women of the middle and lower 
dasses. The use of woollens and linens fell oil, and soon the 
vested interests in these old staple industries were demanding 
protection. In 1700 the English Parliament forbade the im- 
portation of Indian cotton goods and in 1721 it prohibited the 
“use and wear of all printed, painted, flowered, or dyed calicoes 
in apparel, household stuffs, furniture or otherwise.” 

Prohibition only increased the vogue of “calico,” and if it 
could not be brought from India, it had to be manufactured in 
Englan d. Some raw cotton had previously been imported, some 
cotton thread had been spun and some cotton cloth woven, 
but from the “calico act” of 1721 dated the real importance of 
the cotton industry in England. It soon became a “vested inter- 
est” itself, powerful enough to sway the aristocratic Parliament. 
In 1735 the wearing of calico was legalized with the stipulation 
that in its manufacture some wool or linen should be combined 
with the cotton. In 1766 the tariff on the importation of raw 
cotton was removed, with the proviso that the importation must 
be by British ships. In 1774 the “calico act,” in so far as it 
restricted the English cotton industry, was formally repealed. 

Prior to 1770 cotton manufacture had been carried on in Eng- 
land in much the same way as the traditional manufacture of 
woollens and linens and silks — by hand-spinning and hand- 
weaving under the “domestic” system. For all the textiles, 
there had been little improvement of tools. The common hand- 
loom for weaving had remained in principle what it had been 
in the days of the Roman Empire and throughout the middle 
Kay > s ages, except that in 1733 John Ray patented a “ flying 

Flying shuttle,” a simple spring device which speeded up the 

Sauttte carr yi n g 0 f the weft back and forth across the warp, 
saved labor, and doubled production. The spinning-wheel hud 
been in use in Europe since the middle ages; in the sixteenth 
century a foot-treadle had been added, enabling the spinner to 
use both hands in twisting and drawing the fibre over the wheel; 
and in 1738 a crude machine was patented for faster and more 
automatic spinning. 1 But neither this machine nor Kay’s flying 
shuttle was immediately put to any considerable commercial 
use. Especially in the woollen and linen industries, the old tools 

1 John Wyatt and Lewis Paul worked together in constructing this machine and 
both claimed the credit for its invention. 
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were the familiar tools. Most artisans were duly distrustful 
of novelties and were sufficiently energetic to resist their intro- 
duction by capitalistic middle-men. 

In the cotton industry, almost alone among the textiles, were 
conditions favorable to mechanical experimentation. 1 It was a 
relatively new industry, unhampered by guild traditions or or- 
ganized labor. It was a rapidly growing industry, whose demands 
outstripped its supply. To cotton weaving, and particularly to 
cotton spinning, the eighteenth-century interest in mechanics 
could be applied freely and with prospect of financial gain. 
About 1770 began a series of epochal inventions affecting the 
cotton manufacture. 

By this time, Kay's flying shuttle was coming into considerable 
use, and the resulting increase of weaving was creating a demand 
for more spinning. Many attempts were made to speed up spin- 
ning, but the first practical success was due to James Hargreaves, a 
weaver who was also a good carpenter. The story goes Har 
that he happened to see his wife upset her spinning- greaves’s 
wheel, and, as he noticed the wheel continuing to spin, Spinning 
the idea struck him that several spindles might be set in 
a frame and operated by one wheel. At any rate Hargreaves 
about 1767 made a frame with eight spindles and devised a pair 
of clamps to take the place of human fingers in holding and 
guiding the threads, so that one person by turning the wheel 
and moving the clamps could spin eight threads at a time. 
Ho gave to his spinning appliance his wife’s name and called it 
a “jenny.” When his neighbors learned that he had made a 
machine which might rob them of their work, they broke into 
his house and smashed the jenny. But Hargreaves moved to 
another town and went into the business of building jennies, 
some of them big enough to spin a hundred threads at a time, 
and selling them to “progressive” spinners who wished to save 
time and make more goods. The jenny was an improved hand- 
machine; it was employed by spinners in their own homes; it 
quickened the cotton industry and it enriched Hargreaves. 

Another kind of spinning machine was patented in 1769 by 


1 As early as 1607 water-power machinery had been devised in Italy for the twist- 
ing and winding of silk thread, and in 1 7 19 an English silk mill wa,s set up at Derby 
and equipped with machinery copied from Italy. The English silk industry, how- 
ever, was not particularly important. 
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Richard Arkwright, an uneducated but shrewd barber and horse- 
Ark dealer, who knew how to exploit the inventive genius 

wright’s and the capital of other persons. 1 Arkwright’s machine 

frame 18 drew out the fibres between pairs of rollers and then 
automatically twisted them into hard firm thread by 
revolving spindles. At first it was operated by horse-power, but, 
as water-power was soon substituted, it acquired the name of 
“water-frame.” Unlike Hargreaves’s jenny, the water-frame 
was too expensive and cumbersome to be purchased and housed 
by many individual spinners, but, by forming a partnership with 
two well-to-do manufacturers, Arkwright was enabled to install 
water-frames in factories for the large-scale production of cotton 
hosiery (1771) and then of cotton cloth (1773). Soon the barber 
was a capitalist — a captain of the new industry— and in 1786 
King George III created him Sir Richard Arkwright. 

There were serious defects in both the jenny and the water- 
frame. The thread made by the former was fine but weak, while 
that made by the latter was strong but coarse. Combining the 
machines so as to eliminate the defects of each was the achiove- 
_ ment of Samuel Crompton, a young man who had 

ton’s P learned to spin on a jenny and who thought he could 

Mule* 118 * m P rove After five years of experimentation, he 
brought out in 1779 the spinning “mule,” so called 
because, like the animal of that name, it was a hybrid. The 
spinning mule in its first form required much attention and 
many of its parts had to be operated by hand; subsequently it 
was steadily improved and rendered almost completely auto- 
matic. It was a complicated machine, adapted to factory rather 
than to domestic production. The manufacturers who purchased 
Crompton’s first mule as a model for the construction of others, 
never paid him what they promised, and as he had taken out 
no patent he could not prevent them from using his invention; 
the mule made huge profits for many factory owners, but its 
inventor died poor. 

A few years after Crompton’s invention, Edmund Cartwright, 
a clergyman of the Church of England, chanced to hear a friend 
say that the new spinning machines — jenny, water-frame, and 

1 Evidence was presented in court in 1785 that Arkwright had derived his spinning 
machine, through his assistant, John Kay, from a certain Thomas Highs, or Hayes, 
who had invented a similar machine prior to 1768. 
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mule — would soon be producing far more thread than could be 
woven by all the hand-looms in England. Someone, he replied, 
ought to invent an automatic weaving machine. The thing was 
impossible, his friend said. The clergyman, however, had recently 
seen an automatic chess-player exhibited in London and was 
sure that an automatic loom could be devised; he himself would 
devise one, he declared. Though Cartwright knew Carf 
comparatively little about weaving or about mechan- wright’s 
ics, he confidently grappled with the problem, thought 
out a plan, and employed a carpenter and a smith to 
give effect to his ideas. The resulting machine, which Cartwright 
patented in 1785, was clumsy, but it worked after a fashion. 
The clergyman turned industrialist and set up a weaving factory, 
in which his power-loom was operated at first by horses and 
after 1789 by steam. But neither he nor the few other manu- 
facturers who tried to use his invention could make it pay. 
Only after a lapse of two decades and a series of improvements 
.by other inventors 1 were the most serious defects of Cartwright’s 
-machine remedied, and even then the hand-weavers, who in the 
meantime had adopted Kay’s “flying shuttle,” were so hostile 
to power-looms that they refused to operate them and frequently 
ruined factories in which they were installed. Not until the 
1820’s did the power-loom largely supplant hand-weaving in the 
■cotton industry. 

With revolutionary changes in spinning and weaving went 
'similar changes in other processes of cotton manufacture. A 
carding machine to comb the cotton fibre in loose supple- 
<strands and prepare it for spinning had been invented mentary 
in T748 by Lewis Paul and was improved and made a 
commercial success by Richard Arkwright in 1775. A Cotton 
scutching machine for cleaning and opening the fibres Industry 
preparatory to carding them was invented by Snodgrass in 
1797. A machine — the “cotton gin” — for separating the seeds 
from the raw material was invented in America by Eli Whitney 
in 1792.* In place of old and slow ways of bleaching cotton 

‘Including the “dressing” machine of Johnson (1803) and the compact iron 
loom of Iforrocks (1813). 

* The cultivation of cotton as a staple crop in the United States dates from about 
1770. In 1791 the export of raw cotton from the United States amounted to 300,000 
pound#, and in 1800, after Whitney’s invention, to 2,000,000 pounds. America 
was thus becoming an important source of supply for the revolutionized cotton 
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(or linen), such as steeping it in sour milk and exposing it to the 
air for months, rapid bleaching by chemicals was instituted. 
Oil of vitriol was used by Roebuck beginning in 1746; and chlo- 
rine, developed by a French chemist (Berthollet) and brought 
to England by James Watt in 1786, was employed successfully 
by Tennant in 1799. Moreover, chemical dyes were intro- 
duced — “Turkey red,” scarlet, green, yellow, etc. Then, to get 
the colors in patterns on the calico, a cylindrical printing machine 
was invented by Thomas Bell and put in operation in 1785; a 
man and a boy could print as much cotton with this machine 
(driven by power) as two hundred persons using the earlier hand 
blocks. 

Synchronizing with the development of machinery (and fac- 
tories) in the cotton industry, but at first quite independent of 
The Met- *t, was the development of metallurgy (and mines, fur- 
aUurgical naces, and foundries). There had long been some min- 
Industiy j n E n g] anc l ; but prior to the eighteenth century 

there was no great demand for iron or coal. Wood was the chief 
fuel, and wood was the principal building material. So great, in- 
deed, had been the consumption of wood that by the latter part 
of the seventeenth century English forests were seriously depleted, 
and, despite governmental encouragement of timber imports 
from America, the supply of wood was not keeping pace with 
the demand. In the circumstances, attempts were made to 
extend the use of coal as fuel, not only for homes but also for 
the industrial smelting of iron ore. 1 

In the eighteenth century, coal mining developed fairly rapidly, 
in part because the demand for coal was steadily growing, and 


Develop- 
ment of 
Coal 
Mining 


in part because capital was increasingly available for 
large-scale mining— for sinking of shafts, construction 
of side galleries, ventilation, pumping water from un- 
derground, hoisting coal to the surface, and furnishing 


the necessary tools and engineering apparatus. 


industry of England. Incidentally, the development of cotton growing in the 
southern American states dampened the earlier humanitarian enthusiasm for the 
abolition of negro slavery. Negro slaves were now needed on the cotton plantations. 

1 And also for the manufacture of pottery and porcelain. This industry developed 
rapidly in England in the second half of the eighteenth century through the enter- 
prise of Josiah Wedgwood and his successors, and through the substitution of coal 
for charcoal in the baking of “ china clay” (which was discovered in England in 1 768). 
By 1785, some 20,000 persons were employed in the potteries of Staffordshire. 
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Pumping water out of coal mines had been especially difficult 
and expensive, but in 1712 Thomas Newcomen built a steam- 
engine for the purpose. 1 This engine, though crude and clumsy, 
could do the work of fifty horses at one-sixth the cost, and it 
gradually became a serviceable auxiliary to English mining. The 
production of coal increased from two million tons in 1700 to six 
million in 1770. 

The development of coal mining was accompanied by progress 
in the iron industry. Newcomen’s engines, as well as many other 
newer machines and tools, had to be made of iron, and progress 
the growing scarcity of wood called not only for new in Iron 
fuel but for new methods of smelting iron ore. For Industry 
centuries, smelting had been done in the so-called “Catalan 
forge,” a simple oven in which iron ore was mixed with burning 
charcoal and heated to the desired temperature by the help of a 
hand-bellows. Since the sixteenth century, several significant 
books had been published on metallurgy, and some improvements 
had been made in iron manufacture. In the seventeenth century 
the “power furnace,” with larger and higher oven and with 
bellows and hammers operated by water-power, had been devised 
on the Continent and introduced into England from Germany, 
and about the same time an English furnace-owner by the name 
of Dudley, alarmed by the scarcity of wood and hence of char- 
coal, had tried, though with only meagre success, to smelt iron 
with coal. What Dudley failed to do was achieved in the first 
half of the eighteenth century by two English iron manufacturers 
— father and son — both with the name of Abraham Darby. The 
elder Darby discovered in 1709 that if coal was heated and 
transformed into coke (corresponding to the trans- j>arby 
formation of wood into charcoal), the coke could be and Use 
used for iron smelting, and the younger Darby made of Coke 
the venture a commercial success by employing a big water- 
driven bellows to blow a strong blast of air on the burning coke. 
The iron furnace thus became both a coke furnace and a “blast 
furnace.” It is noteworthy that the younger Darby, in order to 

1 The principle of the steam-engine had been described by a Greek (Hero of 
Alexandria) 130 b.c., and crude steam engines of various types had been designed 
by Porta, an Italian, in 1601, by Branca, another Italian, in 1639, by Edward 
Somerset (Marquess of Worcester) in 1663, by Denys Papin in 1690, and by Thomas 
Savery in 1698. Newcomen’s invention, however, was the first commercially 
successful steam-engine. 
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hoist the water over the wheel which worked his bellows, in- 
stalled a Newcomen steam-engine. 

An improvement in the maimer of getting air into the blast 
furnace was made in 1760 by John Smeaton, an engineer eni- 
gma, ployed in a Scottish iron foundry, where coke was 
ton’s being used with rather poor results. For the old- 
fashioned leather bellows, Smeaton substituted an air 
pump consisting of four large iron cylinders, fitted with pistons 
and valves, and run, like Darby’s bellows, by water-power. 
With Smeaton’s pump, coke could at last be used generally for 
smelting iron. The English production of smelted iron — or 
“pig iron” — increased from 10,000 tons in 1700 to 50,000 in 1770. 

When coke was used as fuel, the “pig iron” produced in blast 
furnaces was found to contain impurities which made it too 
brittle for many purposes. How to transform pig iron into the 
purer and tougher forms known as wrought iron and steel was 
for some time a puzzling problem. A solution of the problem was 
worked out about 17 84 by Henry Cort, a purchasing agent for the 
Cort , s British navy, who entered the iron industry as an ex- 
“Eroc- perimenter rather than as a practical manufacturer, 
esses Cort invented, or at any rate patented, several “proc- 
esses.” One was a new type of furnace — the “reverberatory 
furnace” — in which the coke, instead of being mixed with the 
iron ore, was burned in an adjacent but separate chamber. An- 
other was a way of stirring or “puddling” the molten iron so 
that impurities could be skimmed off. A third was a device 
whereby the metal taken from the furnace, instead of being 
beaten out with hammers, was pressed into the form of bars or 
sheets by means of heavy rollers. These “Cort processes” 
marked a really revolutionary advance in the iron industry. 
Thanks to them, cheaper and better iron was made available 
for machinery, tools, and boilers. 

With better iron, it was possible to make a better steam- 
steam- • engine. And one of the outstanding achievements dur- 
Engine ing the preliminary phase of the Industrial Revolution 
was the invention of James Watt’s steam-engine. James 
Watt (1736-1819), a Scottish contemporary of Napo- 
leon Bonaparte, was working as a maker and repairer of' 


and 

James 

Watt 


Note. The picture opposite is from a drawing by the English caricaturist, George 
Cruiks h a nk (1792-1878). On Cruikshank, see below, pp. 170-17^ 
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scientific instruments at the University of Glasgow when (in 
1764) a model of the Newcomen steam-engine was brought to 
him for repair. Having put the model in order, he studied its 
defects, noting especially its waste of power and fuel, because, 
with each stroke of its piston, the steam in its cylinder had to be 
condensed by cooling, and then the cylinder had to be heated up 
for the next stroke. After puzzling over the matter for some time, 
and scientifically investigating the properties of steam, Watt 
evolved a new principle for the steam-engine. He would let the 
steam escape through a valve into a separate condensing chamber 
which should be kept cool constantly while the main cylinder 
remained hot. 

When Watt tried to construct such an engine, he encountered 
difficulties which would dishearten most men; No iron-workers 
seemed skillful enough to make the cylinders perfectly round or 
the piston absolutely smooth and straight or the valves tight. 
He had just about given up his experiments when a wealthy 
friend, who thought the Watt engine might be used profitably in 
his own coal mines, paid the inventor’s debts and persuaded him 
to persevere. In the year 1769 Watt patented his first steam- 
engine — “Beelzebub,” he appropriately named it — but hardly 
was it ready for use when his friend suffered reverses and was 
compelled to withdraw financial support. Fortunately, a well- 
to-do hardware manufacturer of Birmingham, Matthew Boulton, 
took an interest in “Beelzebub” and formed a partnership with 
Watt for the manufacture of steam-engines. Boulton supplied 
the capital and Watt the inventive genius. 

The first engines manufactured by the firm of Boulton and 
Watt, were sold to proprietors of coal (and copper) mines or iron 
works and took the place of the earlier Newcomen engines in 
pumping water out of mines or air into blast furnaces. Watt, 
however, continued to improve his steam-engine, with a view to 
rendering it still more economical and extending its use. Ip 
1781 he patented a method of converting the reciprocating mo- 
tion of the piston into a rotary motion so as to adapt the engine 
for driving various kinds of machinery. In 1782 he patented a 
rearrangement of valves so that the pressure of the steam was 
applied to the backward as well as to the forward stroke of the 

Note, The portrait opposite is from a sculptured bust of James Watt by Sir Francis 
Chantrey (1781-1842). 
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piston; thereby a saving of fuel was effected with an increase of 
efficiency and power. 

Further improvement of the steam-engine, and of iron machines 
of every sort, followed the invention of certain “tools of preci- 
sion” in the 1790’s, particularly Maudslay’s invention 
p^ecisim of tlie “slide-rest” (1794). This was an iron lathe or 
turning-machine, which assured far greater smoothness 
and accuracy in shaping cylinders and pistons and valves than 
the earlier hand-work which had all but frustrated Watt’s first 
labors with the steam-engine. 

By the year 1800 the production of coal and iron was reaching 
large proportions in Britain. Steam-engines and many other 
ma chin es were being made of iron; and coal was being used as 
fuel for the engines and (in the form of coke) for the manufacture 
of iron. The annual production of coal had grown from 6 million 
tons in 1770 to 12 million in 1800, and of pig iron, during the 
same period, from 50,000 tons to 130,000. Already Britain was 
producing as much iron and coal as all the rest of the world. 
And the demand on British mines and foundries was steadily 
augmenting. 

By the year 1800 a relationship was being established between 
the hitherto separate revolutions in metallurgy and in the cotton 


Relation- 
ship of 
Revolu- 
tions in 
Metal- 
lurgy and 
Cotton 


industry. Steam-engines were supplanting water- 
wheels as motive power for the new spinning and weav- 
ing machinery in cotton factories, and this machinery 
was beginning to be made of iron instead of wood. 
Moreover, as mechanical spinning and weaving were 
slowly but surely adapted from cotton manufacture to 


the older and more conservative woollen industry, during the 


three decades from 1800 to 1830, a basic change in the whole 


textile business was promised, not only from home to factory, 
but from wood and water to iron and coal. 


The revolutionary development of the textile industry and es- 
pecially of the coal and iron industries had a revolutionary effect 
Revoiu- u P on transportation. Large-scale manufacturers and 
tion la mine operators demanded better and faster and more 
pomtian economical means of getting their goods to their widen - 

ing markets. And as such means were gradually forth- 
coming in the three decades from 1800 to 1830, they, in turn, 
stimulated the output of factories, foundries, and mines. 
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During the greater part of the eighteenth century, tn usporl 
tion had been more backward and primitive in Eng land than : 
France. By the middle of the century, France had a fairly go 
system of highways and a considerable network of canals. 1 T 
British Parliament, it is true, had passed a “turnpike act” 
early as 1663, but the results were slight. British highways lo . 
remained notoriously bad, and not until 1759 did Parliamf 
authorize the construction of the first canal in England — frc 
Manchester to Worsley, a distance of seven miles. 

Toward the close of the eighteenth century, however, can 
building was quickened in Britain, and the construction and 1 
pair of highways began to benefit from methods ap- r . analg 
plied by two British engineers, Thomas Telford and andRc 
John Macadam. Telford (1757-1834), imitating Buildil 
French and Roman methods, laid down a foundation of he* 
flagstones which he bound together with pitch and surfaced v 
smaller rolled stones; the result was an enduring but very . 
pensive road. Macadam (1756-1836), adopting new methc 
devoted prime attention to drainage and then laid down a seri 
of gravel coatings, beginning with very coarse stones and shad 
off through finer stones to a top dressing of pitch or tar; his roa 
were somewhat less expensive than Telford's and in time becii; 
more common. By 1830 England possessed an adequate netw 
of main roads and about 2,500 miles of canal. 

The transport of such a heavy and bulky commodity as * • 
involved a special problem. Even before the eighteenth cent.-; 
plank roads had been built on which cars of coal could be dr.- ■- 
by horses or mules from the mines to the nearest ocean orr\ 
ports. Then, with the increasing use of coal (and iron) in ’ 
latter part of the eighteenth century, the horse-drawing of -v 
cars was rendered easier and quicker by running the cars . 
flanged iron rails which were laid along plank roads or on an- 
tics (first in 1776). Presently some mine owners began to sp> 
late on the possibility of utilizing the steam-engine, instead 
horse-power, for pulling the coal cars. 

While this speculation was proceeding, a young inveiv. 
Richard Trevithick (1771-1833), the son of a mine manage-; 
Cornwall, was preparing the way for the steam locomotive 

1 

1 The great Southern Canal, 148 mites in length, had been built during 
of Louis XIV. 
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year 1800, aided by improvements in the handling of sheet 
1, he constructed a steam-engine on a different principle from 
,ri- Watt^Watt’s was a low-pressure, condensing engine, 

- 1 ' k ’ s while his was a high-pressure, non-condensing engine. 

■ omo- Then Trevithick found that he could make his steam- 

engine into a locomotive, and this he paten ted in 
.2, with the idea that it could be operated over the highways 
1' England. Several highway locomotives were actually built 
v Trevithick; one was run ninety miles over the roads to 
! 1 mouth under its own steam, and another, which he dubbed 
“Catch me who can,” was operated on. a circular track at 
don in 1808. His locomotives were too defective, however, 

0 1 he himself was not sufficiently businesslike to make a favor- 

1 .,i impression on Englishmen of wealth. He went off to South 
■ erica to construct engines for the Peruvian mines, and when 

. etumed a dozen years later, someone else had made a success 
V 1 he steam locomotive and Trevithick died penniless. 

■ he success of the locomotive was due to George Stephenson 
, ; :’. i - i 848), a workman in a colliery, who learned to read and 

e after he was seventeen years of age and by his own elTorts 
t me a professional engineer. In 18x3 he prevailed upon the 
."irietor of the colliery at which he worked to try steam traction 
1 'he tramway connecting the mine with its port nine miles 
hen- awa y> an d i n the following year a locomotive which 
Z'X. Rail he constructed on the principle of Trevithick’s, and 
f v l° ino ~ which he called “Bliicher” in honor of the Prussian 
general who was then fighting against Napoleon, drew 
!. ; .fin of coal cars over the tramway. During the next few years 
•1 vphenson’s studies and experiments convinced him that the 
'twin locomotive could not be used successfully on ordinary 
igrways (as Trevithick had imagined), and that for its suc- 
cessful use on rails it would be necessary to prepare the road- 
•M with great care and as level as possible so as to reduce rolling 
distance to a minimum. In 1822 he was appointed engineer 
siW f° r the building of a coal railway from Stockton to 
Darlington, and in 1823 he established a locomotive 
Ultoay, factory at Newcastle. He could not convince the 
owners of the Stockton and Darlington railway that 
hey should spend the funds requisite to prepare a properly 
jriided road-bed, and hence, when the railway was opened to 
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traffic in 1825, it was operated on the level by steam locomotives 
but on hills by pulleys and stationary steam-engines. Yet the 
Stockton and Darlington was the first railwr.y on which animal 
power was wholly supplanted by steam pdWer. 

Almost immediately, a steam railway was projected to connect 
Manchester (the centre of the rapidly expanding cotton industry) 
with the important port of Liverpool. George Stephenson was 
put in charge of its construction, and this time he had his way 
about grading the road-bed; hills were cut through and swamps 
were filled. At length, in June 1830, an improved locomotive, 
the Rocket, designed by the son of George Stephenson, Robert 
Stephenson, and manufactured in the Stephenson locomotive 
works at Newcastle, traversed the line, a distance of forty miles, 
in an hour and a half. In September 1830, the Liverpool and 
Manchester railway was formally opened to public traffic — alike 
of goods and of passengers. From the outset it proved financially 
profitable to its promoters. The age of railways was opening. 

In the meantime the steam-engine was being applied to water 
transportation. Several persons, as early as the 1790’s, were 
grappling with the problem of how paddles and steam-engines 
might be substituted, in whole or in part, for the sails EarIy 
and wind which from time immemorial had been de- Steam- 
pended upon to propel ships. John Fitch, an American, boats 
who had been a revolutionary soldier and a surveyor of lands 
in Kentucky, became interested in the possibilities of steam 
navigation on the great water courses of the United States. 
He built a rude steamboat which carried passengers on the 
Delaware River for several months in 1790, and he went to 
France in 1793 to try to persuade the revolutionary government 
at Paris to adopt his invention. The French were deaf to his pleas, 
his venture on the Delaware was a financial failure, and Fitch 
committed suicide in 1798. But already William Symington, 
an Englishman, was experimenting with steam navigation; and 
in 1802 a tug of his, equipped with a Boulton and Watt engine 
which was ingeniously connected with a paddle-wheel, was given 
a trial “run” on the Forth and Clyde canal (in Scotland). The 
boat “ran,” but as its motion and vibration threatened to injure 
the canal banks, its further use was abandoned. 

The first inventor of a commercially successful steamboat was 
Robert Fulton (1765-1815), an American, who went to England 
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in 1787 in order to study the art of painting under Benjamin West. 
In Engla n d, however, he made the acquaintance of the Duke of 
Bridgewater (the proprietor of rich coal mines and the chief 
promotor of canal construction) and also of James Watt, and 
under the influence of these men he turned his attention from 
painting to engineering. In 1796 he published a Treatise on the 
Improvement of Canal Navigation. Then, taking up his residence 
in Paris, he launched his first steamboat on the Seine in 1803 
and built a submarine boat which he vainly besought Napoleon 
to adopt. Returning to America and forming a partnership with 
Robert Livingston (who furnished the requisite capital), Fulton 
constructed a paddle-wheel steamer, the Clermont, which he 
powered with a Boulton and Watt engine and which began in 
1807 to ply regularly on the Hudson River between New York 
and Albany. In 18x5 the United States obtained from Fulton 
the first steam warship— a vessel of thirty-eight tons with central 
paddle-wheels. 

The first profitable steamboat in Britain was designed by a 
Scottish inventor, Henry Bell, and put into operation on the 
Clyde River in 1812. This vessel (named the Comet), of about 
twenty-five tons, was propelled by a Watt engine of three 
horse-power at a speed of seven miles an hour. 

The steamboats of Fulton and Bell were too small and too 
weak, and consumed too much fuel, for safe or profitable use 
on long sea voyages. For some years, therefore, steam navigation 
was confined to tugs and river craft and to boats for short 
voyages, such as coasters and cross-channel packets. When a 
steam-engine was installed on a transoceanic ship, as on the 
Savannah in 1819, it was employed as an auxiliary to sails rather 
than as a substitute for them. Nevertheless, a significant begin- 
ning had been made of revolutionary changes in transportation, 
by water as well as by land. 

A beginning of revolutionary change in printing was likewise 
made prior to 1830. In 1800 a printing press was built entirely of 
Iron and “ r011, ^ was constructed the first steam-driven 
steam printing machine, and shortly afterwards the “cylin- 
p^ 112 der” press was invented. In 18x4 the London Times 
inaugurated the use of the new printing machinery, 
which produced 1,000 impressions an hour and thus quadrupled 
the output of the earlier hand press. By 1827 the machinery 
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was so improved that it could produce 4,000 impressions an 
hour. And with the increasing output of printing presses went a 
growing demand for — and supply of — paper. Paper had always 
been made by hand, sheet by sheet, until 1803, when Henry 
Fourdrinier, after much toil and perseverance, erected in Eng- 
land a paper machine, the principle of which he derived from 
a French inventor. Thereafter, paper machinery, keeping pace 
with the improvements in printing machinery, gradually sup- 
planted hand manufacture. 

Altogether, the Industrial Revolution was passing beyond 
its preliminary phase in England by 1830. Profound changes 
were apparent in the cotton industry and in the iron and coal 
industries; machines were taking the place of hand tools; steam 
was becoming an important motive power; locomotive, steam- 
boat, and power press were heralding even more epochal changes. 
The main phase of the Industrial Revolution was at hand. 

3. THE MAIN PHASE, 1830-1870 

Sixty years — from 1770 to 1830 — had been required to in- 
augurate the Industrial Revolution in Britain. During the en- 
suing forty years, it progressed and expanded by leaps and 
bounds. It not only carried further the transformation of the 
iron, coal, and cotton industries and the means of transportation, 
but also affected a wide range of other industries, altering old 
ones and introducing new ones, and leading in all fields toward 
the goal of machine mass production. Not only did it continue 
to advance in Britain but it spread to the continent of Europe 
and to America. 

Neglecting for the moment this geographical spread of the 
Industrial Revolution, let us now trace the most significant 
aspects of its development in Britain from 1830 to 1870. First 
of all must be noted the fundamental fact that without the 
growth of capital, which had been powerfully stimulated during 
the preliminary phase of the Industrial Revolution, the subse- 
quent developments could not have constituted its main phase. 
Nor could its main phase have been what it was without the 
rise of professional engineering and the cooperation of “practi- 
cal” scientists. 

The word “engineer” had originally been employed to denote 
a person who constructed military fortifications and engines of 
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war; and, in the eighteenth century, when some persons began to 
concern themselves with works which were neither exclusively 
jygg o{ military in purpose nor executed by soldiers, such pcr- 
Engi- sons were called, by way of distinction, “civil engi- 

neering n eers.” None of the early industrial inventors — Har- 
greaves, Arkwright, Crompton, Cartwright, Smeaton, Corl, or 
even Watt— was professionally an “engineer,” military or civil. 
But as industrial invention proceeded and became more com- 
plicated and demanded greater technical competence, it gave rise 
to a new and important professional class of civil engineers. In 
1828 the “civil engineers” of London formed a society with a 
charter which described their profession as “the art of directing 
the great sources of power in nature for the use and convenience 
of man, as the means of production and of traffic in states, both 
for external and internal trade, as applied in the construction of 
roads, bridges, aqueducts, canals, river navigation, and docks 
for internal intercourse and exchange, and in the construction 
of ports, harbors, moles, breakwaters, and lighthouses, and in 
the art of navigation by artificial power for the purpose of com- 
merce, and in the construction and adaptation of machinery, 
and in the drainage of cities and towns.” A most comprehen- 
sive — and quite utilitarian — definition of the work which pro- 
fessional engineers would henceforth perform in forwarding the 
Industrial Revolution! 

As time went on, after 1830, and the extent of industrial 
change widened, a specialization arose among “civil engineers.” 
Some, concerning themselves with steam-engines, machine-tools, 
mill-work, and moving machinery in general, became “mechan- 
ical engineers.” Others, busying themselves with locating and 
working deposits of coal, iron, and other minerals, became 
“mining engineers.” By 1870, there were appearing “marine 
engineers,” “sanitary engineers,” “chemical engineers,” and 
“electrical engineers.” Every industrial plant of large size or 
ambition had to have some kind of engineer for daily advice or 
at least for occasional consultation as to how it might produce 
more goods at less expense. 

Similarly a dose relationship was established between the 
Industrial Revolution and natural science, espedally physics and 
chemistry. Natural science, which in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries had been primarily theoretical and even 
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metaphysical, was now drawn into the service of machine in- 
dustry and rendered more “practical.” Industrialists took a 
new interest in science, and scientists in industry. Applica- 
The Industrial Revolution received direct aid, during £* et0 
its preliminary phase, from such a scientist as Sir Machine 
Humphry Davy, 1 and inestimable advantages, during Industr T 
its main phase, from a considerable number of very distinguished 
physicists and chemists, including Faraday, Liebig, Bunsen, and 
Kelvin. Of these men, and their contributions, we shall have 
more to say in the course of the present section. 

One highly significant aspect of industrial development between 
1830 and 1870 was the improvement of all kinds of machinery 
through the perfecting and the increased use of “tools _ 
of precision.” Maudslay, it is true, had invented his withTools 
slide-rest back in 1 704, and the slide-rest, with a few °? P 1 ® - 
like inventions, had enabled James Watt, for example, 
to surmount some of the worst obstacles which had confronted 
him during his first labors on the steam-engine. Now, however, 
the making of machines was almost completely revolutionized 
by a notable series of inventions, including Clement’s planing 
machine (1825) and lathe (1828), Nasmyth’s steam hammer 
(1839) and machine for cutting key grooves in metal wheels 
(1836), and Roberts’ punching machine for drilling holes in iron 
plates (1848). Thanks to these “tools of precision,” all manner 
of ironwork was greatly facilitated and improved. 

Another significant aspect of the era from 1830 to 1870 was the 
quantitative expansion of industries whose revolution had clearly 
begun in the preceding era. There was an enormously increas- 
increased demand for iron and coal, and these commod- 
ities were produced in unprecedented and constantly coal and 
augmenting amounts. The annual British production Iron 
of pig iron rose from 750,000 tons in 1830 to six million tons in 
1870, and of coal from 26 million tons to no million tons. 

The production of iron was stimulated by the invention of new 
processes for its large-scale conversion into steel. One such 
process ---the so-called Bessemer process— was patented in 1856 

‘Davy (1778-1849), a native of Cornwall and a largely self-taught chemist, 
made important practical contributions to agricultural chemistry and to electrical 
science. He was knighted in i8r8 for his construction of the Davy safety lamp for 
coal miners. 
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by Henry Bessemer (1813-1898), a prolific inventor 1 and suc- 
cessful engineer. Bessemer used a large metal converter, some- 
Steel what the shape of an egg, which was heated to a 
Processes ver y high temperature by burning coke inside it; then 
mer Imd” cast iron, taken from a blast furnace, preferably in a 
Siemens molten condition, was poured into the convc rtcr, which 
swung on a swivel to receive supplies and emit the product ; next, a 
blast of air was blown from beneath, producing a pyrotechnic dis- 
play and consuming the impurities in the iron; and finally, after 
fifteen or twenty minutes, when the effervescence died down, the 
iron was taken out as hard steel. The other process— the Siemens 
or open-hearth process— was evolved, almost simultaneously, by 
William Siemens (1823-1883), a German engineer and scientist,® 
who settled in England and in 1859 became a naturalized English- 
man. Siemens introduced a special “reverberatory” furnace, on 
the open hearth of which the iron was heated by flames coming 
from coal or gas; the gases thus generated were themselves heated 
and brought into the fire box to help raise the temperature to 
such a point that the impurities would be burned out of the iron 
and that steel would result. Whereas the Bessemer converter 
used an air blast and was quick acting, the Siemens furnace relied 
upon great heat and proper mixture of ingredients and was slow 
acting. Both processes were speedily perfected and proved quite 
successful; a keen competition developed between them; and 
each contributed to the supplanting of cast iron with steel. 3 

A large part of the growing demand for steel, which gave rise 
to the Bessemer and Siemens processes (and which these proc- 

1 In addition to the steel-converter, Bessemer invented machines for embossing 
velvet and pressing cane-sugar, and devices for making bronze powder, government 
stamps, and projectiles. 

2 Siemens, like Bessemer, was prolific in invention. Among his devices, besides 
his steel process, were a process in electroplating, a differential governor for steam- 
engines, and several appliances for electrical lighting and power* 

8 Siemens invented his “reverberatory” furnace in 1856 and began to use gaseous 
fuel in it in 1861. In 1864 a French steel manufacturer, Pierre Marlin, made a 
valuable addition to the Siemens process by manipulating the materials on the 
hearth and thereby helping to control the carbon content and at the same lime 
enabling him to utilize scrap iron and scrap steel as well as new cast iron. Hence, 
the Siemens process came to be known as the Siemens-Martin process. 

The Bessemer process, it may be added, had at first the one serious defect of not 
getting rid of phosphorus in the iron, but this defect was remedied in 1878 by 
Thomas, an Englishman, who lined the converter with lime or magnesia. The 
Thomas “lining” was subsequently employed not only in the Bessemer converter 
but also in the Siemens furnace. 
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esses, in turn, served to supply), was for the construction of 
railways. The great success of the Liverpool and Manchester 
railway (opened in 1830) led to feverish activity in rail- Extension 
way building for the rapid transportation alike of of Steam 
goods and of passengers, in England and throughout Railways 
Europe and in America. In Britain alone the mileage of steam- 
powered railways mounted from 49 miles in 1830 to 15,300 in 
1870. Small lines were consolidated into large systems, such as 
the Great Western (1838), the Midland (1844), and the London 
and Northwestern (1846). London was linked by iron and steam 
with Liverpool, Manchester, Birmingham, Plymouth, and, in 
1847, with Edinburgh. Locomotives were improved and multi- 
plied. Dozens of inventions were made to assure greater safety 
and efficiency to the new railway transportation. 

Transportation by steamboat was similarly pushed forward — 
not only on rivers and along coasts, but also on the high seas. 
In 1838 two ships crossed the Atlantic under steam Deyelo . 
power, the Sirius in eighteen days and the Great West- ment of 
ern in fifteen days, and in 1840 Samuel Cunard inaugu- ^team- 
rated the regular trans-Atlantic passenger steamship 
line which has ever since been known as the Cunard line. In the 
i85o’s screw propellers, which had independently been patented 
in 1836 by Francis Smith, an Englishman, and by John Ericsson, 
a Swede then sojourning in England, 1 were widely adopted in 
place of the earlier paddle-wheels, and iron began to supplant 
wood as the favorite building material for the larger ships. In 
the i85o’s, also, the “expansion” or “compound” engine, which 
had been patented in 1824 by James Allaire, an American, and in 
which steam was used in a second cylinder at a lower pressure 
after it had done its work at high pressure in the first, was intro- 
duced and soon proved its commercial value by conserving fuel 
and increasing speed. 

The cotton industry, already largely mechanized before 1830, 
advanced prodigiously after 1830. The market for Advance 
cotton goods was rapidly developed by railways and of Cotton 
steamships; raw cotton poured into England, and ma- Manufac- 
chine-made cotton poured from English factories 
throughout Britain and into the outside world. There was steady 

1 Ericsson subsequently went to the United States and in 1848 was naturalised as 
an American citizen. 
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improvement of cotton machinery; iron almost wholly replaced 
wood, and the “ring spinning frame,” invented by John Thorp, 
an American, in 1830, produced coarse thread faster and more 
cheaply than Crompton’s spinning mule. The value of British 
cotton exports almost tripled between 1830 and 1870 (from 
nineteen to fifty-six million pounds sterling). 

Moreover, the revolution in the cotton industry was now com- 
municated to the other textile industries. The new machinery 
Revolu- for spinning and weaving had begun to be adopted 
tion in by woollen manufacturers, despite the energetic pro- 

Textiie ' tests of hand-workers, especially hand-weavers, in the 
Industries years between 1800 and 1830; after 1840 its triumph 
in the woollen industry was assured. In the case of the linen in- 
dustry, which had long been centred at Belfast in northern 
Ireland, power machinery was only casually employed before 
1830, but thereafter it commenced to compete successfully with 
hand-work. The relation of the revolution in cotton to that in 
the other textiles may be indicated by reference to the fact that 
whereas the number of workers who tended factory machines 
constituted 65 per cent of the total number engaged in the cotton 
industry in 1830, and 88 per cent in 1870, the corresponding 
percentage in the woollen industry increased from 30 to 78, and 
in the linen industry from 5 to 70. 

Among important aspects of the main phase of the Industrial 
Revolution from 1830 to 1870, note should be taken of the large 
Mecha- number and great variety of traditional industries 
nizingof which were now mechanized and revolutionized for 
Industries l ar g e * sca l e operation. Such were the textiles other 
than cotton. Such, too, were the boot and shoe indus- 
try, flour milling, brewing, laundering, furniture making, the 
building trades, the loading and unloading of goods. 

One of the most significant of these industries was the making 
of firearms. Alike for soldiering and for hunting, firearms had 
been in wide demand since at least the sixteenth century. There 
Revolu- bad been some gradual improvement in the manufac- 

tion in ture both of cannon and of small arms but no really 

irearms revolutionary change prior to 1830. The old-fashioned 
flintlock musket was still employed for fighting and fowling, as 
it had been in the days of Napoleon and in the age of Louis XIV. 
After 1830, however, the much greater and far more skillful use 
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of iron combined with the solicitude of European governments 
for “national preparedness” to revolutionize the means of waging 
war. The percussion cap, the principle of which had been worked 
out by Alexander Forsyth during the Napoleonic wars, was first 
substituted for the flintlock in the British army in 1836. At 
about the same time, the rifle, with its grooved barrel, was sub- 
stituted for the musket, and elongated bullets for the earlier 
spherical ones. Breech-loading, applied first in Prussia in i860, 
was soon embodied in the improved British rifle — the “Enfield 
rifle.” And in 1862 Richard Gatling, an America^ inventor 
whose genius was directed toward firearms by the Civil War 
then raging in his country, devised a machine gun which would 
discharge 350 shots a minute. The Gatling machine gun defi- 
nitively carried the Industrial Revolution into war and prepared- 
ness for war. 

Still another important aspect of the Industrial Revolution 
during its main phase was the remarkable rise of certain new in- 
dustries, particularly the development of food pre- ju se of 
serving, gas lighting and heating, electrical works, and New In- 
photography, and the commencement of the rubber dustries 
and petroleum industries. Each of these merits attention. 

The canning of food had been attempted during the Na- 
poleonic wars, with but indifferent success. In the 1840’s, how- 
ever, thanks to a variety of reasons — growing urban pj. eserva _ 
demand, greater agricultural supply, increasing ex- tion of 
perimentation and knowledge, better methods of 
manufacturing glass jars and tin receptacles — canning 
began to be extensively and successfully practiced. By the 1860’s, 
not only were fresh fruits and fish and vegetables being preserved 
by canning, but the famous “extract of beef,” which the German 
scientist Liebig had just invented, and the condensed milk which 
an American dairyman, Gail Borden, had just patented, were 
being widely purveyed in cans. Dried milk, it may be added, was 
first made in England in 1855, and contemporary experiments in 
creating artificial temperatures already pointed the way to the 
refrigeration which in a later period would nicely supplement the 
canning process for the preservation of food. 

The use of gas grew out of the discovery that, when coke was 
obtained from coal, a volatile matter — coal gas — was released 
which could be stored and burned. The first practical application 
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of coal gas as an illuminant had been made by William Murdoch 
who had lighted his factory with it early in the nineteenth cen- 
tury; a “gas light and coke company” had been in- 
Coal°Gas corporated in London in 1812; and the American city 
of Baltimore had contracted to light its streets with gas 
in 1816. After 1830 gas was generally employed for street light- 
ing in large towns, and after i860 for the lighting of private 
houses. For other domestic purposes, the first use of gas was in 
1832, when a certain James Sharp of Northampton, in England, 
demonstrated its availability for cooking in his own home. The 
resulting expansion of “gas works” reached fairly large dimen- 
sions in Britain in the 1860’s. 1 

Electricity was another thing which, before 1830, had been 
theorized about and experimented with, but not put to much 
Pioneer practical use. Benjamin Franklin, to be sure, had 
Work in preached the blessings of “lightning-rods” back in the 
Electricity eighteenth century; and two Italian scientists- -Gal- 
vani (1737-1798) and Volta (1745-1827) — had made highly im- 
portant discoveries about electricity. Galvani, beginning with 
investigations as to the effects of electrical action upon the 
muscles of frogs, had ended by establishing the basic principles 
of what became known, from his own name, as “galvanic action ” 
or “galvanism.” Volta had devised the electric battery and had 
used it for chemical action, that is, for “electrolysis.” Then, too, 
just prior to 1830, Ampere (1775-1836), a French scientist, had 
developed the relationship between electricity and magnetism, 
while Ohm (1787-1854), a German scientist, had elaborated the 
theory and suggested certain applications of current electricity. 
All these scientists gave their names to the terminology of elec- 
trical knowledge, 2 but commercial exploitation of such knowledge 
awaited other scientists who should be more concerned with 
mechanical invention. 

Such a scientist was Michael Faraday (1791-1867), whose 

1 The invention at this time by a famous German scientist, Robert von Bunsen 
(1811-1899), of the “Bunsen burner,” so designed that it mixes a predetermined 
quantity of air with the stream of gas before the latter is ignited, and gives off an 
extremely hot but non-luminous flame, was useful immediately to chemists and 
subsequently to persons who derived from it the principle for the construction of 
gas heaters. 

a Besides the use of the term “galvanism” indicated above, “volt" came to be 
defined as the electromotive force which produces a current of one “ampere” in a 
resistance of one “ohm.” 
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father was a London blacksmith and whose formal education was 
of a very sketchy sort. Finding favor with Sir Humphry Davy, 
Faraday shared his patron’s interest in “applied sci- Faraday 
ence” and soon surpassed him in originality of re- andElec- 
search and genius of invention. Becoming director tropIating 
of the laboratory of the Royal Institution of Great Britain in 
1825, when the Industrial Revolution was rapidly developing, 
he was in a peculiarly favorable position to follow his natural 
bent toward practical industrial research. He made special 
studies of chlorine as an aid to the bleaching industry and of the 
chemical properties of carbon as a help to the coal industry. His 
most significant contributions, however, were in the field of elec- 
tricity, where he took the largely theoretical findings of Volta 
and Ampere, tested and elaborated them, and deduced practical 
applications. 

Faraday’s exact quantitative study of Volta’s principle of 
electrolysis gave rise about 1830 to the process of electroplating. 1 
By employing an electric current to induce chemical action, it 
was discovered that iron could be plated with nickel and thus 
protected against rust. Electroplating speedily became an im- 
portant industry. It was utilized for the manufacture of copper, 
aluminum, and numerous alloys. By the 1850’s it was supersed- 
ing the older silver plating which had characterized the famous 
“Sheffield plate.” 

The telegraph was an even more epochal application of elec- 
tricity. Ampere had suggested in 1820 that electromagnetism 
might be used for transmitting messages by wire be- 
tween distant points, and in the x83o’s practical sys- ^ph' 616 " 
terns of electric telegraphy were formulated simul- 
taneously in Britain and in America. In Britain, Charles Wheat- 
stone (1802-1875), a maker of musical instruments and a friend 
of Faraday, took out a patent for an electric telegraph in 1837 
and, with financial backing from a capitalist associate, secured 
its wide adoption. In America, Samuel Morse (1791-1872), an 
artist by vocation and an electrician by avocation, completed a 
telegraphic apparatus in 1836, demonstrated it publicly in New 
York and patented it in the following year, and promoted the 

'Another important contributor to the development of electroplating was 
William Siemens, the inventor of the “open-hearth” system of making steel. See 
above, p. 26. 
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construction of the first commercial telegraph line in the United 
States (from Baltimore to Washington) in 1844. Once begun, the 
building of telegraph wires spread with a rapidity suggestive of 
the speed of the messages on the wires. It extended wherever 
railways were and to many places where railways were not. In 
1851 a telegraph wire was laid down in a specially prepared cable 
under the English Channel, thus providing almost instantaneous 
co mmuni cation between London and Paris. Then, after sev- 
eral unsuccessful attempts and several helpful inventions by 
Lord Kelvin (1824-1907), a submarine cable was laid across the 
Atlantic Ocean in 1866 and telegraphic communication was es- 
tablished between Britain and America. To the increasing cir- 
culation of newspapers which railways were promoting and to the 
multiplying copies of newspapers which the iron and steam presses 
were producing, the telegraph now added a vast amount of up- 
to-date news from distant places for incorporation in the news- 
papers. A new mechanical journalism sprouted from the union 
of steam-engine with electrical telegraph. 

Electricity also began to be applied as a motive force. In 183 1 
Faraday fashioned an electric dynamo or motor, but it was in- 
efficient. Only after a long scries of experiments and 
Dynamo improvements, among which those of William Siemens 
and his brother Werner were probably preeminent, did 
commercial electric motors come into use. This occurred about 
1866; and the first electric-powcred railway was demonstrated 
by Wemer von Siemens at a Berlin trade exhibition in 1879. 
Electric power was being developed during the main phase of 
the Industrial Revolution, from 1830 to 1870, but it did not 
seriously compete with steam power until after 1870. 

It was likewise with the fourth major application of electric- 
ity — electric lighting. An electric arc had been made by Sir 
Humphry Davy during the Napoleonic era, but it was only a 
curiosity and was as commercially impracticable as Faraday’s 
motor. A much better arc was designed by Bunsen, utilizing 
his own important invention of the carbon-zinc electric cell 
Electric ^ I ^4 I ) ; and during the 1860’s lighting by electric arcs 
lighting began to be employed commercially. Nevertheless, the 
recently acquired supremacy of gas for artificial light- 
ing was not seriously threatened by electricity until after the 
invention of incandescent filament lamps about 1878. 
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Quite a different kind of new industry which arose between 
1830 and 1870 was photography. It was a development, on the 
one hand, of the “magic lantern” or “camera ob- 
scura,” which had been known since at least the six- faphy S ~ 
teenth century, 1 and, on the other hand, of the 
eighteenth-century experimentation with silver compounds, 
which were sensitive to light. In 1822 a Frenchman by the 
name of Niepce managed to make the first photograph by 
exposing a specially prepared plate to the sun for six hours, 
and his primitive process — which he called “heliography” — 
was the inspiration and starting-point for the more famous 
work of Daguerre (1789-1851). Daguerre, a French painter 
and promoter, who formed a partnership with Niepce and in- 
dependently experimented with silver salts, improved the proc- 
ess so much that in 1839 he could “take pictures” in thirty 
minutes and he advertised it so successfully that the word 
“daguerreotype” was long a synonym for “photograph.” A 
quicker photographic process was evolved by Fox Talbot, an 
Englishman, in 1841 ; and, ten years later, following the employ- 
ment of collodion 2 on the glass plates, Talbot devised a method 
of almost instantaneous photography. Henceforth the new art 
developed as a commercial industry swiftly and extensively. 

Another great modern industry — the rubber industry — had its 

origin, though not its principal development, in the period from 

1830 to 1870. Since the discovery of rubber trees in Rubbef 

Brazil in the sixteenth century, their sap had been and Its 

utilized for the manufacture of a few “India rubber” y^can- 

xxmg 

commodities, chiefly erasers for the removal of lead- 
pencil marks. But with the Industrial Revolution came a greatly- 
increased demand for rubber products — for rubber pipes, tires, 
washers, and other special equipment of the new machinery, and 
also for a variety of household uses — and a corresponding im- 
petus to improvement of their manufacture. One of the most 
significant improvements was the introduction of “vulcaniza- 

‘See Vol. I, p. 127. 

2 Collodion, made by dissolving gun-cotton in a mixture of alcohol and ether, was 
first prepared in 1848 by an American surgeon, J. Parkers Maynard of Boston, as 
an aid to his professional work; it was applied to photography by Frederick Archer, 
an Englishman, in 185 r. Daguerre’s process ol photography, it may be interesting 
to note, was introduced into the United States by Samuel Morse, one of the inven- 
tors of the telegraph. 
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tion” by an American inventor, Charles Goodyear (i8oo~t86o). 
Goodyear discovered in 1839 that rubber, when heated and fused 
with sulphur, was stronger, more elastic, and less allected by 
changes of temperature than the raw material; he patented the 
process in 1844; and in 1851 he displayed at the International 
Exhibition in London a number of interesting articles which 
had been made of vulcanized rubber. In the 1860’s there was 
a marked growth of rubber factories, a considerable amount of 
experiment in blending rubber with various minerals, tars, and 
asphalts, and some tentative efforts to supplement the supply 
of the raw material by creating rubber plantations. The rubber 
industry was clearly expanding, but its great advance was to 
occur later. 

Of still another great modern industry— the petroleum indus- 
try- — a beginning, but only a beginning, was math' prior to 1870. 
Begin- In 1848 James Young (1811-1883), a Scottish inclus- 
Stro ° f chemist, commenced to experiment with a spring 

leum in- of petroleum which had made its appearance in Kng- 
dustry land; in 1850 he took out a fundamental patent, for 
the distillation of the crude oil; and shortly afterwards he 
successfully employed it in the manufacture of naphtha and 
lubricating oils, and subsequently of paraffin wax and kerosene 
oil. Gradually these products found a market, and other dis- 
tillers appeared on the scene. The annual world production of 
petroleum, amounting to only 2,000 barrels in 1857, rose slowly 
to five and a half million in 1870, and then jumped to thirty 
million in 1880. 

If we bear in mind at once all the inventions and developments 
which we have sketched in the present section- machines of 
precision, steel making, railway building, iron steamboats with 
screw propellers, the application of machinery to all the textiles, 
rifles and machine guns, gas lighting, the canning of foods, elec- 
troplating, telegraphy, the electric dynamo and arc light, photog- 
raphy, the vulcanizing of rubber, the manufacture of paraffin 
and kerosene — and if we remember at the same time that dozens 
of other and older industries were being mechanized and reor- 
ganized on a factory basis for mass production, then it should be 
dear that the period from 1830 to 1870 truly constituted the 
main phase of the Industrial Revolution in Britain. 

Perhaps the most fundamental characteristic of the Revolution 
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during its main phase was the unprecedented production of coal 
and iron. Of these minerals, there had been a remark- The Age 
able increase of production during the sixty years of Coal 
from 1770 to 1830, but it was dwarfed in comparison 811(1 11011 
with the gigantic increase during the next forty years. And 
naturally so. All railway locomotives and tracks and most ships 
were now built of iron; almost every new machine in almost 
every revolutionized industry now required iron for its manu- 
facture. Moreover, for most of the new industry coal was now 
vitally necessary; coal was used in all the steam-engines that 
drove locomotives, steamboats, textile and other factory machin- 
ery; coal supplied coke for steel making and gas for lighting; 
coal was employed to heat food for canning and rubber for vul- 
canizing and to warm factories and homes. Veritably, the age 
of coal and iron was come. 

A very obvious characteristic of the Revolution in its main 
phase was the quantitative growth of industry and commerce. 
Far more goods could be made by machine than by Industri _ 
hand. Railways and macadam roads and steamboats alization 
could bring far larger stocks of raw material to fac- 
tories, and distribute manufactured articles to far 
wider markets. Demand and supply — those ubiquitous twins 
of modem economics — received a fresh start from every inven- 
tion and ran on in a mad race with each other. As England’s in- 
dustry and commerce forged ahead, moreover, her population 
became more and more urban and less rural — less agricultural. 
Back in 1770 Arthur Young had estimated that the English 
agricultural class then comprised almost half of the country’s 
population. By 1831 it comprised less than a third, and in 1871 
hardly a sixth. It was obvious by this date, not only that England 
was the workshop of the world, but that the masses of her people 
no longer harvested crops or tended sheep as their ancestors for 
countless centuries had done. They now lived in towns, dug 
minerals, or tended machines, and served as cogs in the wheels of 
the new industry or the new commerce. 

Yet when we speak of the Industrial Revolution, we General 
must not forget that agriculture, which had usually 
been rather sharply distinguished from “industry” Agri- 
and “commerce,” was itself revolutionized and trans- culture 
formed into what is described today as an “industry.” Agricul- 
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tural change was, indeed, one of the outstanding features of the 
main phase of the Industrial Revolution. 

On the one hand, England’s agricultural population, relative 
to her total population, declined sharply, as we have just noted. 
On the other hand, the demand for agricultural products in- 
creased even more — the demand of multiplying factories for raw 
materials and the demand of rapidly growing cities for foodstuffs. 
More food and more materials (meat, milk, vegetables, wool, 
flax, cotton, leather, etc.) had to be supplied by fewer persons. 
The problem was solved in Britain, partly by importing a larger 
quantity of agricultural products from abroad, and partly by 
applying new machinery and new methods to agricultural 
production at home. 

What has been termed an “agricultural revolution” had 
occurred in Britain in the eighteenth century. It had involved 
the introduction of capitalistic, large-scale, “scientific” farming, 
the putting of pasture lands under cultivation, the development 
of crop rotation and “horse-hoeing husbandry,” the improvement 
of breeds of farm animals, the “enclosure” of common lands , 1 
the growth of large private estates, and the consequent replacing 
of comparatively independent small-scale farmers with a class 
of agricultural laborers directly dependent for jobs and wages 
on a landlord or his “manager.” This agricultural revolution 
soon demonstrated that a large estate under scientific manage- 
ment could produce with fewer farm-hands more foodstuffs than 
had been produced by a large number of fanners working on 
the same area under the antiquated strip system. And fanners 
who were forced off their ancestral lands by the agricultural 
revolution helped to provide factory hands or mine workers for 
the Industrial Revolution, which just then was in its preliminary 
phase. England’s agricultural revolution 2 certainly helps to 
explain why England had an industrial revolution. 

For a time English agriculture (or, at any rate, English land- 
lords) benefited greatly from the changes in industry as well as 
from those in farming. The “corn laws” and, even more, the 
Napoleonic wars served to limit, if not actually to stop, the im- 
portation of grain from the Continent and thus to preserve 

'The “enclosure” movement, developing rapidly in the latter half of the eight- 
eenth century, culminated in the first four decades of the nineteenth century. 

2 See Vol. I, pp ; 466-469, 716-717. 
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English markets for English grain, at the very time when a 
greater quantity of grain was required for the rapidly augmenting 
population of English industrial towns. In the circumstances, 
the price of foodstuffs went up and English landlords planted 
more grain and reaped richer profits. 

By 1815, however, the prosperity of English agriculture was 
seriously threatened. The cessation of the Napoleonic wars 
brought a renewal of normal trade relations between Britain and 
the Continent and the subsequent modification of the corn laws 
permitted a considerable importation of foreign grain, with which 
domestic grain had difficulty in competing — for several reasons. 
Much capital, which in the eighteenth century would have been 
applied to large-scale agriculture, was now being applied to large- 
scale machine manufacturing, where its returns were greater or 
promised to be greater. Labor was being so rapidly diverted 
from countryside to city — from farm to factory — and there was 
so much discontent on the part of workers who remained on the 
soil that the production of even the large estates fell off and, 
with the mounting competition of cheap Continental (and Irish) 
foodstuffs, the profits of English landlords declined. Besides, 
English agriculture suffered relatively more than English in- 
dustry or commerce from the disordered currency, bank failures, 
and other symptoms of the collapse of the inflation, or “boom,” 
which had been artificially stimulated by the peculiar and ab- 
normal developments of the Napoleonic era. It was symbolic of 
the post-Napolconic age that the governmental Board of Agri- 
culture, which gentlemen farmers of the eighteenth century had 
championed and which Arthur Young had headed, was formally 
abolished in 1822. English agriculture was in a slough of despond 
for almost twenty-five years after 18x5. 

Then came a great revival and development of agriculture — 
extending over the years from 1840 to 1874 and coinciding ap- 
proximately with the main phase of the Industrial Iui1i1b U ; . 
Revolution. It was, indeed, more than a coincidence aiization 
that the agricultural revival occurred during the main 
phase of the Industrial Revolution; it was a matter of 
cause and effect. For, whereas the so-called agricultural revolu- 
tion of the eighteenth century had been accomplished in an 
agrarian society, with the assistance of little or no machinery, 
the agricultural revival of the nineteenth century occurred in. a 
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predominantly industrial society and as a direct result of the 
application of industrial machinery and methods to farming. 
This revival of agriculture was basically more revolutionary than 
the earlier “agricultural revolution” had been; it was not so 
much an agricultural revolution per se as an aspect of the In- 
dustrial Revolution. Agriculture now became an “industry,” 
marked by much the same developments as were revolutionizing 
the textile and metal and many other industries. 

One important factor in the revival and “industrialization” 
of English agriculture was the rapid construction, after 1830, of 
railways. These enabled the products of English farms 
^ C and to be carried to city markets more expeditiously and 
Trans- ] ess tastefully than hitherto. And the fact that steam 
portation ra £ wa y S reac hed a high stage of development earlier 

than steamships was of special significance in explaining why 
for at least three decades English industrial towns were better 
markets for products brought by rail from English soil than for 
those transported by boat from foreign lands. 

Another important factor was the application to agriculture 
of “practical science,” particularly engineering and chemistry, 
Agricul which, as we have had occasion to remark, was closely 
ture and allied to the Industrial Revolution during its main 
En S 1 r phase. Engineering science, as employed for the con- 
neerm B s truction of railways and macadam roads, was ap- 
plauded and backed by agricultural, as well as by strictly in- 
dustrial, capitalists. 

Landlords soon learned, moreover, that engineering science 
could be utilized directly for agricultural purposes, especially for 
systematic drainage and other works making for a material 
access of tillable land. In 1823, a certain James Smith, the man- 
ager and engineer of a cotton factory, inaugurated on a farm 
near his factory systems of drainage and deep ploughing which 
converted marshes into gardens and stimulated wide interest and 
considerable imitation; a book of James Smith, Remarks on 
Thorough Draining and Deep Ploughing (1831), enjoyed a large 
sale. In 1843 John Reade, a gardener by trade and a self-taught 
mechanic, produced a cylindrical clay pipe, and two years later 
Thomas Scragy patented a machine for the manufacture of drain 
tiles. “Drainage works ” speedily became a commonplace of Eng- 
lish agriculture and a tie between it and the Industrial Revolution. 
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The basic contribution of chemical science to agriculture was 
made by a German, Justus von Liebig (1803-1873), who was 
professor of chemistry at the University of Giessen Agricul- 
from 1824 to 1852 and thereafter, until his death, at ture and 
the University of Munich. As a young man he did some Chemistr7 
important work in “pure chemistry,” particularly in respect of 
the ethyl family (to which alcohol belongs) ; and in his old age 
he acquired household fame throughout the world by the “ex- 
tract of beef” with which his name was associated. But most of 
Liebig’s life was devoted to utilitarian study of the chemistry of 
animals, vegetables, and soils. He showed conclusively that 
plants take certain minerals from the soil, thus tending to “ex- 
haust” it. He urged that, as a preventive of soil exhaustion and 
an aid to plant growth, tillable land should be scientifically fed 
with fertilizers containing the requisite chemicals; and he pointed 
out that superphosphate of lime and ammonium salts would be 
particularly helpful. 

Liebig’s doctrines were propagated in Britain through the 
translation and circulation of his famous book, Chemistry in its 
Bearing on Agriculture and Physiology (1840), and also through 
the activity of an agricultural station which one of his disciples 
set up in England to conduct scientific experiments with soils 
and fertilizers. 1 In 1843 the director of this station began the 
manufacture of superphosphate of lime, which was soon sold in 
large quantities. Moreover, the importation of Peruvian guano, 
which had amounted to only 1,700 tons in 1841, rose to 220,000 
tons in 1847; and the use of nitrate of soda, which had been in- 
troduced in 1835, grew proportionately in the 1850’s. As the age 
of “chemical agriculture” advanced, the production of English 
farms (with fewer hands) increased. 

Still another important factor in compensating English agri- 
culture for the shortage of manual labor was the invention and 
adoption of farm machinery. Horse-hoes and horse-rakes were 
improved. Mechanical drills and ploughs and iron rollers and 

l This experimental station, at Rothamsted, was founded and headed by Sir 
John Lawes, an enthusiastic “gentleman farmer” and indefatigable exponent of 
“agricultural chemistry,” and it was rendered technically competent by hie collab- 
oration of Sir Henry Gilbert, a professional chemist who had studied in Germany 
under Liebig. It should be added that the Royal Agricultural Society was incorpo- 
rated in 1840, under the patronage of Queen Victoria and with the motto “Practice 
with Science.” 
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cultivators and threshing machines were developed. In 1853 
the “ Croskill reaper” was perfected in England, and at about 
Agricul- the same time the “McCormick reaper” began to be 
tural Ma- imported from the United States. This latter reaper, 
chineiy ma y remarked, was the invention of Cyrus 

McCormick (1809-1884), a West Virginian farmer, who took 
out his first patent in 1834 and, after effecting further better- 
ment of his machines, proceeded in 1847 to set up at Chicago a 
factory for their commercial production. 

With the advent of machinery and applied science, British 
agriculture was “industrialized.” It became a prosperous busi- 
ness and attained to a high degree of technical excellence. Of 
some English landlords it was reported in 1870 that they offered 
a reward to anyone who could find a weed on their cultivated 
land. No other country could then show such yields of grain 
and root-crops per acre; and dealers came from all over the world 
to buy English live stock with which to improve the farm ani- 
mals of their several countries. Such supremacy, to be sure, 
was not long maintained, but while it lasted — say from 1850 
to 1870 — it demonstrated that a basic alteration and advance of 
agriculture, hardly less than of transportation and manufacturing, 
characterized the main phase of the Industrial Revolution. 

4. INDUSTRIAL CAPITALISM 

A most significant accompaniment of the Industrial Revolu- 
tion in England during the century from 1770 to 1870 was the 
growth of capitalism. Capitalism did not originate with the 
Industrial Revolution, for, as we have seen, it had been steadily 
developing in Europe since at least the sixteenth century, and 
without a considerable accumulation of wealth and a widespread 
desire for profits the Industrial Revolution could not have 
occurred. 

Prior to the Industrial Revolution, however, capitalist had 
Previous been mainly commercial or financial. Wealtn had 
ism * C om- keen accumulated in Emup^prlhcipally from overseas 
mer’ciai or commerce and had been applied, through such bank- 
Fmanciai ing centres as Florence, Augsburg, Antwerp, and 
latterly Amsterdam and London, to the promotion of ever more 

Note. The picture opposite is from the engraving of a British warship, The Fight- 
ing TSmiraire, by J. M. W. Turner (1775-1851). On Turner, see Vol. I, p. 748. 
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pretentious overseas undertakings and likewise, within Europe, 
to the stimulation of agriculture and the “domestic system” 
of industry. So obviously dependent was this capitalistic 
industry upon trade that in England the word “trade” 
came to denote not only commerce in general but any par- 
ticular industry whose products were traded; thus, the “iron 
trade” meant the manufacture of iron as well as co mm erce in 
iron. 

Moreover, the earlier capitalism had been managed and di- 
rected chiefly by landed nobles and upper middle-class persons, 
whose activities did not radically undermine the traditional 
society of Europe. As late as the eighteenth century the mass of 
Europeans were peasants, engaged in agriculture; and if an in- 
creasing number of them were engaging in capitalistic industry, 
they were doing so, through the “putting-out” system, in their 
own homes and in combination with farm-work. Certain indus- 
tries, such as mining and metallurgy, had long been capitalistic 
(in the more modern sense), owned and operated by aristocratic 
capitalists and employing fairly large numbers of workingmen 
who were neither farmers nor guildsmen. Besides, certain other 
industries, such as cotton and pottery, had been developing out- 
side the guilds and drawing workmen from the land. Yet in most 
industries a premium was put upon skilled artisans, and in most 
countries guild regulations about apprenticeship were respected. 
Industry (as well as agriculture and commerce) was becoming 
capitalistic, but capitalism was still closely associated with such 
historic habits as living in rural communities, belonging to guilds, 
and preserving traditional class distinctions. 

England in 1770 was different from other European countries 
not so much in the kind as in the degree of its capitalism . And 
as has been indicated in preceding pages, it was the high degree 
of capitalism in England which, with the exceptional circum- 
stances of the Revolutionary and Napoleonic wars, expedited 
in that country the revolution of industry from small scale to 
large scale, from farmhouse to factory, from simple tool to com- 
plex machine. Without large capital easily accessible through 
banks, it would Have been impossible to finance the manufacture 
and installation of such machinery as Arkwright’s water-frame, 

Noth. The picture opposite is from an etching, entitled “Things that Tower,” by 
an American artist, Joseph Pennell (1860-1926). 
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Crompton’s “mule,” Cartwright’s power loom, Smeaton’s pump, 
Cort’s “processes,” or Watt’s steam-engine. 

But such machinery, once in successful operation, served to 
enhance capitalism and to give it novel significance. With the 
The Industrial Revolution, capitalism entered a new and 

Austria/ 11 " extraordinarily expansive phase. Capitalism became 
Capital- distinctively industrial. How this happened may be 
ism learned from an examination of certain effects of the 

mechanizing of industry. 

First of all, it should be borne in mind that most of the new 
industrial machinery was far too expensive to be owned by 
peasants or artisans and much too cumbersome and complicated 
to be housed in their cottages or operated by them without 
superintendence. Hence it was purchased by wealthy men, or 
by “promoters” with the backing of wealthy men, and it was 
installed and operated in special buildings — factories or found- 
ries — which the same wealthy men put up and to which they 
could bring numerous workingmen to tend the machines under 
expert central guidance. 

In other words, the factory (or mill) came with industrial 
machinery. It is true that there had been some mills or factories 
The before the Industrial Revolution; we have referred 
Factory to a silk mill in England in 1719; and even earlier 
System there had been factory-like foundries and collieries in 
connection with metallurgical industry. The fact remains, how- 
ever, that only with the advent of much machinery at the end 
of the eighteenth century did the factory become a common and 
usual centre of industrial production. Thereafter, we may prop- 
erly speak of a f actory system as prevailing in the “ great industry ” 
carried on by machines in capitalists’ factories. It was obviously 
very different from the dom estic s ystem of the older, and still 
continuing, “little industry ’’'conducted by hand or simple tools 
in the workers’ houses. For a long time the new factory system 
and the old domestic system existed side by side, and even today 
the latter has not wholly disappeared in England or anywhere 
else. But in measure as an industry has been mechanized, the 
factory system has tended to dominate and then to supplant 
the domestic system. 

Another very important fact to be borne in mind is that the 
owners of machinery and factories were in a position to make far 
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greater profits than the middle-men who utilized the hand-work 
and home-work of artisans and peasants. The domestic worker 
usually labored hard for a very small wage, but his employer 
could get from him only what he actually made with his own 
hands and his own tools, and he frequently alternated work for 
his industrial employer with agricultural work for himself. On 
the other hand, the factory worker, usually divorced from the 
land and deprived of any income from that source, labored 
exclusively for his industrial employer, and labored in such a 
way that his employer got from him much more than he could 
possibly have produced with his own hands. In the factory, it 
was the machine which really did the work, and it did an amount 
of work which, before its invention, could only have been done 
by ten, or a hundred, or a thousand, or several thousand human 
beings. The machine was thus equivalent to so many human 
beings; they were iron men because they were mechanical; and 
they were iron slaves to the employer because he owned the 
machine. The factory worker was merely an overseer of gangs 
of iron slaves; he tended them and made them work; and their 
multiplying production accrued to the profit, not of their over- 
seers, but of their masters, the capitalists who owned them. 

Machine-owning capitalists were at first of two kinds. Some 
were persons who had already been enriched by the earlier com- 
mercial capitalism and who belonged to the upper The 
middle class or the landed nobility. These were es- 
pecially enabled by their ownership of extensive es- Capital- 
tates, as well as by their association with banks and ists 
their familiarity with joint-stock companies, to apply new ma- 
chinery and new processes to coal mining and iron working. 
Such a gentleman as the Duke of Bridgewater, the coal mag- 
nate and canal builder, is a good example of the aristocratic 
agricultural capitalist who during the preliminary phase of the 
Industrial Revolution turned industrial capitalist. Other ma- 
chine-owning capitalists, however, were “self-made men,” drawn 
from the lower classes, without previous name or fame. These 
came to the fore, particularly in the textile industry, by reason of 
inventive genius and ability as “promoters. ” Arkwright, the ex- 
barber, was such a “ self-made man,” and such too, with the assis- 
tance of Matthew Boulton, was James Watt. In these and numer- 
ous other cases, the “self-made man” shared profits of factory 
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production with established capitalists and often became an 
outstanding capitalist himself. Industrial capitalism thus held 
out to lower-class individuals a more alluring prospect of rising 
in the social scale than the earlier and more aristocratic capitalism 
had done, and hence it was more subversive of traditional class 
distinctions. 

Early industrial capitalists were likely to be in close and 
direct contact with their business enterprises. Richard Arkwright, 
for example, was not so much a passive capitalist as an active 
“promoter,” manager, superintendent, and dealer. As “pro- 
moter” he contracted loans, built factories, and installed ma- 
chinery. As manager, he hired workmen and sought profits 
with which he could pay off the loans and amass wealth for 
himself. As superintendent, he sped from mill to mill in his 
“coach and four,” seeing that the work was being done properly, 
that the laborers were not idle, that the machines were in good 
order. As dealer, he purchased the raw cotton and sold the 
finished goods. Richard Arkwright, like many other industrial 
capitalists of his day, was both shrewd and hard-working; the 
title of knighthood which King George III conferred upon the ex- 
barber seemed an appropriate reward for his abundant qualities 
of assiduity and ambition. 

As time went on and the factory system was extended and 
became more complicated, and especially as larger industrial 
enterprises, like railways, were undertaken, the individual cap- 
italist tended to play a less active role. Ownership of large-scale 
industry passed more and more from individuals and partner- 
ships to joint-stock companies and corporations, which entrusted 
the superintendence and dealing, even the management and 
promotion, to salaried employes and which contented them- 
selves with floating the necessary loans (in the form of stocks 
or bonds) and distributing the ensuing profits (in the form of 
dividends or interest) among their directing officers and among 
“investors” outside. In this way, many industrial capitalists 
came to have no personal relationship whatsoever with the 
business from which their profits were derived. They were mere 
investors, delivering profits which they had obtained from one 
industry to a banker or broker for investment in another indus- 
try and receiving dividends and interest, perhaps from several 
different industries, without serious expenditure of mental or 
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physical energy on their part. There was, of course, a consider- 
able element of gambling in this procedure. Individual investors 
might lose, as well as make, fortunes. Not knowing first-hand 
much about a given enterprise, they might invest in one which 
was badly conceived or badly managed. Even well-managed 
and normally profitable enterprises might occasionally experi- 
ence “hard times” and suffer reverses. In such instances di- 
rectors of large means could afford, better than small investors, 
temporarily to forego profits and patiently to await a revival 
of business. It soon became evident that the capitalist’s hazard 
would be lessened if he invested his capital in several different 
industries. Hence, a man who made money in one business was 
likely to become a financial supporter and beneficiary of several 
businesses, and the more capital he had the more likely he was 
to weather storms and add to his ownership and his wealth. 

By means of machinery and the factory system, the wealth 
of England increased prodigiously during the period of the 
Industrial Revolution. Just as previous and relatively Multipli- 
modest accumulations of capital had permitted the 
Industrial Revolution to get under way in England, so Capital in 
greater and greater accumulations resulted from every En s land 
major advance of the Revolution and paved the way in turn for 
new progress. The quantitative growth of industrial capitalism 
from 1770 to 1830 carried England from the preliminary phase 
into the main phase of the Industrial Revolution, and its forward 
leap during the main phase, from 1830 to 1870, introduced 
England to an even higher stage of industrialization, as we 
shall have occasion to show in a later chapter. 

It is impossible to state precisely what the wealth of England 
amounted to at any given time, but from certain estimates which 
have been made 1 some notion of its growth may be obtained. 
According to these estimates, the value of English capital, fixed 
at 500 million pounds sterling in 1750, rose to 1,500 million in 
1800, to 2,500 million in 1833, and to 6,000 million in 1865. 
If such sums had been distributed evenly among all the people, 
every man, woman, and child in England would have had £71 in 
1750, £167 in 1800, £176 in 1833, and £275 in 1865. In fact, how- 
ever, they were not distributed evenly. The portion of them repre- 

1 G. R. Porter, The Progress of the Nation, new ed. by F. W. Hirst (1912), 
pp. 694-703. 
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senting the value of land and agricultural equipment — a portion 
which declined from 60 per cent in 1750 to 31 per cent in 1875 — 
belonged to a relatively small number of titled aristocrats and 
country gentlemen, while the waxing remainder of English 
wealth, representing chiefly the value of mines, factories, and 
shipping, was owned by industrial capitalists — an undoubtedly 
growing group but growing proportionately less than the total 
population. 

Hence, while the mass of the English people were not imme- 
diately benefited economically by the Industrial Revolution, the 
capitalist class, including landlords, as well as bankers, commer- 
cial magnates, and machine manufacturers (among whom must 
be reckoned some persons who had risen from poverty), were 
enormously enriched and rendered very powerful. These added 
wealth to riches. The new wealth came from coal, iron, machines, 
factory production. It came from improved means of trans- 
portation — canals, macadam roads, railways, and steamboats. 
It came from a rapidly expanding domestic market for the 
products of English industry; the population of England in- 
creased from seven and a half million in 1770 to almost twenty- 
three million in 1871. It came from foreign trade, which grew 
in value from 32 million pounds sterling in 1785 to 546 million 
in 1870. It came also from investments abroad, for especially 
after 1815 England exported capital as well as commodities. 

We have said that the mass of the English people were not 
i m mediately benefited economically by the Industrial Revolu- 
Little Im- tion. Indeed, for a considerable time they were worse 
Benefit* °® un der the new r6gime of industrial capitalism than 
for the they had been previously. The large number of them 
Masses who had been engaged in domestic manufacture, along 
with agricultural work, gradually discovered that they could 
not successfully compete with factory manufacture. They 
could produce by hand an ever lessening fraction of what a 
machine could produce, and the wages which they received from 
middle-men correspondingly decreased. The lot of hand-loom 
weavers in competition with mechanical weaving, for example, 
was pitiable and tragic. Persons who clung to hand-weaving were 
reduced to incessant toil and the direst poverty. Some rioted 
and vainly attempted to smash machines and destroy factories. 
Others gave up the unequal contest and, prevented by “enclo- 
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sures” and the excess of agricultural laborers from making a full 
living on the land, they put away their hand-looms and spinning- 
wheels, packed up their few personal belongings, and with their 
families left the rural cottage and went off to seek employment 
in a factory town. 

But if it was almost impossible to earn a living by hand-work 
in the country, it was by no means easy to earn a living in the 
city by machine-work. Machines, in order to do vastly more work 
than all the human beings in England, required, as we have 
pointed out, only a relatively small number of human workers 
to oversee and tend them. With the rapidly increasing population 
of England, which was being concentrated more and more in 
the cities through their own natural growth as well as through 
migration from the surrounding countryside, there were many 
more persons seeking factory jobs than could be profitably em- 
ployed — without reducing the profits of factory owners (which 
would have been contrary to a basic principle of industrial 
capitalism). 

Many persons did find employment in factories, mines, and 
foundries, on railways and steamboats, or in other novel under- 
takings of the Industrial Revolution. But even for the more 
fortunate, there was likely to be an anxious period of transition 
from one occupation to another, involving many difficulties of 
adaptation to unfamiliar environment and to strange Lot of 
ways of living and working. And such employes were 
degraded into the position of “proletarians,” owning prole- 
no property, possessing no land or tools or any capital tarians 
of their own, dependent exclusively on daily wages, and living 
in rented rooms. The distinction between “proletarians” and 
“capitalists,” though incomplete, was greatly enhanced by the 
Industrial Revolution. 

The life and labor of the English masses under the earlier sys- 
tems of manorial agriculture and domestic industry have some- 
times been too glowingly idealized. Rural cottages of the old 
regime were small and uncomfortable, and their inmates — women 
and small children as well as men — knew all about hard work, 
long hours, and small wages and occasionally something first-hand 
about pestilence and famine. Yet the life and labor of the English 
masses under the factory system of industry, at least in its pre- 
liminary phase, can hardly be described too sombrely. 
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Congestion was one characteristic of the new system. Several 
big machines were huddled in one building— the factory — which 
was put up usually with haste and cheapness and with 
Conges- little attention to problems of lighting, ventilation, or 
sanitation. Then where there was one factory so 
located as to avail itself most economically of motive power- 
water or coal — and of transportation facilities, other factories 
tended to cluster . 1 And then, about an ever-congesting industrial 
centre of machines, water-wheels, and smokestacks, would be 
grouped row after row of tenement houses, constructed for factory 
workers with even greater haste and cheapness and with even 
less thought of light and air than was bestowed on the housing 
of machines. In dark and dingy quarters, whose supply was 
usually behind the demand, lived in congestion and squalor an 
aggregation of human beings — a whole family in a room or two, 
a single block of tenements housing more persons than many a 
country village. Congestion involved not only the concentration of 
industrial plants but also the growth of ugly, insanitary city slums. 

Monotony was another characteristic of the new system. 
There was monotony in the appearance of factory towns, in the 
Mon otony rectan S u ^ ar blocks and the rows of box-like tenements; 

and there was monotony in factory labor. The factory 
worker did not daily alternate one kind of occupation with an- 
other; he was not weaving at one hour and hoeing at another; 
his time was not his own. He came and went at the sound of 
the factory whistle. He worked steadily for long hours — twelve, 
fourteen, and even more — amid the monotonous buzz and hum 
of machinery. Moreover, the work itself was monotonous. It 
was not, for the individual worker, the whole varied process of 
making cloth, but rather it was attention to one particular de- 
tail — tending some part of a machine, pulling a lever, brushing 
away dirt, mending broken threads. This was an outcome of 
the “division of labor,” which the Industrial Revolution em- 
phasized and which undoubtedly contributed to speed and 
efficiency of production but which tended to make the worker 

1 The northern and midland counties of England, which before the Revolution 
had been more sparsely inhabited than the southern counties, now became, thanks 
to their water-power and their deposits of coal and iron, the chief seats of industrial 
enterprise, and such cities as Manchester, Leeds, Sheffield, Birmingham, Newcastle, 
Glasgow, and Liverpool became the most populous, with the exception of London, 
in all England. 
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almost an automaton, habitually repeating some special opera- 
tion and suffering consequently from rustiness of mind and 
restiveness of body. Boredom and nervousness were further 
accentuated by the necessity of the worker’s keeping pace with 
the machine, no matter how tired he might be, for the machine 
seldom slackened its speed, and prompt accurate action on the 
part of the worker, no matter how trivial it might seem in itself, 
was vitally necessary to machine production. 

Finally, insecurity of employment was characteristic of the 
new system, and it had several aspects, (i) The growing urban 
proletariat was utterly dependent on the wages of in- t . 
dustry. Its members had no land, not even garden 
patches from which they could supplement their income and on 
which they could fall back at least for food if they lost their in- 
dustrial jobs. (2) There was a surplus of urban proletarians who 
had nothing to sell but their labor. The result was keen and 
bitter competition among them for factory jobs, a fact which 
factory owners were not slow to perceive and profit from. Wages 
could be kept low, and factory workers could be ruthlessly dis- 
charged with the certain knowledge that at least equally compe- 
tent and cheap workers would take their places. (3) The factory 
system put a premium on unskilled workmen. For most factory 
jobs, neither high intelligence nor a long period of apprenticeship 
was requisite. Indeed, there was a marked preference for persons 
who were mechanically rather than mentally inclined and who 
did not think that they knew all about the industry. 

(4) There was an especially marked preference for the employ- 
ment of women and children, particularly in the textile industries. 1 
They were used to smaller wages. They were more amenable to 
orders. They were apt to be nimbler and more conscientious. In 
some factories children of eight or nine years of age worked from 
five or six o’clock in the morning till ten or eleven at night, with 
very little time off for meals and none for recreation. Employ- 
In some factories, pauper children were practically 
enslaved; they were lodged in factory lofts and and 
boarded in factory dining-rooms, and their whole time Children 
belonged to the factory owners. Nor was it uncommon for the 
foreman of a factory to beat children who fell asleep at their work 

1 In mining, too, women and children were employed to pull carts of coal through 
underground tunnels and to the surface. 
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or who broke the rules of the establishment. Employment of 
women and chil dren was no novel invention of the Industrial 
Revolution, but it was novel, under the factory system, to employ 
them away from home and in mass. This new kind of factory em- 
ployment of women and children had, of course, disruptive effects 
on the famil y and on home life and sadly deleterious effects on 
health and morals. It also had the effect of lowering the level of 
wages and the standard of living and of depriving many able-bodied 
men of jobs. Not infrequently, in fact, the traditional relations of 
the family W ere reversed; wives and children became the bread- 
winners, while grown men kept what house there was and vainly 
sought employment or resigned themselves to chronic idleness. 

(5) Before the Industrial Revolution almost anyone could 
work who would; the labor might be arduous and its returns 
meagre, but there was some remunerative work for 
ployment everyone ; unemployed persons were 1 1 rogues and vaga- 
bonds.” With the Revolution, however, appeared a 
new social phenomenon, the product of the factors mentioned in 
the preceding paragraph — the phenomenon of chronic unem- 
ployment. With the large-scale mechanizing of industry and the 
rise of the factory system, a considerable number of persons 
(sometimes larger and sometimes smaller) who could and would 
work were unable to find work to do. They constituted a jobless 
as well as landless element in the proletariat, and existed, in the 
midst of unprecedented accumulations of capital, only on public 
bounty or private charity. (6) To the persons who under the 
new system could not get any work, and who therefore were 
chronically unemployed, must be added from time to time a 
larger number of persons who lost their jobs through industrial 
depressions or crises, through' age or impaired efficiency, through 
strikes and other labor disputes, through perfecting of machinery 
or invention of new processes. Whatever the cause, the result 
was a high degree of insecurity in employment and income for 
the mass of industrial workers. (7) Even workers who were for- 
tunate enough to have steady employment were ordinarily in 
receipt of wages which barely sufficed for their immediate needs. 
They could not provide adequately for old age, for illness or 
accident, for schooling of dependents. They could have for 
themselves few of the comforts and luxuries which in ever greater 
abundance they were helping to produce. 
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• In fine, the immediate economic effects of the Industrial Revo- 
lution were, on the one hand, to add enormously to English 
wealth and capital and, on the other hand, to degrade the English 
masses, enlarging the urban proletariat and holding it to poverty 
as a permanent condition. In time, as we shall point out in subse- 
quent chapters of this book, much was done in England, and else- 
where, to better the lot of industrial workers and to improve the 
material conditions of their life and labor. The worst conditions 
undoubtedly prevailed in England during the preliminary phase 
of the Industrial Revolution, from 1770 to 1830, and some im- 
provement was already perceptible during the main phase, from 
1830 to 1870. Yet nowhere and at no time to the present day has 
any acceptable solution been found of the most basic problem 
which industrial capitalism entailed, and which its continuing 
progress has only served to complicate, the problem of how, in 
the midst of multiplying wealth, to prevent poverty. 

Against the undoubtedly unfortunate effects of industrial 
capitalism and the factory system must be set some very real or 
potential advantages. Industrial capitalism, we must Potential 
emphasize, was the historically vital force in the Indus- Advan- 
trial Revolution; and the Industrial Revolution repre- industri- 
sented a most epochal development in man’s efforts Nation 
to subdue nature and make it serve his ends. Through the 
coming of machinery, a man could produce a wide range of 
luxuries as well as necessities, and he could produce them in a 
fraction of the time which had been required by previous hand- 
work. He could travel much faster and more cheaply. He 
could live more comfortably, with electric lights, hot and cold 
running water, steam heat, a profusion of mechanical conven- 
iences. He could' feed on the most varied products of the whole 
world. He could know quickly what was happening throughout 
the world. And from routine toil he could be assured of an un- 
parallelled amount of leisure for recreation and for self-cultiva- 
tion, mental and spiritual as well as physical. It must be noted 
that in reference to all these admittedly desirable ends, we have 
used the word could. We know that few of them were actually 
realized for the English masses by the coming of machinery. 
This sad fact, however, was not the fault of machinery. Ma- 
chinery was potentially a great blessing to mankind. Its coming, 
together with the amazing development of industrial capitalism, 
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at least held out to the masses, not less than to the classes, an 
inspiring and substantial hope. 

Moreover, there were direct and perhaps more tangible ad- 
vantages of the new system, even to the proletariat. In contrast 
with the domestic system which kept industrial workers apart, 
the factory system brought them together and eventually led 
them to unite for the promotion of their common interests. The 
rise of trade unionism, with its certainly beneficial effects upon 
living and working conditions, was a concomitant of the rise of 
industrial capitalism. Then, too, the rapid growth of population, 
particularly of urban population, served to break down a good 
deal of previous isolation and conservatism, to foster a demo- 
cratic spirit, and to intensify the request for popular education 
and for a large number of political and social changes. The urban 
proletariat was a far more vocal and effective force than the rural 
workers had been in denouncing abuses and demanding reforms. 
And there can be little doubt that life in a factory town, with all 
its misery and squalor, was preferred to country life by a large 
number of persons. It was at once more sociable to those who 
liked company and more concealing to those who wished to live 
aloof. It was more casual and, to many, more exhilarating. 

5. SPREAD OF THE INDUSTRIAL REVOLUTION 

So far, we have spoken of the Industrial Revolution almost 
wholly as an English (or British) development. Such it was 
Industrial during most of its preliminary phase, from 1770 to 
aon° 1U " I ^ 3 °- ^ began in England, for reasons which have 
at first been set forth in the first section of the present chapter; 
English and the advantage which England thereby gained was 
strengthened by the circumstances of the Revolutionary and 
Napoleonic wars, from 1793 to 1815, by the continuing vigor 
throughout these years of rural economy and guild regulations 
on the Continent, by the confirming of peasant proprietorship 
of land in France, and by Britain’s legal prohibition, until 1825, 
of the export of machinery. 

With the increase of industrial capitalism in England, it was 
quite natural that some Englishmen should invest surplus capital 
in foreign enterprises. As early as 1781 an English iron-master, 
Wilkinson by name, established the famous Creusot ironworks 
in France and equipped them with a steam-engine. Then, while 
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the Napoleonic wars were in progress, a goodly number of Eng- 
lish mechanics cooperated with English capitalists (and foreign 
governments) to smuggle textile and other machinery Export of 
out of Britain and to install it in factories, especially English 
in the Netherlands, in order to profit from the excep- anOJa- 
tional demand of Continental peoples at that tim e chiner y 
for cheap clothing and for war munitions. For example, William 
Cockerill, an English mechanic and inventor, with the assistance 
of English capital, constructed in 1799 at Verviers in the southern 
Netherlands (it then belonged to France and is now in Belgium) 
the first wool-carding and wool-spinning machines on the Conti- 
nent, and in 1807 he established a large machine shop at Liege. 
Orders soon poured in on him from all over Europe, and he 
amassed a handsome fortune. 

After the restoration of peace and more normal trade relations 
in 1815, machine production was quickened and extended on the 
Continent. For a long time the bulk of machine- 
made goods continued to come from English factories 
and foundries, but as a growing number of persons on 
the Continent were anxious to emulate English capi- 
talists and as English capital and English engineers 
could be drawn upon to finance and operate new in- 
dustrial enterprises, Continental factories and foundries (usually 
equipped with machinery whose parts or designs were derived 
from England) began to spring up and spread and to supply 
some of the Continental market. John Cockerill, the son o£ 
William Cockerill, formed a partnership with the King of the 
Netherlands in 1817; the King supplied confiscated church build- 
ings and Cockerill additional capital and the brains for housing 
and developing a great iron foundry at Seraing (near Li6ge). 
By 1840, Seraing was the largest plant of its kind in the world, 
making steam-engines and employing 2,500 men. By this time, 
too, Cockerill owned cotton, woollen, and linen factories, and a 
paper mill in Belgium, spinning mills and zinc mines in Germany, 
forges in southern France, a cotton mill at Barcelona (in Spain), 
a doth factory in Poland, a sugar plant in Dutch Guiana (in 
South America), and had important investments in four coal 
mines, a gun factory, and several rolling-mills. 

It was during the main phase of the Industrial Revolution in 
England, from 1830 to 1870, that the Revolution became really 
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impressive in certain Continental countries. The legal prohibi- 
tion on the export of machinery from Britain was now removed. 
Moreover, the progress of the Revolution in Britain was provid- 
ing an ever-growing amount of surplus capital for export abroad 
and an ever-increasing incentive to ambitious foreigners to visit 
Britain and to study and imitate its financial methods and in- 
dustrial technic. Besides, the successful opening of the first 
important railway in England in 1830 created an enthusiasm 
for widespread railway construction, not only in Britain but 
also on the Continent, and railways speeded up the Industrial 
Revolution on the Continent as well as in Britain. Furthermore, 
thanks to prior beginnings of industrial capitalism on the Con- 
tinent and to the patronage of Continental bankers and states- 
men, considerable funds were now available outside Britain foi 
supplementing the foreign investments of English capitalists. 

Belgium was the first country on the Continent to be revolu- 
tionized industrially. Here the process began before 1830, bul 
afterwards it went on rapidly, so that by 1870 Belgium jadustrial 
was already the most densely populated country in Revoiu- 
Europe and a majority of its inhabitants were urban 
and directly dependent upon industry or trade. As 
early as 1834 — only four years after the completion of the Liver- 
pool and Manchester railway in England — the Belgian parlia- 
ment adopted a plan (which had been drawn up by George 
Stephenson) for the construction of a national system of railways 
radiating from Liege and Brussels, and, through loans contracted 
in England, the plan was carried into effect speedily and profit- 
ably. Thenceforth, relative to her population, Belgium kept pace 
with Britain in all manner of industrial development. 

France was more slowly and much less thoroughly industrial- 
ized. Her mineral resources were less plentiful, and her traditions 
of hand-work, luxury manufacture, and small-scale toBlranjCe 
agriculture were more solidly entrenched. Yet the In- 
dustrial Revolution gradually penetrated France. At first it 
affected mining and metallurgy. The output of coal rose from 
800,000 tons in 1815 (about the same as in 1770) to 1,800,000 in 
1830, and of pig iron from 100,000 to 300,000 tons, while the 
number of steam-engines increased from 15 to 625 (still used 
mainly for pumping water out of mines). After 1830 the French 
government was more favorably disposed toward machine in- 
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dustry; and such industry was especially vitalized by railway 
construction, which began in France in 1842 with a line from 
Paris to Rouen and thence to Le Havre (built by an English 
company with English capital and English workmen), and was 
extended farther and farther during the 1850’s and 1860’s, ra- 
diating out from Paris to Strasbourg, Lyons, Marseilles, Brest, 
Bordeaux, and Toulouse. From 1830 to 1870, the output of 
French coal increased from 1,800,000 tons to 16,000,000, and of 
French pig iron from 300,000 to 1,400,000 tons, while the horse- 
power of French steam-engines (exclusive of locomotives and 
marine engines) rose from 20,000 to 336,000. After 1840, more- 
over, power-driven machinery began seriously to compete with 
hand-work in the French textile industries. Most of the new 
mechanical industry in France was concentrated in the north of 
the country — in Alsace and Lorraine and in the regions about 
Lille, Rouen, and Paris. Nevertheless, despite the coming of 
railways and factories, with significant social and political con- 
sequences, France remained in 1870 predominantly agricultural, 
and the domestic system of industry still flourished widely. 

Germany, despite vast resources of coal and iron, was even 
more backward than France. Although some machinery was 
brought in from England and a few factories were 
Germany built prior to 1830, there was hardly the beginning of 
an industrial revolution in Germany until after that 
date. The formation of the Zottverein (the tariff union of most of 
the German states except Austria) in 1833, actuated by agri- 
cultural demands, 1 served to stimulate trade and increase wealth, 
and simultaneously to foster the desire and provide some surplus 
capital for improving the means of internal transportation. In 
1839, with the additional aid of English capital, the first im- 
portant German railway was built from Dresden to Leipzig; in 
1840 it was extended to Magdeburg; and by 1848 Germany 
(including Austria) possessed some 4,000 miles of railway, con- 
necting Berlin with Hamburg, the Rhine, Cracow, Prague, 
Vienna, and Laibach. In Germany, unlike England, Belgium, 
and France, railway construction preceded the real beginnings 
of industrialization; but just as railways speeded up foundries 
and factories in those countries, so it brought them into being 
in Germany. Here the coal output, less than France’s in 1850, 

1 On the formation of the Z Oliver dn, see Vol. I, p. 794. 
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rose to 16 million tons in i860 and to 37^ million in 1870, while 
the production of pig iron jumped to half a million tons in i860 
and to almost two million in 1870. In the meantime power- 
driven machinery was being applied to cotton spinning, and 
textile factories were arising in Saxony, Silesia, Westphalia, and 
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the Rhineland. Cotton weaving, as well as the manufacture of 
other textiles, still remained predominantly a hand industry in 
1870, and at this date 64 per cent of the population of Germany 
(exclusive of Austria) were classed as rural and agricultural, as 
compared with 36 per cent urban and industrial. Yet the In- 
dustrial Revolution was clearly under way in Germany; its 
revolutionary consequences were to become obvious after 1870. 

Elsewhere on the Continent, large-scale manufacturing with its 
attendant factory system and industrial capitalism appeared be- 
fore 1870— occasionally and sporadically. There were some in- 
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stances in the Dutch Netherlands, 1 in Sweden, in Spain. There 
was considerable development in Russian Poland, particularly 
near Warsaw; and a few factories were erected by 
^Europe English “promoters” at St. Petersburg and Moscow. 

Bohemia (especially Prague) and German Austria 
(especially Vienna) participated somewhat in the mechanizing 
of industry, but other areas of the Habsburg Empire— and the 
whole expanse of the Russian and Ottoman Empires — were 
scarcely touched as yet by the Industrial Revolution. In the 
1850’s some steam-engines were brought into northern Italy 
(Piedmont), and Count Cavour acquired his first fame — and 
large wealth — as a promoter of industrial undertakings and in- 
dustrial capitalism; yet before 1870 the factory system was em- 
bryonic in the north and hardly existent elsewhere in Italy. 

Overseas, English machinery and English capital helped to 
inaugurate the Industrial Revolution in the United States. Here, 
Industrial as we have noted earlier in the present chapter, there 
tion°in~ was a S°°d deal mechanical invention, and in the 
United northeastern part of the country there was consider- 

States a y e factory production, before 1830. After 1830, 

however, the progress of industrialization was more rapid. 
Factories for large-scale production of textiles and shoes sprang 
up in New England; extensive building and operation of railways 
between 1840 and 1870 led to a prodigious development of coal 
mining and ironworking in Pennsylvania and also of markets 
for machine-made goods of every kind. These markets continued 
to be served largely by British factories, and the majority of 
the American people continued to devote themselves to agricul- 
ture, but it was evident by 1870 that the United States was to 
become a great industrial — and capitalist — nation. 

Wherever the Industrial Revolution spread, it displayed in 
Universal greater or less degree the same features as charac- 
Features * erize< ^ ^ in England — power-driven machinery, the 
of Indus- factory system, rapid growth of cities, greatly increased 
trializa- production of textiles, coal, and iron, expansion of 
on trade, multiplication of banks and business corpora- 
tions, transformation of “domestic” and agricultural workers 
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l The Dutch Netherlands (Holland) continued to be important economically, 
but by reason more of the older commercial and financial capitalism, than of the 
newer industrial capitalism. 
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into a landless wage-seeking proletariat, notable growth in num- 
bers and a more notable growth in wealth and power of indus- 
trial capitalists, and a whole series of social and political problems 
gravely affecting capital and labor and their mutual relation- 
ship. Accompanying the spread of the Industrial Revolution, 
moreover, and in some cases preceding other phases of it, went 
improved means of communication and certain aids to more com- 
fortable living— railways, steamships, telegraph lines, gas lighting, 
photography, canning, and engineering and chemical contribu- 
tions to agriculture as well as to manufacturing. 

In general, it may be said that the Industrial Revolution, 
occurring originally in England between 1770 and 1870, spread 
significantly to Belgium about 18x5, to France about 1825, to 
the United States about 1830, to Germany aboiit 1850, to Italy 
about i860. With the exception of Great , Britain and Belgium, 
all these countries were still preponderantly agricultural in 1870, 
but in all of them manufacturing was growing faster than agri- 
culture, while machine manufacture, the factory system, and 
industrial capitalism were expanding at the expense of hand- 
work, the “domestic” system, and the older and more tradi- 
tional class distinctions. It was the years from 1830 to 1870 
which witnessed not only a full-fledged economic revolution in 
England but the clear beginnings of such a revolution in western 
Europe and in America, and which already promised, through 
railway construction, export of capital, and search for markets, 
to revolutionize] at no distant date, central and eastern Europe, 
and perhaps the whole world: • , 

The Industrial Revolution in' its beginnings’ was evolutionary 
rather than truly revolutionary. The date of 1770 for its be- 
ginning in England is, of course, quite arbitrary, and Contintlit y 
so too are the several dates which have been assigned of indus- 
to its spread to other countries. But even so, it is 
much more defensible to maintain that the Industrial 
Revolution had definite beginnings than that it has had an end. 
The date of 1870 is not only arbitrary; it is purely imaginary. 
We have used it simply because by that time a leading country 
of Europe had been radically changed from an old agricultural 
and commercial basis to a new basis of industry and because the 
factors in producing such a change in one country were already 
operating to bring about a similar change in other countries. 
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Already the Industrial Revolution, developing in Europe and 
spreading outward, bade fair to create a mechanical industrial 
society and civilization throughout the world. But the creation 
was the work of the Industrial Revolution even more after 1870 
than before, and it is yet far from complete. 

Before following the later course of the Industrial Revolution, 
we shall do well to turn aside and consider the political and 
cultural developments which in Europe parallelled the progress 
of industrialization from 1830 to 1870. 




CHAPTER XVI 

ECONOMIC AND POLITICAL LIBERALISM 

I. THE STATE-SYSTEM AND THE NEW LIBERALISM 

T LEAST superficially, the state-system of 
Europe in 1830 was about wbat it had 
been in the eighteenth or seventeenth cen- 
tury. There were numerous independent 
states. Certain of them, by reason of their size 
or strength, were accounted Great Powers — 
Britain, France, Austria, Prussia, and Russia. 
Others ranked as "second-class” powers — Spain, Sweden, the 
Netherlands, and (latterly) the Ottoman Empire. 

Others, though aspiring to a higher position, could peers’’ 
appropriately be described as “third-class” — Por- and 
tugal, Denmark, Sardinia, the Two Sicilies, Ba- 
varia, Saxony, Belgium, Greece, etc. Still others, ropean 
constituting the largest number, were almost negligi- 
ble in resources — Baden, Oldenburg, Saxe-Weimar, 

Bremen, some thirty other German states, Tuscany, Parma, 
Modena, the Papal State, the loose federation of Swiss cantons, 
Andorra, San Marino, Liechtenstein, etc. 

Every one of the European states, whether great or small, rich 
or poor, was a sovereign state, theoretically equal to every other, 
exercising supreme authority within its territory and maintaining 
the same sort of international relations with the out- TheJi 
side world as had obtained among European states Theoretic 
since the Thirty Years’ War and the time of Grotius. 1 Equity 
As in earlier times, too, common historic traditions of a Historic 
distinctively European civilization were strong enough Commu- 
to supply the several political entities (except the 
Ottoman Empire) with a consciousness of belonging to a Conti- 
nental community and thus helped to bind them together morally 
in a real European state-system. 

1 On the state-system of the early seventeenth century, see Vol. I, pp. 274-275. 
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In 1830 the form of government in European states was as 
predominantly monarchical as it had been in the seventeenth 
or eighteenth century. There were still a few so-called republics 
Preva- — the Swiss cantons, four city-states in Germany, 1 and 

lence of infinitesimal San Marino in Italy — but the Nether- 
Monarchy ] an f [ S) once a republic, was now a monarchy, the former 
Italian republics of Venice and Genoa had recently passed to the 
monarchies of Austria and Sardinia respectively, the newly in- 
dependent states of Belgium and Greece were acquiring mon- 
archs, and elsewhere — from England to Russia and from Sweden 
to Spain — government continued to be carried on under the old 
name and with the traditional etiquette of monarchy. The 
European monarchs of 1830, as of an earlier century, might differ 
in title— emperor, king, archduke, grand-duke, or plain duke; 
they might be addressed variously as “Majesty,” “Most Chris- 
tian Majesty,” “Imperial Majesty,” or “Serene Highness”; they 
might be “limited,” like the king of Great Britain, or “auto- 
cratic,” like the tsar of Russia. But still, as formerly, they were 
a select little caste, belonging to famed families, such as Habs- 
burg, Bourbon, Hohenzollern, Romanov, and Saxe-Coburg, now 
much intermarried; 2 greeting one another as “brother” or 
“cousin”; and solemnly talking at home and abroad about “my 
people,” “my army,” “my treasury,” “my laws,” and “my 
government.” Around these monarchs, moreover, were still 
grouped the traditional ranks of European society — titled no- 
bility (with nominal gradations peculiar to each state), privileged 
And Class c l er gy> a bourgeois class (reckoned as “the citizens,” 
Distinc- that is, as respectable city dwellers), an artisan class, 
bons and peasantry (still by far the largest part of the 
population of every European state except Great Britain and 
Belgium). In a part of western Europe, the nobility and clergy 
had recently suffered some loss of wealth and prestige, but this 
perhaps was only temporary, and elsewhere — in Britain, as well 
as all over central and eastern Europe — they appeared as indis- 
pensable props and decorous adornments of abiding European 
society and civilization. 

Nevertheless, beneath the superficial appearance of the Euro- 

1 Hamburg, Bremen, Lubeck, and Frankfurt. 

1 For dynastic relationships in the nineteenth century, see the several genealogical 
tables, pp. 13s, 18a, 488, 538, 586, 610, 648, 674. 
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pean state-system in 1830, four novel developments were going 
on which were to have, sooner or later, profound ef- Novelties 
fects upon it. One was the Industrial Revolution, of inthe *** 
which we have spoken in the preceding chapter. A State- 
second was the spread and intensification of national- 78 em 
ism, accompanied by ever more insistent efforts to base the state- 
system on the principle of nationality. A significant phase of this 
we shall discuss at length in the next chapter. The other two 
developments were quite apparent in 1830: the one had to do with 
the actual conduct of government in most European states; the 
other had to do with the rise, especially in western and southern 
Europe, of liberal ideas about the functions of state government 
and international relations. These two developments we shall 
here briefly sketch. 

As to the actual conduct of government, it must be emphasized 
that the average European state was more governed and better 
governed in 1830 than it had been under the “old regime” before 
1789. The French Revolution, the career of Napoleon Bonaparte, 
the reforms of Stein in Prussia, of Stadion in Austria, even of the 
Tsar Alexander in Russia, had served to carry the evolution of 
governmental administration a considerable distance beyond any 
achievement of the “enlightened despots” of the eighteenth 
century. The French government was more substantial under 
Charles X and Louis Philippe than under Louis XIV; the Prus- 
sian government, under Frederick William IV than under Fred- 
erick the Great. 

State government in 1789, and previously, had been almost 
wholly a court government. 1 On the Continent, at least, it had 
usually been in the hands of courtiers or officials who supplant- 
enjoyed the royal favor and were appointed directly by mg of 
the monarch. The functions of government had been Govern- 
relatively few and rather poorly executed. Govern- ment by 
mental finance had been somewhat chaotic; and state S ionaf" 
taxes, inequitably levied and badly collected, had Govem- 
barely sufficed to maintain the officials, the court, and ment 
the army. The state government as such had had little surplus 
to spend on public works, roads, schools, or hospitals. 

By 1830 the functions of state government were in the hands 

1 Except, of course, in Great Britain, where the definite departure from court 
government dated from the “Glorious” Revolution of 1689, 
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of comparatively competent officials, with an orderly organiza- 
tion into ministries or departments under chiefs who were still 
customarily appointed by the monarch but who were now en- 
trusted with a large measure of independence in choosing sub- 
ordinates and determining policies. Even where the monarch 
was “ unlimi ted” by constitution or charter and in theory still 
exercised “personal rule,” his actual powers were largely dele- 
gated to departmental heads. That these heads, and likewise 
their subordinates, were more competent, as a class, than earlier 
state officials had been, was due to the fact that they were now 
chosen less because of court favoritism and intrigue than because 
of special training and aptitude. Official service was now, in the 
phrase of the day, “open to talent.” It was an orderly career for 
members of the bourgeoisie and the rural gentry on practically 
equal terms with the higher nobility. It was treated as of almost 
equal social status with the military profession. And hence it 
attracted the best elements of the middle as well as the upper 
classes. 

Besides, there was a new prestige of trained and educated men, 
with the result that a university generation succeeded a court 
generation of state officials. An equipment of learning had to be 
superimposed on the baggage of good manners; and even aris- 
tocratic families of the greatest social pretensions prepared their 
sons for government service by sending them to a university. 
Indeed, the newer state officials represented a professional rather 
than a social type. They possessed or acquired a common back- 
ground, and they naturally evinced a strong corporate spirit. 
Moreover, they were in fact, if not in name, servants of the state 
rather than of the monarch (who formally appointed them). 
By reason of their university training and their application to 
work, they were apt to share the ideas and aspirations of their 
generation; and in practice they, rather than the monarch, con- 
stituted the state and the government. 


With such personnel and organization, “government of offi- 
cials” was a much more solid structure, physically and morally, 
More t ^ an k a d been the “royal absolutism” of the old r6- 
Efficient gime. In some states it was more fully developed, and 
ment” 1 " bence more solid, than in others — more in Prussia, 
Austria, and France, for example, than in Russia, and 
more in the Netherlands and in Sardinia than in Spain or the 
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Two Sicilies. By and large, however, it may he affirmed that 
government within the European state-system was more efficient 
in 1830 than it had ever been before, that it touched a wider 
field, and that it promised to provide a more substantial bulwark 
against the storms of revolution. Revolutions — many revolu- 
tions— would occur after 1830; this or that monarch, this or that 
statesman, would be overturned or compelled to chan ge front; 
particular states would be dismembered or enlarged in the cause 
of revolutionary nationalism. Yet “government of offi cials ” 
would abide. It would assure to actual administration within 
states and to the state-system as a whole a continuity — a con- 
servatism — in the midst of apparent change and revolution. 
Throughout the nineteenth century it would render both political 
revolution more superficial and political evolution more basic, and 
at the same time it would tend ever to expand the scope of state 
activities. 

Contemporaneous with the emergence of more systematic and 
efficient agencies of government in Europe was the development 
of liberalism. This was a “radical” intellectual movement which 
flourished particularly in western (and central) Europe « Liberal . 
during the decades from 1830 to 1870 and which was ism” and 
vastly important in the evolution of European society Its Su P- 
and politics. It was espoused by some state officials 
and eventually became, for a considerable time, the guiding 
philosophy of a goodly number of governments in the European 
state-system. Its original appeal, however, was chiefly to persons 
out of office and critical of existing political states and govern- 
mental policies — radically minded intellectuals, university pro- 
fessors and students, middle-class traders, industrialists, and 
capitalists, professional men, shopkeepers, some army officers, 
and some urban workingmen. 

The new liberalism had two main roots. One was grounded in 
the radical * ‘ enlightened ’ ’ philosophy of the eighteenth century; 
the other, in the’Tndustriai Revolution.’ The peculiarly fertile 
soil for the one was Co r rri ue rr C aiyfor the other, British. Yet before 
long the two root* were nourishing the same plant and bringing 
forth its fruit alike in Britain and on the Continent. 

The central doctrine of liberalism was the emancipation of the 
individual from class or corporate or governmental restraint. 
During the period of the “Enlightenment,” this doctrine had 
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been based on “natural law,” “natural rights,” “reason,” “hu- 
manitarianism,” and “the perfectibility of man.” It had then 
One Root suc h famous exponents as John Locke, Vol- 
of Liber- taire, Rousseau, Diderot, Beccaria, Jeremy Bentham, 
riStTcen an< ^ Thomas Jefferson. It had been expressed in the 
tnry "“En- American Declaration of Independence (1776) and in 
lighten- the French Declaration of the Rights of Man (1789). 1 

n Subsequently the doctrine had suffered partial and 
temporary eclipse in the minds of many intellectuals through 
the shock of the French Revolution. Nevertheless, the cen- 
tral doctrine was too firmly fixed in the consciousness of many 
European intellectuals — it opened up too many glorious prospects 
of social reform and individual advancement — to be wholly 
repudiated and forgotten. Fairly early in the nineteenth century, 
in fact, it notably revived, though in a slightly modified form. 
“Natural rights” dropped into the background, and “historic 
rights” and “national rights” came to the fore. Earlier reliance 
on cold reason was more obviously supplemented, if not sup- 
planted, by emotional romanticism. There was less vehemence 
against organized religion, against the persons of “tyrants” and 
“aristocrats,” against existing institutions as such, and more 
talk about evolutionary reform, about popular education, about 
the duties as well as the rights of man, about legal limitations of 
existing institutions. 2 

These adaptations of liberal doctrine were formal and minor, 
and should not blind our eyes to the fact that a large part of nine- 
teenth-century liberalism was essentially identical with social 
and political strivings of the eighteenth century. In general, it ex- 
tolled individualism and individual liberties. Every person 
should be free to say, write, and publish whatever he would, to 
assemble peaceably with his fellows, to adhere to any or no 
religion, to go and come as he might wish, to live his life and do 
his work as he might desire, with only such restrictions as would 
be required to assure to others the same freedom. 

On the Continent, liberal principles were applied to peoples 
as well as to individuals, and, particularly with the develop- 

1 On the “liberal” and “individualist” philosophy of the eighteenth century, see 
Vol. I, pp. 511-512, 523, 537-355. On the American and French Declarations, 
see Vol. I, pp. 482 and 608 respectively. 

2 On these intellectual currents in the first part of the nineteenth century, see 
Vol. I, pp. 738-742. 
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ment of romantic nationalism in the first part of the nineteenth 
century, it became usual in liberal circles to couple the cause 
of individual freedom with the cause of national 
freedom. Nationalities, like individuals, should be twined 
free to live an independent life and to do anything 
which did not harm others. They had a right to self- National- 
determination. Unless they could exercise this right, ism 
they were “oppressed” and “enslaved.” If they were free, they 
were expected to adopt liberal constitutions and to pursue liberal 
policies in respect of society and religion. Wherefore, liberals 
tended to sympathize with attempts to free “subject nation- 
alities” from “alien” states, and the leaders of such attempts 
were naturally wedded to liberalism. 

Philosophic liberalism was born and first grew in the European 
society of the old regime — in a society which was predominantly 
agricultural. Undoubtedly its most devoted disciples 
were always of the middle class, but it appealed also tualLib- 
to a considerable number of titled noblemen, gentlemen- eralism in 
farmers, and intellectuals (regardless of class). This 
was true alike of England and of the Continent in Agri- 
the eighteenth century, and it continued to be true gociSy 
of the Continent after England had proceeded far in 
transition from agricultural to industrial society. On the Conti- 
nent it was a France overwhelmingly agricultural which solemnly 
proclaimed the liberal Declaration of the Rights of Man. It 
was a Spain and a Prussia, both overwhelmingly agricultural — 
the latter under the guidance of a liberal nobleman (Baron von 
Stein) — which were aroused by a liberal constitution or by liberal 
reforms to wage national war against Napoleon Bonaparte. 

After 1815, moreover, it was a romantic and philosophic 
liberalism, amid a predominantly agricultural society, which 
inspired the formation of secret revolutionary societies, like the 
Carbonari and the Hetairia Philike, and the numerous revolution- 
ary outbreaks — at once liberal and patriotic — that on the conti- 
nent of Europe (to say nothing of South America) caused trouble 
and worry to Prince Mettemich and his fellow statesmen who 
were doing their best to safeguard traditional society and bring 
peace and discipline to a troubled world. Liberalism (with 
nationalism) was in back of the German student demonstration 
in 1817, the uprisings of the 1820’s in Italy, Spain, and Portugal, 
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the Greek revolt, the revolutions of 1830 in France and Belgium, 
and the immediately ensuing disturbances in Germany, the 
•Bapal State, and Poland. 1 In all these lands except Belgium and 
possibly France, the romantic and philosophic elements of lib- 
eralism (and nationalism) outweighed the economic. There was 
as" yet almost no factory system, no industrial capitalism — and 
hence no powerful group of middle-class industrialists or numer- 
ous group of urban wag^eafnefs^m Spain, Portugal, Italy, 
Greece, Germany, or Poland, any more than in Russia or the 
Ottoman Empire. Continental liberalism in 1830, as in the 
eighteenth century was a minority movement in the midst of a 
predominantly agricultural society. 

In the meantime, both the doctrine and the following of lib- 
eralism had been reenforced in England. Here, Adam Smith 
had published his Wealth of Nations, with its eloquent advocacy 
of free trade, and Jeremy Bentham had begun his literary cam- 
paign for a utilitarian regime of liberal government and liberal 
laws, just when the Industrial Revolution was getting 
under way, when factory owners and mine operators 
were appearing with demands for the removal of 
handicaps which the laws of an earlier agricultural 
society imposed on the latest economic developments. 2 
It was but natural that many of the new industrialists 
should accept with enthusiasm the liberalism of Bentham and 
Smith and that the subsequent rapid growth of British manu- 
facturing, commerce, and capital should call forth in Britain 
a vast deal of speculation on the nature of wealth and on 
the means of obtaining it. In other words, the process of 
industrialization was attended in England by an increase, in 
numbers and influence, of persons who wanted economic lib- 
erty and by the rise of an important “school” of political 
economists — the “classical” school — who preached economic 
liberty. 

To the classical school of political economy, several distin- 
guished students made important contributions — differing in 
detail, but all eventually fitting into a coherent system of eco- 


Second 
Root of 
Liberal- 
ism in In- 
dustrial 
Revolu- 
tion 


1 For details about these liberal movements, see Vol. I, pp. 751-793. 

2 On Adam Smith, see Vol. I, pp. 547-548. On Jeremy Bentham, sec Vol. I, 
pp. 544-545, 740, 761. On existing legal handicaps to British industrialists, see 
Vol. I, pp. 453-454, 458-460, 461-462, 400, 402-404- 
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nomic liberalism. Adam Smith (1723-1790), as we have seen, 
was the founder of the school; he optimistically extolled the 
blessings which would flow from individual initiative E eonom j C 
and the division of labor and from the abatement of Liberal 
attempts on the part of the state to regulate commerce “?m: tiie 
and industry. Smith wrote at the very beginning of Classical 
the Industrial Revolution; and as the Revolution went E 9 0n0 ' 
on, from 1800 to 1830, a galaxy of British economists 
added much to his liberal gospel. Thomas Malthus (1766- 
1834), Anglican clergyman and professor at the East India Com- 
pany’s college, tried to explain in his Essay on the Principle of 
Population why there was continuing poverty as well as growing 
plenty. David Ricardo (1772-1823), son of a Jewish immigrant 
from the Netherlands, and wealthy stock broker, set forth in his 
closely reasoned Principles of Political Economy the “laws” 
which in an ideally competitive society would determine “rent,” 
“wages,” and “profits” for individuals. James Mill (1773-1836), 
non-conformist preacher and zealous apostle of utilitarianism, 
combined economic liberalism with political “radicalism.” And 
Nassau Senior (1790-1864), professor at Oxford and “final flower 
of the classical school,” produced neat and dogmatic syntheses 
of his predecessors’ teachings. 

As developed by the classical economists and crystallized in 
the writings of Senior, economic liberalism was a mighty prop 
to the new industrialists. It maintained that the “greatest good 
of the greatest number” would be promoted by encouraging 
individual business enterprise and individual industrial profit, 
and that such encouragement could best be given through a 
policy of laissez-faire — freedom of trade, freedom of contract, 
freedom of competition, free operation of the “laws” of supply 
and demand, without interference by government or social 
groups. 'Tree trade would surely be advantageous to industry. 
It would enable factory owners to buy raw materials more 
cheaply and to spend less on the wages of workers (whose cost 
of living would decline), thereby increasing the return — the 
profit — on capital. Free trade, of course, might reduce the profit 
of English agriculture, but the classical economists from the 
time of Ricardo were careful to explain that agricultural interests 
were at variance with industrial and commercial interests, that 
profit for the former would reduce the profit for the latter, and 
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that the latter were distinctly more promising for the future 
and should therefore be preferred. 

Freedom of contract (the right of individual employers to 
hire or discharge individual workers and to pay them only what 
was required in the open market of supply and demand, without 
regulation by the state or interference by trade unions) would 
obviously be advantageous to industrial capitalists. They would 
be enabled, in the existing over-supply of factory workers, to 
treat labor as a commodity and to purchase it cheaply, thereby 
again increasing their own profits. Of course, freedom of contract 
might be disadvantageous to workingmen, but Ricardo had 
pointed out in one of his “laws” — the “iron law of wages” — 
that workingmen could expect to get nothing above what was 
actually necessary for their subsistence, and Malthus had con- 
tended that if any workingman fell below the standard of sub- 
sistence it must be his own fault. According to this view of 
Malthus, which later liberal economists shared, population tends 
naturally to increase faster than the food supply; population 
may be checked by such irrational and deplorable scourges as 
war, pestilence, and famine; or it may be checked by a rational 
and laudable abstention from procreation on the part of indi- 
viduals unable to support a family. If workingmen would not 
be thrifty and abstemious, then at least their pressure on the food 
supply should not be abetted by any government, any law, or 
any agency of private charity. Workingmen had only them- 
selves to blame for their poverty. 

In this, as in other respects, economic liberalism stressed the 
principle of “enlightened self-interest,” or selfishness. It also 
was quite insistent that its principles were true “scientific laws,” 
which no human legislature, no moral tradition, and no govern- 
ment could afford to overlook or violate. Wherefore, it gave 
counsel in the domain of politics as well as in that of economics. 
It aspired to putting the industrial middle class into political 
power and letting them use it to reshape government and legisla- 
tion in accordance with their own enlightened self-interest. 

Knowledge of the “science” of economic liberalism was spread 
in England (and elsewhere) not only by the “classical school” of 
economists but also by a host of sympathetic popularizcrs — 
textbook writers, story-tellers, publicists, and tutors. University 
chairs in the new political economy were founded at Oxford (1825) 
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and London (1828). Harriet Martineau published in 1832-1834 
nine volumes of popular “stories,” clothing the abstruse “laws” 
of economic liberalism in simple and romantic garb. 1 p opu i ar _ 

A textbook of the 1840’s, “for use of elementary izing Eco- 
schools,” explained that “the first principles of po- Liberal- 
litical economy are mere truisms which children ism in 
might well understand, and which they ought to be England 
taught; a hundred years ago only savants could fathom them; 
today they are the commonplaces of the nursery, and the only 
real difficulty is their too great simplicity.” 

Economic liberalism, thus developed and popularized in Brit- ' 
ain between 1776 and 1840, appealed most strongly to the indus- 
trial and commercial classes whom the Industrial 
Revolution was enlarging and enriching. It confirmed Economic 
members of these classes in the belief that their finan- 
rial gains were the result exclusively and inevitably of 

their own individual efforts — their thrift, their fore- Industri- 

* fllists 

sight, their industry — and that they might multiply 
financial gains for themselves (and for the nation at large) if 
they could get control of the government and reform legislation in 
accordance with liberal principles. And so great was the glamor of 
the new industrial wealth, so irrefutable seemed the logic of the 
new political economy, that many an aristocrat and many a work- 
ingman were prepared to applaud “self-made” men of means and 
to acquiesce in just such political reform as they demanded. 

Factory owners were especially active as political and economic 
liberals. Occasionally, as in the case of Sir Robert Peel (1788- 
1850), the son of a prosperous calico-printer, they would attach 
themselves to the Tory party, rise high in its councils, and drag 
along its agricultural and conservative members more or less 
willingly toward the liberal goal. Usually, however, the most 
influential factory owners brought pressure on Parliament, not 
so much directly through the oligarchic groups of Tories or 
Whigs 2 3 as indirectly through organized popular agitation outside 

1 The same estimable lady wrote in her Autobiography concerning “those 
wretched factory children” that their case “seems desperate; the only hope seems 

to be that the race will die out in two or three generations, by which time machinery 
may be found to do their work better than their miserable selves” (1877 ed., Vol. 
Ill, p. 87). 

3 On the political parties in the British Parliament prior to 1832, see Vol I, 
pp. 454-456, 461-465, 492-493, 7*4-715. 75^-764- 
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Parliament. This was the case, for example, with Richard Cobden 
(1804-1865), a calico-printer of Manchester, and with John Bright 
(1811-1889), a fustian manufacturer of Rochdale. These men, to- 
gether with other cotton manufacturers at Manchester — whence 
The Man- name °f “Manchester School” for the whole 
cheater group — not only accepted the basic doctrines of the 

School “classical economists” but also financed and con- 
ducted vigorous campaigns throughout the country in behalf of 
certain practical applications of those doctrines, such as reform- 
ing the House of Commons, opposing factory legislation, re- 
stricting poor relief, repealing the com laws and navigation acts, 
establishing complete freedom of trade, reducing the scope and 
expense of government, and promoting international peace. 

From Britain the teaching of the “classical economists” was 
exported to the Continent. In France, J. B. Say, cotton manu- 
s read of f ac t urer and translator of Adam Smith, corresponded 
Economic assiduously during the 1820’s with his English con- 
isn^from temporaries and became in 1831 the first professor of 
England political economy at the College de France. In France, 
n°ent° nti " 1:00 ’ shortly afterwards, Frederic Bastiat, merchant 
and liberal theorist, organized a free-trade association 
after the model of the Anti-Corn-Law League of Cobden and 
Bright. In Germany, a conspicuous doctrinaire of the new school 
was John Prince-Smith, English by birth but German by choice, 
who turned in the 1840’s from tutoring German girls in the 
English language to instructing German men in the English 
political economy. And as the Industrial Revolution penetrated 
France, Belgium, Germany, and Italy, it produced in these 
countries, as in Britain, industrial capitalists who naturally be- 
came economic liberals and gave new strength to the general 
liberal movement. To the existent philosophical and romantic 
liberalism was thus added, on a widening front, a strongly cco- 
Fusion of n omic liberalism. “Practical men,” “self-made men,” 


Spread of 
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Economic bankers an< * promoters of big business, joined hands 
Liben^ 10 with professors, poets, and popular propagandists, 
ism with The “new liberalism ” was thus a fusion of the older 

ill n py T+\ 

teiiectuai" eighteenth-century intellectual liberalism with the 
Liberal- economic liberalism which the Industrial Revolution 
Ism of the nineteenth century was prompting. The fusion 

took place in England as well as on the Continent, and for several 
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decades after 1830 it was remarkably influential in western and 
southern Europe. 

Nowadays the word “liberal” is used vaguely and generally 
to describe many diverse movements. Immediately after 1830, 
however, it was employed much more precisely. It then had 
specific significance. It referred to the definite body of doctrines 
whose development we have been tracing and whose content we 
shall now summarize. 

Liberalism during the middle part of the nineteenth century ' 
had intellectual, economic, political, and international aspects. 
Intellectually, it championed freedom of thought, ex- specific 
tolled technology, natural science, and “machine civ- Content of 
ilization,” and treated religion as a private affair of century 
the individual conscience. In economics, it stood for Liberal- 
individualism, for freedom of occupation and profes- lsm 
sion, for freedom of trade, for freedom of contract between 
the individual employer and the individual worker, and for un- 
restricted competition in business and trade. As such it was 
hostile to economic privileges of the agricultural classes, to 
tariff protectionism, to guilds and trade unions (in so far as these 
inspired strikes or otherwise interfered with freedom of contract), 
and to governmental regulation of commerce or industry. In 
politics, liberalism regarded the ideal state as a “passive police- 
man,” not concerning itself actively with the affairs of its indi- 
vidual citizens, but merely preserving order, protecting private 
property, fostering some public education, and promoting some 
public works. It likewise regarded as ideal a government which 
would be “constitutional,” representative, and parliamentary, 
in which the propertied middle class would predominate, and 
under which individual liberty would be large and taxation 
small. In international affairs, liberalism, while romantically 
sympathetic with efforts of “oppressed” peoples to win national 
independence for themselves, was generally pacifist. It con- 
demned war as financially burdensome, as injurious to property 
and profitable trade, and as destructive of personal life and 
liberty. In the name of free trade it inveighed against im- 
perialism of the mercantilist variety. In the name of thrift, 
as well as in that of peace, it sought to reduce expenditure 
for armaments. 

A great stir this liberalism made in the world in the nine- 
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teenth century, as we shall presently see. We shall begin with 
it in Britain between 1830 and 1865. Next we shall see it at 
work in France from 1830 to 1850, and then in central Europe in 
1848. At the end of the present chapter we shall indicate certain 
elements of opposition to liberalism. 

2. POLITICAL AND SOCIAL DEVELOPMENTS IN BRITAIN, 
1830-1865 

While the society of Great Britain was being transformed by 
the Industrial Revolution between 1770 and 1830, while popula- 
tion shifted from country to town, and the industrial middle 
class grew rapidly in wealth and numbers, the British govern- 
ment underwent no corresponding alteration. The government 
of Britain in 1830 was still essentially what it had been ever since 
Britain’s the “Glorious” Revolution of 1689 — an oligarchy of 
Oligarch!- titled landlords, Anglican ecclesiastics, country gentle- 
emment men > an ^ commercial magnates. The oligarchy dom- 
since mated Parliament, House of Commons equally with 
1689 House of Lords; and through its parliamentary major- 
ity, which might be Tory or might be Whig, it dictated the 
choice of royal ministers and the determination of public pol- 
icies. Ever since 1689, it is perhaps needless to add, policies 
had been pursued according to the wishes of the agricultural 
and commercial aristocracy — policies involving “com laws,” 
“enclosures,” “navigation acts,” etc. 1 

For a time, back in the eighteenth century, during and just after 
the American Revolution, there had been some agitation for 
“parliamentary reform,” and Fox, the Whig leader, and^Pitt, the 
Tory leader, had then vied with each other in talk about broaden- 
ing the franchise and extending representation to newer factory 
towns. But the French Revolution soon silenced such talk, and 
the ensuing protracted war with France aroused so much patriotic 
ardor in Britain that the Tory party, which was in office during 
the war and which was most vociferously patriotic, could con- 
tinue its sway several years afterwards and without bothering 
about “parliamentary reform.” 

After 1815, however, the demand for “reform” was renewed 
and grew gradually louder outside Parliament and the aristocratic 

1 On the British government and its policies from 1689 to 1830, see Vol. I, 
PP- 4S3-469J 490-494, 709-717, 758-764- 
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oligarchy. It came from “Radicals,” such as the philosopher 
Bentham, the journalist Cobbett, the economist James Mill, the 
tailor Francis Place, 1 the cotton manufacturer Richard Demand 
Cobden, ah of whom wished a new political regime 
and were quick with voice and pen. It came also t ^ en " 
from Catholics, especially among the Irish masses, Reform 
who, under the leadership of Daniel O’Connell, 2 were agitating 
for the removal of religious disabilities which kept them out of 
Parliament. It came likewise from Protestant dissenters — Meth- 
odists, Quakers, etc. — who thought the existing Tory government 
was too partial to Anglicanism; John Bright] an ardent Quaker 
and severe critic of the state-church as well as an enterprising 
manufacturer, was a vigorous young advocate of parliamentary 
reform. But the effective strength of the general demand for 
reform lay with the waxing wealth and numbers of middle-class 
factory owners and with their tightening hold on the population 
of factory towns, like Manchester, Birmingham, Sheffield, and 
Leeds, which already were large cities but which as yet had no 
representation in Parliament. Why should a “rotten borough,” 
in which no one lived, be entitled to two seats in the House of 
Commons, while a city, in which hundreds of thousands lived, 
was entitled to none? Tory proprietors of “rotten boroughs” 
might ignore the question, but industrial capitalists of the cities 
would not, and in their reiteration of the question they swelled 
the chorus of the “Radicals.” 

The Tory party did ignore the question completely. But not 
so the other group which participated in the parliamentary oli- 
garchy— -the Whig party. The Whigs were just as aristocratic as 
the Tories, but as a group they were a bit more com- 
mercial and a bit less agricultural and therefore a 
trifle more sympathetic with the new industrial cap- 
italism. Besides, the Whigs had been out of office a long time; 
perhaps if they espoused the cause of parliamentary reform, they 
might get back into office. At any rate, Lord John Russell, a 
prominent Whig, proposed in 1819 the enfranchisement of the 
well-to-do industrial middle class, and in the late 1820’s Earl Grey) 

1 Francis Place (1771-1854) was an interesting “self-made” man of the time. 
He had fought his economic way up from the poverty of a journeyman tailor to a 
comfortable position as a small capitalist, knd his intellectual way up from studying 
Euclid's geometry alone to hobnobbing with the great Bentham. 

2 A portrait of Daniel O'Connell faces p. 84, below. 
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the leader of the Whigs, formally committed his party to the 
support of moderate reform. 

In the late 1820’s, moreover, a few of the governing Tories, 
notably Canning and William Huskisson and Sir Robert Peel, 
sponsored certain “liberal” measures and policies, such as lower- 
Some ing the tariffs, recognizing revolutionary governments 
Liberal- in Latin America, refusing cooperation with Metter- 
*^f n Tlg nich’s international police system, freeing Protestant 
Tories in dissenters from political disabilities (1828), and eman- 
1820’s dpating Catholics (1829). But the Tory party as a 
whole was adamant against any general parliamentary reform 1 
and its leader, the Duke of Wellington, declared in 1830, with 
pugnacity worthy of the victor of Waterloo, that the existing 
political r6gime was “perfectly satisfactory.” 

In this year, however, occurred at Paris the so-called July 
Revolution, substituting for the aristocratic government of 
Charles X the bourgeois government of Louis Philippe. 2 There 
were immediate repercussions in Britain. Outside Parliament, 
Reform the demand for reform grew noisy and menacing ; inside 
Bills of Parliament, some of the Tories showed signs of fear. 

Tory ^ The Duke of Wellington blustered and then resigned 
Opposi- as prime minister. Earl Grey formed a Whig ministry 
tion and introduced a reform bill in the House of Commons. 
Upon the defeat of this bill by the Tory majority early in 1831, 
the House was dissolved, new elections were held amid much 
public excitement, and Grey obtained a Whig majority in the 
new House. 


Reform 
Bills of 
1831 and 
Tory 
Opposi- 
tion 


In 1831, therefore, Earl Grey put a second reform bill through 
the House of Commons, but it was defeated by the Tory ma- 
jority in the House of Lords. Then, upon the refusal of King 
William IV 3 to create enough Whig peers to change the majority 
in- the upper house, the Whig prime minister resigned and the 
Duke of Wellington undertook to form a Tory ministry. He 
promised to scrap the reform bill and to coerce its supporters. 

“Radicals” and factory owners proceeded to organize demon- 


1 “ Catholic emancipation” — enabling Catholics to be members of Parliament— 
was accompanied by the actual raising of property qualifications for voting, so that 
almost 200,000 Irish electors were disfranchised. On the “liberal” tendencies in the 
Tory party during the late 1820’s, see Vol. I, p. 764. 
s On the July (1830) Revolution in France, see Vol. I, pp. 783-788. 

8 William IV succeeded his brother, George IV, in 1830 and reigned until 1837. 
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strations in the industrial cities and to stir up the masses against 
the government. Some of the “reformers” announced Overcorp 
their intention of paying no more taxes and of creating ing Tory ' 
what financial troubles they could until a reform bill 9PP osi “ 
was passed. Francis Place, for example, urged middle- ° a 
class bank depositors to precipitate a financial panic by with- 
drawing money from the banks. In the disquieting circumstances 
the Duke of Wellington regretfully had to abandon his attempt 
to form a hostile ministry; his Tory associates in the House of 
Commons were a minority, and some of them were very timid. 
Consequently, Earl Grey and the Whigs returned to power in 
May 1832, with a definite though most reluctant pledge from 
King William IV that, if necessary, he would nominate enough 
new peers to assure the passage of the reform bill by the House 
of Lords. The necessity did not actually arise, for the Tory 
lords yielded, somewhat ungraciously, and the reform bill received 
the royal assent in June 1832. 

By the Reform Act of 1832 three important changes were 
made in the system of parliamentary elections in Britain. (1) Cer- 
tain boroughs containing fewer than 2,000 inhabit- Reform 
ants — the so-called “rotten boroughs” — were entirely Act of 
deprived of representation in the House of Commons, 1832 
and boroughs with a population of from 2,000 to 4,000 were 
deprived of one of their two seats. Of the 143 seats thus taken 
away from small towns, 65 were allotted to the more populous 
English counties, 8 to Scotland, 5 to Ireland, and 65 to large 
industrial cities, including Manchester, Birmingham, Sheffield, 
and Leeds. (2) The qualifications for voting were simplified and 
made uniform in all the counties (where anyone could vote who 
owned or regularly leased land having a rental value of £10 
a year or were tenants of land with a rental value of £50 a year) 
and in all the boroughs (where anyone could vdte who owned or 
rented a building having a rental value of £16 a year). This did 
not mean anything like universal suffrage; 'property qualifica- 
tions, though slightly reduced, were retained, and the propor- 
tion of voters to the total population was only increased from 
one thirty-second to one twenty-second. (3) Qualified voters 
still voted publicly, so that there was no correction of the evil 
of intimidation; but by defining the period of voting (which 
hitherto had varied in different constituencies, sometimes ex- 
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tending to fifteen days) and reducing it to two days, the Reform 
Act of 1832 helped to lessen the attendant evils of drunkenness 
and bribery. 

The central fact about the Reform Act of 1832 was that it 
registered the passing of the political monopoly which the agri- 
cultural and commercial aristocracy had exercised in the British 
Parliament and over British policies since 1689. The British 
Admis government was still an oligarchy, but the oligarchy 
sion of in- now included not only agrarian aristocrats and com- 
dustxial- mercial magnates but the new industrialists — factory 
Govern- owners, industrial capitalists, and the industrial middle 
mg Oli- c i ass generally. The reformed oligarchy could be ex- 
g pected to serve industrial as well as agricultural in- 

terests, and gradually to harmonize public policies with the 
precepts of the new liberalism. 

Toward the fulfillment of such an expectation, events soon 
after 1832 gave promise of contributing. In the first parlia- 
mentary elections under the Reform Act, the Whigs, with the 
backing of the newly enfranchised industrialists, won a victory; 
Transfor- an ^ then, as the grateful Whigs proceeded to support 
mation of certain liberal demands of their new allies, they began 
Party into to call themselves “Liberals.” Thus it befell that in 
Liberal the i83o’s the Whig party was transformed into the 

Party Liberal party, which now embraced a right wing of 

tolerant aristocrats (the old Whigs), a central group of ambitious 
industrialists (the real Liberals), and a small left wing of doc- 
trinaires (the Radicals). The handful of Radicals in the reformed 
Parliament displayed mildly democratic and anti-ecclesiastical 
tendencies, and were frequently critical of the aristocratic Whigs, 
but, inasmuch as they were far more critical of the aristocratic 
Tories, they were content to remain in alliance with the Liberal 
party and usually to follow its Whig leadership. 

On the other band, the Tory party underwent an alteration 
after the Reform Act. The mildly “liberal” element in it which 
had sponsored minor reforms in the late i82o’s was strengthened 
by the discomfiture of the Duke of Wellington and the wide- 
spread reaction against his ill-starred opposition to parliamentary 


Transfor- 
mation of 
Whig 
Party into 
Liberal 
Party 


Note. The picture opposite, showing Sir Robert Peel at the right and the Duke of 
Wellington at the left, is from a painting by Franz Xavier Winterhalter (i8o6~ 
1873), a famous German artist who painted many European statesmen of the time. 
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reform. Now that the reform was accomplished, the Tories found 
a new leader in Sir Robert Peel, himself a factory owner, who 
accepted the Reform Act as “final” and began to 
seek among the more conservative members of the mation of 
new electorate a broader basis of support for the Tory 
Tory party. Not all the Tories were enthusiastic into Con- 
about Peel, and some were belligerently opposed to servative 
policies which he advocated. Yet as time went on, **** 
almost all of them were willing to drop the somewhat discredited 
name of “Tory” and assume the more alluring label of “Con- 
servative.” In this way the Tory party was transformed, during 
the 1830’s, into the Conservative party. Its right wing was still 
thoroughly agrarian, devoted to the interests of agriculture and 
of the Anglican Church, and intensely nationalist, but its left 
wing, becoming permeated with industrial capitalism, was not 
unwilling to cooperate on occasion with the central industrial 
group of the Liberal party. 

Between Conservatives, mainly landlords, and Liberals, mainly 
industrialists, a kind of balance of political power was thus 
effected in Britain. The new industrialists could not political 
have their way about everything, and the old land- Balance 
lords certainly could not. The balance, of course, was conserva- 
not always even; on the whole, after 1832, it tipped tive Land- 
most of the time in favor of the Liberals. 1 Yet for Liberal^ 
many years there was no thought on the part of the industri- 
majority of Liberals, any more than on the part of allsts 
the Conservatives, of altering the Reform Act of 1832 in a dem- 
ocratic direction, either by extending the franchise for elections 
to the House of Commons or by limiting the power of the thor- 
oughly aristocratic House of Lords. On the contrary, Liberals 
and Conservatives alike argued that the reformed regime of 
1832 was the most perfect political system which the world had 
ever known. Without sacrificing what was traditional, it har- 
bored what was novel. While continuing to let landlords and 
country gentlemen “represent” all the agricultural and rural 
population, it enabled the well-to-do middle class to “represent” 
‘Liberals headed cabinets 1832-1841, 1846-1852, 1853-1858, 1859-1866. 

Note. The portrait opposite is from a painting of Queen Victoria, just after she 
came to the throne in 1837, by an American artist, Thomas Sully (1783-1873). The 
original is in the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York- 
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all the industrial and urban population. It was “representative” 
without being democratic, substantial and evolutionary without 
being revolutionary or demagogic. Altogether, it was, to the 
The Vic- upper and middle classes, a most happy compromise, 
torian And so acceptable was it to the British nation at large 
j3m pi°- the political compromise of 1832 — subsequently 

1832-1867 referred to as the “Victorian Compromise” 1 — lasted 
without material change and with a good deal of prestige un- 
til 1867. 

Two minor alterations were made in Britain’s political fabric 
between 1832 and 1867, but they were mere by-products of 
earlier reform. One was the “municipal corporations act” of 
1835 which permitted the same industrial class as had recently 
obtained the parliamentary franchise to choose and control the 
local government in industrial cities. The other was Jewish eman- 
cipation; by an act of 1858 Jews were admitted to Parliament, 
as Catholics had been admitted in 1829. 

A few Radicals in Parliament and a number of urban working- 
men outside Parliament were not satisfied with the Reform of 
1832 and the ensuing “compromise.” The Radicals, 
inclining in a doctrinaire way toward political democ- 
racy, regarded the Reform as only a first step which 
should be succeeded by other steps along a democratic 
path. Urban workingmen, discovering that the Reform 
did not perceptibly increase their wages or shorten their hours of 
labor or even assure employment to them, came to believe that 
these benefits might somehow be procured if the Reform were 
radically extended so that the masses as well as the classes would 
have some direct say in Parliament. By 1838 a group of work- 
ingmen, with the support of middle-class Radicals, were demand- 
ing that, just as there had been a medieval Magna Charta for 
Tte the barons, an early modem Bill of Rights for land- 
Chartist lords and commercial magnates, and recently a Reform 

for industrial capitalists, so in the near future a 
“People’s Charter” of six points should become a part 
of the British Constitution. The six points were specified as: 


Opposi- 
tion of 
Radicals 
and 

Working- 

men 


1 Queen Victoria succeeded her uncle, William IV, in 1837 and reigned until 1901. 
The first thirty years of her reign were the period of the “Victorian Compromise” 
here referred to; they were also the years which in art and manners are sometimes 
called “Early Victorian.” 
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(i) universal manhood suffrage; (2) annual election of Parliament; 
(3) equal electoral districts; (4) vote by ballot; (5) removal of 
property qualifications for members of Parliament; and (6) pay- 
ment of salaries to members of Parliament. 

For a time, the “Chartists,” as the advocates of the “People’s 
Charter” were called, conducted a widespread and seemingly 
determined agitation in the industrial centres of the country, 
holding mass meetings and drawing up petitions to present to 
Parliament. In Parliament, however, Liberals and Conservatives 
united to reject the petitions and to sanction military prep- 
arations of the ministry for putting down any revolt, while 
presently the Chartist leaders fell to quarreling with one another, 
and their followers split on the question of employing violence. 
After 1842, the Chartist movement declined in num- 
bers if not in noise. Of the noise enough remained in 0 f Char- 
1848, when a revolution occurred at Paris and when ^ s e t ^ ove ~ 
at London the Chartists prepared to present a “monster 
petition” to Parliament, to arouse the aged but still courageous 
Duke of Wellington and bring him to the defense of the British 
government with regular troops and 170,000 special middle- 
class constables. It was the last exploit of the “Iron Duke,” 
and the end of the “People’s Charter.” 1 By this time the mass 
of British workingmen were more concerned with free trade and 
trade unionism than with political democracy. Almost another 
twenty years had to elapse before they would seriously reassert 
even a part of the Charter. 

The Chartist movement did not amend the Reform of 1832. 
Nor did it divert Parliament from legislating more and more 
in accordance with the idealism and economic inter- Legisla- 
ests of that middle class whom the Reform had enfran- ^formed 
chised. The liberal idealism of the reformed Parliament pariia- 
appeared in two important measures of 1833. One ment 
was the abolition of negro slavery throughout the British Empire, 2 

1 Simultaneously, an insurrection by a group of Irish patriots and democrats— 
the “Young Ireland” society— was undertaken at Tipperary and easily suppressed 
by British troops (1848). The leaders of the insurrection were put to death or 
exiled. 

2 G. K. Chesterton remarks of the very serious Liberals, who freed negro slaves 
thousands of miles away from England and simultaneously combatted efforts to 
improve the lot of white factory workers within England, that “they loved the 
negro for his color, and would have turned away from red or yellow men as needlessly 
gaudy.” 
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accompanied, of course, with financial compensation from the 
Abolition P u ^^ c treasury to persons who thereby were deprived 
of Negro of private property. The other was the inaugu- 

Slavery, ration of a system of subsidizing private (church) 

1 33 schools from the public treasury, with a view to 

spreading “liberal knowledge” and “sober piety.” 1 Then, 

in 1836 Parliament authorized the creation of a new university 
Subsidiz — the University of London — with special provision 
ing Edu-" for the teaching of politicaljscipnomy. And, through- 
cation, out the 1830’s and i84o’s, there was steady progress 
1 ' 33 with humanitarian legislation, reforming the penal law, 
abolishing brutal sports, prescribing a more merciful treatment 
of debtors, creating a governmental bureau of public health. 

More strictly economic motives prompted the enactment of a 
significant poor law in 1834. This law was an amendment of 
the statute which since the reign of Queen Elizabeth 
Qf°°g 3 ^ aw had prescribed the treatment of pauperism in Eng- 
, land, 2 and it was sponsored by such liberal economists 
as James Mill and Nassau Senior.^ It transferred the admin- 
istrative direction of poor relief from local officials, who might 
be too charitably disposed and too prodigal with taxpayers’ 
money, to a national commission which would be “scientific” 
rather than merciful. It imposed on all paupers who could work 
the necessity of toiling in public workhouses, which were rendered 
as dreadful as possible and to which the lower classes euphemis- 
tically gave the name of “Bastilles.” It also provided that, in 
giving money to persons who were too old or too infirm to work, 
the officials should be guided by the principle that the condition 
of such persons must be kept worse than the condition of the 
lowest class of laborer living without relief. This poor law of 
1834 was regarded as a triumph of reforming legislation by the 
industrial middle class whom the Reform Bill of 1832 had ele- 
vated to power. To them it had two distinct advantages: it 
reduced the numbers of the poor (and hence the cost of caring 
for them), since the poor could die outright as easily as being 
kept alive by charity; and it ensured a cheap labor supply, since 

1 The subsidy at first was very modest — £20,000 a year from 1833 to 1839 and 
£30,000 from 1839 to 1846. After 1846, it was considerably increased, reaching 
£160,000 in 1852 and £840,000 in i860. 

2 On the Elizabethan poor law, see Vol. I, p. 218. 
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the alternative to accepting an employer’s stipulations about 
wages and hours was to endure the worse regimen of the Bastilles. 
What went on within the workhouses was merely a detail of the 
operation of the immutable laws of political economy and hardly 
a matter of moral consideration or parliamentary concern. 

Similar economic motives actuated middle-class agitation for 
the abolition of restrictions on trade, especially for the repeal 
of the “corn laws.” If import duties were done away Agitation 
with, manufacturers could procure raw materials, such for Free 
as cotton, more cheaply and sell finished wares more Trade 
profitably. If the protective tariff on grain were abolished, the 
free importation of cheap foreign foodstuffs would reduce the cost 
of living in Britain and enable the manufacturers to pay lower 
wages and obtain higher profits. As early as 1820 the leading 
merchants of London had petitioned Parliament to substitute 
a system of complete free trade for the long-prevailing system 
of tariff protectionism and mercantilism; and in the decade 
before the Reform Act of 1832, even the Tory government had 
haltingly reduced some duties and had experimented with a “slid- 
ing scale ” of grain tariffs. 1 But however willing English landlords 
might be to lower duties on certain raw materials which they did 
not produce and on occasion to make concessions to foreign graih, 
they were adamant against any drastic change in the “corn 
laws,” from which they profited directly. Landlords constituted 
a majority of the Tory, and later of the Conservative, party; 
and this party, even after the Reform Bill of 1832 and the ad- 
mission of middle-class industrialists to the House of Commons, 
dominated the House of Lords and continued to be largely rep- 
resented in the lower House. For some time after 1832, more- 
over, Whig members of the Liberal party in the House of 
Commons seemed more devoted to their economic interests as 
landlords than to the philosophical doctrine of free trade. 

In 1838, the very year in which the Chartist movement was 
launched by workingmen, factory owners organized an Anti- 
Corn-Law League, “to convince the manufacturers that the corn 
laws were interfering with the growth of trade, to persuade the 

1 By a law of 1822, the tariff on wheat remained prohibitive if the crop was 
plentiful in England and sold for less than 70 shillings a quarter, but in measure as 
the price of English wheat rose above 70 shillings the tariff on foreign importation 
would be scaled down. 
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people tha t they were raising the price of food, .and to teach the 
agriculturist that they had not even the solitary merit of se- 
iriH curing a fixed price for corn.” With the executive 
Com- genius of Richard Cobden, with the passionate oratory 
Law 0 f John Bright, andwith the financial backing of other 
eagu interested industrialists, the Anti-Corn-Law League 
conducted vigorous propaganda throughout the country. Mass 
meetings were held in all the cities; pamphlets were distributed 
in quantities; petitions were drawn up and poured on Parliament. 

Nature assisted the free traders. In 1845 ra i n badly damaged 
the wheat crop in England and a blight ruined the potato crop 
in Ireland. Irish peasants died of famine by the tens of 
Famine 8 * 1 thousands, 1 and English workingmen had to pay dearly 
for the bare necessities of life. Popular clamor for the 
political objects of the “People’s Charter” was speedily drowned 
in popular clamor for the economic demands of the Anti-Corn- 
Law League, and there were members of Parliament who, deaf 
to the former, were very attentive to the latter. 

Since 1841 the Conservatives had had a majority in the House 
of Commons, and their leader, Sir Robert Peel, had consequently 
been prime minister. Peel, it should be remembered, was not a 
landlord but a manufacturer, and now, with middle 
classes and workingmen arrayed against landlords, 
this Conservative prime minister suddenly deserted 
the latter. In 1846,' against the vehement protests 
and resolute votes of the majority of his own party, 
but with the applause and votes of the Liberal party, 
Peel passed through Parliament a bill repealing the 
com laws and establishing free trade in grain. The Anti-Corn- 
Law League had won its battle, and its leader, Richard Cobden, 
was rewarded by his grateful fellow-manufacturers with a purse 
of £80,000. As for Peel, his conduct cost him the leadership of 
the Conservative party, ' and with it the premiership of the 


Sir 

Robert 
Peel and 
the Re- 
peal of the 
Com 
Laws, 

1846 


l The population of Ireland declined from 8,500,000 in 1845 to 6,500,000 in 1851. 
This means that more than two million Irishmen died or emigrated during the period 
of the “ great famine.” 


Note. The portrait opposite, of Daniel O’Connell, the Irish leader, is from the 
painting by an Anglo-Irish artist, Sir Martin Archer Shee (1769-1850). The original 
is in the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York. On O’Connell, see above, 
p. 75 > and below, pp. 492-493. 
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government. The Conservatives separated into two hostile 
groups, the majority agrarian, and the minority — the so-called 
“Peelites” — industrially minded, while the Liberals returned to 
power and gave free rein to the advance of industrial liberty. 

In 1849 the navigation acts were finally repealed and British 
commerce set free: 1 In 1851 the first international exposition of 
the fruits of industrial progress was held under the Re ^ 
huge expanse of a machine-made “crystal palace” in Naviga- 
Hyde Park, London, with Queen Victoria and her 
faithful prince-consort, the mechanically minded nm r ii 0 f 
Prince Albert, in conspicuous attendance. During the ? re L* n " 
1850’s, furthermore, Parliament abolished almost all 
of the remaining tariff duties, and, by retrenchment in expendi- 
ture and by regular imposition of direct income taxes, put 
Britain’s internal fiscal system, as well as her commercial rela- 
tionship with the outer world, squarely on the basis of economic 
liberalism. In i860 Richard Cobden had the satisfaction of repre- 
senting the Liberal government of Britain in the negotiation of a 
free-trade treaty with France. 

To the serious labor problems which attended the Industrial 
Revolution, the doctrine of economic liberty was not fully or 
consistently applied. The industrial capitalists as a _ og ._ 
class agreed, no doubt, with the leading economists of tion to 
the period that there should be no legalization of trade 
unions or collective bargaining and no state regulation ism in 
of conditions of individual employment. Yet the posi- ^ abor^ 
tion of the urban working class was so shockingly 
degraded during the early phase of the Industrial Revolution — 
there was so much misery and suffering, such obvious fruitage 
of overwork and under-pay 2 — that an increasing number of per- 
sons whose humanitarianism exceeded their devotion to liberal 
economics raised their voices in behalf of positive ameliorative 
measures for factory workers. Among such persons were to be 
found: (1) a goodly number of titled aristocrats and country 
gentlemen, who were accustomed to patronize the lower classes 

1 On the navigation acts, see Vol. I, pp. 394, 442, 474 _ 47S- 

2 On the evils of the factory system, see above, pp. 46-51. 


Note. The cartoon opposite, depicting Sir Robert Peel as a postilion oblivious to 
the sad plight of his protectionist passengers, is by George Crui ks ha n k, concerning 
whom see below, pp. 1 70-1 71. The cartoon appeared originally in Punch . 
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and who, suspicious of the swift rise of the industrial middle 
class and fearful of its hostility to agricultural interests, were 
doubly minded to espouse the cause of factory workers against 
factory owners; (2) some Anglican and “radical” clergymen, 
who reacted against the un-Christian “selfishness” and “in- 
dividualism” of the prevalent economic liberalism; (3) some 
labor leaders, who sought to organize the workers into trade 
unions and cooperative societies and to promote collective bar- 
gaining; and (4) an occasional factory owner, who was excep- 
tionally benevolent or who felt that his business would be more 
profitable if his employes were better off. 

The outstanding “humanitarian” factory owner of the period 
was Robert Owen (1771-1858), usually described as an “utopian 
Robert ' socialist.” Owen was a “self-made man,” manager 

Owen’s and proprietor of large cotton mills at New Lanark in 

So cialism Scotland. He began his social work among his own em- 
ployes, with results which he later described: “For 29 
years we did without the necessity for magistrates or lawyers; 
without a single legal punishment; without any known poor rates; 
without intemperance or religious animosities. We reduced the 
hours of labor, well educated all the children from infancy, 
greatly improved the condition of all adults, diminished their 
daily labor, paid interest on capital, and cleared upwards of 
£300,000 of profit.” Owen did his best, by speech and writing, 
to persuade other manufacturers that they should follow his 
example, and he sponsored the establishment of several “uto- 
pian” communities in which families would live together and 
share the profits of their cooperative labor. 1 He was also an 
early champion of trade unions and cooperative societies. 

Among Anglican clergymen, Denison Maurice (1805-1872), 
journalist and professor, and Charles Kingsley (1819-1875), 
Chris- novelist and chaplain to Queen Victoria, were leaders 
datisnTo a "Christian Socialist” movement, which in the 
Maurice* 1840’s conducted a campaign against insanitary fac- 
and tones, tenements, and sweat-shops, and in behalf of 
Kmgsley ^ health and the moral and educational improve- 
ment of the masses. Like Robert Owen, the “ Christian Social- 

1 Owenite communities were established at Orbiston in Scotland, at Ralahine in 
Ireland, at Tytherly in England, and at New Harmony (Indiana) in the United 
States. All were short-lived. 
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ists” did not agitate so much for governmental intervention in 
labor matters as for voluntary cooperation and profit-sharing 
in industry ‘between employers and employes. It may be re- 
marked, however, that Kingsley’s Alton Locke (1849), along 
with Disraeli’s Coningsby (1844) and Sybil (1845), and with con- 
temporaneous writings of Carlyle and Dickens, helped to impress 
upon the British public certain evils of the new industrial system 
and to fortify the efforts of some members of Parliament to 
correct the evils. 

The most directly influential persons in labor reform — because 
they had parliamentary backing — were so-called “reactionaries,” 
Tory in politics and usually strongly Anglican in re- Tory So _ 
ligion. Such was Michael Sadler (1780-1835), who cialism of 
wrote books against the liberal economists, character- j^j ler 
izing them as pests of society and persecutors of the Shaftes- 
poor, and who ruined his health in unmasking the bury 
grim reality of factory conditions and entreating Parliament to 
regulate them. Such, too, was Lord Ashley (1801-1885), the 
seventh Earl of Shaftesbury and related on his mother’s side to 
the Duke of Marlborough. Shaftesbury opposed the Reform 
Act of 1832 and the subsequent repeal of the corn laws, but he 
acquired first-hand knowledge of working-class misery and de- 
voted his life to its relief. He founded workingmen’s institutes 
and unions, and with tireless persistency he besought Parliament 
for labor legislation. 

From different sources, therefore, came the stimulus for meas- 
ures and policies which were directed toward improving the con- 
dition of the industrial proletariat. Some of these measures, 
notably a series of parliamentary statutes regulating employment, 
were contrary to economic liberalism and to the wishes of factory • 
owners. As early as 1819, before the general admission of repre- 
sentatives of the industrial middle class to the House Begin- 
of Commons, the Tory majority in Parliament had re- 
sponded to the pleas of Robert Owen by enacting the Legisia- 
first significant factory act. This act applied only to tlon 
cotton mills and contained slight provision for its enforcement, 
but it formally prohibited the employment of children under nine 
years of age and limited the working day of older children to 
twelve hours. Then, after the electoral reform of 1832, the Tory 
minority in the House of Commons obtained sufficient coopera- 
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tion from humanitarian Whigs, thanks to the ceaseless activity 
of Michael Sadler, to enact in 1833 a more general and more 
effective factory act — despite the bitter opposition* and gloomy 
prophecies of liberal economists and capitalists. This act re- 
stricted the employment of persons under eighteen years of age; 
it applied to all textile factories and provided for governmental 
“inspectors” with power to enforce the act. There followed the 
energetic propaganda of Lord Shaftesbury inside and outside 
Parliament, rendered more impelling, no doubt, by the contem- 
poraneous agitation of the “Christian Socialists,” of Robert 
Owen, of the Chartists, and of budding trade unions. During 
the Tory ministry of Sir Robert Peel (1841-1846), two im- 
portant statutes were written into the law of Britain. The factory 
act of 1844 strengthened governmental inspection, fixed a twelve- 
hour working day for women, and prescribed that children should 
not work more than twelve hours a day on alternate days or 
“half-time” every day. The mines act of 1842 — the first of its 
kind — excluded all women and girls, and boys under ten years 
of age, from underground working. 

By 1846, at the very time when “freedom of trade” was be- 
coming a national policy, precedents were pretty well established 
that the state might interfere with “freedom of contract.” 
Thenceforth, just as Conservative landlords were unable to 
prevent the extension of free trade, so Liberal industrialists 
were unable to prevent the extension of labor legislation. It 
must be said, however, that the extension of the latter was 
slighter and slower than the extension of the former. Yet some 
progress was made between 1846 and 1865. By an act of 1847, 
the working day of women and young persons in textile factories 
was reduced from twelve hours to ten. By an act of 1855, mine 
owners were obliged to provide appliances for the safety of their 
workers. And in the early 1860’s regulatory legislation was 
applied in turn to bleaching and dyeing, to lace-making, and to 
other kinds of factory industry, including baking, pottery manu- 
facture, match-making, and gun-making. 

In the meantime, trade unionism had been developing in 
Britain. In the early days of the Industrial Revolution, factory 
workers had had no agency through which they could deal col- 
lectively with factory owners. The medieval guilds had broken 
down in Britain long before 1770; and it had been difficult, indeed 
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impossible, for workers to create any new unions in the face of the 
common law of England against “combinations in restraint of 
trade” and in the face of a specific parliamentary attempted 
statute of 1800 forbidding workers, under penalty of Prohibi- 
imprisonment, to combine “with others to advance Labor* 
their wages or decrease the quantity of their work, or Combina- 
in any way to affect or control those who carried on bon 
any manufacture or trade in the conduct or management thereof.” 
Gradually, however, workers in particular trades did combine, 
first in local societies, and then in national unions; and gradually 
the legalizing of the unions was demanded by such persons as 
Robert Owen, Michael Sadler, and Francis Place. 1 In 1824, a 
bill was slipped through Parliament, repealing all restrictions 
upon the right of combination. When the factory manufacturers, 
who were not yet largely represented in Parliament, PartiaI 
heard of this action, they protested so vehemently Legaiiza- 
that Parliament, duly alarmed, reconsidered the mat- xrade* 
ter. The result was embodied in a new act of 1825, Unions, 
which represented a compromise between the views of 1824-1825 
industrialists, on the one hand, and those of Sadler, Place, and 
workingmen, on the other. Its preamble warned against labor 
combinations as “injurious to trade and commerce, dangerous 
to the tranquillity of the country, and especially prejudicial to 
the interest of all who were concerned in them.” But its actual 
text, while prohibiting “ threats or intimidation, molestation or 
obstruction,” finally legalized trade unions for the purpose of 
peacefully raising wages and shortening hours of labor. 

The act of 1825, imperfect though it was from the standpoint 
of labor, was the legal charter for British trade unionism for the 
next half-century. Under it, despite the hostility of most manu- 
facturers and of a large part of public opinion, and Owen’s ' 
despite repeated interference of police and law courts, Consoli- 
trade unions developed fairly rapidly among the British trades 
workingmen, especially among the more skilled, the Union, 
more thoughtful, and the more thrifty. Imm ediately 1834 
after 1825 labor combinations had a mushroom growth, and 

1 Place, good Liberal as he was, had no real sympathy for trade unionism. _ He 
thought, however, that the workers were needlessly irritated by its legal prohibition 
and that, if it was repealed, they would discover sooner that thrift and birth control, 
not trade unions, were the only means by which they could I'eally improve their lot 
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in 1834 Robert Owen undertook to federate all sorts of workers 
into a “Grand National Consolidated Trades Union,” with 
an avowed policy of inaugurating a general strike for an eight- 
hour day. The “Consolidated” was too flimsy; it fell apart, 
without inaugurating the strike, and its constituent societies, 
never very strong, were overshadowed by the rise of Chartism, 
which for a decade absorbed the energies of working-class leaders. 

With the final collapse of Chartism in 1848, however, trade 
uni ons came to the fore again, though with somewhat altered 
The New policies- They now aimed to leave politics alone and 
Trade to concentrate their efforts in the economic field. By 
^ n 'g“ 0 s ,™ assessing their members, they would accumulate sub- 
and stantial funds with which they could pay insurance 

i86°’ s benefits and carry on successful strikes. They would 
thereby make it practically impossible for employers to conduct 
business satisfactorily without employing trade-union men and 
paying the “standard wage,” and they themselves would fix as 
“standard wage” what the best employers were willing to con- 
cede. These policies were worked out first by the Amalgamated 
Society of Engineers, which was formed in 1851 and soon counted 
xi,ooo members paying contributions of a shilling a week. So 
firmly held together was the membership of this trade union by 
practical benefits of insurance and wages, that its organization 
and policies were widely imitated by workers in other British 
trades during the 1850’s and 1860’s. Though the “new trade 
unionism” formally eschewed politics, its vigor and solidity had 
no little indirect influence on the enactment of labor legislation 
and, as we shall later see, 1 on the extension of the franchise. 

Alongside trade unions appeared cooperative societies. As the 
former were designed to raise the wages of workingmen, so the 
Rise of l atter were intended to lower the cost of living for 
CoSpera- workingmen by buying foodstuffs and other needful 
defies" supplies wholesale and retailing them direct, without 
middlemen’s profits, to the members of the societies. 
Early cooperative societies proved unstable and short-lived, but 
Robert Owen and the Christian Socialists persevered in encour- 
aging their formation. And beginning with the foundation of a 
worker’s cooperative society at Rochdale in 1844— the “Roch- 
dale Pioneers”— success finally attended the movement. Co- 

x See below, p. 273. 
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operative societies, similar to the one at Rochdale, sprang up 
all over Britain. Gradually they broadened their functions and 
linked together their organizations. A central “wholesale so- 
ciety” was started- in England in 1863 and another in Scotland 
in 1868, and a comprehensive union was effected in 1869. By 
this time, the membership of cooperative societies was numbered 
by the hundreds of thousands, to the great material benefit of 
workers, and an increase, not to be reckoned by statistics, in 
their power of combination and self-help. 

The British working classes were still far from any millennium, 
but they were materially better off in the 1850’s and 1860’s than 
in earlier decades of the Industrial Revolution. This Some 
was owing in part, doubtlessly, to an increase of general r 

British “prosperity” — quickening of industry and Working 1 
lessening of unemployment — attendant upon the re- Class 
moval of commercial restrictions and the adoption of free trade. 
It was also owing in considerable part to labor legislation and to 
the activity of workers themselves in trade unions and coopera- 
tive societies. It was owing in some part to the freedom and 
encouragement given to working-class people to leave England 
and seek their fortunes in English-speaking lands overseas. 

Throughout the first two-thirds of the nineteenth century 
there was an extraordinary migration not only from Ireland, but 
also from England and Scotland, to the United States, Emig re- ■ 
to Canada, and to the newer British territories of tion from 
Australia, New Zealand, and South Africa. Such mi- Bntam 
gration was rendered easier by the Industrial Revolution; and, 
in turn, the Industrial Revolution, through the impetus it fur- 
nished to the construction of railways and the large-scale pro- 
duction of raw materials and foodstuffs, was constantly opening 
up wider and wider areas of America and Australasia for Euro- 
pean colonization. And the discovery of gold in California, 
British Columbia, and Australia, almost simultaneously about 
1850, proved peculiarly alluring to immigrants. 

With the growth of English-speaking population and English 
commercial opportunities in the British Empire was associated 
the development, among English liberals, of a new attitude to- 
ward the overseas empire, at least toward the predominantly 
English-speaking part of the empire. The same liberals who 
championed free trade and the abolition of negro slavery were 
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naturally inclined, by their economic beliefs and their humanita- 
rian impulses, to look -with favorable eye upon the self-reliance 
of colonists and to feel that it should not be hampered 
Liberal by economic or political interference from the mother- 
toward 6 countr y- Some Englishmen, notably Cobden and 
English- Bright, went so far as to assert that Britain had no fur- 
Speakiag ther use of an empire, that it was an anachronism 

° owes ^ a g e 0 f f ree trade, that it was a luxury requiring 
undue financial expenditure for its administration and protection 
and a standing danger to international peace, that consequently 
it should be dissolved. Most Englishmen did not go as far as 
this, but, whatever they may have thought about the empire, 
their support of the repeal of tariffs and navigation acts by the 
British Parliament actually served to assure to the British Em- 
pire quite a different economic basis from what had obtained 
at the time of the American Revolution in the eighteenth cen- 
tury. Moreover, almost simultaneously with cessation of eco- 
nomic interference with colonies, the mother-country began to 
surrender her political control over some of them. 

The beginning was made in North America. Here, in addition to 
the maritime colonies of Newfoundland, Nova Scotia, New Bruns- 
Canada wick, and Prince Edward Island, there had been, since 
and the 1791, the two separate colonies of Lower Canada (cen- 

1R37 U ° f tr * n S k Quebec and overwhelmingly French) and 
Upper Canada (north of Lake Ontario and largely B rit- 
ish), each with an assembly elected by the inhabitants and a 
governor sent out from Britain and empowered to veto acts of 
the assembly. 1 Alike in Upper Canada and in Lower Canada, 
conflicts were chronic between governor and assembly, especially 
over the responsibility of officials; and in Lower Canada the 
conflicts were the more acute by reason of the fact that the 
assembly was French while the governor was English. At length 
in 1837 a rebellion broke out in Lower Canada and spread to 
Upper Canada. The rebellion was easily crushed, but it suc- 
ceeded in calling attention to Canadian grievances and inducing 
the British government to send a High Commissioner to investigate 
them. Lord Durham, who was selected for this difficult mission, 
was an extreme Liberal, in politics as well as in economics, and 

1 On the earlier history of British Canada, see Vol. I, pp. 404, 409-410, 41a, 
469 n., 480, 491. 
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was anxious not only to “pacify” Canada, which he did with a 
firm hand, but also to introduce radical reforms in its government. 

Upon Lord Durham’s recall to Britain in 1839 he published 
a lengthy report, containing two recommendations of epochal 
significance in the history of the British Empire. One 
was that in each of the Canadian colonies self-govem- Durham’s 
ment should prevail in almost all matters (except the Report 
conduct of foreign affairs) : the royal governor should be a figure- 
head, like the king in England; the local laws should be enacted 
by a colonial parliament and executed by a ministry responsible 
to the majority in the local parliament. The other recommenda- 
tion was that Upper and Lower Canada should be united and 
that eventually the other British colonies in North America 
should be joined with it. 

The British Parliament did not at once accept Lord Durham’s 
recommendations. In 1840, however, it authorized the union 
of Upper and Lower Canada, and in 1846 it acquiesced C anadiaa 
in the appointment of Lord Elgin, the son-in-law of seif- 
Lord Durham, as governor of Canada and in the policy 
which he then pursued of giving full effect to the first 
of his father-in-law’s recommendations. In 1849, Canadian self- 
government was formally recognized by the British Parliament. 1 

Once the principle of colonial self-government was sanctioned 
for Canada, it was applied rapidly to other British colonies 
where English-speaking population predominated. In North 
America, self-government was accorded to Nova Scotia, New- 
Brunswick, and Prince Edward Island immediately, to New- 
foundland in 1855, and to British Columbia in 1859. In Self- 
Australia, 2 it was embodied in constitutions for New 
South Wales, Victoria, and Tasmania in 1853, for Austral- 
South Australia in 1856, and for Queensland in 1859. asia 
In New Zealand, which was formally annexed by Great Britain in 
1840, responsible parliamentary government was fully estab- 
lished in 1856. 3 

1 Earl Grey, the son of the Earl Grey who had sponsored the Reform Act of 1832, 
was Colonial Secretary in the Liberal ministry from 1846 to 1852 and sponsored this 
now policy of colonial self-government. He was the first cabinet minister to proclaim 
that colonics wore to be governed for their own benefit and not for the mother- 
country’s. 

* On the earlier history of Australia (and New Zealand), see Vol. I, pp. 4 19-421. 

* Tn South Africa, the grant of self-government was delayed by chronic conflicts 
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Meanwhile, agitation had been growing in Canada for some 
sort of a colonial union, as Lord Durham had recommended. 
The Do The outcome was a series of resolutions adopted by a 
minionof convention at Quebec in 1864, which served as the basis 
Canada, 0 f th e British North America Act passed by the British 
1007 Parliament in 1867. It provided for a close federation 
of Quebec (Lower Canada), Ontario (Upper Canada), New Bruns- 
wick, and Nova Scotia into a union to be known as the Dominion 
of Canada, with a governor-general (appointed by the British gov- 
ernment and exercising only nominal power), a federal parliament 
(Senate and House of Commons), and a ministry responsible to 
the parliament, and with certain local powers granted to the sev- 
eral “provinces” within the Dominion. 1 

In India, also, the era of British liberalism witnessed important 
changes. In 1833 the liberal majority in the British Parliament 
renewed the charter for the English East India Com- 
o/ladf- 011 pany f° r twenty years, but only on condition that the 
vidual Company should abandon its commercial monopoly 
and permit Europeans to settle freely in India. 2 More 
and more it became apparent that the old r6gime of 
m chartered trading companies was giving way to a new 
regime of individual enterprise, and that, in a huge 
and diversely populated country like India, British manufac- 
turers could sell more goods if they were free to compete with 
one another and if at the same time they all enjoyed the protec- 
tion and prestige of the expanding political dominion of their 
own nation. At any rate the English East India Company, 
though shorn of special trading privileges, continued to extend 
its military and political sway. It waged war with Afghanistan 
in 1841-1842, annexed Sind in 1842, and during the governorship 

between British immigrants and the earlier Dutch settlers— called Boers. The Boers 
bitterly resented the abolition of negro slavery by the British Parliament in X833, 
and a large number of them, making a “ great trek” in 1836-1840 out of Cape 
Colony and northward over the Vaal River, eventually established the two Dutch 
republics of Transvaal and Orange River Free State, whose independence was 
recognized by Great Britain in 1852 and 1854 respectively. To British Cape Colony, 
self-government was granted in 1872. 

1 To the four original “provinces” within the Dominion of Canada were soon 
added Manitoba (1870), British Columbia (1871), and Prince Edward Island (1873). 
Newfoundland stubbornly remained outside the Dominion. 

2 On the English East India Company and the rise of British rule in India, see 
Vol. T, pp. 389, 398-399, 405, 410-412, 413-418, 
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of Lord Dalhousie (1848-1856) acquired territories in Burma 
and the Punjab. 

Popular unrest also developed iii India. Natives, both Moslem 
and Hindu, were disquieted by the British annexations of territory, 
by the protests of deposed Indian princes, and by the impor- 
tation of steam-engines, telegraph wires, and railway loco- 
motives from Britain, as well as of humanitarian liberal ideas 
which threatened to subvert the social and religious customs of 
India and its distinctive traditional civilization. 1 In The 
the year 1857 native unrest was fanned into fierce flame ^ dian 
by the circulation of a story, subsequently admitted Mutiny of 
to be true, that British army officers were forcing their r ®S7 
native troops, the so-called sepoys, to use cartridges greased 
with the fat of cows and pigs. This was revolting to the religious 
masses of India, for the cow was sacred to Hindus, and Moslems 
might not touch pork. 

In May 1857 a native cavalry regiment at Merrut, rather 
than use the sacrilegious cartridges, mutinously left their bar- 
racks and galloped off to the ancient imperial city of Delhi to 
offer the Grand Mogul — the surviving symbol of the once great 
Indian Empire of the Moguls — their services in driving out the 
British. Quickly the mutiny became general throughout the 
Ganges provinces and central India. At Cawnpore hundreds of 
European residents and British soldiers were massacred. At 
Lucknow the British garrison was closely besieged by a host of 
mutineers, and at Delhi the Grand Mogul came out of seclusion 
and asserted his rights. As soon as the British government appre- 
ciated the gravity of the situation, it rushed reenforcements to 
India, and these, with the aid of loyal Sikh and Gurkha regiments 
and with superior armaments, proceeded to recapture Delhi, 
Lucknow, and Cawnpore, and to stamp out the rebellion. By 
1859 the mutiny was over, and terrible punishment was being 
meted out to the mutineers. Many sepoys were shot from the 
mouths of cannon. The feeble old Mogul was exiled to Rangoon, 
and his sons were put to death. “No mutineer,” said one of the 
leading British officials at the time, “ever surrenders; for directly 
he is caught he is shot or hanged.” 

1 Lord William Bentinck, who was governor from 1828 to 1835, attempted, for 
example, to abolish the practice of “suttee,” a Hindu practice of widows’ cremating 
themselves on the funeral pyres of their husbands. 
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The Indian Mutiny sealed the doom of the English East India 
Company. An act of the British Parliament in 1858 — the Better 
Government of India Act — deprived the Company of 
Govern- i* s political powers and provided that thenceforth su- 
ment of preme control of Indian affairs should be vested in a 
cabinet minister (the secretary of state for India), as- 
1838: a sisted by a small council sitting in London, while the 
Place°of m actua l British administration in India should be 
English directed by a viceroy, appointed by the British govem- 

Company* ment an ^ ruling at Calcutta with the assistance of an 
executive council. This did not mean that any real 
self-government was accorded to India, but some of the sponsors 
of the Act of 1858 prophesied that it would lead to self-govern- 
ment. In any event, the English East India Company had 
finally disappeared from the scene. 1 

But despite some anti-imperialist talk on the part of advanced 
English liberals like Cobden and Bright, and despite an almost 
No Dim revolutionary change of governmental policy in respect 
inution of of colonies, there was no actual disruption or diminu- 
British tion of the British Empire. 2 The Empire was quite as 
far flung in 1865 as it had been in 18x5. Indeed, its vast 
Indian possessions were more numerous and more firmly ce- 
mented in 1865 than ever before. And it is not without signifi- 
cance that the one European war which Britain waged between 
1815 and 1865 — the Crimean War of 1854-1856 3 * * * * 8 — was waged 
to prevent Russia from expanding southward at the immediate 
expense of the Ottoman Empire and at the possible later expense 
of the British Empire in India. 

Altogether, the years of the “Victorian Compromise” in 
Britain were eventful and, to persons who profited from them, 
quite satisfying. The Industrial Revolution steadily advanced. 
National wealth multiplied. Commerce was freed. The lot of 
industrial workers was gradually improved, without lessening 


1 The rule of the Company was ended, but the Company continued to exist for 

the purpose of distributing among its stockholders the ioyi per cent yearly dividend 

which, on its capital stock of £6,000,000, it received from the government. 

8 Daniel O’Connell, who had successfully agitated for Catholic emancipation in 

the x82o’s, was imprisoned in the i84o’s for agitating for “home rule” for Ireland, 

and an insurrection of radical “Young Ireland” was put down by force in 1848. 

See above, p. 81, note, and below, p. 493. 

8 On the Crimean War, see bdow, pp. 196-198. 
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the profits of industrial capitalists. And, thanks to the mounting 
demand for agricultural products and to the increasing use of 
agricultural machinery, the profits of landlords were British 
not perceptibly diminished by the repeal of the com “Prosper- 
laws. No wonder that landlords and industrial capi- ^ctorian* 
talists united to maintain the political “compro mis e” Compro- 
which had been effected in 1832. Small wonder that nuse 
in due time they agreed to a colonial “compromise,” whereby 
the British Empire would be preserved and even extended, while 
some of its most “progressive” parts would be granted novel 
rights of self-government. 

Manufacturers and landlords, joint guardians of the “Vic- 
torian Compromise,” were alike a sober and an optimistic oli- 
garchy. They dressed themselves in frock coats, long Manners 
trousers, and high hats, all preferably black, and ac- and Ro- 
centuatcd their gravity by wearing “mutton-chop” 
whiskers. They walked with precision and took sen- eming 
ously their heavy responsibility of setting the masses Classes 
a good example in manners and morals, including the eco- 
nomic morality of making as much money and spending as little 
as they could. They talked earnestly about statistics and were 
as eager for “retrenchment” as for “reform.” Perhaps because 
they were so sober and so prosaic in outward demeanor, they 
were certainly poetical in mind and impulsive of heart. They 
took to romanticism, as ducks to water. They read Tennyson 
with abandon. They looked with favor on medieval architecture. 
They felt a noble sympathy for the very word “liberty.” Any 
nation aspiring to liberty, any negro longing for liberty— partic- 
ularly if the nation or the negro was somewhat remote from 
British shores — was bound to evoke the compassion of knights- 
errant among British landlords and industrialists. And a dose 
second to “liberty,” as their favorite word, was “progress.” To 
them there was obvious “progress” in machinery, in individual 
fortunes, in national well-being, and equally obvious “progress” 
in sticnce and art and morality and political wisdom. 

The outstanding English statesman of the “Victorian Com- 
promise” was Viscount Palmerston (1784-1865), and he was 
notably “ compromising.” A proprietor of Irish lands, he was Eng- 
lish by birth and feeling and conventionally Anglican in religion. 
A member of the Irish peerage, he managed to be a member of 
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the British House of Co mm ons for almost sixty years (from 1806 
to 1865). A loyal Tory at the outset, and secretary of war 
Promi- (though without a seat in the cabinet) under a Tory 

States prime minister from 1809 to 1828, he drifted in the 

men un- wake of Canning into an espousal of a “liberal” for- 

Victorian P 0 ^ an d into an alliance with the Whigs. Ap- 

Compro- pointed foreign minister by Earl Grey, and serving in 

“is® that r61e from 1830 to 1841 and again from 1846 to 

1851, he proved himself a liberal by his support of revolution- 
aries in Belgium, Spain, Portugal, and Italy, and at the same 
Lord time alarmed many of his fellow liberals in Britain 

Palmer- by his warlike words and his seeming willingness to dis- 

ston turb the peace of Europe — and the profits of peaceful 

trade — in order to back up his threats. It was the business of 

modern Britain, as of ancient Rome, he proudly proclaimed, to 
protect with its strong arm the lives and property of its citizens 
everywhere. 

Lord Palmerston, if something of a scandal to staid and very 
advanced Liberals, was rather refreshing to many Liberals and 
to the public at large. These enjoyed his impulsive conduct of 
foreign affairs, especially as it did not actually bring war, and 
they delighted in his dandified appearance, his unruffled buoyancy, 
and his irrepressible gaiety. He was immensely popular, and 
prime minister of the Liberal government from 1855 to 1858 
and again from 1859 to his death in 1865. Liberal as he was in 
name, and popular as he was in fact, Palmerston remained 
throughout his long life a statesman of the old aristocratic type, 
“liberal” in sentiments, convinced of the “march of progress,” 
but devoted to the “Victorian Compromise” and entirely op- 
posed to the principle or practice of democracy. 

Another Liberal statesman came into prominence during the 
last two decades of the “Victorian Compromise” — William 
Gladstone ^wart Gladstone (1809-1898). Gladstone was of the 
commercial, rather than the landed, aristocracy. His 
father was a wealthy merchant of Liverpool and his mother 
belonged to a family of slave-owning planters in the British West 
Indies. While a student at Oxford, young Gladstone debated so 
eloquently against the pending Reform Bill that the Tory Duke 
of Newcastle had him elected to Parliament from the “pocket 
borough” of Newark, and his maiden speech in the House of 
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Commons was directed against the abolition of negro slavery. 
For a time Gladstone was regarded as the rising star of the Con- 
servative party, but by following his family interests and sup- 
porting Sir Robert Peel in the repeal of the Corn Laws (1846) 
he alienated himself from the main body of his party. Joining 
the “Peelites,” as the free-trade faction of the Conservative 
party was called, he became more and more critical of “Tory 
reaction” and more and more favorable to “liberal” ideas, 
especially after a sojourn in 1850 in the reactionary Italian king- 
dom of the Two Sicilies. He was Chancellor of the Exchequer 
as a “Peelite” from 1852 to 1855, and as a full-fledged Liberal 
in the Palmerston ministry from 1858 to 1865. An important 
work Gladstone did during the 1850’s and 1860’s in transfo rmin g 
the taxation system of Britain from a protectionist to a free-trade 
basis, and the facility and eloquence with which he presented 
long columns of figures in the House of Commons, together 
with his obvious anxiety to effect “retrenchment” in govern- 
mental expenditure, endeared him to the economically minded. 
But Gladstone had qualities which endeared him to wider cir- 
cles. He was a flaming sort of person in speech and sympathy, 
a gifted orator and a robust humanitarian. He was deeply 
attached to the Anglican Church and to the social aspects 
of the “Victorian Compromise,” but he was no standpatter. 
His liberalism was ever growing, and he occasionally hurried 
a bit to keep pace with “progress.” He was an excellent 
politician. 

Over against Palmerston and Gladstone, two Tories who be- 
came leaders of the Liberal party in Britain, must be set an 
astonishing “radical” who became a Tory and the re- Disraeli 
juvenator of the Conservative party — Benjamin Dis- 
raeli (1804-1881). Disraeli was not altogether proper to the 
“Victorian Compromise.” His grandfather was a Jewish im- 
migrant from Venice, who made a handsome fortune in London, 
but this fortune Benjamin’s father employed, not to promote 
any particular industrial enterprise, but to satisfy a taste for 
literature and a longing for “respectability.” The Disraeli 
family joined the Anglican Church and purchased a country 
estate when Benjamin was a boy. Yet the boy, as he grew to 
manhood, displayed qualities which shocked respectable folks. 
He wrote clever but daring novels. He appeared at dinner parties 
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in green velvet trousers and canary-colored waistcoat, with 
curled hair and numerous rings, with lace and perfumery. He 
spoke with wit and in paradoxes, and when, in 1831, he turned 
Ms attention to politics, he assailed the rising liberalism and 
appealed for support to the Radicals. Only after repeated failures, 
only after a break with the Radicals, did he get into the House 
of Commons in 1837, and there, as a Tory, he was long sup- 
pressed and eclipsed by Sir Robert Peel. His main acMevement 
in the early 1840’s was not in Parliament but in the writing of 
two novels — Coningsby and Sybil — wMch exposed social ills of 
the day and preached the gospel that Tory aristocrats should 
take the lead in social reform and thereby bind the masses more 
securely to the traditional institutions of Britain — the crown, the 
nobility, the Anglican Church. 

Sir Robert Peel’s “betrayal” of agricultural interests by his 
repeal of the Com Laws in 1846 gave Disraeli his political 
opportunity. He forced Peel out of office and out of the Conserva- 
tive party. While the party was thereby weakened, and its titu- 
lar leadersMp passed to the phlegmatic Earl of Derby, 1 Disraeli 
assumed its real leadersMp in the House of Commons. Then, with 
such dexterity and astuteness did he use his talents in Parliament 
and in the country that gradually he revivified the Conservative 
party and rendered it a fairly formidable opposition to the domi- 
nant Liberals. For a brief time in 1852 and again in 1858 Disraeli 
served as Chancellor of the Exchequer in fleeting Conservative 
ministries headed by Lord Derby, but his budget speeches were 
not as convincing as Gladstone’s; they contained fewer figures 
and more paradoxes. Disraeli’s forte was not finance; it was 
personality and an appeal to things which the “Victorian Com- 
promise” neglected but which the British nation never wholly 
forgot. 

The death of Palmerston in 1865 conveniently marks the 
passing of the “Victorian Compromise.” He, in a sense, was 
its personification. The most fruitful achievements of both Dis- 
raeli and Gladstone were to come after 1865 — and they would 
serve to inaugurate a new era in British Mstory. 

"•The 14th Earl of Derby (1799-1869) had been liberally inclined in the 1820’s 
and had supported the Reform Act of 1832, but, great landlord as he was, he broke 
utterly with Sir Robert Peel in 1846, and from his own position in the House of 
Lords he thereafter inveighed equally against “Peelites” and Liberals. 
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3. POLITICAL AND SOCIAL DEVELOPMENTS IN FRANCE, 

1830-1850 

In France, the revolutionary disturbance of July 1830 shifted 
the exercise of political power and the direction of economic 
policy from aristocracy to middle class, from conserv- Bourgeois 
atism to liberalism. Louis Philippe, Duke of Orleans, (or July) 
a kind of “bourgeois king,” succeeded his old-regime lo^ 7 
cousin, Charles X, and made a few gestures to win Philippe, 
the support of the groups who still cherished the demo- l8 3 °“ l8 4 8 
cratic principles of the French Revolution of 1789 or who re- 
called with pride the national exploits of the Napoleonic era. 
The traditional title of “King of France and Navarre ” Its Demo _ 
was abandoned in favor of the newer and more popular cratic 
title of “King of the French,” and the qualifying Gestures 
phrase “by the grace of God” was supplemented with the words 
“and by the will of the nation.” The revolutionary tricolor was 
restored as the national flag, and the stirring strains of the 
Marseillaise were heard again as the national anthem. Titled 
aristocrats were largely retired from public office, and their places 
were taken by commoners. Ecclesiastics were treated as private 
and quite unprivileged individuals. In the name of popular 
sovereignty, the government was proclaimed “parliamentary” 
and “representative.” 1 

Despite these gestures, the r6gime of Louis Philippe was not 
“radical” and certainly not democratic. It was brought into 
existence not by a popular upheaval all over France Its E ssen _ 
but by a riot in Paris, not by the mass of peasants and tiaUy 
artisans but by an urban middle class aided by some C1 ‘ ss 
urban workingmen. Most of the middle-class persons Liberal 
who acclaimed it were liberals of the Continental, Character 
rather than of the British, type; that is, they were professional 
men, intellectuals, shopkeepers, proprietors of small businesses 
not yet much affected by the Industrial Revolution. On the 
other hand, the persons who most truly created the regime of 
Louis Philippe — those who managed the rioting and brought 
the Duke of Orleans forward at the right moment — were indus- 
trial capitalists and economic liberals (in the British sense), 

1 On the July (1830) Revolution in France, see VoL I, pp. 785-788. On the re- 
lationship of Louis Philippe to Charles X, see the genealogical chart, below, p. 539. 
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men like the banker Laffitte and the manufacturer Casimir- 
PSrier. Without the beginnings of the Industrial Revolution in 
France, such a regime as Louis Philippe’s would hardly have 
been conceivable. 

From the circumstances of its origin, it was natural that the 
government of Louis Philippe should be bourgeois, and its policies 
liberal. The form of government was consciously modelled after 
Britain’s: a king who would reign but not rule; a parliament, 
theoretically “representing” the nation, but actually chosen by 
a small minority of the people; and a ministry, responsible to 
the parliament. In practice, the French government from 1830 
was strikingly similar to the government which Britain secured 
by the Reform Act of 1832. The franchise was so restricted by 
property qualifications that no workingmen and few peasants 
could vote. Members of parliament were elected by 250,000 in- 
dividual owners of large property (industrial or agricultural), 
and this meant in France, where the old landed nobility had 
already lost much of its wealth and prestige, that the governing 
oligarchy was even more bourgeois than in Britain. It meant 
also that in France the royal ministers, the directors of public 
policy, being responsible to the parliament, would be bourgeois 
and “liberal,” industrial or intellectual. 

The chief minister of Louis Philippe at the outset was the 
banker Laffitte, and he was succeeded by Casimir-Perier (1777- 
Casimir - r ^3 2 )> w h° ; in association with a brother, operated 
Perieraad mines, textile factories, a sugar refinery, a distillery, 
Mean” USt an< ^ a foundry. 1 Casimir-Perier defined the policy of 
Louis Philippe’s regime fis that of the “just mean.” 
The era of revolution, he said, was over. Henceforth, evolution 
would proceed very gradually and always legally along the lines 
of the compromise which at last had been finely arrived at. 
Conserving the constitution which vested political power in 
persons of wealth and brains, the government would pursue 
liberal policies in economic matters. It would broaden individual 
liberty, so that eventually there would be the utmost freedom 
for everyone to follow “enlightened self-interest” and thereby 
assure “the greatest good to the greatest number.” In foreign 
affairs the government, of course, would be pacifist and favorable 

1 The brother, Antoine P6rier, also introduced gas lighting into France and was a 
regent of the Bank of France. 
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to free development of international commerce and comity. As 
an earnest of his sincerity, Casimir-Perier appointed J. B. Say, 
the manufacturer and liberal economist, to a professorship of 
political economy in the College de France. Neither Say nor 
his patron lived long enough to prove what they could really do 
in their responsible positions. Both died prematurely in 1832. 
But the principles enunciated by Casimir-Perier were dutifully 
taught by Say’s successor at the College de France, Pellegrino 
Rossi, 1 from 1833 to 1845; an d, what was much more important, 
they remained the guiding star of French government during 
the whole reign of Louis Philippe from 1830 to 1848. 

The chief ministers of the “bourgeois monarchy” after 1832 
were Francois Guizot (1787-1874) and Adolphe Thiers (1797— 
1877). Both were middle-class persons, ambitious, chief 
aggressive, and markedly “self-made”; both wrote ^gentsof 
voluminous histories, and both were “liberal.” Guizot geois 
was a devout Calvinist (Huguenot), a bit cold in Monarchy 
reasoning and speech, but ardently romantic in writing and in 
feeling about the virtues of individual thrift and international 
peace. Severely critical of popular movements, such as the 
one in his own country in 1793 which had been irre- 
ligious, bellicose, and socialistic, and which had put 
his father to death, he was an unqualified admirer of the political, 
economic, and religious institutions of middle-class “liberal” 
England. Thiers was something of a free thinker and Thiers 
more of an opportunist. He acquired wealth by mar- 
riage and was trained in politics by Talleyrand. Distrustful of 
the masses from whom he had risen, temperamentally hostile to 
arbitrary government, and rationally attached to the “liberal” 
philosophy of the eighteenth century, he yet had a romantic 
predilection for “great men” in history, especially for Napoleon 
Bonaparte, while in his patriotism, which sometimes partook 
of chauvinism, he was a kind of bourgeois Palmerston. Both 
Thiers and Guizot, it will be noted, were intellectuals rather 
than industrialists, but with their intellectual liberalism it was 

1 Rossi (1787-1848), an Italian by birth and for some time professor of law at the 
University of Bologna, became famous as a liberal economist through a book which 
he published in French in 18x9. He was naturalized as a French citizen shortly after 
his appointment to the chair of political economy at the College de France, and in 
1845 was appointed French ambassador to the Vatican. On what befell him at Rome, 
see below, pp. rax, 130. 
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natural and easy for both to serve Louis Philippe and likewise 
the cause of economic liberalism. Thiers was the leading min- 
ister from 1832 to 1836 and prime minister in 1840. Guizot was 
minister of public instruction from 1832 to 1839 and chief min- 
ister from 1840 to 1848. 

The regime of Louis Philippe was bourgeois in action as well 
as in purpose and personnel. Much was done to encourage in- 
dustry. The government applauded the importation 
of Indus- of machinery from England and the erection of fac- 
tioifand tories and foundries in France. 1 It commissioned an 
Economic English company to construct a railway from Paris 
Liberal- to R ouen , and then to Le Havre, and presently it 
b i planned a whole network of railways which should 

radiate from Paris. It guarantied the cost of these public works 
but handed them over, as soon as they were built, to private 
companies for profitable operation. It rigorously refrained from 
any undertaking which could be called “socialistic” and con- 
stantly appealed to individual thrift and private initiative. The 
King set a good bourgeois example by simple living and by in- 
vesting the income of his numerous family in stocks and bonds, 
preferably British. 

Laissez-faire was the governmental policy in respect of manu- 
facturing and wealth-making. There was no interference by the 
state, and no serious interference by trade unions. Guilds and 
other combinations of workingmen had been banned back in 
1791, and the ban on them (and on collective bargaining) was 
retained and enforced in the name of “freedom of contract.” 
Inasmuch as the Industrial Revolution was relatively backward 
in France, the number of industrial proletarians was propor- 
tionately less in France than in Britain, but their economic posi- 
tion was no better. Nevertheless, with one minor exception, 
the bourgeois monarchy enacted no labor legislation. The one 
exception was a factory act (1841), which prohibited the em- 
ployment of children under eight years of age, limited the working 
day of children under sixteen years of age to twelve hours, and 

1 For some statistics on the growth of French industry during the period of the 
bourgeois monarchy (1830-1848), see above, pp. 55-56. 


Note. The picture opposite is of Guizot by an unfriendly critic and famous cari- 
caturist, Honorg Daumier (1808-1879). On Daumier, see below, pp. 169-170. 
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prescribed a minimum of schooling for children under twelve. 
This act, however, contained no provision for adequate enforce- 
ment; it was merely a pious gesture. 

The government, being liberal, was interested in education, 
and, under the guidance of Guizot, an important school act was 
passed in 1833. While leaving the church free to con- Education 
duct elementary schools, it strengthened state control and. 
of' secondary and higher schools, and required all edu- 
cational institutions to teach “internal and social Louis 
peace.” The number of schools was increased, but at- Pllilippe 
tendance upon them was not made compulsory. In religious 
matters, the government, being liberal, tried to be neutral. The 
concordat, which Napoleon Bonaparte had concluded with 
Pope Pius VII in 1801, 1 was retained; and, under it, the state 
continued to nominate the bishops and pay the salaries of the 
Catholic clergy. But the bourgeois monarchy would treat all re- 
ligions alike; in 1831 it formally put Judaism on an equal footing 
with Christianity and proceeded to pay the salaries of Jewish 
rabbis just as it was supporting Catholic priests and Protestant 
pastors. 

In commercial policy, the bourgeois monarchy was not so 
liberal. Political economists like Say and Rossi extolled the 
theory of free trade, and government officials paid unsuc- 
lip service to it. Moreover, some of the merchants 
of Paris and of Bordeaux and other seaports were for Free 
really interested in free trade, and with them con- Trade 
curred numerous wine-growers and some silk-manufacturers who 
perceived that foreign countries would be more likely to reduce 
tariffs on French wines and silks if France lowered duties on the 
manufactures of those countries. Generally speaking, never- 
theless, industry in France was “infant industry”; and seemingly 
unable to compete on equal terms with the lusty machine in- 
dustry of Britain (or Belgium), many French industrialists and 
French bankers (who were now supplying most of the capital 
for French industry) arrayed themselves against any change in 
the existing protectionist system. These prosperous bourgeois 
had their way with the government of Louis Philippe. Hence, 

1 See Vol. I, pp. 653—654, 743, 765 . 


Note. The picture opposite— “The Bourgeois Election”— is by Honors Daumier. 
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during the period there was no French legislation comparable 
with Britain’s corn-law repeal, though a merchant and econ- 
omist, Frederic Bastiat, organized a Free-Trade Association in 
France in 1846 in imitation of the Anti-Corn-Law League of 
Cobden and Bright in Britain, and conducted a similar campaign. 

In foreign (and colonial) matters, the July monarchy wavered 
between a liberal desire to preserve and promote peace and a more 
Foreign traditional anxiety to uphold national prestige and 
Policy : ‘ ‘ national honor. ’ ’ Louis Philippe was on most friendly 

vs^Na- 1 personal terms with Queen Victoria, though not with 
tional Palmerston; and Guizot, like most French economists 
Honor an( ^ industrialists, was very pro-English. In the main, 
therefore, French foreign policy was directed in harmony with 
Britain’s. In concert with Britain, France helped to establish 
the independent liberal kingdom of Belgium, to find a liberal 
monarch for the new national state of Greece, and to maintain 
the status quo in the Near East against the aggression of the 
Russian Tsar on the one side and the ambition of the Sultan’s 
viceroy of Egypt, Mehemet Ali, on the other. 1 

But Thiers, with his intense patriotism and his admiration 
for Napoleon, and with the special thought of diverting the 
masses of his countrymen from criticism of the domestic policies 
of the bourgeois monarchy to enthusiasm for its foreign policy, 
did what he could, when he was in office, to be vigorous and 
assertive and ostentatiously independent of England. Thus, 
in 1836, he would have defied Britain by sending a French army 
into Spain to suppress an insurrection against Queen Isabella II, 
had he not been peremptorily dismissed from office by Louis 
Philippe. Again in 1840, when he was back in office, he threat- 
ened to intervene on the side of Mehemet Ali in the armed con- 

1 Mehemet Ali, an Albanian adventurer, had utilized the troubled conditions 
consequent upon Napoleon’s intervention in Egypt to make himself master of this 
province of the Ottoman Empire and to build up a strong Egyptian army. Formally 
appointed “pasha” of Egypt by the Ottoman Sultan in 1805, Mehemet Ali had 
later given military and naval aid to his suzerain against the Greeks on condition 
that Syria should be annexed to the “pashalik” of Egypt. The Greeks were not 
overcome, and the Sultan did not keep his promise to Mehemet Ali. Hence, in 1831 
the latter sent out an army which overran Syria and Asia Minor and was turned 
back from Constantinople only through the intervention of the Tsar Nicholas I 
of Russia. After protracted negotiations, in which France cooperated with England, 
an arrangement was made in 1833 whereby Mehemet Ali secured the governorship 
of Syria and Adana, in addition to Egypt; the sovereignty of the Ottoman Sultan 
was reaffirmed; and Russia withdrew. 
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flict which had newly broken out between that redoubtable Egyp- 
tian pasha and the Ottoman Sultan. The British government, 
together with Russia and Austria, was supporting „ 
the Sultan, and for a time it seemed possible that French 
Thiers would plunge France into war with the greater ^ea^East 
part of Europe. This time Louis Philippe threw his eai as 
bellicose minister out of office with a finality that outlasted the 
remaining years of the bourgeois monarchy. The Ring and 
Guizot kept the peace by acquiescing in a naval demonstration 
by Britain and Austria against the Egyptian pasha and by agree- 
ing to a settlement under which Mehemet Ali surrendered Adana 
and Syria but became “hereditary governor” of Egypt and 
practically independent of the Ottoman Empire. 

Louis Philippe, if “liberal” and even “unpatriotic” in his 
desire to maintain peace in Europe, was sensitive to the dynastic 
and colonial traditions of the French monarchy. In respect of 
colonial policy, he fell heir to an important question which had 
been posed just before the July Revolution of 1830. Hesitant 
His predecessor, Charles X, had despatched an ex- French 
peditionary force across the Mediterranean against Policy in 
Algiers, whose ruler (or “dey”) had neglected to settle 
a questionable financial claim of two French citizens and had 
added insult to injury by striking the French consul on the 
face with a fly-slapper. The French force had only occupied 
Algiers and exiled the dey, when at Paris the reactionary 
Charles X was succeeded by the liberal Louis Philippe. What 
should the French government do with the territory of the 
deposed dey — not merely the city of Algiers but the extensive 
surrounding country of Algeria? 

For several years Louis Philippe’s government wavered among 
ideas of conquering the whole country, occupying a part of 
it, and evacuating it altogether. Advanced liberals in the 
French parliament and on the French press urged complete 
withdrawal, and from 1834 to 1839 the government seemed 
committed to a policy of confining French occupation to Algiers 
and certain other coast towns. Gradually, however, Frencl]l 
the King authorized the penetration of the interior conquest 
by French army officers; and when in 1839 a hrave 
and resourceful native, Abd-el-Kader, proclaimed a 
“holy war” and aroused his fellow tribesmen against the French^ 
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Louis Philippe sent General Bugeaud with an army of 100,000 
men to repress Abd-el-Kader and conquer Algeria. The ensuing 
struggle was protracted and destructive. Not until 1847 was 
.the Moslem leader caught and Algeria pacified. But then it 
was finally a French possession, and some 40,000 French colonists 
were already settled in it. The acquisition of Algeria was the 
first step in rebuilding a French colonial empire. 

In respect of dynastic ambitions, Louis Philippe was a worthy 
successor of the Bourbons of the old regime. He married one 
‘ ti of his daughters to the new King Leopold I of Belgium 
Ambitions and another to the king of Wiirttemberg, hoping 
thereby to strengthen Orleanist-Bourbon influence in 
ppe Belgium and southern Germany. He also planned to 
reestablish dynastic ties between the sovereigns of France and 
Spain, and in 1846, in the face of British opposition, he married 
one of his sons to the sister (and at that time the heiress) of 
Queen Isabella II of Spain. 

- ' By 1846, however, the bourgeois monarchy of Louis Philippe 
was very unpopular in France. It satisfied Guizot and some 
wealthy industrialists of the middle class, but there 
Opposi-* 11 were n °t so many of these in France as in Britain, 
tionto and not so many persons who, while accepting the 
Liberal - 18 existing regime, would seek peacefully to perfect it. 
ism of The forces of opposition to bourgeois liberalism as 
Philippe exemplified in France by Louis Philippe were nu- 
merous and determined. At least six large groups 
were highly critical, if not openly hostile. 

(1) Legitimists comprised many persons of the old nobility, a 
considerable part of the Catholic clergy, some peasants (espe- 
cially in Brittany), and certain intellectuals. They 

mists " were still attached to the social and political institu- 
tions of the old r6gime as it had been before the great 
revolution of 1789, and they regarded Louis Philippe as a usurper 
and his government as “revolutionary” and quite too bourgeois. 
They regretted the deposition of Charles X, and after his death 
in exile in 1836 they looked upon his grandson, the Count of 
Chambord, as the legitimate king of France. 

(2) Republicans were to be found among radical commoners, 
peasants, and artisans who cherished recollections of the demo- 
cratic republic of 1792. They criticized the form of Louis 
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Philippe’s government for being monarchical and undemocratic 
and its policies for being in the interest of the moneyed class 
rather than truly popular and national. They lacked 
organization and leaders, but the growth of the j^® pub “ 
urban proletariat consequent upon the development 
of the factory system added to their numbers and their grievances. 
They wanted universal manhood suffrage and the replacement 
of the bourgeois monarchy by a popular republic. 

(3) Socialists emerged as a left wing of the Republicans. 
Some of them were lower middle-class persons who were concerned 
with social problems of the new industrial age and 
were anxious, like Robert Owen in Britain, to experi- f s ‘ t f ocial ~ 
ment with utopian schemes for their solution. Such 
were the followers of Saint-Simon (who had advocated a co- 
operative state directed by scientists and engineers), or of 
Charles Fourier (who sponsored cooperative c omm unities — pha- 
lanxes, he called them), or of Etienne Cabet (who urged a 
slightly different kind of cooperative community — Icaria, he 
called his kind). 1 Other “socialists,” more distinctly of the urban 
working class, followed Louis Blanc, a popular agitator, in de- 
manding that the state should foster cooperative factories and 
guaranty a living wage to all workers; or they followed P. J. 
Proudhon, a radical revolutionary, in calling for the destruction 
of private property and all authoritarian government and the 
establishment of a wholly new order on the basis of voluntary 
anarchistic cooperation. The Proudhonians — or Anarchists, as 
they began to be styled in the i84o’s — were a small but extremely 
radical group, bent more on destruction than on construction. 
The “utopian” socialists were also a small group, and relatively 
mild in their manners and methods. By far the largest group of 
socialists, following the leadership of Louis Blanc, put their faith 
in a democratic republic. As Blanc explained: “To the able- 
bodied citizen the state owes work; to the aged and infirm it 

1 Cabet was active in the 1840’s and under his auspices 1,500 “Icarians” were 
transported from France to Texas in 1848. The disciples of Saint-Simon (who died 
in 1825) established a socialist humanitarian cult near Paris and were a nuisance to 
Louis Philippe’s government in the 1830’s. Fourier had some following in France 
during the 1830’s and 1840’s, but his gospel was more widely preached in the United 
States, whither it was brought by Albert Brisbane, and where it gave rise to forty 
phalanxes, from Massachusetts to Wisconsin, including the famous “Brook Farm” 
experiment. 
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owes aid and protection. This result cannot be obtained except 
through a democratic power. A democratic power is that which 
has the sovereignty of the people for its principle, universal 
suffrage for its origin, and for its goal the realization of the 
formula: ‘Liberty, Equality, Fraternity.’” 

(4) Catholics tended to be critical of the bourgeois monarchy 
of Louis Philippe. Some of them were staunch Legitimists and 

longed for a restoration of the c ‘ legitimate monarchy. ’ ’ 
oiics^" Others were “liberal,” accepting the revolutionary 
principles of popular sovereignty and individual lib- 
erty, but usually distinguishing between their own “true Catho- 
lic liberalism” and the “false liberalism” of Louis Philippe’s 
regime. Several influential Catholics, such as the Legitimist 
Vicomte de Villeneuve-Bargemont and the Liberal Frederic 
Ozanam, assailed the prevailing economic liberalism and de- 
manded drastic social legislation in behalf of the working classes, 
including the restoration of guilds. 1 A number of “liberal” 
Catholics, such as Lamartine, the poet and journalist, and 
Montalembert, the historian, developing a romantic enthusiasm 
for “Christian democracy,” found fault with the undemocratic 
constitution of the bourgeois monarchy; 2 and a large number of 
Catholics, “reactionary” as well as “liberal,” criticized Guizot 
and particularly the restrictions which this Huguenot statesman 
put upon the freedom of Catholic education. 

(5) Patriots were scandalized by Louis Philippe’s foreign policy 
— his anxiety for “peace at any price,” his subservience to 

Patriots England, ^ ls indifference to national honor and na- 
tional glory, his dismissal of Thiers whenever this 
statesman tried to pursue a more vigorous and adventurous 
policy. Even liberals who supported the bourgeois monarchy in 

1 Villeneuve-Bargemont (1 784-1850) set forth his “ Social Catholicism” in several 
notable books, including Ckistian Political Economy (1834) and The Book of the 
Afflicted (1841). Ozanam (1813-1853) founded the celebrated charitable Society of 
St. Vincent de Paul in 1833 and as professor of literature at Paris delivered a course 
of lectures on the social problem in 1840. Another “Social Catholic,” and severe 
critic of the economic policies of the bourgeois monarchy, was Armand de Melun 
(1807-1877), aristocrat and exponent of factory legislation, a Legitimist who allied 
himself with reforming Republicans. 

s These democratic Catholics were usually “ultramontane,” that is, they em- 
phasized papal authority in religious matters. Their original leader was Lamennais, 
who, following a dispute with Pope Gregory XVT in 1833, abandoned Catholicism 
but not democracy. 
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many of its domestic policies were grieved that it did not give 
active assistance to liberal nationalist movements in Poland and 
Italy, and after 1840 Thiers was a recognized leader of the 
patriotic opposition to Guizot. Moreover, there was a recrudes- 
cence of popular enthusiasm for Napoleon Bonaparte during the 
period of the bourgeois monarchy, attributable partly to the 
spread of the “Napoleonic legend” 1 by surviving veterans of the 
Napoleonic wars and partly to the idealization of “Napoleonic 
glory” by disaffected journalists in order to emphasize the con- 
trasting inglorious regime of Guizot and Louis Philippe. Gradu- 
ally a Bonapartist faction appeared, and, as we shall soon see, it 
had a venturesome leader and secured a large popular following. 

(6) Reformers there were among the middle class, men who 
were liberal in the general spirit of the bourgeois monarchy, who 
had no desire to overturn it, but who did wish to 
effect gradual peaceful reforms in its political struc- foyers 
ture — to broaden the franchise, to do away with offi- 
cial corruption, to render the king less active in politics and more 
purely ornamental, in a word to shift the existing compromise 
more and more in a democratic direction. Such reforms might 
have served as a safety-valve for the developing explosiveness of 
the more extreme groups of patriots, Catholics, socialists, and 
republicans, but Guizot and Louis Philippe doggedly refused to 
consider them, and thereby they alienated a part of the bour- 
geoisie in whose behalf they imagined that they were conducting 
the government. As the tide of disaffection rose even within the 
parliamentary oligarchy, Guizot felt obliged, in order to main- 
tain his “liberal” regime, to resort to the most illiberal measures. 
He manipulated elections and employed bribery to secure a 
majority in parliament. He stilled outside criticism by censoring 
the press and limiting the right of free assembly. He relied in- 
creasingly upon the police. By 1848 his long ascendancy had the 
character of a dictatorship rather than a parliamentary ministry, 
and the fundamental liberal idea of the state as a passive police- 
man was concealed by an actual state with very active policemen. 
Guizot still professed liberalism loudly, but just as loudly did his 
opponents profess liberalism. 

Against Guizot, the chief minister from 1840 to 1848, and 
against Louis Philippe, the stubborn “bourgeois monarch” whom 

‘On the “Napoleonic legend,” see Vol. I, pp. 695-696. 
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he served, the opposition grew apace. Legitimists criticized the 
r6gime as illegal and narrow. Republicans attacked it as un- 
democratic. Socialists assailed it as individualistic. Catholics 
censured it as un-Christian and immoral. Patriots denounced 
it as cowardly. Liberals began to discover that it was illiberal. 
Of course, the French masses went their usual way in fields and 
workshops, with little serious thought of revolt, though with 
increasing indifference to the fate of the bourgeois monarchy 
which had come without their sanction and might go at any time 
without their regret. In Paris, however, the various forces of 
opposition were less passive, and here in 1847-1848 they con- 
verged on the demand for an extension of the franchise. 

In 1847 liberal reformers, estopped by the existing censorship 
from press propaganda, began to voice their demand for electoral 
Demand re f onn large banquets which they held at Paris, 

for Elec- and republicans and socialists, who attended, im- 

form and P artec ^ a revolutionary tone to the proceedings. Some- 
th.,; Ban- times glasses were raised “to the amelioration of the 
°| lot of the working classes,” and on one occasion Lamar- 
tine evoked loud cheering by predicting the fall of the 
monarchy. In alarm, the government prohibited a “monster ban- 
quet ” which was scheduled by the reformers for February 22, 1848. 
This prohibition was the last straw. It showed how very strong 
the wind was blowing against the bourgeois monarchy. It precipi- 
tated a revolution at Paris — the February Revolution of 1848. 

On February 22, the day appointed for the banquet, angry 
workingmen and reckless students crowded the Place de la 
Concorde, shouting for reform; in side streets bonfires were 
Paris lighted and the Marseillaise sung. On the next day, 

tiMurf" as tumu ft continued and spread, Guizot ordered 

February national guardsmen to restore quiet, but the guards- 
men, instead of obeying orders, were soon joining in 
the popular cry, “Down with Guizot,” and Guizot resigned from 
the ministry. The rioting might have stopped here, had not a 
detachment of soldiers, guarding Guizot’s residence, rashly fired 
on a crowd of boisterous demonstrators, killing twenty-three and 
wounding thirty others. For a moment the crowd was stunned. 
Then in rage it bore off the corpses on a wagon, blood-stained and 
ghastly in the glaring torch-light, for all Paris to behold. Re- 
form could not now suffice. Revolution was in the air. 
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The dawning day of February 24, 1848, beheld the streets of 
Paris ominously barricaded by workmen and placarded with 
signs: “Louis Philippe massacres us as did Charles X, let him go 
join Charles X.” Like the prudent man he had Abdica 
always been, Louis Philippe tarried only long enough tion of ' 
to abdicate in favor of his grandson, the Count of £ouis 
Paris, and then drove off as “Mr. Smith” in a closed lppe 
carriage to follow Charles X to England, the asylum of super- 
fluous French royalty. 1 

The Count of Paris was ignored, and a “provisional govern- 
ment ” installed itself at the city hall in Paris. It was a composite 
body, including Lamartine, the “liberal” Catholic ^ ^ 
leader; Ledru-Rollin, a Jacobin republican; Louis sionai 
Blanc, the socialist theorist; and Albert, a working- 
man. Even a legitimist like Villeneuve-Bargemont 
and, at the other extreme, an anarchist like Proudhon, though not 
members of the “provisional government,” rallied temporarily to 
its support. What would the “provisional government” do? All 
its diverse members agreed that monarchy had failed — both the 
Orleans-Bourbon rule of Louis Philippe and the earlier Legitimist 
Bourbon rule of Charles X — and that consequently a republic 
was the only practicable form of government for Proclama- 
France. So the “provisional government” promptly gg£ 0 ° d 
proclaimed France a republic — the second republic French 
in the country’s history. 2 But what kind of republic Re P ubIic 
would it be, primarily bourgeois and conservative or primarily 
proletarian and socialist? 

At the outset the Second French Republic was impelled by the 
Parisian proletariat in a radical and socialist direction. The 
“provisional government” decreed the election of a National 
Assembly by direct and universal manhood suffrage, opened the 
national guard (hitherto reserved to the middle classes) to all 
citizens, and undertook to guaranty work to everybody by creat- 
ing national workshops, as Louis Blanc demanded, and by 
creating a special commission, including the “Social Catholic” 

1 Louis Philippe died in England in 1850. He did not have the pleasure (or 
discomfort) of mingling there with his cousin whom he had supplanted in 1830, 
for Charles X had died in 1836. Guizot never held public office after 1848; he de- 
voted his long retirement to attacks on socialism and on biblical criticism. 

* The First French Republic, it will be recalled, lasted from 1792 to 1804. The 
Second Republic, as we shall see, lasted from 1848 to 185a. 
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Armand de Melun, to elaborate a program of social reform. The 
“national workshops” did not function as Louis Blanc desired. 
Labor He had contemplated a system of cooperative indus- 
Problems trial associations established and guarantied by the 
National state an< ^ managed by the workingmen which would 
Work- manufacture goods and supplant private industry, 
shops But tkg emergency of 1848 there was not time 
to build up such a system and give it a fair trial, and in any event 
there was too much opposition to any such system from private 
business men. The result was that the “provisional govern- 
ment” contented itself with putting unemployed proletarians to 
work on certain public improvements at Paris (constructing a 
railway station, dredging the Oise River, and digging trendies) 
and paying them two francs a day from the national treasury. 
“National workshops” were thus only a name for a government 
subsidy to the unemployed of Paris. Yet from February to 
May 1848, there was the utmost enthusiasm in Paris on the part 
of socialists and radicals. “Liberty trees” were planted. The 
red flag was unfurled as the national flag. The principle of pri- 
vate property was openly and hotly assailed. 

A different turn was given to the Second French Republic by 
the election of the National Assembly at the beginning of May 
1848. It was a democratic election in which not only the Parisian 
proletariat participated but also the mass of peasants and the 
middle and upper classes all over France. The large 
majority of these, though quite unsympathetic with any 
restoration of Louis Philippe and willing to sanction 
a republican form of government, were anxious that 
the republic should be “conservative,” that it should 
respect private property and cease to waste national 
funds on Parisian ne’er-do-wells. By reason of universal manhood 
suffrage — and of the fact that France as a whole was not pro- 
foundly affected as yet by the Industrial Revolution — the As- 
sembly was socially almost a “reactionary” body. It contained 
a few “socialists,” including Blanc and Proudhon, but a great 
number of middle-class republicans and a considerable group of 
upper-class monarchists. One of the first things which the As- 
sembly did, when it met at Paris in June 1848, was to get rid of 
the so-called “national workshops” — the “abomination of abom- 
inations,” as their critics feelingly described them! 


Conserva- 
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The withdrawal of the government subsidy to workingmen, and 
the resulting economic distress in the poorer quarters of Paris, 
precipitated a rebellion at the capital. Workmen again 
built barricades in the narrow streets, while the As- ^onof S ' 
sembly entrusted dictatorial power to General Cavaig- National 
nac. Cavaignac, resolute and proudly honest, called ^ops'and 
out regular troops and bourgeois national guards in Parisian 
overwhelming force to crush the working-class rebel- Jp^ irrec ' 
lion. The archbishop of Paris lost his life in a futile at- 
tempt to avert bloodshed. For three days — the terrible “June 
days” (June 24-26, 1848) — sanguinary street fighting went 
on in Paris. Eventually the forces of “order” tri- The 
umphed. Some of the rebels were shot, and 4,000 were Days of 
transported to penal colonies overseas. Socialism as an 1848 
organized movement was stamped out. Louis Blanc, threatened 
with prosecution, fled to England, and Proudhon was jailed. 

With assurance of untroubled continuity to its labors, the 
National Assembly proceeded during the summer and autumn of 
1848 to lay foundations for the Second French Repub- triumph 
lie in conformity with wishes of its moderate elements, of ‘‘Mod- 
Emphasis was put upon “the family, rights of prop- ^Second 
erty, and public order.” At the same time, concessions French 
were made to working-class sentiments by authorizing Republlc 
Armand de Melun to head a “commission of thirty” on social 
reform; to Catholics by promising educational changes in har- 
mony with their desires; to humanitarian liberals by abolishing 
negro slavery in the colonies, by decreeing the freedom of the 
press, and by doing away with capital punishment for political 
offenses; and to Jacobin democrats by restoring the tricolor and 
the Marseillaise as national symbols and by adopting D emo _ 
finally a democratic republican constitution. This cratic 
constitution of 1848 provided for a president to be tton S of tU " 
elected for four years by universal manhood suffrage Second 
and for a legislature elected similarly; the president RepubUc 
would choose his own cabinet, as in the United States, but he 
might not veto an act of the legislature and he would be ineli- 
gible for reelection. 

Of the various groups which had opposed the bourgeois mon- 
archy of Louis Philippe, all (except the extreme legitimists and 
the extreme socialists) got something from the Revolution of 
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1848. The “patriots” were the only large group for which the 
National Assembly made no specific provision. But the “pa- 
triots” more than compensated for any slight of them in the work, 
of the Assembly by electing as first president of the Second French 
Republic a nephew of Napoleon Bonaparte — Prince Louis Na- 
poleon. So numerous did they become and such support did they 
secure from the middle and upper classes, from the peasantry, 
Election everL fr° m proletariat, that in the presidential 
of Prince elections of December 1848, their candidate polled five 
Napoleon an d a half million votes as against one and a half 
as Presi- million cast for General Cavaignac, 370,000 for Ledru- 
dent, 1848 an( j a p a itry 17,000 for Lamartine. Prince 

Louis Napoleon was a symbol of patriotism and of “order.” 
How he rose to high office in the Second French Republic, and 
how he used his position, we shall indicate in the next chapter. 

In the meantime, it should be pointed out that the Second 
French Republic did not mark such a revolutionary change from 
the bourgeois monarchy as might be supposed, that the Feb- 
ruary revolution of 1848 was not basically different from the 
July revolution of 1830. Both revolutions were chiefly Parisian 
affairs; both were essentially political and only incidentally social; 
Revoiu- were primarily “liberal.” One, it is true, set up 

tion of a monarchy, with a very restricted franchise, while 
That of^ °ri*er established a republic, with universal man- 
1830, Es- hood suffrage. But both recognized the principle of 
Liberal 7 popular sovereignty, both employed the tricolor and 
the Marseillaise, and, much more significant, both 
eventuated in the triumph of property owners and the adoption 
of policies which reflected the wishes of property owners. 

The legislature of the Second French Republic, elected by 
universal manhood suffrage, was more responsive to certain 
popular demands than had been the parliament of Louis Philippe, 
Religion chosen by the upper bourgeoisie. It was a bit more 
cation' dU ” “ re lifP 0US >” * n that it backed the pope in his conflict 
under the with Italian revolutionaries 1 and enacted a new ed- 
Republic ucational law. This so-called Falloux Law 2 of 1850 
extended popular education and at the same time removed 

1 See- below, p. 131. 

2 Falloux, a nobleman and originally a Legitimist, who “rallied” to the Republic, 
was minister of education under Prince Louis Napoleon in 1849-1850. 
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the restrictions which the Guizot Act of 1833 had imposed on the 
conduct of schools by clergymen. The legislature was also a 
bit more “socially minded.” Though it rejected most of the 
recommendations presented to it in 1849 by Armand de Melun, 
it did accept his pleas for the creation of a government gome 
commission on insanitary dwellings, for the legalizing social 
of mutual aid societies, and for a reform of the poor law ^®| isla " 
whereby the state would dispense outdoor relief; and 
to a factory act of 1848, limiting the employment of adults to 
twelve hours a day, it added an act in 1851, empowering govern- 
ment officials to prevent the overwork of apprentices. Outside 
these obviously mild measures, however, the government of the 
second republic proved itself as loyal as that of the bourgeois 
monarchy to the principles and practices of economic 
liberalism. Taxation was kept down. Individual enter- Material 
prise was encouraged. Material progress was fostered. Progress 

Before long, the republican legislature was displaying its pre- 
dominantly bourgeois complexion by authorizing the government 
to censor “subversive” articles in the press and by proposing 
what amounted to a property qualification for the exercise of 
the franchise. On this matter a break occurred between the leg- 
islature and the prince-president, a break which would lead to 
the fall of the republic and the restoration of a Napoleonic em- 
pire. But this is a later story. 

4. THE REVOLUTIONARY UPHEAVAL OE 1 848 IN CENTRAL 

EUROPE 

Liberalism, as we have seen, was triumphant in Britain and 
France (and Belgium) from the 1830’s; the British adoption of 
free trade in 1846 and the French establishment of republican 
government in 1848 served to confirm the sway of liberalism in 
those countries. Elsewhere in Europe, however, liber- Relative 
alism was more backward and less popular. Through- Back- 
out central Europe, from Scandinavia to Italy and 
from the Dutch Netherlands to Hungary, social life alism in 
remained in the 1840’s much the same as it had been 
in the eighteenth century — a life of the “old r6gime,” 
mainly agricultural, provincial, and class-bound, with numerous 
survivals of feudalism and serfdom; while political administra- 
tion, though recently improved in personnel and efficiency, was 
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still conducted mainly by aristocrats and wholly in the name of 
absolute, divine-right monarchs. Central Europe retained, at 
least outwardly, all the characteristics of the society and gov- 
ernment which the Bourbon King Charles X had vainly longed 
And to restore in France. In eastern Europe — in the 
Noneln Russian and Ottoman Empires — there could be no 
Eastern doubt that, inwardly as well as outwardly, liberalism 
Europe was hardly existent. The regime of the Tsar Nicholas I 
(1825-1855) was not very different in kind from that of the Tsar 
Peter the Great, and the Sultan Abdul Medjid’s (1839-1861) 
from any Turkish Sultan’s of the eighteenth century. And in 
the i84o’s, Prince Metternich, though growing old, was still 
optimistic that the paternal tradition of a Frederick the Great, 
perhaps even of the Emperor Charles V, could be indefinitely 
preserved, along with the peace of Europe. 

Prince Metternich was the implacable foe of liberalism. 1 He 
would have no written constitution intervening between a sover- 
eign and his subjects; no guaranty of individual lib- 
erties disruptive of traditional social classes; no grant 
of new rights to middle-class capitalists which might 
abate the old rights of landlords and clergy; no com- 
promise with revolutionary demands for personal or 
national “self-determination.” As long as he was in office, he 
would, with his own forces, repress liberalism (and nationalism) 
within the extensive Habsburg Empire and wherever else he 
could. Where he could not repress liberalism with his own 
forces, he might utilize the armies of his close and like-minded 
allies, the King of Prussia and the Tsar of Russia. 

Despite the attitude and precautions of Metternich, liberalism 
was the creed of an increasing number of persons in Central Europe. 
Gradual Some were heirs of the general “enlightenment” of 
the eighteenth century. Others were sympathizers 
with the great French Revolution or beneficiaries 
of the activity of Napoleon Bonaparte. Still others 
were drawn to liberalism by British example, by 
the liberating spirit of patriotic uprisings against Napoleon, 
by romantic yearnings for novelty, or by personal hostility to 
traditions and regulations which cramped the career of one’s self 
or one’s dass. Most such persons were middle-dass intellectuals, 

1 On the career of Metternich prior to 1848, see Vol. I, ch. xiv 
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though they found allies among peculiarly humanitarian land- 
lords, among particularly “progressive” clergymen, and, perhaps 
more naturally, among professional men and urban dwellers gen- 
erally. Now and then a prince acquired the reputation of being 



Central Europe, 1848 


“liberal,” and some peasants were clearly “liberal” in their 
longing for the abolition of serfdom. But even so, liberalism 
did not assume serious proportions in central Europe until the 
Industrial Revolution entered, strengthening bourgeois wealth 
and ambition, increasing the size and importance of cities, and 
providing the growing number of city dwellers — “citizens” — 
with an incentive to possess the state and determine its policies. 
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Mettemich had had no serious cause for alarm when liberal 
uprisings occurred in 1830-1831 in Italy, Germany, and Poland. 
Minor They were minor disturbances of the peace. They 

D istor t) were eas ^y suppressed. They left no apparent scars 

ances of on the perfect form of Mettemich’s “system” in 
1830-1831 central Europe. But those uprisings of 1830-1831 
occurred before there was any appreciable introduction of ma- 
chinery, before there was any railway, before the intellectual 
liberals were reenforced by industrial liberals. In the 1830’s, 
and more so in the 1840’s, factories were erected in Germany 
and Poland and Italy; railways were constructed; industrial 
capitalists and industrial proletarians appeared and swelled the 
power and the numbers of the liberals. Wherever the Industrial 
Revolution was most in evidence, there was a strong- 
nin gs of hold of liberalism — in the towns of northern Italy, in 
afeation citi es Westphalia, the Rhineland, Saxony, and 

Silesia, in the Slavic centres of Prague and Cracow, 
and, most ominously, in the capitals of Prussia and Austria — 
at Berlin and at Vienna. If he had been aware of the full sig- 
nificance of the new industrialization, Mettemich at the begin- 
ning of 1848 would have been greatly alarmed. 

Already there were dangerous symptoms. In 1845 the old- 
fashioned provincial Diet of Bohemia responded to the liberal 
Mounting demands of the middle class at Prague by petitioning 
Liberal B the Emperor Ferdinand I that it be allowed to admit 
1845^1847 a lar & er representation from the towns and to manage 
financial matters with a minimum of interference from 
the Austrian bureaucracy; Mettemich ignored the petition, and 
against his regime agitation increased in Bohemia 
among both Czechs and Germans. In 1846 a liberal 
insurrection broke out in the free Polish state of 
Cracow against its governing oligarchy; Mettemich suppressed 
the insurrection with Austrian troops and, with the 
consent of Russia and Prussia, incorporated Cracow 
in the Habsburg Empire. 1 In the same year Pope 
Gregory XVI, an ultra-conservative factor in political and 
ecclesiastical affairs, died at Rome and was succeeded by 
Pius IX, who immediately confirmed an earlier reputation for 

1 Cracow had been made a “free state” in 18x5. Its annexation by Austria in 
1846 removed the last vestige of an independent Polish state. 
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liberalism by freeing political offenders, liberating the press, 
and commissioning Pellegrino Rossi, the liberal economist and 
statesman, to undertake radical reforms in the gov- At Rome 
emment of the Papal State. Metternich expostulated and in 
with the Pope, only to find that Pius IX went bliss- Tuscan y 
fully ahead with his liberal reforms and was soon imitated by 
the Grand Duke of Tuscany (an “enlightened” cousin of the 
Habsburg Emperor). 

In 1847 liberal aspirations were voiced widely throughout 
central Europe. In Prussia, where King Frederick William IV 
was consolidating the various local and provincial 
diets into a “United Landtag” for the whole kingdom, p^, ss i a 
the third estate of this body at its first meeting declared 
that it should be transformed into a parliament, assembling regu- 
larly and sharing with the king in legislative power. In Switzer- 
land, radical liberals in the Protestant cantons em- 
ployed force to break up a special federation of seven Airland 
Catholic cantons — the so-called “ Sonderbund,” which 
had been formed for defensive purposes in 1845 — and to oblige 
them to adopt liberal constitutions, expel religious orders, and 
consent to a closer and more democratic union of all the Swiss 
cantons. In Italy, liberals were ascendant at Rome ^ g . cil 
and in Tuscany and active in Sicily and Lombardy. 

In Sicily a new uprising occurred at Palermo against the arbitrary 
government of the Bourbon king and in behalf of the liberal con- 
stitution of 1820. 1 In Lombardy, which was a province 
of the Habsburg Empire, Italian liberals, resenting the bLrdy 111 ' 
tobacco monopoly of the Austrian government, boy- 
cotted the cigar shops and at Milan and Padua participated in 
“smoking riots’* against Austrian soldiers who ventured to 
smoke in public. 

In Hungary, liberal agitation was particularly acute. Here it 
was less the work of urban intellectuals (or industrial- 
ists) than of “enlightened” and patriotic landlords Hungary 
who utilized it to emphasize Hungarian separateness 
from Austria and their own solidarity with the middle classes 
and the peasant masses of the Hungarian nation. In 1847 Francis 
Deak, a country squire, trained lawyer, and able statesman, 
united various factions in the Hungarian Diet in support of a 

1 See Vol. I, pp. 755-756- 
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program of specific liberal demands. These demands, which 
expressed the current ideas of liberals not only in Hungary but 
also in other parts of the Habsburg Empire — and elsewhere in 
central Europe — included: constitutional government, with a 
parliament elected by individual taxpayers (rather than by 
traditional social classes) and with a ministry responsible to the 
parliament (rather than to the monarch); freedom of political 
assembly; absolute religious liberty; equality of civil rights for 
all individuals regardless of class; revocation of monopolies and 
of exemptions from taxation; abolition of serfdom with financial 
compensation to landlords. 

Central Europe was ripening for a general liberal harvest when 
across it, late in February 1848, following the easy new routes 
Liberal °f railway and telegraph wire, blew swiftly the favoring 
Upheaval winds which had been stirred up at Paris by the violent 
of 1848 overthrow of Louis Philippe. Around Mettemich at 
Vienna the winds seemed to eddy and swirl. On March 3, in a 
furious speech, Louis Kossuth, an enthusiastic patriot and an 
advanced liberal, called upon Metternich to accord parliamentary 
autonomy to Hungary, and on March n a group of liberals at 
Prague made like demands upon him in respect of Bohemia. On 
Revolu- March 12, two professors waited upon the Emperor 
Vienna at Vienna and asked him to establish liberal parlia- 

March’ mentary government throughout Austria, and on the 
1848 next day a turbulent mob of students and work- 
ingmen clashed with imperial troops in the streets of the cap- 
ital. The middle-class civic guard, called out by Metternich, 
refused to disperse the crowds collecting about the imperial 
palace, while a civic deputation urged the Emperor to dismiss 
Mettemich at once. Assured that his hour had at last arrived, 
the white-haired old minister, still very courtly in his blue 
swallow-tail coat, and still suavely ironical, requested Ferdinand I 
Flight of that, since his presence was no longer required, he 
Metter- “might be allowed” to resign. His residence was al- 
mch ready sacked and burning. On March 14, 1848, an 
elderly “Englishman” and his wife departed hurriedly from 
Vienna for London. Mettemich, the veteran foe of revolution, 
was fleeing for his life before a revolution. 

By the time that Mettemich reached London a little more 
than a month later, the revolutionary storm was rocking not 
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only the chief cities of the Habsburg Empire but all central 
Europe, and the liberal regime which Metternich had always de- 
tested and long repressed seemed to be supplanting the 
traditional regime which he loved and supported, in Spread of 
Austria, Hungary, Bohemia, Italy, Germany, Den- |fterai 
mark, and the Dutch Netherlands. So widespread and tion, First 
so simultaneous were the manifestations of revo- Half of 
lution in central Europe that it is extremely difficult 1 4 
to tell a clear and accurate story of them. If we follow a chrono- 
logical order, we are apt to be confusing in our geographical 
references. If we treat of the several countries in turn, we are 
likely to lose sight of the revolution as a whole and of the inter- 
relationship of its national parts at any given time. In the 
circumstances, we shall resort to the “liberal” principle of “util- 
itarian compromise,” outlining first the triumphs of liberalism 
during the spring and slimmer of 1848, country by country; 
then its ensuing setbacks, country by country; and finally, the 
residue of its successes and failures in 1850. 

At Vienna, promptly after the flight of Metternich, the Em- 
peror Ferdinand I named a liberal ministry, annulled the press 
censorship, authorized the formation of a “national Making a 
guard,” and promised a constitution for Austria. A kibera^ 
constitution was promulgated by him in April, guar- tion for 
antying civil and religious liberty and creating a Austria 
bicameral legislature for the whole Austrian Empire except 
Hungary and Lombardy-Venetia. By this time a self-consti- 
tuted committee of liberals, backed by the liberal national 
guard, was in actual control of Vienna, and it was not willing to 
accept a constitution which was granted by the Emperor and 
might subsequently be revoked by him. The Viennese liberals, 
determined that constitutional government should be based not 
on the will of the monarch but on the doctrine of popular sov- 
ereignty, coerced the Emperor into convoking a Constituent 
Assembly. Ferdinand, still emperor in name but hardly so in 
fact, retired from Vienna to Innsbruck (in the remote and agri- 
cultural province of the Tyrol); and in July 1848, the Assembly, 
which had been elected nominally by universal manhood suf- 
frage but principally by bourgeois voters, met at Vienna to draw 
up a constitution for the Habsburg Empire (except Hungary 
and Lombardy-Venetia, which were not represented in the 
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Assembly). One of the first acts of the Constituent Assembly 
was to decree the abolition of serfdom. 

Meanwhile, Hungarian liberals, taking advantage of the 
flight of Metternich and the fears of Ferdinand, proceeded in 
Revolu- March and April 1848 to effect a revolution within 
tion in their own country. The press was freed. A national 
Hungary was organized. Serfdom, feudal privileges, and 

the exemption of nobles from taxation were abolished. The 
Diet was to meet annually at Budapest and to comprise repre- 
sentatives of middle-class taxpayers as well as landlords; it would 
make the local laws for Hungary, and to it an Hungarian minis- 
try, separate from the Austrian, would be responsible. Though 
no step was taken to depose the Emperor Ferdinand as King of 
Hungary, the liberal government at Budapest adopted a national 
flag and otherwise acted as though Hungary were a free national 
state. In this course they had the sympathy and support of the 
liberals at Vienna and could therefore afford to ignore the hos- 
tility of the “King” at Innsbruck. 

At Prague, too, liberals — both Czech and German — seized the 
opportunity afforded them by the difficulties confronting the 
Revolu- Emperor in other parts of the Habsburg realm to set 
tion in up a special ministry for Bohemia, to transform the 
Bohemia i oca j ; n t 0 a parliament, and to create a national 
guard. In April the Emperor agreed in general terms to an 
autonomous liberal regime for Bohemia. But as the German 
liberals at Vienna and the Hungarian liberals at Budapest ap- 
peared no more eager than the Habsburg Emperor to bestow 
real autonomy on Czechs, or other Slavs, the Czech liberals 
(and nationalists) convoked at Prague, in June 1848, a Pan- 
Slavic Congress, consisting of Czech, Slovak, Polish, Yugoslav, 
and Russian delegates, to concert measures which might assure 
liberty and autonomy to the Slavic peoples, especially those 
within the Habsburg Empire. 

In Italy, a revolt had begun within the kingdom of the Two 
Revolu- Sicilies, as we have seen, before the February Rev- 
tion in' olution at Paris, and in January, King Ferdinand 
Italy had been forced to accept a liberal constitution. 1 
Immediately after the revolution in France, King Charles Albert 

1 Liberalism was already in the ascendant, it should be recalled, in the Papal 
State (under Pope Pius XX) and likewise in the grand-duchy of Tuscany. 
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of Sardinia-Piedmont (the Italian state nearest to France and 
most independent of Austrian influence) promulgated LHj era i 
a liberal constitution — the Statuto, March 4, 1848 — Constitu- 
which provided for a parliament elected by taxpayers, g ^ d ^ a 
for ministerial responsibility, for the suppression of 
feudal survivals and the guaranty of the usual individual liberties. 
Then, with the collapse of Metternich’s power at Vienna and 
the ensuing confusion in Austrian affairs, the tide of liberal (and 
national) revolution rolled all over Italy. At Milan, the populace, 
after five days of street fighting (March 18-22), expelled General 
Radetzky with his 18,000 Austrian troops and cheered for the 
transfer of Lombardy from Austria to the newly liberal kingdom 
of Sardinia. At Venice, the townspeople under the leadership 
of Daniele Manin, a patriotic liberal, drove out the Austrian 
officials and garrison (March 22) and proclaimed the restoration 
of the independent Venetian republic. Austrian troops were still 
entrenched in the strongly fortified “Quadrilateral” — Verona, 
Peschiera, Mantua, and Legnano — whence they might set out 
again, when conditions improved at Vienna, to reestablish 
Austrian supremacy in Italy. In order to rid the peninsula once 
for all of this danger and to expel the Austrians finally from 
Italian soil, Charles Albert of Sardinia declared war Warfor 
against Austria (March 23, 1848). To his army of the Liber- 
60,000 men were soon added detachments from the of 
Two Sicilies, the Papal State, Tuscany, and Lom- 
bardy. Charles Albert captured Peschiera from Radetzky at 
the end of May. It seemed certain, in the enthusiasm of the 
moment, that Italy was not only securing liberal government 
but winning national independence and unity. 

Throughout Germany, where Metternich’s influence, as in 
Italy, had been predominant since 1815, the downfall of that 
statesman was the signal for liberal (and national) rejoicing and 
revolution. The most sensational upheaval (outside the Habs- 
burg Empire itself) was in HohenzoUern Prussia — the largest of 
the German states (except Austria), notoriously autocratic and 
aristocratic in government, but with a fast-growing middle class 
at Berlin and in the more recently acquired provinces of West- 
phalia and the Rhineland. King Frederick William IV of Prussia 
was a versatile and histrionic prince, arbitrarily paternalistic, and 
romantically attached to the art and what he imagined to be the 
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social and political institutions of the middle ages. He was 
Revolu- quite surprised when his “beloved” Berliners, in imi- 
Berl^ tation of the Viennese, took to rioting and erecting 
March barricades (March 15-17, 1848). To allay the excite- 

1848 ment, he promised to reconvene the United Landtag 

as a Prussian Parliament and to forward plans for German 
national union; but when crowds of workingmen and students 
flocked to the palace square to applaud him, they were re- 
ceived with musket-shots from his royal guardsmen. Again, 
resort was had to barricades and street fighting, in which two 
hundred citizens lost their lives. On March 19, Frederick Wil- 
liam TV displayed a change of heart; he called off the troops, 
appointed a liberal ministry, convoked a Constituent Assembly, 
and, donning a scarf with the revolutionary colors of black, red, 
and gold (which he wore well), he theatrically paraded the streets 
of his capital. In ecstasy over the popular acclaim which at- 
tended his change of front, he wrote to the indignant Tsar 
Nicholas of Russia in fulsome praise of “the glorious German 
revolution.” The assembly, which was to draft a constitution 
for Prussia, was elected by universal manhood suffrage and met 
at Berlin in May. It was overwhelmingly liberal. 

In the smaller German states, liberals came to the fore. In 
Bavaria, they compelled King Louis I, who had treated the 
constitution of that state rather cavalierly, to abdicate 
in favor of his son, Maximilian II, who swore to ob- 
serve and liberalize the constitution. 1 In Baden, Wiirt- 
temberg, Hesse, Hanover, Saxony, Nassau, Brunswick, 
and the petty Thuringian states, they frightened the princes 
into appointing liberal ministers and agreeing to constitutional 
government and freedom of the press. They rioted in Bremen, 
Hamburg, and Lubeck, and insisted on a liberalizing of the oli- 
garchical governments of these “free cities.” 

Beyond the confines of Germany, the liberal upheaval affected 
Denmark and the Dutch Netherlands. In Denmark, King 
Revolu- Frederick VII acceded to the demand of liberal rioters 
tionin at Copenhagen by pledging himself (March 21, 1848) 
earner tQ convo k e a constitutional convention. The conven- 
tion was elected and met in October, and the constitution which 
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1 The Bavarian constitution liad been promulgated by royal decree in 1818. 
See Vol. I, p. 753, 
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it drafted, providing for a parliament in part elected by middle- 
class taxpayers, was accepted and promulgated by the King in 
June 1849. In the Dutch Netherlands, King Wil- . 
liam II put himself at the head of the liberal movement Dutch 
and sanctioned in October 1848 a constitution under j^^ er “ 
which the States-General became a parliament, elected 
directly by well-to-do individuals and having control of the 
ministry, public finance, and colonial administration. 

With the apparent triumph of liberalism throughout central 
Europe, and with liberal ministries directing the policies of 
Austria, Prussia, and all the other German states, it Move _ 
was but natural that steps should be taken to trans- ment for 
form the loose “German Confederation,” which had Natio nal 
been formed in 1815 by the princes and conducted Union in 
thereafter as an agency of Metternich’s reactionary German y 
policy, 1 into a close union, which would be both national and 
liberal. In April 1848, responding to popular demands and to 
the instructions of the new liberal governments of the several 
states, the Diet of the German Confederation at Frankfurt 2 
authorized the democratic election of a German national assembly 
to devise a new federal government for the whole of Germany. 
Elections were duly held in Austria, Prussia, and the other 
German states; and inasmuch as many conservatives refrained 
from voting, the liberals obtained a large majority. Frankfurt 
The assembly met at Frankfurt in May. The Diet Assembly, 
of the old German Confederation ceased to function. May 1848 
And the new assembly, reflecting the national enthusiasm and 
liberal aspirations of the time, proceeded to proclaim a German 
National Empire, to select a temporary administrative head in 
the person of a liberal Habsburg prince, Archduke John of Austria, 
and to elaborate a constitution. 

From the outset, it was assumed by the majority in the Na- 
tional Assembly at Frankfurt that the new Germany, like the 
old, would include Austria — not the whole Austrian Empire, but 
the German part of Austria; that it would be a federation, some- 
what like the United States of America, with delegation of some 

1 On the German Confederation of 18x5, see Vol, I, pp* 727, 752, 754. 

4 Frankfurt on the Main was an old “free city.” It had been the “capital” of 
the Holy Roman Empire, and after 1815 it was the meeting-place of the Diet of 
the German Confederation. 
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powers to the central government and reservation of other 
powers to the several existing states; that the central government 
would be at once monarchical and parliamentary, with one of 
the German princes (preferably the ruler of Austria, and, failing 
him, the ruler of Prussia) as emperor, with a parliament con- 
sisting of a chamber representing the states and another chamber 
representing the people, and with a ministry responsible to the 
parliament; and that, against possible encroachments of gov- 
ernment, whether state or federal, there should be a clear state- 
ment of individual liberties. To write all these assumptions into 
a constitution and to get necessary support for them from both 
the German people and the German princes, was a difficult task, 
at which the Frankfurt Assembly labored for a year. After pro- 
tracted debates, and in the midst of delicate negotiations about 
the headship of the contemplated federation (whether it should 
be the Austrian or the Prussian monarch), the Assembly at 
length reached an agreement on the “Fundamental Rights of 
the German Nation.” This document was similar, in a general 
way, to the French “Declaration of the Rights of Man and 
of the Citizen” of 17S9, 1 though it was more detailed, more 
frankly nationalist, and at the same time less dogmatically 
democratic and more obviously “liberal” in a middle-class 
sense. It was, in fact, a classic expression of the European 
liberalism (and liberal nationalism) of the middle of the nine- 
teenth century. 

The “Fundamental Rights” were proclaimed in December 
1848. But already the tide of liberalism in Germany, and through- 
Ebbine of ou ^ cen tral Europe, was ebbing. The liberals in the 
Frankfurt Assembly continued, several months longer, 
to adopt resolutions, and in March 1849 they actually 
voted a constitution for a united liberal Germany. 
By this time, however, the liberals had lost all in- 
fluence with the governments of Austria and Prussia, 
and the princes of these states, backed now by con- 
servative ministers and by a restored weight of conservative 
public opinion, could safely flout any liberalism emanating from 
Frankfurt. 

We must now turn from our survey of the revolutionary 
progress of liberalism in central Europe — in Austria, Hungary, 

1 On the French Declaration, see Vol. I, p. 608. 
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Bohemia, Italy, Germany, Denmark, and the Dutch Nether- 
lands — to an account of its retrogression. It made phenomenal 
gains during the first half of the year 1848; thereafter it suffered 
set-backs, with a cumulative effect which fell little short of 
complete disaster. 

It may appear strange, on first thought, that revolution, en- 
thusiastic and widespread, should have been followed by reaction 
so quickly and on such a broad front. It should be Weakness 
remembered, nevertheless, that the revolutionary up- Qivisioii 
heaval of 1848 in central Europe was primarily an amnng 
urban and middle-class affair. The cities spoke first Liberals 
and spoke vehemently in behalf of a new regime. Then, in due 
course, the countryside spoke — less noisily but with greater 
weight — and the countryside was more devoted to traditional 
usages than to abstract liberty. Despite recent industrialization, 
the large majority of the population of Germany, Italy, and the 
Austrian Empire still lived in rural communities, worked in the 
fields, distrusted townsfolk, and deferred with confidence and 
trust to landlord, priest, and government official. Most land- 
lords and clergymen were hostile to fundamental or revolu- 
tionary change; and the staff of government officials which had 
been growing in numbers and efficiency, and likewise the regular 
army officers, were more used to an “absolute” and relatively 
permanent sovereign than to an unstable parliamentary ministry. 
Moreover, the urban population did not give united and con- 
tinuous support to revolution. Cleavage appeared early between 
middle class and proletarians, and the more the latter rioted, 
the greater was the willingness of the former to sacrifice “lib- 
erty” to “order and security.” Besides, patriotism, Compli _ 
which was emphasized by liberals, was a sentiment catedby 
which could be — and was — utilized by conservatives Natiomd- 
to wean the masses, urban as well as rural, from revolu- 
tion. In the circumstances, it should occasion no great surprise 
that the long-acknowledged “pillars” of conservative society and 
government, recently toppled over, were soon propped back 
into their customary places. 

The first serious set-back to the liberal revolutionary move- 
ment in central Europe was in Bohemia. Here, in June 1848, 
the Austrian governor and army commander, Prince Windisch- 
gratz, angered by fresh Czech rioting at Prague, in which his 
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wife was killed, acted swiftly to restore "order.” His troops, 
Counter- sympathetic cohperation of the German ele- 

Revolu- ment in the province, subdued Prague, dispersed 
Bohemia ^he Pan-Slavic Congress, and overthrew the revolu- 
tionary liberal government. Liberal reforms were re- 
voked and all Bohemia was placed under martial law. 

The next important set-back was in Italy. Here, the army of 
Charles Albert of Sardinia had already been weakened by the 
withdrawal, in May, of the auxiliary troops of the Pope and the 
King of the Two Sicilies. Both of these Italian sovereigns had 
become alarmed by the “excesses” of the revolutionaries and 
the continuing disorders in their states. Pope Pius IX formally 
repudiated war as a means of obtaining national unity, while 
the recall of Neapolitan troops enabled King Ferdinand to 
Failure of a ^ ro S ate constitution which he had granted and 
War for to restore absolutism in the Two Sicilies. Now, in 
Liberation *848, the Austrian army under General Radetzky, 
reenforced from the Tyrol, decisively defeated the 
Italian army of Charles Albert at Custozza. Charles Albert felt 
obliged to agree to an armistice, and Radetzky reoccupied Milan 
and all Lombardy. 

This set-back to Italian liberty and unity incited Italian ex- 
tremists to furious and frantic endeavors. At Rome the liberal 
minister Rossi was assassinated (November 1848) ; Pope Pius IX 
fled, thoroughly disillusioned and in fear of his life; and in 
February 1849, a republic was proclaimed under the leadership 
of Mazzini. Radical republicans likewise got the upper hand 
at Florence and at Naples and transformed Tuscany and the 
Two Sicilies into dictatorial republics. Charles Albert, threat- 
ened with a similar republican outbreak in the kingdom of 
Sardinia, renewed the war with Austria, but in March 1849 
suffered a second and quite overwhelming defeat at Novara at 
the hands of Radetzky. Forced then to conclude an humiliating 
peace with Austria, Charles Albert abdicated in favor of his son, 
Victor Emmanuel II, while the victorious Austrian army was 
free to cooperate with other Italian princes in suppressing the 
revolutionary republics. 

In May 1849, the king of the Two Sicilies and the grand-duke 
of Tuscany were restored to their respective thrones, and Venice, 
which had been blockaded by land and sea, capitulated to the 
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Austrians. As for Rome, the prince-president of the French re- 
public, Louis Napoleon, in response to pleas of French Catholics 
and in order to prevent Austria from becoming too Counter 
powerful in Italy, sent thither a French military force, Revoiu- 
which overthrew Mazzini’s republic at the end of j io ? s 
June 1849 and reinstated Pope Pius IX. By mid- a y ’ 1 49 
summer of 1849 all Italy was at last under traditional control. 
Republicanism was no more; and, except under Victor Emmanuel 
in Sardinia, liberalism was no more. The Pope was protected in 
reactionary policy by French bayonets; King Ferdinand of the 
Two Sicilies was filling his prisons with such revolutionaries as 
he did not put to death ; and General Haynau, who had succeeded 
Radetzky in command of the Austrian troops in northern Italy, 
was earning by the cruelty with which he inflicted penalties the 
popular nickname of “General Hyena.” 

Meanwhile conservatives had triumphed in Austria — which 
was the main reason for the culminating Austrian restoration in 
Italy. The success of General Windischgratz in Bo- 
hemia in June 1848 and the first success of General Mi£' 
Radetzky in northern Italy in July heartened the tarism 
conservatives in Austria and revived the drooping agamst* 
spirits of the Emperor Ferdinand at Innsbruck. It Liberal- 
was apparent that armies under loyal and able com- Austria 
manders could shortly be employed to overawe the 
revolutionary liberals at Vienna. It also became apparent that 
developments in Hungary might contribute to a similar end. 
The revolutionary Hungarian government at Budapest, under 
the leadership of Louis Kossuth, was not only liberal but nation- 
alist; while it was outraging the Emperor and Austrian conserva- 
tives by its “radical” and separatist tendencies, it was arousing 
the active opposition of its numerous non-Magyar 
subjects — Croats, Serbs, Slovaks, and Rumanians — National- 
by refusing to grant their demands for national auton- ism 
omy and by taking steps to “Magyarize” them. These 
anti-Magyar nationalists, many of them “liberals,” Liberal- 
found an astute champion in Joseph Jellacic, a Croatian Hungary 
soldier and patriot. Pointing out to the Emperor at 
Innsbruck how the Croats (and other Slavs in the Habsburg 
Empire) could be counted upon to make co m mon cause with 
Austria against Hungarian pretensions, Jell acid was appointed 
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governor of Croatia and commissioned (September 1848) to 
attack Hungary with a Slavic Austrian army, which would be 
reenforced by the German Austrian garrison from Vienna. 

The liberals at Vienna, sympathizing with the liberals at 
Budapest, vainly sought to prevent the despatch of the imperial 
Counter- garrison to the aid of Jellacic. A mob hanged the 
minister of war from a lantern post (October 6) and 
seized and despoiled the armory. But upon Vienna 
now converged two Austrian armies — that of Win- 
dischgratz from Bohemia and that of Jellacic from 
Croatia — while to the assistance of the Viennese “rebels” an 
Hungarian army marched. Jella&c defeated and turned back 
the Hungarians, and on the last day of October Windischgratz 
beat down the resistance at Vienna and occupied the city in 
force. A score or so of radical leaders were executed, and the 
liberal government of the Austrian Empire was supplanted by 
a ministry headed by Prince Felix Schwarzenberg, soldier, diplo- 
mat, cynic, aristocrat, brother-in-law of Windischgratz, and 
worthy successor of Mettemich. 

Schwarzenberg’s first important act, after assuring order in 
German Austria as well as in Czech Bohemia, 1 was to prevail 
upon the Emperor Ferdinand I to abdicate in favor 
of his eighteen-year-old nephew Francis Joseph (De- 
cember 2, 1848) and to get the new Emperor to annul 
the liberal commitments which the old one had made. 
He allowed the Austrian constitutional convention to 
continue its debates for several months longer, but 
he ignored the document which it prepared and eventually 
repudiated any idea of a liberal constitution for Austria. 

The second important act of Schwarzenberg was to direct an 
The Hun- energetic offensive against the Hungarian revolution- 
aries. To the support of Jellacic, already invading 
Hungary with a Croatian army, he sent Windischgratz 
with a German (and Czech) army. Kossuth, the 
Magyar leader, replied by proclaiming the indepen- 
dence of Hungary (April 1849) under a republican form of gov- 
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1 The Czechs, it should be remembered, were Slavs; and they showed a readi- 
ness to support any Austrian government which would espouse the cause of fellow 
Slavs against “ oppressive” Hungarians. Thus, even “liberal” Czechs rallied to 
Windischgratz and Schwarzenberg and ceased to create trouble for them in Bohemia. 
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eminent and by stirring the masses to fiercely patriotic re- 
sistance. For a time Kossuth’s forces held the invading armies 
at bay, but Schwarzenberg successfully besought aid from the 
Russian Tsar Nicholas I, who was anxious not only to ensure 
the suppression of revolution in central Europe but also to check 
the danger of another national uprising in Poland, counter- 
By August 1849, ^e combined armies of Austria and 
Russia were in complete control of Hungary. The Hungary, 
republic collapsed, Kossuth fled, other revolutionaries 
were slain or exiled, and the liberal constitution was abrogated. 
Hungary was again ruled as an Austrian province. 

The successive victories of political (and social) reaction in 
the Habsburg Empire — in German Austria itself and in its de- 
pendencies of Bohemia, Italy, and Hungary — could not fail to 
exert a profound influence on the course of events in Germany. 
Next to Austria, the most important German state, we know, 
was Prussia; and the traditional governing classes of Prussia 
were essentially as hostile to liberalism as were those of Austria. 
In Prussia, landlords and Protestant clergymen and Counter 
military and civil officials were particularly influential Revolu- 
not only with King Frederick William IV but with the p^ s ^ a 
masses of the rural population and with many conserv- 
atively minded individuals in the cities, and by the summer of 
1848 they were regaining confidence in their ability to do what 
their fellows in Austria were doing. They would suppress liberal- 
ism in Prussia. And Frederick William IV, no matter how many 
liberal emblems he might display, was heart and soul with the 
conservatives. 

Two developments in the late summer of 1848 moved Frederick 
William IV to defy the liberals who had been in control of the 
Prussian government since March. One was foreign pressure on 
him from Great Britain, France, and Russia to terminate the war 
which, on the request of the German National Assembly at 
Fr ankf urt, and in accord with liberal sentiment throughout Ger- 
many, he had been waging with Denmark over the duchies of 
Schleswig-Holstein. 1 The other was the pressure on him from 

1 These duchies, on the peninsula between Denmark and Germany, had long 
been ruled by the King of Denmark, though Schleswig was half German as well as 
half Danish in population, while Holstein was peopled almost wholly by Germans 
and after 1813 was a member of the German Confederation. In March 1848, 
German liberals in the duchies attempted a revolt against King Frederick VII of 
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conservatives within Prussia to halt the work of the Prussian 
Constituent Assembly whose liberal majority was voting to abol- 
ish the nobility, to make the king a mere figurehead, and to 
despatch a Prussian army to the assistance of the revolution- 
aries at Vienna. In the autumn of 1848 Frederick William IV 
acted. He supplanted his liberal ministry with an ultra-con- 
servative one under the headship of Count Brandenburg, noble- 
man, large landowner, and resolute reactionary, and at the same 
time he utilized the troops whom he withdrew from Schleswig- 
Holstein to overawe the Constituent Assembly and the populace 
at Berlin. Finding that these actions elicited no serious tumult, 
he presently dissolved the Assembly and drafted a constitution 
of his own, under which the chief political power would remain 
in the hands of the king and his ministers, though on certain 
matters — as a sop to “liberalism”— he would consult with a 
parliament representing the upper classes and the wealthiest part 
of the middle class. 

The triumph of reaction in Prussia as well as in Austria left 
the liberal majority in the German National Assembly at Frank- 
Final Ef ^ urt an embarrassing situation. In a desperate hope 
forts of that the Prussian King’s romantic attachment to na- 
Assembly tionalism might outweigh his aversion to liberalism, 
for Ger- they provided in the constitution which they finally 
fication 111- a d°P te d in April 1849 that the head of united Ger- 
many should be an hereditary emperor and that he 
should be none other than the king of Prussia. At the same 
time they used their influence in the smaller German states — 
where the reaction was less pronounced — to persuade the princes 
of these states to unite in urging Frederick William IV to accept 
the imperial crown. 

Frederick William IV hesitated. He was enamored with the 
prospect of national unity and eager to enhance the prestige of 
Prussia and the Hohenzollem dynasty. But he had no stomach 

Denmark, while the King attempted to make Schleswig an integral part of Den- 
mark. The German Confederation thereupon commissioned Prussia to go to war 
with Denmark, and thus it befell that “liberal” Prussia fought “liberal” Denmark 
over a nationalist problem. Soon, however, Prussia was faced with threats from 
Great Britain, France, and Russia, signatories of the treaty of 1815 guarantying 
Schleswig and Holstein to the King of Denmark, that unless she stopped the war 
they would intervene on the Danish side. A truce was concluded at Malmoe in 
August 1848, and Frederick William IV withdrew his troops — to the disgust and 
discomfiture of German liberals. 
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for the liberal constitution which came with the imperial crown 
from the Frankfurt Assembly — it came from the “gutter,” he 
said. He was well aware that any assumption of an R _ 
imperial title by him would evoke jealous opposition tion 0 f 
from the Kings of Bavaria, Wiirttemberg, Saxony, 
and Hanover, and especially from the Habsburg Em- by S Pras- 7 
peror of Austria. And he received ominous expos- SI „ an ^ n S> 
tulations from the Tsar Nicholas of Russia. On 1 49 
April 28, 1849, Frederick William ended the period of uncer- 
tainty by repudiating the Frankfurt constitution and refusing 
the imperial crown. 

In mad protest against the obvious failure of the Frankfurt 
Assembly, groups of liberal extremists tried in May 1849 to 
dethrone princes and set up republican governments in various 
parts of Germany — in the Rhenish Palatinate, in Saxony, in 
Baden, and at Breslau (in Prussian Silesia). These German 
republics had an even briefer duration than the contemporary 
republics in Hungary and Italy. They were suppressed by 
Prussian troops with speed and no little cruelty. Surviving 
German republicans and liberal extremists were jailed or exiled; 
many found refuge across the Atlantic in the United States. 

Frederick William IV, though now a bitter foe of liberalism, 
was still haunted by the dream of creating a German union 
under Prussian (and Hohenzollern) leadership. Accordingly, 
after the collapse of the Frankfurt Assembly and the suppression 
of republican rioting, he invited the other German states except 
Austria to form a new and close union under his presidency, 
with a council representing the princes and a parliament repre- 
senting the nation. Seventeen of the lesser states accepted the 
invitation, and the parliament of the ‘ ‘ German Union ” Tbe 
met at Erfurt in March 1850. By this time, however, Prussian 
Austria was in a position to follow up the triumph of q^’ s 
conservatism at home and in her dependencies of Bo- “German 
hernia, Italy, and Hungary with the forceful reassertion ^° n ’” 
of her hegemony in Germany. Count Schwarzenberg, 
her dominating statesman, was quite sympathetic with the 
conservatism of Frederick William IV and Count Brandenburg, 
but Schwarzenberg would brook no attempt on the part of even 
these fellow conservatives to oust Austria and the Habsburgs 
from Germany and put Prussia and the Hohenzollems in their 
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place. He demanded the reestablishment of the German Con- 
federation as it had been from 1815 to 1848 — with Austria 
Austria’s deluded, with the Austrian Emperor as “president” 
Opposi- of a Diet of princes, with no popular parliament, and 
tion to with little real power. 

Leader- For a time in 1850 it seemed likely that war 
ship in would break out between Austria and Prussia. Yet 

Frederick William IV hesitated to precipitate war. He 
knew that Bavaria and Wiirttemberg would ally themselves with 
Austria; he believed that Saxony and Hanover would do likewise; 
Restora- an d he was very fearful that Russia would be arrayed 
tion of on the Austrian side against Prussia as she had been de- 
ConfedU cisively arrayed against Hungary. Eventually the 
eration Prussian King gave way and with Schwarzenberg 
Austrian signed a treaty at Olmiitz in November 1850, stipulat- 

Leader- ing for the dissolution of the “German Union” under 

the presidency of Prussia and for the restoration of the 
“German Confederation” under the presidency of Austria. 

With the restoration of the German Confederation, conserv- 
atism was again entrenched throughout Germany and liberalism 
routed. The restored Diet at Frankfurt, consisting of personal 
agents of the several princes and obeying identical instructions 
from the conservative governments of Austria and Prussia, 
formally repealed the “Fundamental Rights of the German 
Nation” and directed a special commission — the so-called “re- 
actionary committee” — to purge any state constitution of 
‘ ‘ revolutionary novelties. ’ ’ 

The revolutionary upheaval of 1848 was over. The political 
(and social) regime which Metternich had previously personified 
was now, in 1850, almost as perfectly personified by 
Triumph Schwarzenberg. This nobleman was rewarded, as his 

of Old predecessor had been, with the title of “prince.” In 

tough- th- e name of the Emperor Francis Joseph, he dom- 
out Cea- inated the extensive Austrian Empire — German 
Europe Austria, Czech Bohemia, Polish Galicia, Magyar 
Hungary, Rumanian Transylvania, Yugoslav Croatia, 
and Italian Venetia and Lombardy. Through the “presidency” 
of the German Confederation, he dictated to all the lesser German 
states and even to Prussia. By means of Austrian troops and 
Habsburg dynastic relationships, he controlled most of the 
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Italian states. Throughout central Europe he could behold and 
promote with real Metternichian satisfaction the disregard of 
individual liberties and the confirmation of social distinctions 
and privileges. 1 

Yet the revolutionary upheaval of 1848 left some liberal re- 
mains in central Europe. In the Austrian Empire, the E 
abolition of serfdom was lasting; all peasants in Hun- tional 
gary, in Bohemia, and in Austria itself were henceforth k ^ra l 
legally free to buy land for themselves or to move at 
will from country to town. From the upheaval, moreover, sur- 
vived some form of constitutional government, not in Abolition 
the Austrian Empire, but in other states of central ^onuin 
Europe — in Sardinia, Switzerland, the Dutch Nether- Austrian 
lands, Denmark, and Prussia. Empire 

Only one of these constitutional governments was democratic, 
and few were really liberal. Switzerland emerged from Demo _ 
the revolution of 1848 with a democratic federal con- 
stitution. 2 In Sardinia, the liberal r6gime which was 
instituted by King Charles Albert in March 1848, and 
which was patterned after England’s, was retained by 
King Victor Emmanuel II despite the protests of Austria and 
of Italian neighbors who rid themselves of constitu- 
tional restrictions as soon as possible. In the x8so’s, 

Sardinia was the only constitutional and liberal state 
in Italy, as Switzerland was the only democratic re- 
public in Europe. 3 

The Dutch constitution which King William II granted in 
1848 and the Danish constitution which King Frederick VII 
finally promulgated in 1849 were somewhat less liberal than the 
Sardinian, in that they did not make the royal m i n isters com- 
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1 Schwarzenberg did not long enjoy the preeminent position which he had earned, 
for he died in 1852. But his policies were continued by other Austrian ministers 
during the 1850’s. 

8 The “modem” political system of Switzerland dates from 1848. The constitu- 
tion of this year strengthened the authority of the federal government and entrusted 
it to a bicameral legislature (a Council of States, consisting of two representatives 
from each canton, and a National Council, elected by universal manhood suffrage) 
and to a republican executive (a Federal Council, elected by the legislature for 
three years, and a President, chosen by the legislature for one year). Religious 
liberty was proclaimed, but the Jesuits and certain other Catholic religious groups 
were expelled from the Confederation. 

8 France was a democratic republic until 1852, but was then transformed into a 
Napoleonic empire. See below, pp. 188-189. 
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pletely responsible to the parliaments which were set up. On 
the other hand, all three constitutions were equally 
liberal (and not democratic) in that they imposed 
property qualifications for the exercise of the suf- 
frage and thereby restricted direct parliamentary rep- 
resentation to the upper and middle classes. 

In this latter sense, the Prussian constitution which 
Frederick William IV decreed in 1850 was “liberal.” It pretended 
Partially to base the choice of the lower chamber of the Prussian 
Constitu parliament on the principle of universal manhood suf- 
tion in frage, but by means of a complicated three-class system 
Prussia 0 f indirect election it actually limited the membership 
of the chamber to landlords and wealthy bourgeois. In Prussia, 
however, there was not even a pretense of ministerial responsibil- 
ity. The constitution of 1850 recognized the divine right of the 
king not only to reign but also to rule. It empowered him to ap- 
point all officials and ministers, to command the army, to name 
the majority of the upper chamber, and to veto any act of 
parliament. And presumably, as this constitution was decreed 
by the king “out of the plenitude of his power,” it might be 
abrogated at any time by a similar exercise of monarchical 
authority. In fact, it remained the royal charter of Prussian 
government from 1850 to 1918. 

Such were the enduring monuments of the revolution of 1848 
in central Europe. They may appear slight in comparison with 
the noise and confusion which liberalism (and nationalism) made 
in that year from Sicily to Schleswig and from Holland to Hun- 
gary. We must remember, nevertheless, that the noise and con- 
fusion were out of proportion to the number of liberals, and in 
view of the basic strength and determination of the conservatives 
we might well wonder that liberalism left any monuments. There 
Continu- can be no doubt that in central Europe, generally 
speaking, liberalism was discredited by its manifold 
failures in 1848, and during the ensuing decade liberal 
actors were rarely seen on the public stage. Yet, be- 
hind the scenes, liberalism was not dead. Its following, 
indeed, grew ever more numerous, as the Industrial Revolution 
proceeded. And if the liberals of the 1850’s and 1860’s were 
less vocal than the liberals of 1848 had been, they were, in- 
directly and in the long run, more influential. We shall speak 
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further of liberalism in central Europe when in the next chapter 
we discuss the development of nationalism. In the meantime 
we must indicate the forces which at this very time were opposing, 
or tending to modify, “pure liberalism.” 

5. THE OPPOSITION TO LIBERALISM 

As one looks back over the “Victorian Compromise” in Britain 
from 1832 to 1865, over the bourgeois monarchy and the second 
republic in France from 1830 to 1852, and over the s ummar y 
revolutionary upheaval throughout central Europe in of Liberal 
1848-1849, one is struck with many evidences of a ^ea-Tin 
common liberalism which influenced all those phases Europe, 
of European history. In Britain and France (and 1830-1860 
Belgium), in Germany, Italy, Hungary, Holland, and Denmark, 
liberalism -was primarily a middle-class movement, led by ro- 
mantic intellectuals and capitalistic industrialists, and pointing 
to a new society and a new polity, of which individualism (rather 
than class solidarity or “socialism”) would be the cornerstone. 
The superstructure should be a group of free, national states, 
serving “the greatest good of the greatest number” of their 
citizens by allowing the utmost practicable freedom of thought 
and economic activity to everyone and by entrusting the conduct 
of government — constitutional, parliamentary, and responsible — 
to persons of intelligence and property. 

Nowhere was the ideal of liberalism completely realized. It 
came nearest to realization in Britain, where the Industrial 
Revolution and resulting urbanization were most ad- gpeeffi- 
vanced, where long existing political institutions were cally in 
peculiarly favorable to liberal adaptation, and where a Bntam 
large part of the nobility and the most articulate portion of the 
proletariat cooperated with the middle class. In Belgium, too, 
the ideal of liberalism came near to realization; here was a sim- 
ilarly intensive industrialization, and the presence of 
romantic nationalism and the importation of constitu- B elgium 
tional machinery (along with other machinery) from 
England largely compensated for the lack of indigenous parlia- 
mentary experience. In France, liberalism was a very real faith 
of the upper bourgeoisie, especially of the industrial ^ ■g naC6 
bourgeoisie, but this class was proportionately less 
numerous in France than in Belgium or Britain, and for most 
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Frenchmen — nobles, clergymen, peasants, shopkeepers, and 
artisans — liberalism was not so much an inspiring faith as a 
seemingly necessary compromise between the aristocratic ideals 
of the old Bourbon monarchy and the democratic ideals of the 
jjj First Republic. In central Europe, where machine 

Central industry was distinctly backward and where there 
Europe ]j ac [ been little tradition of forceful opposition to 
noble landlords and divine-right monarchs, liberalism was ear- 
nestly championed by only a comparatively small number of 
persons, and the partial successes which it secured — in Sardinia, 
Prussia, the Dutch Netherlands, and Denmark — as well as the 
outright failures which attended it in Hungary, Italy, and 
Germany, were associated less with purely middle-class economic 
aspects of liberalism than with its popular patriotic aspects. 

Wherever liberalism penetrated — in central Europe as well as 
in western Europe — there can be no doubt that it served as an 
important leaven in society and government, a leaven which kept 
on working after the Austrian repressions of 1849, after the sub- 
version of the Second French Republic in 1852, after the formal 
termination of the “Victorian Compromise” in 1865. More and 
more, as time went on, the Industrial Revolution developed 
and the influence of the middle class increased with the masses 
and with the governments (whatever their form might be). 
Ind ustri More and more, the basic liberal concept of individual- 
■aiism and ism permeated all classes and helped to shape public 
uaUsm" policies, breaking down traditional barriers of social 
and commercial intercourse, according an ever larger 
degree of religious toleration, and prompting an ever wider ex- 
tension of public works and popular education. 

On the other hand, there can be no doubt that from the outset 
liberalism encountered various forces of opposition or criticism 
Kinds of which in some instances quite suddenly halted its on- 
tionto" war( l “larch and which in general gradually modified 
Liberal- its nature and altered its course. Such paralyzing or 
lsm qualifying forces were most obvious in central Europe, 
but they were by no means lacking in France and Britain. There 
were four principal kinds. 

(1) Agrarian Opposition. This came from landlords, usually 
titled noblemen and country gentlemen, who for centuries had 
been in the habit of owning large agricultural estates, patroniz- 
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ing the peasants who were their tenants or laborers, serving as 
officers in the army or civil administration of a monarch who was 
normally a great landlord like themselves, and re- Agra _ 
ceiving from state and church many marks of favor rianOppo- 
and distinction. Landlords were apt to oppose liberal- sition 
ism. They objected to its economics, which preferred industry 
to agriculture, the factory town to the rural village, the in- 
dividual to the class, competition to cooperation. They objected 
to its politics, which aimed not only at putting the despised 
urban middle class into power under the “revolutionary” banner 
of popular sovereignty and through novel constitutional limita- 
tions on monarchy and aristocracy, but also at conducting govern- 
ment as a business enterprise from which considerations of 
private charity and benevolence should be excluded. 

In Britain agrarian opposition to liberalism was mild and not 
very effective. British landlords were accustomed to parliamen- 
tary government and to some public guaranty of in- 
dividual liberty, and many of them were identified in j[£ itain 
one way or another with the Industrial Revolution. 

What opposition there was, was evinced mainly by the right 
wing of the Tory (Conservative) party and took the form of 
unsuccessful attempts to prevent the reform of parliament in 
1832 and the repeal of the com laws in 1846, or of more successful 
efforts to enact factory legislation which would exemplify the 
continuing paternalistic interest of aristocrats in social welfare 
and at the same time harass middle-class manufacturers. Such 
tireless critics of economic liberalism as Michael Sadler and the 
Earl of Shaftesbury were ardent Tories; and it was chiefly the 
outcome of their endeavors and those of like-minded landlords, 
not only that middle-class liberals had to share permanently with 
aristocratic conservatives the actual conduct of British govern- 
ment, but also that British liberalism had to surrender its ex- 
treme demands for laissez-faire in industrial relations. It is also 
noteworthy that Tory landlords, who were most vehemently 
nationalist, contributed a good deal, through their patriotic 
appeals to the masses, to preserve the traditional pageantry (if 
not always the substance) of monarchy, aristocracy, and a deco- 
rous established church, and to counteract the anti-imperialist 
and pacifist tendencies of radical liberalism. 

In France, by a strange paradox, agrarian opposition to liberal- 
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ism was less effective from aristocrats and more effective from 
peasants. Most French noblemen were Legitimists, who, un- 

Prance Tory brethren of England, were basically 

hostile to any parliamentary regime and unyieldingly 
loyal to the pre-revolutionary organization of society and gov- 
ernment. But they had lost much landed property and popular 
prestige during the great French Revolution, and the attempt 
of Charles X, their friend and ally, to rehabilitate them had cost 
him his throne in the July Revolution of 1830. Thereafter they 
continued as a polite and exclusive sect, criticizing the bourgeois 
state and the bourgeois tendencies of the new age, and looking 
forward, always in vain, for a restoration of the “good old times.” 
From their ranks came such anti-bourgeois social reformers as 
the Vicomte de Villeneuve-Bargemont and the Vicomte de Melun, 
and by their clamors against “liberal” monarchy they indirectly 
helped to create the Second French Republic and then the 
Second Napoleonic Empire. 

But agrarian interests in France, if lacking aristocratic leader- 
ship, were impressed on bourgeois liberal consciousness by the 
mass of peasants among whom the great French Revolution had 
distributed a large part of landed property. Most of these peasant 
proprietors were “liberal” in their own fashion. They were foes 
of aristocracy and privilege, and friends of parliamentary gov- 
ernment and private property; and they were sufficiently in- 
different if not inimical to the urban proletariat to share the 
bourgeois capitalists’ distaste for any labor legislation that might 
be labelled “socialist.” Nevertheless, as farmers, they opposed the 
economic favors which bourgeois liberals would confer on indus- 
try, and as small property owners they resented the monopoly 
of political power which the same bourgeois liberals would en- 
trust to large property owners. The French peasants were 
numerous enough, moreover, to constitute a powerful rudder in 
steering liberalism in their country, in the long run, away from 
free trade and toward agricultural protectionism, away from 
oligarchy and toward democracy. They were a force at once 
conservative and democratic, but not strictly “liberal.” 

In central Europe the agrarian opposition to liberalism was 
most pronounced. Here, it was voiced in subdued tones by peas- 
ant proprietors of southern Germany and of Italy, like those of 
France, and in stentorian tones by owners of great landed estates 
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in northern Germany (especially Prussia) and the Austrian Em- 
pire. 1 These agricultural magnates had the philosophy of French 
Legitimists and the practical civil and military experi- 
ence of British Tories; unlike the former, they still had 
wealth, prestige, and large personal followings, and, * 
unlike the latter, they had only contempt for parliamentary 
government and written guaranties of individual liberty. The 
result was that they were bitterly antagonistic to the revolution- 
ary upheaval of 1848 and strong and resourceful enough to sub- 
due it. To guard against a recurrence of any such upheaval, they 
organized Conservative parties in Prussia and Austria in 1849- 
1850 and conducted popular propaganda against liberalism 
through governmental machinery which they operated and 
through journals which they founded (of which the Prussian 
Kreuzzeitung was the most celebrated and influential). In Aus- 
tria they thought it expedient to acquiesce in the abolition of 
serfdom, and in Prussia they reluctantly accepted the constitu- 
tion which Frederick William IV decreed in 1850; but further 
social or political concessions to liberalism they would not make. 
Indeed, the most conservative of them — the so-called “Feudal- 
ists” — found fault with monarchs for conceding anything to 
revolution or liberalism, and proclaimed their own devotion to 
a “new feudalism” under which agriculture, industry, 
commerce, and the professions would be organized in JaiistiT 1 " 
corporations with a large measure of political as well 
as economic autonomy. The Feudalists hated and ridiculed liber- 
alism. One of them defined it as “ heads and dollars! — each man’s 
head as long, as broad, and as thick as anyone else’s; each man’s 
dollar as bright, as round, and as hard as anyone else’s — and from 
heads and dollars is built a revolutionary, bureaucratic, anti- 
Christian machine!” 2 

(2) Religious Opposition. It should be borne in mind that 
parallel with the development of liberalism during the first half 
of the nineteenth century went a noteworthy revival of Christi- 

1 The situation in Hungary was peculiar. Magyar magnates joined bourgeois 
liberals in the patriotic struggle of 1848-1849 against Austrian domination of 
Hungary, but the magnates retained a preponderant influence in the Hungarian 
Diet and used it for essentially illiberal purposes. 

1 Ludwig von Gerlach, speaking in the Prussian Parliament in 1853. The political 
philosophy of the Feudalists and other ultra-Conservatives received classic expres- 
sion in the writings of Karl Ludwig von Haller (r 768-^54). 
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anity. The intellectual class, which in the eighteenth century 
had been impregnated with scepticism about any supernatural 
2. Reli- religion, now furnished numerous apologists for dog- 
gious Op- matic Christianity, both Catholic and Protestant, and 
position many of the bourgeoisie as well as of the nobility re- 
sumed worship in their traditional churches. 1 The majority of 
the bourgeois churchgoers seem to have managed to be “reli- 
gious” and “liberal” at the same time. Convinced of the truth 
of liberal economics and of the desirability of liberal politics, 
they thought of religion as a purely private concern of each in- 
dividual and as hardly applicable to public or business affairs. 
In their opinion, clergymen could and should combine the gospel 
of individual thrift, free competition, and parliamentary govern- 
ment with the gospel of eternal salvation. Clergymen who did so 
might properly continue to be entrusted with the conduct of 
public schools and even salaried by the state, but otherwise the 
liberal bourgeoisie, while “religious,” would be tempted to be 
“anti-clerical.” And many clergymen, particularly among the 
Radical Christian sects in Britain and among the Calvinist 
churches of Scotland, Holland, Switzerland, and Hungary, were 
sincere supporters of political and economic liberalism. 

But many Christian clergymen and many lay believers were 
opponents of liberalism in one way or another. Some of the op- 
position was to the “un-Christian” implications of economic 
ItsEco- liberalism — its materialism, its selfishness, its wilful 
flomic neglect of the poor, its condemnation of private char- 
Aspects This kind of opposition was expressed in Britain 

by the “Christian Socialists” (chiefly clergymen of the Anglican 
Church, like Kingsley and Maurice), in France by the “Social 
Catholics” (including Villeneuve-Bargemont and Ozanam), and 
in Germany by certain Lutheran clergymen and most vigorously 
by a famous Catholic bishop of Mainz, Baron von Ketteler 
(1811-1877), who enlisted a large number of his coreligionists in a 
crusade in behalf of trade unionism, labor legislation, and other 
“radical” social reforms. 

Another part of the religious opposition, especially marked on 
the Continent, was to the political aspects of liberalism. Some 
Christians thought it not democratic enough; others thought it 

1 On the religious revival of the eaxly nineteenth century, see Vol. I, pp. 741-743, 
and below, pp. 155-156, 436- 
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too democratic; and Christians of diametrically opposite views 
on what should be the form of modern government j ts 
were prone to agree that the “liberal state” was not Political 
a “Christian state.” Democratic criticism of the nar- As P ects 
rowly middle-class character of political liberalism was intensified 
and strengthened by the activity of so-called “liberal Catholics” 
(who should more appropriately be termed “democratic Catho- 
lics”) in France, Belgium, Ireland, and southern Germany. On 
the other hand, reactionary criticism of limited monarchy, par- 
liamentary government, individual liberty, and the whole doc- 
trine of political liberalism was voiced by Lutheran Feudalists in 
Prussia, by Catholic Legitimists in France, and by most of the 
upper classes elsewhere, who were Christian as well as agrarian 
and whose attacks on liberalism were curiously compounded of 
economic interest and religious idealism. Pope Gregory XVI 
(1830-1846) issued several encyclicals against “liberalism,” and 
in political conviction and action he was ultra-conservative. His 
successor, Pius IX (1846-1878), was at first, as we have seen, 
rather favorably disposed toward political liberalism, but after 
his first practical experience with revolutionaries at Rome in 
1848 he condemned the “new liberalism” and found fault with 
“modern progress.” 1 Individual Catholics went on being demo- 
cratic or even liberal, but the weight of authority in the Catholic 
Church, like the weight of opinion in the Lutheran Church (and to 
a lesser extent in the Anglican Church), was in formal opposition 
to principles and practices dear to mid-nineteenth-century lib- 
eralism. 

(3) Democratic and “Socialist” Opposition. While political 
liberalism was assailed from one side by reactionaries, who would 
have no parliamentary regime, it was attacked from 3. Demo- 
the opposite side by radicals, who would establish a sociaList^ 
parliamentary regime that would be thoroughly demo- opposi- 
cratic. A large part of this democratic radicalism, es- tion 
pecially on the Continent, was an heritage from the eighteenth 
century — from general “humanitarianism,” from the 
political philosophy of Rousseau, from the American R^a l s 
Revolution, and, most specifically, from the Jaco- 
binism of the First French Republic. As such, it was reenforced 

1 Papal condemnations of “liberalism” were resumed in the celebrated Syllabus 
of Errors which Pius IX issued in 1864. See below, pp. 422-423. 
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in the first half of the nineteenth century by the growing roman- 
tic concern of intellectuals with the “people” and the “nation.” 
Its apostles were usually liberal in general philosophy, but they 
constituted a left wing of the liberal movement. Alike as human- 
itarians, romantics, and logicians, they were impelled to teach 
that the doctrine of popular sovereignty justified, not a parlia- 
mentary franchise limited by property qualifications, as right- 
wing liberals contended, but universal manhood suffrage. Some 
went so far as to condemn limited monarchy along with limited 
suffrage and to espouse republicanism as well as democracy. 

Radical (democratic) liberalism commanded the largest fol- 
lowing in France, where the traditions of “liberty, equality, and 
In France fr a t erQ ity” were peculiarly strong and vital. The 
Parisian shopkeepers and artisans who cooperated 
with the upper bourgeoisie in overthrowing Charles X in 1830; 
the parliamentary minority who criticized the bourgeois mon- 
archy of Louis Philippe and Guizot; intellectual radicals and 
many members of the lower middle class and the peasantry who 
supported the republic of 1848; all these were disciples of dem- 
ocratic liberalism. And to them were added, as supporters of 
democracy, if not of liberalism, a goodly number of ardent 
Catholics and, temporarily for purposes of expediency, some 
Legitimists who were less fearful of popular democracy than of 
bourgeois liberalism. 

Elsewhere on the Continent, the democratic spirit was less 
influential. It was not strong enough in Belgium, prior to 1880, 
to arouse any serious agitation in favor of universal manhood 
suffrage. 1 And the attempts at democratic government and 
republicanism which it abetted in Germany and Italy in 1848- 
1849 were quite abortive. 

In Great Britain, democracy was advocated by some liberal 
“radicals” like Jeremy Bentham and John Bright, and likewise 
by some Irish revolutionaries. In Britain, however, its 
B ritain chief advocacy was on the part of urban proletarians, 
who made up the rank and file of the Chartist move- 
ment of the i84o’s. The Chartist movement, as we have seen, 
failed to shake the “Victorian Compromise” or the conviction 
of capitalistic liberals that the parliamentary suffrage should 

1 From 1831 to 1893, number of voters in Belgium did not exceed 150,000, 
out of a total population of from 3,500,000 (in 1830) to 6,000,000 (in 1890). 
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be rigidly restricted to persons of property. Yet almost instinc- 
tively the mass of factory laborers and mine workers in Britain 
felt, even when they were silent, that, just as a restricted suffrage 
enabled the capitalist class to serve its special economic interests, 
so their own economic lot could and would be bettered if, through 
universal manhood suffrage, they were enabled to exert a direct 
influence on the conduct of government and the shaping of public 
policies. The urban proletariat was naturally democratic, and 
numerically it was growing faster than any other class. 

As the Industrial Revolution spread out from Britain, it gave 
rise to a similar sort of urban proletariat, with similar democratic 
aspirations, in every country which it penetrated. This meant 
that after 1830 the earlier philosophical and liberal democracy 
was supplemented and reoriented by a democratic movement 
among workingmen for social ends not wholly in keeping with 
economic liberalism. Workingmen were critical of a From 
passive-policeman state which protected private prop- Woriring- 
erty (of which they had none) and permitted a freedom men 
under which capital was multiplied (while they themselves might 
starve). They desired a state which would actively intervene 
in the business of its citizens, restraining the capitalists and 
promoting the material welfare of the “toiling masses.” 

In response to the trend of thought among “radical” pro- 
letarians, “socialist” movements appeared in the 1840’s: utopian 
cooperative socialism of Owen in Britain and of varieties 
Fourier and Cabet in France; Christian socialism of of Social- 
Kingsley and Maurice and social Catholicism of lsm 
Villeneuve-Bargemont, Ozanam, and Melun; the state socialism 
of a few of the Chartist leaders in Britain and of Louis Blanc, 
with his “national workshops,” in France. Most of these socialist 
movements were unimpressive in immediate achievement. Louis 
Blanc’s, which secured the largest popular support of any, was 
wiped out in blood during the “June days” of 1848. 

Yet, in contradiction to the idea of “individualism” enter- 
tained by liberals, an ideal of “socialism” entered permanently 
into European consciousness. And it became usual to link the 
ideal of “socialism” with that of political democracy. 

It must be emphasized that prior to 1865 “socialism” did not 
signify a definite or detailed program. Karl Marx did expound 
as early as 1848 the particular socialism which was to make a 
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big stir in the last decades of the nineteenth century; but prior 
to 1865 few persons knew anything about Marx or Marxian 
socialism. 1 “Socialism ” was then a very general word, connoting 
in the popular mind almost anything which was manifestly 
opposed to “individualism.” As such, it was anathema to 
doctrinaire liberals, but not necessarily so to benevolent aris- 
tocrats or even to bourgeois humanitarians. It proved to be 
a curiously subtle weapon against middle-class economics and 
politics. 

In time, democratic and “socialist” opposition to liberalism 
was to be more effective than agrarian or religious opposition — 
not in destroying liberalism but in modifying it. In fact, agrarians 
and Christians gradually perceived an advantage to themselves 
in championing the cause of the masses against that of the middle 
class; and leaders of the liberal middle class, not to be outdone in 
bidding for popular support, eventually vied with aristocrats and 
clergymen in making concessions to democracy and “socialism.” 
Thereby, middle-class liberalism, as it flourished between 1830 
and 1865, was subverted and merged in a new, and in many 
respects quite different, kind of democratic, socially minded 
liberalism. The story of this change belongs to a later chapter, 2 
though it may here be remarked that the change could not have 
been what it was without the development of that democratic 
opposition to liberalism which we have outlined in the preceding 
paragraphs. 

(4) Nationalist Opposition. Most liberals were patriots. The 
right of national self-determination seemed to them an obvious 
4. Nation- corollary to the right of individual self-determination, 
alist Op- and they envisaged a happy world in which every na- 
positxon tionality, endowed with an independent state and a 
liberal government, would freely compete with every other in 
industry and trade, in moral culture and material prosperity. 
Most of the liberals, moreover, were pacifists — at least in theory — 
and they honestly hoped to bring about the new world-order of 
national liberal states without serious sacrifice of human life or 
destruction of private property. 

In practice, however, the nationalizing of Europe turned out 
to be a vastly njore arduous and costly undertaking than most 

1 On Karl Marx and his “scientific socialism,” see below, pp, 374-380. 

a See below, pp* 308-312. 
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liberals had imagined. The existing state-system in central and 
eastern Europe was not nationalist, and its traditional governing 
classes, including the numerous and increasingly efficient civil 
and military services, were apt to be defenders of the status quo. 
To break up large empires (like the Austrian) into their compo- 
nent national parts, or to weld small fragments of a nationality 
(like the Italian or the German) into a single national state, re- 
quired, as the event proved, repeated popular uprisings and 
international wars. To make a people zealous for National- 
insurrection or war, it was necessary to inculcate in ism Not 
them a sense of solidarity and an enthusiasm for 
military heroism which were subversive of the rugged Liberal 
individualism and the idealistic pacifism that liberals Pacifism 
extolled. In other words, liberals themselves helped to create a 
situation which tended to modify, if not to destroy, liber alism . 

But patriotism was no monopoly of liberals. By the middle of 
the nineteenth century it was a powerful emotional force with 
all sorts of persons in western and central Europe. In National- 
Britain, Tory landlords and Anglican clergymen and a ism E ®" 
“liberal” statesman like Palmerston could make tell- Anti- 
ing patriotic appeals to the mass of their countrymen Liberals 
against the pacifist and anti-imperialist tendencies of such doc- 
trinaire liberals as Cobden and Bright. In France, Thiers could 
do irreparable harm to the bourgeois monarchy by criticizing the 
unpatriotic foreign policy of Louis Philippe and Guizot, and 
Prince Louis Napoleon by waving the banner of nationalism 
could rally almost the whole nation to his presidency and eventu- 
ally to his personal dictatorship. In Germany, the conservatives 
repressed liberalism but they adopted nationalism; they sub- 
sequently succeeded, where the liberals had failed, in establishing 
a national state, and a grateful people turned, apparently for- 
ever, from liberalism to conservatism. Even in Italy, where 
liberals, defeated in 1848-1849, would try again and at last 
accomplish national unity, nationalism would some time eclipse 
liberalism. 

Nationalism, democracy, “socialism,” traditional religion, and 
agrarian interests — all these contributed to undermine liberalism. 
Yet middle-class liberalism, intellectual, political, and social, 
had a great vogue in Europe with radical leaders of thought 
and progressive captains of industry from 1830 to at least 1865. 
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It left to later generations, moreover, an imposing legacy — a 
lessening of class distinctions, an emphasis upon individualism, a 
Abiding fashion of written constitutions, guaranties of per- 
Legacy sonal liberties, limited monarchy, representative par- 
Century liamentary government, ministerial responsibility, a 
liberal- tradition of free trade, a dream of international peace, 
lsm and a slogan of national self-determination. The 

legacy remained — and liberals remained — long after 1865. But 
after 1865 liberalism as a movement was merged in other 
movements. 

One of the great movements which was steadily developing 
between 1830 and 1865 and which subsequently absorbed a good 
deal of historic liberalism was nationalism. To this, we shall 
give attention in the following chapter. 



CHAPTER XVII 

ROMANTICISM AND NATIONALISM 

I. THE HEYDAY OP ROMANTICISM, 1830-1878 

ARKING the second and third quarters of 
the nineteenth century was a curious era in 
European history. It was then that the 
Industrial Revolution developed and spread 
and that economic and political liberalism 
arose. It was then, also, that cultural ro- 
manticism flourished. 

Leaders of thought and wealth and fashion might be concerned 
with the establishment of parliamentary government, with the dis- 
covery of “laws” of political economy, or with the operation of a 
factory or a railway; they might seemingly be absorbed in me- 
chanical inventions, in rows of figures about production and ship- 
ping, private income and public expenditure, or in other details of 
material “progress.” Most of them, however, had po- The 
etry, as well as prose, in their souls, and they were not 
so absorbed in factual routine as to be precluded from industri- 
delightful flights of fancy. Industrial capitalists, of 
course, tried to be wholly mundane about their business affairs, 
and liberal parliamentarians were famed for the seriousness with 
which they debated national budgets and the responsibility of 
ministers. Yet outside office-hours, so to speak, even the most con- 
scientious and most profit-seeking individuals were wont to in- 
dulge, along with less weighty persons, in the most romantic 
moods and tastes. Perhaps to the middle classes, as to proleta- 
rians and landlords, romanticism afforded welcome relief or neces- 
sary escape from a world of machinery, commodities, ledgers, and 
parliamentary majorities. At any rate, romanticism was fashion- 
able. It was the cultural mode of the era. 

Romanticism had appeared in the eighteenth century as a 
rival of long-established “classicism” in literature and in paint- 
ing. During the first three decades of the nineteenth century, 

1 5* 
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it had extended its scope and influence and fought a more even 
battle with “classicism.” 1 Now, in the era from 1830 to 1878, 
Rise of ^ but routed its old rival and put its own im- 

Romaa- press not only upon literature, architecture, paint- 
ticism ing, sculpture, and music, but also upon scholarship 
and philosophy and religion, upon household arts and personal 
manners. 

Romanticism was no simple or single phenomenon, and its in- 
fluences were as complex as its elements were diverse. No two 
of its apostles were exactly alike, and between some of them 
wide chasms yawned. Among its disciples were liberals and 
conservatives, revolutionaries and reactionaries, authors of schol- 
arly tomes and authors of voluminous fiction, deeply religious 
persons and vehemently anti-religious persons, those who were 
severely conventional in morals and those who were not con- 
ventional at all. The two things on which all roman- 
Essence tics agreed were: (1) that sentiment and emotion 
should be prized as guides to what is “true”; and 
(2) that the “beautiful” should be sought in departure from 
classical rules and models. 

In' other words, romanticism, when reduced to the lowest 
common denominator, was a reaction against the “rationalism” 
and “classicism” of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 
It called for “different” forms of thinking and doing. But what 
should be the substance of romantic thought or art? Toward 
what positive end should the romantic “react”? On these ques- 
tions there was no consensus of opinion. Romanticism was not 
a unified movement. It was rather a confederation of move- 
ments, loosely bound together by silken threads of feeling and 
sentiment — perhaps sentimentality. 

Some romantics, reacting against “rationalism” and “classi- 
cism,” turned to the “natural” for what was true and to the 
“primitive” for what was beautiful. Others, in their 
Varieties reaction, turned for like stimulus to the “historical,” 
and frequently to the “medieval.” Still others found 
inspiration in an imaginary utopia of the future or in an exciting 
quest for “freedom” in the present. A few took to cultivating 
art just for “art’s sake,” and a larger number seemed to enter- 

1 On romanticism in the eighteenth century, see Vol. I, pp. 565-566, 570-572. 
On romanticism from 1800 to 1830, see Vol. I, pp. 734-751. 
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tain a fondness for revolution for the sake of revolution, or for 
reform for the sake of change. Many derived pleasure from a 
melancholy pose and the shedding of tears. Finally, patriotic 
emotions entered freely into the complex of things which maWp 
up romanticism. 

With these general reflections in mind, we may now consider 
in some detail the varied aspects of romantic culture during the 
era from 1830 to 1878. We shall concern ourselves first with de- 
velopments in the fine arts (including literature); next, with 
parallel developments in scholarship, especially in historiography 
and the social sciences. 

It was perhaps in national literature that romanti cism was 
most strikingly and most variously expressed. During the era 
from 1830 to 1878 romantic literature flourished all 
over Europe, not merely in Britain and Germany, Literature 
where it represented a continuation of eighteenth- 
century romanticism, but also in Latin and Slavic countries, 
where it was less indigenous but hardly less popular. It. was 
exemplified everywhere by poets and novelists. 

In Britain, the earlier romantic poetry of Coleridge and 
Wordsworth, of Byron, Shelley, and Keats, was now succeeded 
by the romantic poetry of Robert Browning (1812- 
1889) and Alfred Tennyson (1809-1892). Browning poetry 1 
adhered in general to the “naturalist” tradition of 
Wordsworth, but he infused “nature” with bourgeois morality 
and invested it with a dramatic revolutionary quality, and he 
displayed at times a special fondness for the grotesque, Browning 
even for the horrible. His most famed poems were the 
fanciful Pippa Passes (1841), Rabbi Ben Ezra (1864) in praise 
of self-formed character, and The Ring and the Book (1869), a 
series of dramatic monologues on an historic Italian murder. 
It may be remarked that Browning’s wife, Elizabeth Barrett 
(1806-1861), was peculiarly fervent in her romanticism — in her 
qualms about leaving her queer father, in her passionate love 
for Browning, immortalized in her Sonnets from the Portuguese, 
and in the sentimentality with which she protested against 
child labor in England and championed the cause of Italian 
nationalism and Prince Louis Napoleon. Tennyson Tennyson 
was an even bigger figure among his contemporaries. 

He sang the glories of the new industry, the coming of perpetual 
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peace on the heels of free trade, the heroic virtues of English 
patriotism, the noble courtly exploits of such legendary medieval 
characters as King Arthur, Sir Galahad, and the Lady of Shalott. 
Tennyson was a highly cultured Englishman and possessed a 
wizardry of words. No wonder that the classes and the masses 
read his verse with avidity, and that Queen Victoria (and the 
Prince-Consort Albert) admired him and made him poet 
laureate. 

In the case of the English novel, the eighteenth-century 
Richardson, with his sentimental romanticism, had already been 
followed by Sir Walter Scott with his historical ro- 
Fiction 1 manticism. And at the height of Scott’s career were 
bom four persons who, in the succeeding generation, 
established themselves, in different ways and varying degrees, 
as the chief English novelists of the era of liberalism and indus- 
trialization. (i) William Makepeace Thackeray (1S11- 
1863), bom at Calcutta in India, found favor by satiriz- 
ing the artificial upper classes in his Book of Snobs and Vanity Fair 
(1848), by his Henry Esmond (1852), an historical novel of the 
War of the Spanish Succession, and by The Newcomes (1854), a 
character study of a gallant army officer against the background 
Dickens British empire in India. (2) Charles Dickens 

(1812-1870), the son of a lower middle-class father who 
was so unheedful of the provident admonitions of liberal econo- 
mists as to be imprisoned for debt, proved to be the most original 
and the most voraciously read of all this group of novelists. He 
became the humorous, sympathetic portrayer of the whole lower 
middle class of contemporary England, beginning with the im- 
mortal Pickwick i-\ ers (1837) and continuing through Nicholas 
Nickleby (1839), Dombey and Son (1846), David Copper field 
(1850), etc. His Oliver Twist was a particularly telling expose 
of the wretched condition of the poor in Britain, and his Tale 
of Two Cities was a moving story of the French Revolution. 
Dickens was very English in his patriotism, in his affection for 
good old national customs, and in his distaste for religious non- 


Dickens 


conformity. He was quite radical in his zeal for the reform of 
justice and education and in his denunciation of the oppression 
of the poor by the rich, of the weak by the strong. He loathed 
selfish individualism, but he was sufficiently under the spell of 
current liberalism to represent the most unfortunate of his 
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characters as becoming wholly fortunate through the simple 
device of emigrating from England to the colonies. 

(3) Charles Reade (1814-1884), son of a Tory squire and in 
turn student and fellow at Oxford, acquired fame by his romantic 
tale of Peg Woffington (1853), and then, in the spirit Reade 
of such Tory social reformers as Sadler and S haf tes- a e 
bury, he wrote a series of novels dealing with the need of reform 
in prisons, in insane asylums, and in the merchant marine. His 
most celebrated work, The Cloister and, the Hearth (1861), was an 
historical novel dealing with the early life of the sixteenth-century 
humanist Erasmus and betraying a marked predilection for the 
“interior life ” of evangelical Protestantism. (4) Mary Ann Evans, 
better known by her pen-name of George Eliot (1819- 
1880), reacted violently against the severely conven- 
tional training of her childhood and grew up with pe- 
culiar prejudices about religion and morality which she freely ex- 
pressed in her books and which render them less popular nowa- 
days than they were in her own time. Yet George Eliot’s romantic 
novels of Adam Bede (1859), The Mill on the Floss (i860), and 
Silas Marner (1861) still afford us a better insight into the life of 
common people in the early stages of the Industrial Revolution 
than we can obtain from any textbook. 

Outside the ranks of poets and novelists, several great British 
writers were outstanding exponents of literary romanticism. For 
example, Thomas Carlyle (1795-1881) in his essays, other 
histories, and biographies displayed at once a mysti- English 
cism, a sardonic humor, a hero worship, an apprecia- Prose 
tion of German idealist philosophy, and a political radicalism 
which were indicative of conflicting tendencies of his Carlyle 
age and yet all of which were essentially romantic. 

A more strictly liberal romanticism was exemplified by Lord 
Macaulay (1800-1859), a Whig proponent of the Macaulay 
Reform Act of 1832 and of thoroughgoing economic 
liberalism. He wrote elaborate and richly worded history to 
demonstrate to the emotions as well as to the reason that England 
was the home of liberty and that the Whig party was primarily 
responsible for liberty in England. Then, too, John Henry 
Newman (1800-1890), Oxford teacher and preacher, not only 
wrote beautiful prose (and a famous hymn) in the romantic 
manner but also was inspired by his studies of church history 
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and his fear of intellectual liberalism to assume the leader- 
ship of the so-called Oxford (high church or Anglo- 
Newman c a th.oK C ) movement of the 1830’s within the Church 
of England, and subsequently, through his own conversion to the 
Catholic Church (1845), to contribute to the revival 
Rasim Q £ c at b 0 li c Christianity in Britain. Still another kind 
of r oman tic was John Ruskin (1819-1900), master of sonorous 
prose and earnest preacher of honest work and aesthetic appreci- 
ation. 

French literature of the era was likewise rich, and predom- 
inantly romantic. Perhaps the outstanding genius was Victor 
Hugo (1802-1885), the son of a French general in the 
Fiction Revolutionary and Napoleonic wars. He began his lit- 
erary career in the shadow of Chateaubriand, writing 
romantic poetry about the twilight, about the leaves of autumn, 
and also a play about Cromwell. Then, in 1830, he brought out 
his famous romantic drama of Hernani, the produc- 

8 tion of which on the Paris stage led to riotous demon- 
strations on the part of its classicist critics. Hugo wrote several 
other dramas, but he achieved his greatest contemporary fame by 
his historical novels, Notre Dame de Paris (a medieval story) and 
Ninety-Three (a tale of the French Revolution), and by Les 
Miserables, which dealt with the characters and actions of com- 
mon people of his own day. Hugo was an intellectual liberal and 
a political democrat; he did not like the bourgeois monarchy, and, 
though a fervent panegyrist of Napoleon I, he was contemptuous 
of Prince Louis Napoleon and exiled himself from France during 
the latter’s ascendancy. 1 

A peculiarly interesting romantic was Alexandre Dumas (1802- 
1870), similarly the son of a general in the French revolutionary 
Dumas war ’ ^ ut t ^ ie godson of a West Indian negress. He 
was a thrilling person — passionate, boastful, always 
getting into scrapes, yet always writing at breakneck speed. A 
prodigious number of exciting volumes he turned out— plays, 
short stories, novels. His masterpiece, The Three Musketeers, 
was published in 1844. Dumas was an untamed Jacobin, who 

1 See the portrait of Hugo, facing p. 188, below. 


Dumas 


Note. The portrait opposite is of Newman when he was a young man, by an Eng- 
lish artist, George Richmond (1809-1896). 
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rejoiced at the overthrow of the Bourbon-Orleanist king in 1848 
and the erection of the Second French Republic. 

Far greater than Dumas or Hugo in the portrayal of individual 
character was Honor6 de Balzac (1799-1850). Balzac came, like 
Dickens, from the lower middle class, and the “de” „ , 

7 B alz ac 

in his name was not a sign of nobility but rather of 
the romanticism which impelled him to pretend that he was noble. 
Balzac began as an admirer and imitator of Sir Walter Scott, 
but his powers of observation were greater and his interests 
were different; and he soon showed an originality and a genius 
of his own in depicting all sorts of second-rate persons among 
the French bourgeoisie of his day. The numerous volumes of 
Balzac’s Human Comedy constitute a marvellous panorama of 
the vices and weaknesses, the stupidities and foibles, of the middle 
class in the 1840’s, when the Industrial Revolution was per- 
meating France and influencing the public policies of the bourgeois 
monarchy of Louis Philippe. 

A fourth French novelist of the era should be mentioned — 
a woman who was even more romantic than her predecessor, 
Madame de Stael 1 — Madame Aurore Dupin Dudevant, known 
best by her pen-name of George Sand (1804-1876). 2 
George Sand diverted herself with a succession of g^ ge 
tuberculous young men whom she caught firmly and 
played with briefly, but her real occupation was the pouring out of 
innumerable volumes of fiction which enjoyed a great but fleeting 
vogue. Some were deeply characterized by the spirit of revolt 
against moral and social arrangements. Some were pseudo- 
philosophical or pseudo-psychological. Some were autobiographi- 
cal and hence very romantic. Some were quite melodramatic. 

Among the nostalgic young men whom George Sand comman- 
deered was Alfred de Musset (1810-1857), who wrote poetry in the 
Byronic manner, both passionate and graceful ; a patriotic outburst 
of his muse about the River Rhine brought dozens of challenges 
to duels from German army officers. Of other French poets of the 

1 See Vol. I, p. 747. 

s George Sand’s paternal grandfather was a natural son of Louis XV and her 
paternal grandmother was a natural daughter of Maurice de Saxe, who was a 
natural son of Augustus the Strong of Saxony. George’s father was an army officer 
and her mother was the daughter of a Paris bird-fancier. A romantic pedigree! 

Note. The portrait bust opposite, of Balzac, is by the French sculptor, Auguste 
Rodin (1840-1917). On Rodin, see below, pp. 412-413. 
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period, note may be taken of Leconte de Lisle (1818-1894), 
who sought inspiration in Celtic and Oriental sources 
and found pessimism; and Charles Baudelaire (1821- 
1867), whose Fleurs du Mai with their perversity 
shocked the morally respectable but charmed the 
romantically inclined with their sound and imagery. 

German literature was much less important in the middle of 
the nineteenth century than it had been in the preceding age of 
Goethe, Schiller, Herder, and Lessing, but what there 
Literature was ^ was predominantly romantic and patriotic. 

Heine (1797-1856) wrote his charming travel-books 
and most of his exquisite lyrics just prior to 1830; afterwards he 
lived, a rebellious exile, at Paris. Only Uhland (1787-1862), 
with his medieval ballads and collections of folk-songs, remained 
as a first-rate representative of German poetry. Of German 
prose writers, the best, or any rate the most characteristic, was 
Gustav Freytag (1816-1895), author of a famous comedy, Die 
Journalisten (1852), of a celebrated romance of German com- 
mercialism, Soil und Eaben (1855), and of essays and historical 
novels. 

Italian literature, on the other hand, developed greatly from 
the “classicism” of Alfieri and the “romanticism” of Foscolo, 
and, whether its form was classical or romantic, its 
Literature subject-matter was increasingly nationalist. Leopardi 
(1798-1837) was a Shelley-like person, devoted to 
classical themes and classical verse-forms, but radical, patriotic, 
unhappy, and pessimistic. His lyrics are among the finest in the 
Italian language. Manzoni (1785-1873) turned from a disciple- 
ship of Voltaire and eighteenth-century “enlightenment” to an 
apostleship of nineteenth-century nationalism and romanticism, 
tinged with a sentimental regard for historic Catholicism. He 
produced distinguished poetry and, in I Fromessi Sposi, the 
greatest Italian novel of the century. He was an ardent patriot, 
and Verdi’s Requiem was a personal and national tribute to hi m 
on his death. D’Azeglio (1798-1866), a nobleman and liberal 
statesman like Cavour, wrote several historical novels, and De 
Sanctis (18x8-1883), an exponent of Hegelian philosophy, 
alternated aesthetic criticism with impassioned eulogies of the 
leaders of Italian national freedom and unity. 

In Russia, also, literature became significant in quality and 
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quite romantic in style and mood. In the footsteps of Pushkin 1 
followed three great novelists, (i) Gogol (1809-1852) 
published his masterpiece, Dead Souls, in 1842; it Literature 
comprised a series of humorous, unflattering sketches 
of Russian provincial society. Gogol, in later life, became a 
devotee of religion and mysticism. (2) Turgeniev (1818-1883), 
a contemporary of Dickens, Hugo, and De Sanctis, was melan- 
choly and pessimistic; he wrote with pathos of abuses in Russian 
society, and his masterpiece, Fathers and Children (1862), treated 
of the revolutionary agitation which was then gathering headway 
in Russia. (3) Dostoievski (1821-1881) was perhaps the most 
romantic of this group. He liked common people and he per- 
ceived much good in the midst of poverty and evil. He was 
patriotic and thought the Russian peasantry superior to every 
other class in society. Among his famous books were Poor People 
(1846) and Crime and Punishment (1866). 

Contemporary with the Russian novelist Gogol was the Polish 
poet Adam Mickiewicz (1798-1855) — the national poet of 
nineteenth-century Poland. Mickiewicz dealt in his Polish 
verse with the medieval prowess of Polish arms, with j^® ra ' 
the good old customs of Polish nobles and gentlemen, Mickie - 
and with the natural beauty of Polish skies and wicz 
forests. He was an intense patriot and, becoming professor 
of Slavic literature at the College de France in 1840, he devoted 
his last years to mystical propaganda among his own country- 
men and among both liberals and Catholics in western Europe. 
He died in 1855 at Constantinople, where he was assembling a 
Polish “legion” to fight with France and England against Russia 
in the Crimean War. 

What has been said of poets and prose writers during the era 
from 1830 to 1878 in Polish, Russian, Italian, German, French, 
and English, may be said in general of lesser literary Wide 
lights who contemporaneously contributed to other Vogue of 
European literatures — Scandinavian, Czech, Magyar, Lhera-ture 
Dutch, Spanish, and Portuguese. Their poems, novels, 
dramas, and essays likewise reflected the current interest in 
common people, in national history, in medieval customs, in 
the “good old days,” or in “local color” or sentimental grief 
or natural beauty or glorious liberty. Romanticism was the 

1 See Vol, I, pp. 747-748. 
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prevailing mood, and patriotism the outstanding object of 
solicitude. 

Architecture, from its very nature, was more conservative than 
literature. During the eighteenth century and the early part of 
Architec- the nineteenth, when literature was beginning to re- 
ture Less fleet the new romanticism, architecture had remained 
than cias- staunchly true to the older traditions of classicism, 
sicist in The romantic writing of Richardson, Rousseau, and 
Form Goethe, of Chateaubriand, Byron, and Schlegel, had 
been parallelled by the neo-classical building of the Bourbon and 
Napoleonic periods; and the use of classical models for new 
national monuments in America and England, as well as in 
France, had promised permanently to house the concededly ro- 
mantic spirit of the new nationalism in temples of severely 
classical form. In England, it is true, a few attempts had been 
made in the eighteenth century to depart from time-honored 
patterns of classical architecture and to adopt other models— 
either Chinese or the so-called “Gothic” — but the results were 
regarded by most contemporary “people of taste” as merely 
freakish. 1 

From 1830, however, the sway of classical architecture was 
challenged by a considerable “Gothic revival,” a going back for 
Some inspiration, not to the domes and columns of classical 
Romantic antiquity, but to the pinnacles and towers and pointed 
toe^the arches of the middle ages. To the strengthening and 
“Gothic spread of romantic influence was due the interesting 
Revival” f ac j. that medieval architecture, which artists and 
intellectuals for the past three hundred years had despised, be- 
came fashionable once more in the second and third quarters of 
the nineteenth century. 

A prominent leader of the Gothic revival was Augustus Pugin 
(1812-1852), a native of London and the son of a French father 

1 As early as 1740 Chinese pagodas were being built in English gardens in the 
midst of classical surroundings. Presently, fantastic “ Gothic ” tea-houses appeared, 
symbolizing the ideals of rusticity and primitiveness which were becoming fashion- 
able in literature and philosophy. The first modem Gothic building of any pre- 
tentiousness was the country residence of Horace Walpole, a son of Sir Robert 
Walpole and an enthusiastic admirer of the middle ages and author of the first 
“Gothic romance ” — The Castle of Otranto (1764). Walpole’s building (1753-1776), 
a jumble of “castellated 1 ” battlements and details copied from various medieval 
castles, was imitated by several other English aristocrats, notably for Fonthill 
Abbey (1796-1814) and Eaton Hall (1803-1814). 
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and an English mother. As a boy he conceived an enthusiasm 
for everything medieval, an enthusiasm which his . 
later reception into the Catholic Church tended to ugm 
confirm. Pugin designed “medieval ” scenery for romantic operas; 
he designed furniture in the medieval style for Windsor Castle; 
he designed several new Gothic church buildings. At the same 
time began a marked interest in “ritualism” in the Anglican 
Church, and the study of church architecture in relation to 
ritual arrangements. The religious revival in general, and the 
“ritualist” movement in particular, thus combined with the 
energetic propaganda and artistic ability of Pugin to render 
“Gothic” the seemingly appropriate style for ecclesiastical archi- 
tecture. And almost simultaneously John Ruskin was appealing 
eloquently for a broader utilization of medieval architecture. 
In his Seven Lamps of Architecture (1849) and his Stones of Venice 
(1851) Ruskin contended that modern art should re- Ruskin’s 
turn to the methods as well as the forms of medieval 
art, and this for moral as well as religious and ritualis- eval Ar- 
tie reasons. The individual craftsman would be en- chitecture 
abled to free himself from modern machine industry and aid 
modern society to attain to true beauty. For true beauty, Ruskin 
proclaimed, lay not in abstract “classical” qualities, such as 
proportion and restraint, but in honesty of materials and of 
structure and in evidence of personal devotion and enthusiasm. 
Ruskin failed to shake modem industrialism, but he succeeded 
in communicating to many a modern industrialist an admiration 
for medieval architecture. 

• The “Gothic revival” in England was exemplified most 
strikingly in the rebuilding of the palace at Westminster, 
with the houses of Parliament, which was accom- gothic 
plished, under the guidance of Sir Charles Barry, Revival in 
between 1840 and i860. It was further exemplified England 
at Manchester, the centre of the cotton industry and of eco- 
nomic liberalism, by the court-house (1859-1864) and the 
town hall (1868-1869); an d at London by the national law 
courts (1868-1884). Lord Palmerston, with his “classical” 
background and his great political prestige, managed, it is 
true, to force the rejection of a Gothic design for the new 
Foreign Office in favor of a classical scheme. But until the 
1870’s, Gothic architecture was being more and more employed 
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throughout Britain for public buildings and private manor- 
houses as well as for churches. 

In France the “Gothic revival” was championed by Viollet-le- 
Duc (1814-1879), a native of Paris and an especially appreciative 
Gothic reader of Victor Hugo’s Notre Dame de Paris (1831). 
Revival in jj e became a distinguished architect, scientist, and 
Vioiiet- scholar, and was employed by the successive French 
le-Duc governments of Louis Philippe and Louis Napoleon to 
“restore” many a medieval building which had fallen into 
decay or ruin. One of Viollet-le-Duc’s major achievements was 
the restoration of the Gothic cathedral of Notre Dame at Paris; 
another was the preparation of a monumental Dictionary of 
French Architecture from the nth to the 16th Century (1854-1868), 
which guided other architects in making Gothic designs. Prob- 
ably the best example of the use of Gothic for new French build- 
ing was the church of Sainte Clotilde which was erected at Paris 
between 1846 and 1859. 

In Germany, a romantic architect, Schinkel, prepared as early 
as 1819 a Gothic plan for a projected Protestant cathedral at 
Gothic Berlin, and thereafter Gothic was used widely for 
Revival in churches and occasionally for other buildings. The 
Euro"^ most notable modern Gothic church in German lands 
was the Catholic “votive church” at Vienna, con- 
structed by Ferstel in 1853-1879. In Hungary, at a somewhat 
later date, the great parliament building at Budapest, like the 
mother building of parliaments at Westminster, had to be erected 
in the Gothic style (though surmounted by a “classical” dome). 

The “Gothic revival,” nevertheless, did not really dominate 
European architecture. It was more in the nature of an incidental 
Predomi- supplement to prevailing classical traditions. These 
nance of traditions, nevertheless, underwent some modification 
tic” C *cias- un< * er romant i c influences, so that the “classicism” 
sicist of the era from 1830 to 1878 was “eclectic,” varying 
Architec- f rom coun try to country and frequently embodying 
peculiar features which were not strictly classical 
but which were supposed to represent a classically distinctive 
national culture. 

Of eclectic classical architecture, the main inspiration came 
from Italy, where romantic patriots found models for a modem 
“Italian style” in structures at Florence dating from the period 
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of Dante and Petrarch, of the transition from medieval to 
early modern art. This “primitive classical” was IaItal 
utilized in Italy itself, and likewise in other parts of 
Europe where sympathy for “Italian art” was so habitual as 
to be deemed a national characteristic. Into England it was 
introduced by Sir Charles Barry (who in another mood used 
Gothic, as we have seen, for the parliament building at West- 
minster) and was applied by him to new club-houses 
in London and by other architects to banks and rail- England 
way stations (of which the St. Pancras Station was the 
most impressive). In Germany it was adopted as the basis for the 
systematic and sumptuous architectural embellishment of Mu- 
nich, Dresden, and Vienna, though as time went on this 
embellishment assumed an increasingly ornate char- G ermany 
acter reminiscent less of the “primitive classical” 
of Italy than of full-fledged renaissance or even baroque. At 
Munich, under the patronage of the art-loving Bavarian Kings, 
Louis I (1825-1848) and Maximilian II (1848-1864), new art 
galleries and governmental palaces were put up with arcades 
and other details borrowed from Florentine designs. At Dresden 
a noteworthy architect, Gottfried Semper (1804-1879), built 
the Saxon court theatre in the manner of the Italian classical 
renaissance. The same Semper was largely responsible, too, for 
making the Ringstrasse at Vienna one of the most magnificent 
streets in all Europe — with its reconstructed imperial palace, its 
court theatre, and its museums of art and natural history. For 
all these structures, Semper continued to draw his inspiration 
from Italian styles, with an ever more pronounced leaning toward 
the grandiose effects of the baroque. 

In France, there was less direct borrowing from Italian styles 
and more independent development of peculiarly French classical 


architecture.. Respect for the “pure Greek” French 
monuments of the latter part of the eighteenth cen- 


tury combined with romantic French interest in the cause of 


modem Greek nationalism to give rise in the 1830’s to a “neo- 
Greek” fashion which found most perfect expression in the 
building for the School of Fine Arts at Paris (1832-1862) and in 
the refined facade of the Library of Sainte Genevieve (1843- 
1850). Simultaneously, a revival of the “restrained classical” 
style of the age of Louis XIV was indicated and stimulated by 
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the enlargement of the Paris city hall (1836-1854) and its re- 
building again after 1871. Then, too, with the advent of Lo uis 
Napoleon to political power, there was a pronounced tendency 
among French architects to resuscitate the “empire style,” with 
its imperial Roman (and Egyptian) solemnity, and to invest 
it with a profusion of baroque detail which would proclaim the 
continually increasing wealth and grandeur of French civiliza- 
tion. To achieve this end, Louis Napoleon had the assistance 
of a great “city planner,” Baron Haussmann (1809-1891), who 
spent years of hard work and huge sums of money in laying out 
parks and broad boulevards in Paris, rendering the whole city 
a suitable setting for public monuments. Likewise, Louis Na- 
Garnier P°l eon had the service of a very great architect, 
Charles Gamier (1825-1898), whose luxurious opera- 
house at Paris was at once the crowning glory of the Second 
French Empire and the inspiration for much of the subsequent 
“ F rench ’ ’ architecture. 

In countries touched by the Industrial Revolution, it seemed 
as though architecture became ever more sumptuous and im- 
posing, as it borrowed increasingly now from the Gothic of the 
middle ages or now from the classical of the renaissance, now 
from the “pure Greek” or now from the “baroque” or the 
“empire.” An extreme of such borrowing (and of fusing) was 
reached in the gigantic Palace of Justice (1866-1883) 
Belgium at Brussels, in highly industrialized Belgium: an eclec- 
tic use of various classic styles, with an admixture of 
elements suggesting Egypt and even India, produced effects of 
the most monumental character. But, all over Europe, whatever 
might be the forms of architecture, whether “classical” or 
“Gothic” or eclectic, the art itself was more and more regarded 
as an expression of national life. As such, it was, even in its 
“classical” aspects, quite “romantic.” 

Sculpture and the other decorative arts showed more ob- 
viously the influence of romanticism. In sculpture, the baroque 
religious spirit of the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
Scudpture tur ies and the “ Greek ” intellectual spirit of the eight- 
eenth century gave way in the nineteenth century to a 
more sentimental feeling. The neo-classic coldness of Canova 
and Thorwaldsen 1 dominated the first decades of the century 

1 On Canova and Thorwaldsen, see Vol. I, pp. 736-737. 
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but by 1830 it was melting in the sunshine of romance. Si- 
multaneously, a new type of memorial, that of a statue put up 
in a public street or square, was replacing the indoor sepulchre 
as a major object of the sculptor’s art, and the new type 
invited treatment of more popular and less formal appeal. Of 
course, in private gardens the somewhat old-fashioned nymphs 
and goddesses were still in evidence, but interspersed with them 
were likely now to be quite modem little boys and girls, hold- 
ing umbrellas perhaps, and some more or less lifelike dogs and 
lions; and the newcomers might be, not in stone, but in iron! — 
romantic contributions of the Industrial Revolution ! 

One of the foremost sculptors of the era was Frangois Rude 
(1784-1855), whose best work was done on the ornamentation 
of the Arch of Triumph in Paris; his group was intensely na- 
tionalist in subject and highly dramatic in effect. 1 A 
pupil of Rude, Jean Baptiste Carpeaux (1827-1875), caxpeaux 
was equally gifted and equally romantic; he had great 
talent and a marked feeling for vehement and passionate action; 
his masterpieces were the allegorical group, “Dancing,” for the 
fagade of the new opera-house at Paris and the spirited “Fountain 
of the Four Races” in the public gardens of the Luxembourg. 2 
David d’Angers was less talented, but the numerous statues of 
famous Frenchmen with which he bestrewed the streets of 
French cities — all the figures being represented in 
chaste modem dress and with gestures and expressions 
in supposed harmony with their natures and activities — may be 
taken as typical of what was done by scores of sculptors all over 
Europe in catering to the widespread current interest in national 
history and national heroes. The best sculpture of the era was 
undoubtedly French, but similar motives and similar mannerisms 
characterized many contemporary sculptors in Britain, Germany, 
Italy, and the United States of America. 3 

The household arts received special stimulus from a number 
of contemporary developments. One of these, most palpably, 

1 For an example of Rude’s art, see the picture facing p. 743 in Vol. I. The Arch 
of Triumph was planned by Napoleon I but was completed and adorned during the 

reign of Louis Philippe. 

3 For an example of Carpeaux’s art, see the portrait bust of Napoleon HI facing 
p. X89, below. 

3 Note, for example, memorials erected in the United States after the Civil War 
(1861-1865). 
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was romanticism. Another was the Industrial Revolution, 
House which produced quantities of “machine-made” fumi- 
hold Arts: ture, ornamental iron fences and park benches, and 
Industrial' ji§‘ saw woodwork for porches and railings, cornices 
118 a and doorways. Still another was the improving 
means of co mmuni cation and trade throughout the world, with 
a resulting increased flow of the most diverse art-objects from 
the most distant lands to European middle-class homes, in the 
“parlors” of which were set up “whatnots” to accommodate the 
“curios.” Finally, note should be taken of the growing fashion- 
able influence of the bourgeoisie, especially of bourgeois 
AndBour- j a( jj eS) w }x 0 were a pt to be both staid and indus- 
trious. They were romantically staid. They wrapped 
themselves most chastely in yards and yards of crinoline and 
lace flounces, and their long hooped skirts and carefully balanced 
curls helped— nay, required — them to walk most primly. Like- 
wise they were romantically industrious. They plied their needles 
in embroidery and “fancy” sewing; they became amateurs at 
painting and stencilling and adepts at making artificial flowers 
of wax or tinfoil; they worked hard to be decorous in appearance 
and behavior and achievement. And they were appropriately 
sentimental. Tears were shed by them, sighs were heaved by 
them, at the right moment; they could readily “swoon”; and 
their favorite wood was black walnut. 

All the newer “domestic art” was well intentioned, but some 
of it strikes us nowadays as being pretty bad. Much of the 
machine-made furniture and jig-saw work seems as ugly and 
dreadful as Ruskin said it was. Yet it is historically important, 
for it clearly indicates that the middle classes were becoming 
arbiters of art at the very time when they were becoming arbiters 
of finance and politics. Moreover, it betokens a widening inter- 
est in household arts and a broadening conception of them. 
We should remember in this connection that the era from 1830 
Art-Gal- to 1878 witnessed a great development of public art- 

Museum* S a ^ er * es an< ^ national museums and also a series of 
useums international exhibitions at which were displayed not 

only the latest triumphs of machine industry but also the best 
(as well as some of the worst) examples of general cultural 
change. 1 

1 Such international exhibitions, or “world fairs,” were held at London in 1851, 
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In France, household arts were remarkably developed and ex- 
panded during the career of Louis Napoleon, from 1848 to 1870. 
Some attempts were made to apply ‘ ‘ Gothic ” styles to 
them, but more popular and more usual were the ro- Furaitare 
mantically patriotic revivals of the “empire” style of 
the first Napoleon. From France the new vogue of “empire” 
furniture and “empire” decorations spread to other European 
countries. 

In England, alongside of “empire” efforts in imitation of 
the French, an earnest attempt was made, particularly by 
William Morris, to revive a peculiarly medieval and Mon . is 
English handicraft in household art. William Morris and 
(1834-1896) was an able artist and a devoted romantic. 

As a student at Oxford, in the early 1850’s, he was 
drawn into the Anglo-Catholic movement which Newman had 
inspired, and thence into an enthusiasm for medieval painting 
and poetry, for Gothic architecture, and also for Tennyson. 
After leaving Oxford, Morris wrote poetry and painted pictures 
in the medieval manner, but his principal achievements were in 
the designing and manufacture of “Gothic” household equip- 
ment — furniture (including “Morris chairs”), wall paper, tap- 
estries, carpets, glass, and tiles. It is not without significance 
that Morris was led by his medieval interest and his handicraft 
experience into active opposition to modem capitalism and 
“liberalism,” and that in his later years he acquired fame (or 
infamy) as a propagandist of Marxian socialism in Britain. 

Of all the era’s decorative arts, that which reached the highest 
perfection and showed the most consistent romanticism was 
painting. Delacroix, the French painter, and Con- 
stable and Turner, the English painters, had already, painting 0 
just prior to 1830, departed radically from classical 
traditions and established new fashions in subject-matter and 
form. 1 Classical traditions, of course, survived; they were 
meticulously cherished by the distinguished Ingres, 2 who lived 

at Paris in 1855, at London in 1862, at Paris in 1867, at Vienna in 1873, at Philadel- 
phia in 1876, and at Paris in 1878. The attendance ranged from six million at 
London in r8sr to sixteen million at Paris in 1878. 

1 On Turner, Constable, and Delacroix, see Vol. I, pp. 748-749. For an example 
of Turner’s art, see the picture facing p. 40, above. There is an example of 
Delacroix’s in Vol. I, facing p. 790. 

1 On Ingres, see Vol. I, p. 736. 
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until 1867, and were utilized by other French painters to tie the 
age of Louis Napoleon with the age of the great Napoleon — and 
with that of Louis XIV. Nevertheless, from 1830 Delacroix, rather 
than Ingres, symbolized the predominant element in French 
painting, and in the painting of other countries also. 

Portrayal of historical scenes, in bright colors and with plenty 
of emotion and action, became one of the outstanding features 
of romantic painting. Most of the historical scenes so portrayed 
were of patriotic import. Some had to do with a 
PaLating nation’s supposed advance in the past toward political 
liberty; many, with episodes in the lives of national 
heroes or anecdotes of a people’s military prowess. Just as 
Victor Hugo and Schiller took Mary Stuart, Don Carlos, or 
William Tell as subjects of romantic dramas, so romantic painters 
pictured English barons wresting Magna Carta from King John, 
or Oliver Cromwell bestriding the bed of Charles I, or Joan of Arc 
at the coronation of Charles VII or in the presence of her judges 
at Rouen, or Napoleon’s retreat from Moscow, or the charge of 
the Guard at Waterloo. There was a big demand for such pic- 
tures. The newer parliament buildings, innumerable government 
buildings of every kind — including Windsor Castle and the pal- 
aces at Versailles and Potsdam and Schonbrunn — the enlarged 
museums, all must be filled with canvasses depicting the great 
and glorious feats of the country’s past. 

One of the most popular “ anecdotal ” painters of the period was 
Meissonier (1815-1891), a Frenchman who followed up his first 
characteristic picture — “Dutch Burghers” (1831) — 
^jgj SS0 ” with a long series of battle scenes and dueling scenes 
and scenes of soldier life, done in microscopic detail 
and with attention to histrionic effects. Meissonier is less in 
fashion nowadays, but in his own time he was deemed one of 
the very greatest of modem artists and was imitated by a large 
number of second-rate sentimental painters throughout Europe. 

Another outstanding feature of romantic painting was the 
portrayal of nature in poetical and even mystic beauty. The great 
Corot master in this respect, after Constable and Turner, 
was the Frenchman Corot (1796-1875). Of a well-to-do 
bourgeois family, Corot was wealthy and fortunate, so generous 


Note. The picture opposite, “ A Wheelwright’s Yard on the Seine,” is by Corot. 
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and kindly to others that in his old age he was popularly called 
“Papa Corot,” and the fame of his genius, unlike Meissonier’s, 
has not lessened with the lapse of time. He painted the most 
exquisite landscapes, charming in composition and dream-like in 
detail. He inspired a notable school of landscape painters. He 
died still dreaming of landscapes. 

The “school” which Corot inspired was the Barbizon school, 
so called by reason of the fact that the group who composed it 
lived not in Paris or in any other large city but in the “Barbizon 
little French village of Barbizon at one end of the 
lovely forest of Fontainebleau. Among its members S eau and 
special note should be taken of Theodore Rousseau 
(1812-1867), who painted woodland and country lane a bit 
baldly and yet with distinguished gravity and melancholy, and 
Jean Francois Millet (1814-1875), the greatest and most original, 
who combined with sincere love of the land a deeply religious 
feeling for the dignity of the lowliest human beings and their 
labor. Millet interpreted human life in the fields with a lofty 
realism; in such masterpieces as “The Sower” and “The Ange- 
lus” he proved himself the true painter of the humble French 
peasant. 

Quite a different sort of artist was Honore Daumier (1808- 
1879). He was the “man about town,” with an eye for the 
ridiculous and occasionally for the sublime in city Daumier 
streets, in railway stations, in the haunts of the urban 
multitude, which he portrayed with as much enthusiasm and in 
as varied moods as the contemporary Barbizon school portrayed 
the countryside. Some of Daumier’s chief work was in lithog- 
raphy rather than in painting, and took, the form of caricature. 
Of the art of caricature he was a supreme master, and with it 
he did what Dickens and Balzac were doing in their novels. 
He portrayed, in extenso and with ludicrous extravagance, the 
foibles of the bourgeoisie, the corruption of the law courts, and 
the incompetence of blundering and “unpatriotic” middle-class 
government. Besides, though he was more of a “realist” than 
a “romanticist,” he mercilessly caricatured the surviving classi- 
cism which, in his opinion, still held modern art in fetters. 1 

1 For examples of Daumier’s caricature, see the tailpieces on. pp. 60, 783, 1089, 
and the pictures facing pp. 104, 105, 271. 

Note. The picture opposite, “ The Chumer,” is by Millet. 
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The best paintings of Daumier were on religious themes — 
“Christ and His Apostles,” “The Good Samaritan,” “Christ 
Mocked”; we might suppose that they would have appealed to 
the religious romanticism of his time, but their execution was 
not romantic enough and they were appreciated only after his 
death. 

France, it will be observed, was the seat of the best and most 
distinctive painting (as well as sculpture) of the era from 1830 
French to 1878. Indeed, there was almost no distinguished 
Suprem- painting during the era in Italy, Spain, Germany, or 
Decora- the Netherlands — countries which in earlier periods 
tive Arts had been important centres of pictorial art. In all 
these countries, there was now a good deal of painting, particu- 
larly historical painting, but it was imitative and it was second- 
rate or worse. 

Only in England was there a “school” of painting of some 
independent distinction. It was the “Pre-Raphaelite brother- 
TTngiisi, hood,” and it was even more romantic than the con- 
Romantic temporary French painters. It included Burne-Jones, 
th^Pre- 1 Rossetti, and Holman Hunt, and aimed to ignore all 
Raphael- “classical” development in art since the time of 
ltes Raphael, to go back for inspiration to Giotto and Fra 
Angelico, and to be as medieval as possible in both theme and 
style. Bume-Jones’s “Merciful Knight” and Holman Hunt’s 
“Light of the World” are famous examples of the efforts of 
Pre-Raphaelites to recapture the knightly and religious moods 
of medieval civilization. 

In England, as in France, the art of caricature was highly 
developed. Probably the most famous English caricaturist of 
Carica- the era was George Cruikshank (1792-1878). He 
England - cont i nue d the traditions of his immediate predecessors, 
Cruik- ' James Gillray (1757-1815) and Thomas Rowlandson 
shank (1756-1827), 1 and he delineated Tories, Whigs, and 

Radicals with fine impartiality. Satirical capital came to 
him from every public event and from extensive private ob- 
servation — from wars, the army, the court, the parliament, the 
church, low life and high life, the humors of the common 
people and the follies of the governing classes. He provided 

1 For examples of Gillray’s art, see the tailpieces in Vol. I, pp. 422, 495, 798, and 
840. One of Rowlandson’s caricatures is reproduced in Vol. I, p. 717. 
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noteworthy humorous illustrations for many books, including 
Dickens’s Oliver Twist. Cruikshank also devoted his talents 
to a campaign against “the demon rum” and in behalf of 
“total abstinence,” a campaign which was developing at the 
time in English-speaking countries, thanks in part to an idealistic 
surge of evangelical Christian sects toward “sober piety,” and 
in part to an equally romantic conviction on the part of Radical 
capitalists (such as John Bright) that, if money were not spent 
on “drink,” poverty could be cured. 1 

Music during the era from 1830-1878 was the most thoroughly 
romantic of all the arts (except perhaps literature). The mighty 
genius Beethoven had set the pace for the newer style 
of music during the Napoleonic era, and in the 1820’s Musfc^ 0 
and 1830’s romanticism had suffused the songs of . 
Schubert, the compositions of Weber and Mendelssohn, and the 
operas of Rossini, Bellini, and Donizetti. 2 With such a start, 
it was well-nigh inevitable that music in the succeeding gen- 
eration should express and strengthen the current tendencies. 
Composers indeed came forward in all European lands with senti- 
mental and frequently melancholy music, with mournful chords 
and plaintive arias, with heroic operas, and with symphonies 
descriptive of Woodland scenes or religious exaltation or stirring 
historical events. Everywhere, moreover, a patriotic note was 
sounded. National anthems were written, folk songs 
were discovered (or invented) and enshrined in con- Music* 1 
certos. Operas — and most other musical forms — were 
no longer accounted “European,” as the music of Mozart and 
Bach had been, but “German,” or “French,” or “Italian,” or 
“Polish.” French composers were expected to express French 
character, to treat of French subjects, or, if they employed other 
subjects, to deal with them in a “French manner.” Similar ex- 
pectations affected German composers, Italian composers, and 
others. Opera in particular became a national institution, and 
the size and sumptuousness of opera-houses an object of rivalry 
among national governments. Louis Napoleon demonstrated 
the cultural supremacy of France by gracing Paris with the 
finest opera-house in the world. 

The era appropriately opened with sentimental “light” opera. 

1 For examples of Cmiksliank’s caricature, see pictures facing pp. 16, 85, above. 

s On this earlier romantic music, see Vol. I, pp. 749-751. 
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In 1830 was produced at Paris the witty, picturesque, bourgeois 
Fra Diavolo of Auber (1782-1871), and the production 
Opera °f the same popular composer’s Masaniello at Brussels 
precipitated the liberal revolution of that year in Bel- 
gium. In 1831 Herold (1791-1833), the son of an Alsatian pianist, 
presented his masterpiece, Zampa, to an enraptured Paris. At 
about the same time there came to Paris a German Jew, Jacob 
Beer (known as Meyerbeer, 1791-1864), who turned from bank- 
ing to operatic imitations of Rossini and staggered France with 
his scenic effects and melodramatic choruses; Robert the Devil 
appeared in 1831, and then in 1836 The Huguenots — a proper 
subject for a country whose chief minister at the time was the 
Huguenot Guizot. By way of compensation, Halevy (1799- 
1862) produced The Jewess in 1835, and in 1849, after the over- 
throw of Guizot, The Prophet. In the meantime, two Irishmen 
were contributing to the vogue of sentimental opera at Paris — 
Wallace (1812-1865), with his fairy extravaganza of Maritana, 
and Balfe (1808-1870) with the honeyed ballads and cadences 
of his Bohemian Girl. 

Across the lightness (and shallowness) of the opera of the 
bourgeois monarchy fell Chopin like a shadow, and from Paris 
as a centre the shadow, as well as the" light, was soon 
bewitching all Europe. Chopin (1810-1849), half- 
French and half-Polish in parentage, was a most unlucky person. 
After the failure of the rebellion of 1831, he was an exile from 
the Poland which he loved, and he was one of the love-sick 
tuberculous young men whom the masterly George Sand took in 
tow and then set adrift. But Chopin was a great pianist and a 
great composer for the piano, and he expressed his grief and 
melancholy in a profusion of compositions characterized by finish 
of detail, delicacy of nuance, and expressive charm. 

As the period proceeded, music became at once more grandiose. 
A richer and more involved orchestration was employed, and ef- 
Grand forts were consciously made to invest the themes with 
Involved' 1 ' ^ oca ^ c °l° r '” These newer tendencies were fostered 
Orches- by a galaxy of famous composers who shone brilliantly 
tration in the 1850’s, 1860’s, and 1870’s. The form of their 

music was apt to be baroque, but its inspiration was romantic 
and the effect of much of it was nationalist. Great modem music 
was being conventionally differentiated into “national” schools. 


Chopin 
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Of the “French” school, three members are particularly note- 
worthy. One was Hector Berlioz (1803-1869), who fairly wor- 
shipped Shakespeare and Beethoven; he wrote several Berlioz 
dramatic symphonies (including one in celebration of er 102 
the bourgeois monarchy of Louis Philippe), and a cantata on 
the Damnation of Faust (founded on Goethe’s drama). Another 
was Charles Gounod (1818-1893), who, besides com- Q ounod 
posing a good deal of sentimental church music, pro- 
vided in his Faust (1859) and Romeo and Juliet (1867) the most 
renowned examples of romantic French opera. The Bizet 
third typically “French” composer of the period was 126 
Georges Bizet (1838-1875), whose Arlesienne and Carmen, replete 
with “local color,” were produced in the 1870’s. 

Franz Liszt (1811-1886) was a romantic pianist and com- 
poser from Hungary. After touring Europe as an unrivalled 
piano virtuoso for eighteen years, he settled at Weimar T . g ^ 
in 1848 and thenceforth exerted a commanding in- 
fluence over many younger men by his lessons, his literary 
activity, and his varied musical compositions — piano pieces, 
songs, symphonies, cantatas, masses, and oratorios. One of his 
daughters married Richard Wagner. 

Richard Wagner (1813-1883) was bom at Leipzig (in Saxony) 
in the very year when the Battle of the Nations was being fought 
there between Napoleon and the Germans, and he Wagner 
lived to see the Franco-German War of 1870-1871 and 
the political unification of Germany under Prussian leadership. 
It is not surprising, therefore, that Wagner should have devoted 
his very great musical talents to the cause of German nationalism 
in thoroughly romantic manner. He derived the subjects of his 
operas, such as Tannliauser, Lohengrin, Tristan and Isolde, 
Meister singer, the Ring, and Parsifal, from medieval German 
literature and folklore, and he labored to clothe them with a strik- 


ing musical form which should be not only beautiful and novel 
but distinctively “Teutonic.” Wagner was patronized by the 
madly romantic Louis II of Bavaria, who erected at Bayreuth, 
in the years immediately following the establishment of .the 
German Empire (1871), a huge temple for the special presentation 


of Wagnerian operas. 

Bom in the same year as Wagner was Giuseppe Verdi (1813- 
1901), an Italian, who began as an imitator of Rossini and 
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Donizetti but who remained in Italy and came to be regarded 
as the outstanding exemplar of national (and roman- 
tic) “Italian” opera. His Rigoletto (1851) and Trova- 
ore and Traviata (1853) won him fame as a sensationally tuneful 
ind dramatic composer; and Aida, his most grandiloquent opera, 
ull of rich “local color,” was written at the request of the Khedive 
)f Egypt and first produced (1871) at Cairo just after the opening 
)f the Suez Canal. The famous Requiem which Verdi composed 
n 1874 was in honor of Manzoni, one of the literary lights of the 
Italian risorgimento. 

It must be apparent that the art of the period from 1830 to 
[878 was predominantly romantic. It was manifest in the music 
if Verdi, Wagner, Gounod, and Chopin; in the painting of the 
Pre-Raphaelites and of Corot and Delacroix; in the sculpture of 
Larpeaux and Rude; in the “Gothic” architectural revival; in 
die novels of Dostoievski, Manzoni, Balzac, Hugo, Dickens, and 
Thackeray, and in the poetry of Tennyson, Musset, Uhland, 
Leopardi, and Mickiewicz. And along with the finest art, the 
lest scholarship of the period was tinged with romanticism. 

In the realm of scholarship, historical interests held first place. 
The era, indeed, was characterized by its historical-mindedness. 
Scholar- There was a widespread new curiosity about the middle 
Ige trf 4116 a § es ’ a bout the continuously developing nature of 
ioman- government and society and culture from “primitive ” 
icism men through antiquity and the middle ages down to 
•ecent times. There was an ubiquitous enthusiasm about the 
last of one’s nationality, its old tribal organization, its medieval 
: volution, its historic language and literature, its historic man- 
ji stori _ ners and customs. There was also a novel emphasis 
:ai-Mind- on so-called “scientific method,” on the collecting and 
!dneSB critical editing of source-materials and on the narrat- 
ng of events comformably with contemporaneous records of 
hem and sympathetically with the “spirit of the time” when 
hey occurred. 

This meant that historiography of the nineteenth century not 
mly was richer and more plentiful than that of the eighteenth 
;entury; it was also different in kind. It was less “rational” 
ind more pragmatic in spirit. It was less cosmopolitan and more 
lational in scope. It was as “ancient” and as “modern” in the 
hronological fields which it tilled, but at the same time more 
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“medieval.” Generally speaking, too, it was more “scientific,” 
more intent on telling what really happened than on teaching 
a philosophy. The “scientific” element in nineteenth- History, 
century historiography (and other social studies) was Scientific 
doubtlessly derived not from romanticism but from “Method 
the abiding interest of intellectuals in that natural science which 
had distinguished the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries and 
whose methods, it was now insisted, could and should be applied 
to the “social sciences,” including history. To all social phe- 
nomena, the “scientific” approach seemed to be the genetic, 
that is, the historical. 

But if the method of the newer historiography was increasingly 
“rationalist,” the use to which it was put, the subject-matter 
with which it dealt, was inspired less by the older History, 
rationalism than by the newer romanticism. Much the 
same romantic stimuli as directed the fancy of artists tinnai in 
between 1830 and 1878 toward the national, the medie- Subject 
val, the local, and the popular guided contemporary scholarship 
toward the same goals. 

“Scientific” critical history had been significantly developed, 
it may be recalled, by the work of the French Benedictine monks 
of St. Maur in the latter part of the seventeenth century. 1 But 
the monumental source-materials which they — and Muratori, 
their scholarly contemporary in Italy — collected and painstak- 
ingly edited in the first half of the eighteenth century, though 
relating respectively to “France” and “Italy,” had to do rather 
with ecclesiastical affairs than with national history as such. It 
was left for the nineteenth century to nationalize the editing of 
sources and the writing of “scientific” history. 

Sources for German history were collected and edited in a 
huge series, called the Monumenta Germania Historica; its pro- 
spectus was published in 1824 and the first volumes National 
appeared under the able editorship of G. H. Pertz 
(1795-1876). Beginning in 1834, sources for French Historical 
history were similarly collected and edited under the Sources 
auspices of Guizot, historian and leading minister of Louis 
Philippe. In England, Parliament had created a “Record Com- 
mission” in 1800 to assemble and publish the “chronicles and 

x On “scientific” history in the eighteenth century, see Vol. I, pp. 533~53S- 
For earlier foreshadowings of it, see Vol. I, pp. 104-105, 131. 
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memorials of Great Britain and Ireland during the middle ages,” 
but only with the appointment of a “Master of the Rolls” in 
1838 did the scholarly publication of sources for British his- 
tory — in the so-called Rolls series — get well under way. 1 By 
1870 almost every government in Europe was helping to finance 
the printing of source-materials which commissions of national 
historians were gathering and editing. 

German historians surpassed all others alike in the scientific 
and in the nationalist development of historiography. Pertz and 
German his collaborators made the Monumental, a model of 
Historiog- careful scholarship for the editing of sources. Then, 
raphy too, Dahlmann (1785-1860), a most thorough scholar 
and at the same time a leading liberal nationalist, issued in 1830 
a model index (or bibliography) of all historical writings about 
naTiimnmi Germany; Dahlmann’s work, frequently reedited and 
brought up to date, is still the basic guide for German 
history and has been widely imitated in other countries. 2 More- 
over, Germany furnished to the world the most influential 
exemplars of the “scientific” writing of history. Of these, two — 
Niebuhr and Ranke — are especially noteworthy. 

Georg Niebuhr (1776-1831), royal historiographer to the 
King of Prussia and professor at the University of Berlin, 
was the first to apply the principles of critical schol- 
arship to the general field of ancient history, and his 
Roman History (1812-1832) was a striking example of realistic, 
rather than philosophical, approach to the past. Leopold von 
Ranke (1795-1886) learned the new historical method 
from Niebuhr and applied it in voluminous works 
which he published on events of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries — histories of Germany, the Papacy, France, and 
England. Ranke purposefully based his writing on “narratives 
of eye-witnesses and the most genuine immediate documents”; 
he strove to tell precisely how things had happened, without 
moral disquisition or literary adornment; and, though he could 
not always divest himself of personal bias, he tried to be ab- 
solutely fair and impartial. Because the original sources were 


Niebuhr 


Ranke 


1 On the beginning of this national compiling of sources, see Vol. I, pp. 740-741. 

2 Dahlmann’s Qudlmkunde is now (1933) in its eighth revised edition. Dahlmann 
himself, it may be remarked, was a prominent member of the Frankfurt Assembly 
of 1848 and one of its members who offered the crown of a liberal, united German 
Empire in 1849 to King Frederick William IV of Prussia. 
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more plentiful and accessible for political than for any other 
kind of history, and because political interests outweighed others 
in the Germany of his day, Ranke tended to identify “scientific” 
history with political history; and because he sought so eagerly 
to be “scientific,” his narrative tended to be “dry-as-dust.” 
Ranke was connected with the University of Berlin for some 
sixty years, and as a great teacher and a great conductor of 
seminars as well as the leading exponent of scientific research 
and writing, he exerted a tremendous influence on German 
scholars, and, through foreign students who flocked to him at 
Berlin, on the historical scholarship of all Europe and America. 

In England, historical writing was less pretentiously “scien- 
tific” and somewhat more traditionally “literary.” The most 
conscious approach to the method of the German Engifeh 
school was made by Freeman (1823-1892), professor Histori- 
for many years at Oxford and author of a very de- ograpiiy 
tailed History of the Norman Conquest (1867-1876), in which he 
not only showed a penchant for German historical method and 
for the idea of Ranke that history is “past politics” „ 

* * * Fr66ni8.11 

but also espoused the patriotic German . contention 
that the early Anglo-Saxons were a peculiarly gifted Teutonic 
people and sought to demonstrate that the free institutions of 
modem England had been derived fundamentally from them 
rather than from the Latinized Normans. One of the ablest 
English historians of the period was William Stubbs (1825- 
1901), also professor at Oxford and subsequently an g 
Anglican bishop, who in the spirit of German scholar- 
ship edited a large number of documents in the 1860’s and 
1870’s and published a valuable Constitutional History of England 
(1873-1878) covering the whole period of the middle ages. 

Carlyle, too, was an admirer of German civilization, its philos- 
ophy and scholarship, but his history of the French Revolution 
and his biographies were more Germanic in use of words than in 
utilization of scientific method. Carlyle was not so much con- 
cerned with the narrating of facts as with the expounding of a 
theory that great men — great heroes — rather than Carlyle 
social forces, make history. In Carlyle’s footsteps and 
followed Froude (18x8-1894), originally associated Frou e 
with Newman in the “Anglo-Catholic” movement but soon 
transferring his romantic enthusiasm from Christianity to na- 
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tionalism, from religious leaders to heroic patriots. Froude 
won popular acclaim (and the denunciation of a scholar like 
Freeman) with his History of England from the Fall of Wolsey to 
the Defeat of the Spanish Armada, prejudiced and inaccurate, but 
a dramatically brilliant panegyric of his country’s triumphs in the 
sixteenth century over Spain and Catholicism. To a popular 
appreciation of the greatness of England (and the Whig party 
and modem liberalism), Lord Macaulay had already contributed 
with the matchless prose and dogmatic certainty of 
andGrcren his History (1848-1855) of the “Glorious” Revolution 
of 1688. An even more popular — and more general — 
work, contributing to the same end, was John Richard Green’s 
Short History of the English People (1874), picturesque, vivid, and 
intensely patriotic. 

In France, historiography, though gradually influenced by 
the “scientific” ideals emanating from German professors, was 
Frencll eminently “literary” and patriotic. The outstanding 
Histori- French historian of the period — a kind of combination 
ography 0 £ Q reeil) F rou d e , and Macaulay — was Jules Michelet 
(1798-1874), of Huguenot extraction and tradition, at first a 
Michelet liberal supporter of the bourgeois monarchy and after- 
wards a democratic champion of the Second French 
Republic and critic of Louis Napoleon, always a fervent national- 
ist. Michelet’s big History of France in nineteen volumes (1831- 
1867) displayed extreme religious and political prejudices, but 
also a comprehensiveness and a graphic literary quality which 
rendered it extremely popular. Guizot and Thiers, those rival 
liberal statesmen of the bourgeois monarchy, were rival national 
historians of the era. Guizot published a one-volume 
and History of Civilization in Europe and a four-volume 

Thiers History of Civilization in France (1830), besides turn- 

ing out a variety of works in praise of the English Puritan Revo- 
lution and Cromwell. Thiers produced an elaborate sympathetic 
History of the French Revolution and followed it up with a glorifica- 
tion of Napoleon in an extensive History of the Consulate and the 
Empire (1845-1865). Mention should also be made of the wax- 
ing interest of many French historians in medieval studies; one 
of the chief romantic monuments of the period was a significant 
history of monasticism (1860-1877) written by the “liberal” 
Catholic nobleman Montalembert. 
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Medieval and especially national history was coming to the 
fore among all the peoples throughout Europe — and in America. 1 
Considerations of space preclude us from listing even the most 
influential exponents of the newer tendency in Italy, Spain, the 
Netherlands, Scandinavia, and eastern Europe. It may suffice 
to point out that nationalism was stimulated among most “op- 
pressed” peoples in much the same way as it was p atriotic 
aroused among the Czechs by Francis Palacky’s five- Histori- 
volume History of the Bohemian People (1836-1867). °£ ra Pky 
Palacky was a liberal Czech and the inspirer of the “Op- S 
Pan-Slavic Congress held at Prague in 1848; he aimed P ress ] ed „ 
at being a “scientific” historian but also at awakening 
in his fellow Czechs a desire to emulate the national greatness 
of their medieval ancestors. 

So far, we have spoken of “history” and of “historians” in 
a rather technical sense. But it should be borne in mind that 
during the period from 1830 to 1878 a wide range of scholars en- 
gaged in one kind or another of historical research as Historical 
the principal approach to other subjects in which 
they were severally interested. It was no longer Social 
fashionable, as it had been in the eighteenth century, Science 
for students of political science or jurisprudence or philology or 
anthropology to work out “systems” from contemporary ob- 
servations and a priori reasoning. It now seemed necessary, in 
the nineteenth century, to trace historically how peoples had 
developed their peculiar governments, laws, languages, and cus- 
toms. There was less speculation about what was ideally desir- 
able and more detailed study of the history of existing phenomena. 

The fields of scholarly study remained about the same in the 
nineteenth century as they had been in the eighteenth. 2 The 
method of tilling them was somewhat different, and the tilling 
was deepened and quickened by the spread and intensification of 
national sentiment. The rationalism of the “Enlightenment” 
had contributed to the rise of the “social sciences.” The roman- 
ticism of the age of nationalism contributed still more. 

1 The great nationalist historian of the United States was George Bancroft (1800- 
1891). Contemporaneous with him in America was such a distinguished literary 
historian as Parkman. 

2 On the development of the social sciences and what they were in the eighteenth 
century, see Vol. I, pp. 532-555. The novel social science of the nineteenth century 
was “sociology,” concerning which see below, pp. 371-374* 
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The historical approach to jurisprudence and political science 
was stressed. One of the prime movers in this newer tendency 
was Savigny (1779-1861), a professor at the Univer- 
Scienc © 1 sity of Berlin and an eminent authority on the history 
of the Roman law in ancient times and during the 
middle ages. In a celebrated little book which he published 
in 1814, Savigny set forth a philosophy of law that 
was extremely influential throughout the nineteenth 
century. Starting with the earlier assumption of Herder that 
every nationality has a distinctive language and “ spirit,” he 
went on to assert that every nationality also possesses a distinc- 
tive system of law and that by the transmission of common law 
as well as common language from one generation to another a 
people maintains its existence and unity throughout the cen- 
turies. 

Indeed, not only in Germany, but in almost every country of 
Europe, there was a profusion of historical dictionaries, encyclo- 
paedias, and treatises dealing with national institutions, political 
and legal. Some of the authors were “ conservative”; more were 
“ liberal but almost all of them were historically and patrioti- 
cally minded. Such was Bishop Stubbs, whose Constitutional His- 
tory of England we have already mentioned. Such also was Alexis 
de Tocqueville (1805-1859), a brilliant French liberal, whose essays 
On Democracy in America (1835) and On the Old Regime 
Tocque- (1855) were famous not only for their literary qualities 
but also for their spirit of “historical” detachment. 
Noteworthy, likewise, was Sir Henry Maine (1822-1888), a 
teacher of English law, a government official in the 1860’s in 
India, and subsequently professor of historical and 
comparative jurisprudence at Oxford; his volume on 
Village Communities in the East and the West (1871) fostered the 
growing idea of an “Aryan race” by pointing out similarities 
among “Aryan” peoples in Europe and India, not only in 
respect of language but also in respect of basic social and legal 
institutions. It may be noted in passing that Maine's book stim- 
ulated special interest in the Russian village community — the 
so-called mir — which Slavic patriots glorified as a sign of their 
abiding “pure Aryanism.” 

Parallelling the historical (and national) study of law and 
government was a similar study of philology and anthropology* 


Maine 
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Both these subjects, in fact, were enormously enriched by nine- 
teenth-century scholarship. Of philological scholars, p hilo i ogy 
probably the most profound and most original was andAn- 
Jacob Grimm (1785-1863), who owed his early training thr °P ol °g 7 
and national interests to Savigny and his fame to the scholarly 
career which he pursued as professor at Gottingen and Grimin 
then at Berlin. Grimm was the author of an elaborate 
German Grammar, a detailed History of the German Language, 
and an imposing German Dictionary. He was also a critical 
student of comparative philology — of the differences and sim- 
ilarities among the various European and “Aryan” languages. 
He was also the real founder of the “science” of folk-lore; he 
collected and published popular fairy tales, and wrote an his- 
torical account of the pre-Christian religion and mythology of the 
Teutonic peoples. Grimm’s work was very important not only 
in philology but also in anthropology. To language (and law), 
he added folk-lore and folk-religion as distinguishing badges of 
national culture. 

From Grimm’s .time onward, a large number of European in- 
tellectuals were busily engaged in writing presumably “ scientific ” 
histories of language and literature, in ransacking the 
countryside for surviving evidences of historic folk- culture 
culture — myths, ballads, proverbs, dances, customs, 
and costumes — or in connecting the results of such study of 
anthropology and philology with the results of contemporary 
study of legal institutions and usages. These things were done 
not only for Germans, and for Frenchmen and Englishmen and 
Scandinavians, but likewise, with mounting enthusiasm, for Ital- 
ians, Magyars, Czechs, Poles, Russians, Finns, Bulgarians, 
Basques, and every other nationality in Europe and some na- 
tionalities outside Europe. 

Only in the field of economics, alone among the “social sci- 
ences,” was the prevailing scholarship not historical in method 
or nationalist in implication. Here the tradition of p re dom- 
eighteenth-century rationalism, enshrined in the eco- inant Eco- 
nomic liberalism of Adam Smith and the French liberal 
Physiocrats, was peculiarly potent, and the newly de- but Not 
veloping Industrial Revolution seemed to point rather Historical 
to cosmopolitanism than to nationalism. Hence, while the period 
from 1830 to 1878 abounded in economists, most of them belonged 
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“Classi- 

School” 


to the so-called “classical school” who neglected history in 
favor of a priori reasoning and minimized national 
peculiarities in their advocacy of free trade. 1 Yet even 
here, in the realm of political economy, some scholars 
and writers rejected the teachings (and method) of the 
predominant “classical school” and gradually evolved “na- 
tional” or “historical” schools. 

A pioneer of “national economics” was Friedrich List (1789- 
1846), a German who lived for several years in the United States 
Dissent- and, returning to his native land, took a leading part 
ti onal ”*' in promoting railway construction. List’s National 
Econom- System of Political Economy (1841) maintained that 

ics: List n0 two peoples were in the same stage of economic 

development and that each government should pursue such 
particular economic policies (including tariff protectionism) as 
would contribute most to national solidarity and well-being. 
The pioneer of “historical economics” was another German, 
Wilhelm Roscher (1817-1894), professor at Gottingen and Leip- 
zig, who in a work which he published in 1843 criticized 
the “logic mania” of the classical economists and in- 
sisted that if economics were to become a true science, 
based on observation, economists must study history 
and found their systems on it; furthermore, economics 
must become, he said, “the science of national development.” 
Roscher published in 1874 a monumental History of National 
Economy in Germany. Political economy was obviously begin- 
ning to respond to the same stimuli which were already actuat- 
ing the bulk of European scholarship and art. 

When we associate in our minds the patriotic implications of 
the philology, anthropology, jurisprudence, political science, and 
history and also of the music, painting, sculpture, architecture, 
and literature which we have outlined in the present section, we 
shall not be surprised to find that nationalism in deed as well as in 
Flowering thought was an outstanding attribute of the era from 
mtui&cism I ^° *° *878- Cultural nationalism paved the way for 
in Na- the advance of popular, political nationalism, and as 
tionalism this advanced step by step it inspired more nationalism 
in scholarship and art. Under the joint influence of cultural and 
political factors, and in the midst of a reviving militarism, na- 
1 On the “classical economists,” see above, pp. 68-72. 
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tionalism conquered “liberals” and “conservatives” and took 
possession of Europe. It dominated the Second French Empire 
from 1852 to 1870. It effected national unifications in Italy and 
Germany. It created commotions in eastern Europe. These 
things we shall now consider in turn. 

2 . THE SECOND ERENCH EMP IRE 

Romanticism, during the era from 1830 to 1878, was not con- 
fined to art and scholarship. It operated in the spheres of society 
and government. It was closely related to the current vogue of 
liberalism and even more to the contemporary development of 
nationalism. 

Of all the statesmen of the era, the most romantic was Prince 
Louis Napoleon. He was romantic in his personality, his educa- 
tion, and his adventures. And the romantic appeal p. 
of his name, of his reputed liberalism, and of his very Louis 
real nationalism enabled him to reestablish a Napo- Napoleon 
leonic empire which dominated France from 1852 to ° P 
1870 and profoundly affected all Europe. The career of this prince 
and the tale of his empire occupy a central place in nineteenth- 
century history. They merit a somewhat detailed description. 

Louis Napoleon Bonaparte was the son of Louis Bonaparte, 
brother of the great Napoleon and erstwhile king of Holland, 
and of Hortense Beauhamais, daughter of the Empress Josephine 
and step-daughter of Napoleon. He was bom in Paris in 1808, 
and his uncle, then at the height of his power, stood sponsor for 
him at baptism and inscribed his name in the family register of 
the imperial Bonapartes. 1 With the restoration of the Bourbon 
monarchy in 1815, the Bonapartes were exiled from France, and 
Prince Louis Napoleon was taken by his mother to Switzerland. 
He attended school at Augsburg (in southern Germany) and was 
instructed in military science by an able Swiss general, but the 
credit for his general education was due chiefly to his gifted 
mother. 

Brought up to regard the tradition of his family as identical 

1 The recognized Bonapartist line of succession after Napoleon I was: (x) the 
son of Napoleon I— the “King of Rome,” titular Napoleon II, who was bom in 
18x1 and died in 1832; (2) the older brother of Napoleon I — Joseph, erstwhile king 
of Naples and Spain, who died at Genoa in 1844; (3) the next brother of Napoleon 
I — Louis, who died at Genoa in 1846; (4) an older son of Louis Bonaparte — 
“Napoleon Louis,” who died in 1831; (5) the younger son of Louis Bonaparte— 
our Prince Louis Napoleon, who became Napoleon III. 
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with that of the great French Revolution of 1789, Prince Louis 
His Ro- Napoleon thought of himself as a bom liberal and 
mantic democrat and patriot, a predestined champion of the 

Career principles of liberty, equality, and fraternity. His atti- 
tude toward the Revolution was, indeed, quite romantic; and in 
1830 he would have gone straight to Paris and there claimed 
the fruits of the overthrow of Charles X, had not the bourgeois 
government of Louis Philippe been formed too quickly. As it 
was, he joined in Italy the revolutionary society of the Carbonari 
and participated in the liberal, nationalist uprising of 1831 in the 
Papal State. The uprising, as we know, was suppressed , 1 and 
Prince Louis Napoleon, taken prisoner by Austrian soldiers, was 
released only through his mother’s tearful entreaty. The prince 
then intrigued simultaneously with French republicans and Pol- 
ish patriots, but the watchfulness of Louis Philippe on one 
hand, and the firm action of the Russian Tsar on the other, 
reduced Louis Napoleon to the necessity of wielding the pen 
rather than the sword. 

In a series of writings which culminated in the Napoleonic 
Ideas (1839), he set forth his political doctrines. The Napoleonic 
His “Na- Empire, he declared, had been the perfect realization 
poleonic” of the principles of 1789. It had rested upon a founda- 
Ideas tion of national sovereignty?' It had employed uni- 
versal manhood suffrage to determine its chief internal policies, 
and in its foreign policies it had aimed at a confederation of 
national states. It had been solidified, directed, and rendered 
glorious by its “ cassarism,” that is by entrusting power to an 
emperor the success of whose dictatorship depended upon his 
ability to promote the public welfare and to retain popular sup- 
port./ Such, according to Louis Napoleon, had been the aims of 
the first Napoleon and such would be his own aims in endeavoring 
to reestablish the Empire in France. 

These writings of Prince Louis Napoleon presented a falsely 
The Na- idealized picture of the First Empire, but they fitted 
poleonic in quite nicely with the Napoleonic legend, which 
in Fr anc e Napoleon had begun to spin on sea-girt 

St. Helena before his death in 1821, 2 and which there- 
after romantic French writers like Victor Hugo and Adolphe 

1 See Vol. I, p. 791, 

2 On the “ Napoleonic legend,” see Vol. I, pp. 695-696. 
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Thiers wove ever more elaborately for the delectation of their 
countrymen. The bourgeois monarchy of Louis Philippe (1830- 
1848) might reject democracy and combat “socialism,” Fostered 
but with its liberalism and its romanticism it posi- 
tively encouraged the popular nationalism which was 0 f Louis 
associated with the memory of Napoleon. It replaced pilili PP e 
the lilied white flag of the Bourbons with the tricolor which 
Napoleon’s armies had borne in all their glorious exploits. It 
removed from the Vendome column, which Napoleon had erected 
at Paris to commemorate the victory of Austerlitz, the fleur-de-lis 
with which the restored Bourbons had topped it, and fittingly 
substituted an iron statue of the “little Corporal.” The same 
government completed and solemnly dedicated the magnificent 
Napoleonic Arch of Triumph at Paris (1836); and Louis Philippe 
paid the crowning tribute to the Napoleonic legend when he had 
the bones of the Emperor ceremoniously brought back from 
St. Helena (1840) and piously laid to rest under the stately dome 
of the Invalides, just as the great national hero and exile had 
willed, “on the banks of the Seine among the people whom he 
had so dearly loved.” 

Twice during the reign of Louis Philippe, Louis Napoleon 
attempted to take personal advantage of the growing Bonapartist 
sentiment in France. The first time, in 1836, he Louis Na _ 
appeared at Strasbourg and called upon its garrison poleon’s 
to help him reestablish the Napoleonic Empire; he Attempts 
was speedily arrested and expatriated across the At- to Over- 
lantic to America. The second time, in 1840, landing £0™^ 
at Boulogne with the declaration that the Emperor’s Philippe, 
bones should rest only in a “regenerated France,” he l8a6 ’ 1840 
was condemned to life imprisonment and shut up in the fortress 
of Ham. Such misadventures did not discourage him. In jail, 
as in exile, he continued to plot and to agitate for the reestablish- 
ment of the Empire. From the fortress of Ham, he corresponded 
with the leading literary lights of France and with a variety of 
“reformers,” including Louis Blanc, the socialist, and Proudhon, 
the anarchist; and he wrote another book, the Extinction of 
Pauperism, promising, as the cornerstone of his projected regime, 
the material prosperity of the whole nation. It would be his 
business, he said, to assist capitalists by opening up new fields 
of industrial enterprise, to help peasants by stimulating agri- 
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cultural production, and to aid urban workingmen by providing 
them with abundant employment. Thereby, under a national 
democratic empire, everybody would profit and poverty would 
eventually disappear. “The triumph of Christianity abolished 
slavery; the triumph of the French Revolution abolished serfdom; 
the triumph of democracy will abolish pauperism.” 

Prince Louis Napoleon was lucky. In 1846 he contrived to 
escape from the prison of Ham, in the guise of a workingman, 
curiously enough, and to make his way to England. Two years 
His Op- elapsed, and then his great opportunity came with 
m Revo 7 *he rev ol u ti° n of February 1848 at Paris — the over- 
lutiion of throw of the bourgeois monarchy, the flight of Louis 
i8 48 Philippe, and the proclamation of the Second French 

Republic. 1 Louis Napoleon, this time, refrained from any demon- 
stration in behalf of reestablishing the Empire. He professed 
devotion to democracy and republicanism. So as not to “em- 
barrass” the Republic, he ostentatiously remained in England. 
He was thus aloof from the terrible fighting at Paris in June 1848 
between the bourgeois republicans and the proletarian socialists 
and could not be blamed by “radicals” for their bloody suppres- 
sion. At the same time, the offer of his services to the aged Duke 
of Wellington, then gallantly overawing the British Chartists 
in London, 2 gave assurance to the French bourgeoisie and peas- 
antry, lovers of law and order, that his radicalism was not of a 
dangerous sort. 

In the circumstances, the name of Prince Louis Napoleon pre- 
sented itself as a common symbol to Frenchmen of diverse 
political opinions — to radicals and reactionaries, to democrats 
and liberals, to ardent republicans and moderate monarchists, 
and, above all, to the mixed patriotic emotions of all classes. 
Here was a name which overshadowed all special differences of 
dass and occupation and personal ambition. In June 1848, 
Louis Napoleon was elected to the National Constituent As- 
President sem ^ 3 r > and in December he was raised to the presi- 
of Second dency of the Second Republic by an overwhelming 
® ren< * popular majority. 3 At the close of the eventful year, 
he took the oath “to remain faithful to the demo- 
cratic republic; ... to regard as enemies of the nation all 

1 See above, pp. 112-113. 5 See above, p. ri6. 

2 See above, p. 81. 
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those who may attempt by illegal means to change the form of the 
established government.” French nationalism had at last brought 
Louis Napoleon to power; and his regime, in turn, would serve 
to emphasize nationalism in France and throughout Europe. 

As president of the Second French Republic (1848-1852), 
Prince Louis Napoleon pursued policies which were calculated 
to heighten his personal popularity with different elements in 
the nation. While he praised the urban workingmen and pre- 
vailed upon the Assembly to enact in their favor a scheme of 
voluntary old-age insurance (1850), he was especially solicitous 
for certain measures advocated by the bourgeoisie and Hig Bour 
by Catholics. On one hand, industrial interests were geois and 
safeguarded and promoted. On the other hand, a Catholic 
French military expedition was despatched to Rome 
(1849) to reinstate Pope Fius IX in the temporal sovereignty 
from which the revolutionary movement of the preceding year 
had deposed him, 1 and an educational act of 1850 — the so-called 
Falloux law 2 — restored the privileges which the Catholic clergy 
had exercised in the days of Charles X over the schooling of 
French children. Thus, Catholics were reassured and appeased 
by Louis Napoleon; and the bourgeoisie discovered that its ma- 
terial ambitions were regarded with as favorable an eye by the 
Bonapartist president as by any Bourbon king. 

These conservative measures might have cost the President 
the sympathy and support of radical and democratic elements 
throughout the country, had he not taken advantage His 
of a constitutional question which arose between him “Dsmo- 
and the Assembly to demonstrate his own loyalty 
to the principle of national democracy. It will be 
recalled that both the President and the Assembly had been 
elected in December 1848 by universal manhood suffrage. In 
the voting for the Assembly, the bourgeoisie and the peasantry 
had swamped the urban proletariat, and the elected deputies, 
chiefly middle-class persons, felt a repugnance to radical democ- 
racy and were minded, while they had the chance, to restrict 
the suffrage of workingmen for the future. In 1850, accordingly, 
the Assembly passed a law prescribing that henceforth no one 
should be permitted to vote who had not lived and paid taxes 
for three years in one and the same district. This meant the 

1 See above, p. 130. 2 See above, pp. 116-117, 
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practical disfranchisement of the ever-moving artisans of the 
large towns; it threatened to take the ballot away from three 
million adult males, out of a total of nine million. There were 
imm ediate and loud protests from the cities, particularly from 
Paris; and to the protests Louis Napoleon gave willing ear. 
Impasse He promptly declared that as the elected representa- 
Ptesident tlve en ^ re French nation he was under a 

and national mandate to prevent the Assembly from dis- 

Assembly franchising Frenchmen. For a year the conflict be- 
tween President and Assembly continued. In November 1851, 
the President delivered to the Assembly an ultimatum, that it 
must reestablish universal suffrage at once, and, upon the As- 
sembly’s refusal, he executed in December a coup d'Stat which 
in its general purposes and results resembled the celebrated 
coup d'etat of 1799, when the first Napoleon Bonaparte had 
overturned the government of the First French Republic. 1 

On December 2, 1851, the anniversary of the battle of Auster- 
litz, Prince Louis Napoleon issued a manifesto, proclaiming a 
Louis Na- temporary dictatorship, the dissolution of the As- 
poieon’s sembly, the restoration of universal manhood suffrage, 
d'Etat, and the submission to popular vote ( plebiscite ) of a 

l8 5 i proposal to entrust the Prince-President with the task 

of revising the republican constitution. The President had 
guessed correctly that most Frenchmen would acquiesce in his 
coup d'etat . Loyal troops overawed the minority and easily 
quelled a few riots. Press censorship and police activity pre- 
vented the spread of counter-agitation. And the most notorious 
critics of the President, such as Adolphe Thiers and Victor Hugo, 
were seized and hustled out of the country. In the circumstances, 
the French people decided, on December 21, 1851, by 7,500,000 
votes against 640,000, to empower Louis Napoleon to prepare a 
New “Re- new i nstrument °f government for the Second Republic, 
publican” In January 1852 the new constitution was promul- 
tion S ?852 ' ft retained republican forms, and specified 

that universal manhood suffrage should be employed 
in electing a legislature. Its chief departure from the demo- 
cratic republican constitution of 1848 was in respect of the 
1 See Vol. I, pp. 644-645, 649-650. 

Note. The portrait bust opposite is of Victor Hugo by Rodin. On Hugo, see above, 
p. 156; and on Rodin, see below, pp. 412-4x3. 
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president and his powers. His term of office was lengthened 
from four years to ten. He would appoint a Council of State, 
which should draft all bills to be considered by the legislature, 
and a Senate, which might revise existing laws and propose new 
ones and which alone might interpret the constitution. The 
president, moreover, would appoint all military and civil officers; 
and the democratic legislature was rendered strictly subordinate 
to him. It might not initiate legislation or amend bills presented 
by him; it might not interfere with his appointment or dismissal 
of ministers; it might not determine the details of the budgets 
it voted; it might not publish its proceedings or even choose its 
own presiding officer. By means of the coup d’etat of 1851 and 
the ensuing promulgation of this remarkable constitution, Prince 
Louis Napoleon had taken a long step, in the name of national 
democracy, toward a political dictatorship which was quite 
nationalist and only incidentally democratic. 

The year 1852 marked the transformation of France from re- 
public to empire. Louis Napoleon, still nominally president of the 
Second Republic, put his own effigy on the national From Sec- 
coins and restored to army and national buildings the on £.? e ~ 
gilt eagles and other insignia of the Napoleomc em- Second 
pire. He made state processions through the provinces, Em P ire 
accompanied by a subservient staff of newspaper reporters and by 
a paid group of shouters, who, stationed at strategic points in 
the audiences, led the applause and opportunely cried Vive I’Em- 
pereur. He spoke honeyed words to peasants, to artisans, to 
capitalists, to rich and poor, to reactionaries and revo- From 
lutionaries, to believers and agnostics. And his reward President 
was speedy and complete. On December 2, 1852, he p^j^to 
became in name what he already was in fact, and was Emperor 
solemnly proclaimed, with the sanction of a new na- 
tional plebiscite, Napoleon III, Emperor of the French. 

The Second Republic was thus changed into the Second Empire, 


and the “republican ” constitution of 1852 became, 
with necessary minor alterations, the new “imperial” 
constitution. 

The Second Empire, according to Napoleon Ill’s 


Second 

French 

Empire, 

1852-1870 


initial declaration, was to be “the final flower of the French 


Note. The portrait bust of Napoleon HI, opposite, is by J. B. Carpeaux (1827- 
1875). On Carpeaux, see above, p. 165. 
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Revolution,” and the Emperor himself was to be “the beneficent 
motive force of the whole social order.” For eighteen years (1852- 
1870) the Empire lasted; and during this period Napoleon was the 
central figure in France, and France was the chief power in Europe. 

In internal affairs, Napoleon III proved himself, for several 
years, a cons umma te “politician,” a clever manipulator of public 
opinion, and an adroit harmonizer of seemingly conflicting phi- 
losophies. He organized an effective secret police; he rigorously 
controlled the press; he dominated the legislature and the whole 
governmental system, local as well as national; 1 and he jailed or 
exiled his outspoken enemies. 2 But while he ruled with a strong 
arm, he endeavored to make his rule acceptable to both “radi- 
cals” and “conservatives.” On the one hand, he preserved 
universal manhood suffrage, however illusory it might be in prac- 
tice, as the theoretical foundation of his government; he talked a 
good deal about the glorious achievements of the French Revo- 
lution and frequently boasted that his Empire, like that of the 
first Napoleon, rested upon the popular sovereignty of the nation. 

On the other hand, he fascinated many conservatives by the 
brilliance of the imperial court which he reestablished and main- 
tained. In the drawing-room and over the tea-cups, Napoleon III 
was infinitely more at home than his uncle had been; and his 
marriage in 1853 with Eugenie, Countess of Montijo, a Spanish 
lady, gave him an Empress whose beauty and charm were of the 
utmost service in rendering the French court once more the focal 
point of European styles and fashions. By the form of monar- 
chical majesty, Napoleon III was rallying French conservatives 
to himself, just as he was attracting French radicals by the form 
of political democracy. , ljk 

The Emperor was much impressed by the contemporary vogue 
of liberalism. He was hardly a liberal in politics, but in eco- 
nomics he was almost, if not quite, as liberal as Louis Philippe 
or Guizot. Indeed, the Second Empire, in its economic policies, 
represented a continuation and development of the preceding 

1 In the elections to the national legislature, the government paid the expenses 
of “official candidates,” that' is, of those who were acceptable to Napoleon III, 
while other candidates had to pay their own expenses. Moreover, the electoral 
machinery was almost completely in the Emperor’s hands, and by an act of 1858 
every candidate was obliged to take an oath of fidelity to Napoleon III. 

* A law of 1858 allowed the government, without the formality of civil trials, 
to intern political offenders in France or Algeria or to exile them. 
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bourgeois monarchy. Economic liberalism was taught in the 
French universities and was applied to legislation in Itg £co 
the interest of the industrial middle classes. Govern- nomic 
mental regulation of private business was steadily liberal- 
lessened. The introduction of machinery and the or- 
ganization of industrial corporations were facilitated. A system of 
savings banks was established. Tariffs were gradually lowered, 
and in i860 Napoleon III negotiated with Richard Cobden an 
Anglo-French commercial treaty facilitating trade between the 
two Great Powers of western Europe. 1 Moreover, the Emperor 
sponsored a series of remarkable public works as indirect means of 
stimulating industry and commerce (and providing 
employment for proletarians). Not only were harbors ^ or ^“ bllc 
improved, swamps drained, canals dug, and roads 
repaired, but the network of railways, which had been projected 
by Louis Philippe’s government, was now brought to completion. 
At the same time, vast sums of money were spent on con- 
structing broad boulevards and magnificent public buildings 
(including the imposing opera-house) in Paris, under the super- 
vision of the Emperor’s devoted friend, Baron Haussmann, and 
on making the French capital the most beautiful and attractive 
city in the world. 2 Many were the private fortunes made or 
swelled during the Second Empire. And for a goodly number of 
years, the bourgeoisie, who were the chief beneficiaries, were loyal 
to Napoleon III. 

Napoleon III, unlike Louis Philippe, was not so engrossed in 
economic liberalism and the cause of the industrial bourgeoisie 
as to ignore the sentiments and demands of the growing indus- 
trial proletariat in France. He assured the workingmen Itg 
that he was one of them. He rode in engine cabs with Favors to 
locomotive engineers. He talked familiarly with arti- 
sans and laborers upon the boulevards. He drank 
healths to masons, carpenters, and plumbers. He subsidized 
their organizations, and he and the Empress endowed charitable 
institutions. It was for the working class, he affirmed, that his 
government of cheap bread, public works, and holidays existed. 
He gloried in the appellation, “emperor of the workers.” There 

1 See above, p. 85. 

2 The international expositions held at Paris in 1855 and 1867 attested the mag- 
nificence of the city and the growth of material comfort throughout the nation. 
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was some actual labor legislation during the Second Empire — 
just enough to encourage workingmen and not so much as would 
alienate bourgeois liberals. One law permitted laborers to form 
cooperative societies, as in England, for collective buying and 
selling (1863). Another partially legalized trade unions and recog- 
nized for the first time the right of strikes (1864). A third ex- 
tended workmen’s voluntary insurance, with state guaranties, 
to death and industrial accidents (1868). 

Of the French peasantry, especially of the numerous peasant- 
proprietors, Napoleon III was also mindful. He recalled fre- 
quently to them his devotion to the principle of private 
Peasants property, his intense interest in their vineyards and 
wheatfields, and the prosperity which was assured 
them by his improvement of transportation and his enlargement 
of markets. He also took pains to cater to the traditional religious 
convictions of many of the peasants, as well as of persons of the 
upper and middle classes. Napoleon III was not deeply religious, 
but his Empress was, and he himself recognized, as 
Catholics Louis Philippe had not recognized, the reviving vigor 
of Catholic Christianity in France and the political 
desirability of enlisting ardent Catholics, as well as irreligious free- 
thinkers, in support of his government. 

Consequently, while the Emperor was fostering material well- 
being for the nation, he and his consort were favoring the spiritual 
ascendancy of the Catholic Church. The Empress Eugenie, by 
her personal piety and her famed charities, acquired the reputa- 
tion of being at once the promoter of ecclesiastical causes and 
the devoted friend of the poor. Napoleon III won the positive 
support of Catholics by strengthening the hold of the clergy 
upon the universities and public schools in France, by maintain- 
ing French troops at Rome for the protection of the Pope, and 
by posing as the international champion of Catholic Christianity. 

For the first time since the advent of the first Napoleon, it 
seemed as though France had a government which would rise 
Napoleon superior to factional quarrels and could be dep "i ■' 
upon to reconcile the most divergent interests, p>ii; 
Domestic cal, sodal, and intellectual. In fact, the words » bi.:ii 
Policies Napoleon ni addressed to the French people in om. 
of his trips across the country just prior to his assumption ..f ) In- 
imperial dignity, appeared peculiarly prophetic of his aciikv 
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ments in domestic policy. “I would conquer,” he had said, “for 
the sake of religion, morality, and material ease, that portion of 
the population, still very numerous, which, in the midst of 
a country of faith and belief, hardly knows the precepts 
of Christ; which, in the midst of the most fertile country of the 
world, is hardly able to enjoy the primary necessities of life. We 
have immense uncultivated districts to bring under cultivation, 
roads to open, harbors to construct, rivers to render navigable, 
canals to finish, and our network of railways to bring to com- 
pletion. . . . This is what I understand by the Empire, if the 
Empire is to be reestablished. These are the conquests which 
I contemplate, and all of you who surround me, who, like myself, 
wish the good of our common fatherland, you are my soldiers.” 1 
These words not only were a promise, beautifully phrased, but 
they are a convenient summary of what Napoleon III actually 
accomplished. 

In another part of the same speech, the prospective Emperor 
had sought to allay a fear which might haunt equally the eco- 
nomic liberal and the pious Christian. “There is, Napoleon 
nevertheless, one apprehension, and that I shall set at ill’s Per- 
rest. A spirit of distrust leads certain persons to say ® on ?i 
that the Empire means war. I say the Empire means 
peace. France longs for peace, and if France is satisfied, the 
world is tranquil. Glory is rightly handed down hereditarily, 
but not war.” This part of the prophecy was not fulfilled. In 
foreign affairs, Napoleon III was not as fortunate as in domestic 
policies. The Second Empire, whatever he meant it to be, in- 
volved real war — several colonial wars and three European wars. 

Napoleon III was pacific at heart. He was a product of mid- 
nineteenth-century liberalism, humanitarianism, and romanti- 
cism. He lacked the fiery martial zeal of the bom soldier and he 
had a most un-Napoleonic aversion to the smell of gunpowder and 
the sight of bloodshed. He liked to display arms, but he hesi- 
tated to use them. He would engage with gusto in the most 
intricate diplomatic negotiations, but at the mere thought of 
executing such war plans in person, of being himself in the thick 
of battle, he was apt to feel ill. Inherently, he was timid rather 
than bellicose. 

Yet, this same Napoleon III was impelled to war by the very 

1 The Bordeaux address, October 9, 1852. 
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circumstances of his own rise to power in France and by the 
His Poiit- ver y nature of the policy he chose to follow in order 
ical Na- to retain his power. He was a nationalist par excel- 
aad Ite ^ ence - He had been reared under the expanding spell 
Danger to of the “Napoleonic legend” and he had habitually 
Peace expressed his sympathy with contemporary strivings 
for liberal nationalism throughout Europe — in Italy, Germany, 
and Poland, as well as in France. It was his nationalism — 
and his name — which had attracted the French masses to 
him after they had gotten rid of the “unpatriotic” bourgeois 
monarchy; which had raised him to the post of President and 
then of Emperor; and which required him to do his utmost to 
obscure factional bickerings behind a showy front of national 
solidarity. If factions quarrelled within France, or if one grumbled 
because he was temporarily favoring another, he was quick to 
perceive that, in a nationalist age, he could silence the grumbling 
and stop the domestic squabbling, at least for a time, by em- 
barking the nation on a glorious foreign enterprise. Besides, his 
nationalism — and his romanticism — made him the centre of in- 
trigues and the object of constant pleas for active assistance in 
forwarding the freedom and unity of “oppressed” nationalities 
in Europe. Liberal patriots throughout the Continent looked to 
him for support, as reactionary sovereigns had formerly looked 
to Mettemich; and he imagined that by supporting nationalism 
abroad he might secure for France “compensations” of territory 
and prestige which would heighten patriotic pride at home and 
strengthen the Napoleonic Empire. 

One forceful policy, short of European war, appealed to 
Napoleon III from the outset, and that was the rebuilding of 
Rebuild- an overseas colonial dominion for France. He injected 
French new into the administration of the remnants of 
Colonial the old empire 1 — Martinique and Guadeloupe in the 
Empire West Indies, Cayenne on the Guiana coast of South 
America, Senegal in western Africa, and the trading posts in 
. Asiatic India. He did not hesitate, as Louis Philippe 
’ had done, about annexin g the whole of Algeri a to 
France : 2 he completed its pacification in 1857 ; he established a per- 

1 On the collapse of the earlier colonial dominion of France, see Vol. I, pp. 412- 
413. On the .unsuccessful efforts of Napoleon I to reestablish it, see Vol, I, p. 656. 

* On the preceding French occupation of Algeria, see above, pp. 107-108. 
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manent civil government for it in 1858; and under the governor- 
ship of one of his ablest generals, Marshal MacMahon, from 1864 
to 1870, Algeria became the largest and most promising oversea 
dependency of France. 

In the meantime, the Emperor was sending out naval expedi- 
tions to appropriate islands in the Pacific; N ew Caledon ia, the 
most noteworthy, was acquired in .1853. In 1856 Far Eagt 
France joined Great Britain in a military demonstra- 
tion against China, and, after four years of spasmodic fighting, 
culminating in an allied advance on Peking, the Chinese govern- 
ment agreed by the treaty of Tientsin (i860) to open several 
ports to free European trade and to protect Christian missionaries 
in the interior. South of the Chinese Empire — in the Frencll 
peninsula of Indo-China — Napoleon III laid at this Indo- 
time the foundation of French dominion; he avenged cllina 
the murder of French missionaries by sending punitive expedi- 
tions into Annam and Cochin-China (1858) and by erecting a 
French protectorate over Cambodia (1863). In 1863, also, he 
initiated, alike for commercial and religious motives, a French 
intervention in Mexico, which was not so fortunate and of which 
we shall presently say more. Yet despite the disastrous outcome 
of the Mexican enterprise, the Second Empire witnessed the 
rehabilitation of the French as colonizers and traders on a scale 
second only to the British. The real restorer of the French colo- 
nial empire was, indeed, Napoleon III. It was a tribute to the 
nationalism, if not to the liberalism, of the era. 

In Europe, Napoleon III had begun his reign by most pacific 
protestations, which served to reassure the Great Powers that 
they could safely suffer a Napoleon to sit once more on Nap0 _ 
the throne of France. And so careful was the Emperor icon Hi’s 
to harmonize the foreign and commercial policies of 
France with those of Britain that for some years he 
could count on a virtual alliance with the Power which had been 
most stubbornly and fatefully hostile to the first Napoleon. 
Against one Power in Europe, however, Napoleon III 
was arrayed almost from the outset. That Power was Relations 
Russia, then ruled by the most reactionary sovereign gffi gin 
on the Continent, the Tsar Nicholas I. The Tsar, ever 
the foe of revolution and democratic principles, distrusted the 
upstart Emperor of the French and most grudgingly recognized 
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tions with 
Russia 
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ing 

Turkey 

against 

Russian 

“Aggres- 

sion” 


his title and government. Not only was Napoleon III personally 
Unfriend piQ ue< i by the Tsar, but the French people were pecul- 
lyRela- iarly unsympathetic to Tsarist Russia: business men 
" found fault with its tariff restrictions and economic 

backwardness; Catholics complained about its religious 
intolerance; liberals inveighed against its autocracy and its op- 
pression of the Poles. 

Quarrels at the holy places in Palestine between monks of the 
Catholic communion and those of the Orthodox faith provided 
the spark for igniting the train of ill-feeling toward Russia on the 
part of France (and Great Britain). The Tsar, as the champion 
of Orthodox Christianity, denounced the inability or 
unwillingness of the Sultan to preserve peace at the 
holy places and demanded that he recognize the 
“right” of Russia to a protectorate of Christians with- 
in the Ottoman Empire. But Napoleon III promptly 
pointed out that such a “right” would violate the 
long established treaty-rights of France to the protection of 
Catholics at the holy places and throughout the Ottoman Em- 
pire, and called upon the Sultan to resist Russian “agression.” 
The Sultan was only too happy to comply with the French Em- 
peror’s request, for he well knew that the Tsar Nicholas had 
been describing him as the “sick man of the East” and had been 
proposing to England the partition of his empire. 

Napoleon III, though naturally pacific, could not let slip 
such a highly favorable opportunity for a war of glory. He 
knew that he would have the French nation solidly with him, 
and the sympathy of all liberals throughout Europe — Polish, 
Italian, even German. He knew, too, that the international 
situation was wonderfully auspicious. Not only would he have 
an ally in the Ottoman Empire, but he would have far more 
British significant assistance from Great Britain. British 
rion Pera " bberals were pacific in theory, and some of them were 
against stridently so in utterance; but they were also anti- 

Russia Tsarist. Many of them, together with the British 

masses, shared the fear of the British government of the day 
that a Russian protectorate over Christians in the Ottoman 
Empire would be speedily followed by Russian appropriation 
of European Turkey, and that Russia, ensconced at Con- 
stantinople, would be an infinitely graver menace than the Turks 
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to British communication with India and to British trade in the 
eastern Mediterranean. So, despite some opposition from Cobden, 
Bright, and other radical pacifists, and considerable divergence 
of counsel within Parliament and the ministry, Great Britain 
backed France in the demand for the preservation of the in- 
tegrity of the Ottoman Empire. The Franco-British cause was 
espoused, moreover, by the little kingdom of Sardinia, for reasons 
of its own which will be indicated later. 1 The Austrian govern- 
ment preserved a troubled neutrality, wavering between a desire 
to repay Russia for its recent help in putting down the Hungarian 
revolt of 1849 2 and a lively apprehension of Russian territorial 
expansion. King Frederick William IV of Prussia alone was really 
“benevolent” toward Tsarist Russia, but he who had just sur- 
rendered German leadership to Austria was in no mood to com- 
plicate the situation in Germany by going to war with France 
and Britain. 

War began between the Ottoman and Russian Empires in 
1853; it was joined, on the Ottoman side, by France and Great 
Britain in 1854 and by Sardinia in 1855. The struggle, The 
confined mainly to military operations in the peninsula Crimean 
of the Crimea, including a notable protracted siege of 6 

Sevastopol, has been known in history as the Crimean 
War. There were many evidences of unpreparedness and bungling 
on both sides. The Russian military machine proved itself cor- 
rupt and inefficient and might have been disposed of fairly 
quickly, had not the Allies been equally inefficient in providing 
arms, food, and sanitation. There was some severe and heroic 
fighting, but sickness and starvation wrought more havoc than 
bullets. 3 In 1856 Russia sued for peace. The Crimean War had 
cost half a milli on lives and at least two billion dollars. 

At Paris, Napoleon Ill’s capital, a peace congress of Euro- 
pean Powers arranged a general settlement. Russia agreed to 
respect the integrity of the Ottoman Empire, to renounce any 
claim to a protectorate over its Christian inhabitants, to restore 

1 See below, p. 221. 

2 See above, p. 1 33. 

3 Some improvement in camp sanitation and in the health of soldiers resulted, 
in the latter part of the war, from the devoted labors of the famous English nurse, 
Florence Nightingale, “the angel with the lamp.” It was about one of the heroic 
episodes of the Crimean War that Tennyson, whose romantic patriotism could 
outweigh his romantic pacifism, wrote the Charge of the Light Brigade . 
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to it a strip of the province of Bessarabia, 1 * and no longer to 
^ build or maintain warships on the Black Sea. Simul- 

Congress taneously Russia joined with the other Powers in 
0 R 3 6 ariS5 creating an international commission to supervise the 
free navigation of the Danube. These results of the 
Crimean War were not very startling. But at any rate, Russia 
was checked; the Ottoman Empire was preserved; Great Britain 
felt safer; and Napoleon III was cheered by returning veterans 
and acclaimed by all French patriots. In the midst of the popular 
applause, a son was bom to the Emperor Napoleon and the 
Empress Eug6nie — the “Prince Imperial,” who might some day 
become Napoleon IV. Surely, fortune smiled upon the Emperor 
of the French and lured a pacifist on to more wars. 

While the Congress of Paris was in session, the delegate from 
Sardinia — the masterful Cavour, of whom we shall soon take 
Na oleon s P ecia ^ note — was already urging Napoleon to aid Sar- 
III and dinia in expelling Austria from the peninsula and 
tion of 16 * 3 ' creatin S a f ree an d united state for the Italian people. 
Italian The Emperor was receptive: his uncle had erected a 
anFunitv “ ^ n o^ 0m I ta ty he himself had been a Carbonaro; 

the Bonapartes had Italian blood in their veins; 
Austria had given no active assistance to France in the Crimean 
War; a war with Austria for the unification of Italy would be 
popular with French liberals; and Napoleon III might get some 
decent tangible “compensations” for French effort. Yet the 
Emperor hesitated: an Austrian war was risky in view of Austria’s 
repeatedly displayed prowess and prestige in Italy (and in Ger- 
many) ; a united Italy might prove to be a strong and perhaps 
a dangerous rival to France in the Mediterranean; and — most 
alarming consideration — many French Catholics were heeding 
the fearful entreaties of the Pope against any Italian unification 
which might deprive him of his temporal state and were contro- 
verting French Liberals about the desirability of the Emperor’s 
intervention in Italy. 

To Napoleon III, it was soon obvious that whatever he did he 
ran the danger of antagonizing one or the other of the major 

1 Bessarabia, lying on the Black Sea between the Dniester and Pruth rivers, was 

peopled largely by Rumanians. It had been acquired by Russia in 1812 (during the 

Napoleonic War) and a part of it was now, in 1856, reincorporated in the Rumanian 
principality of Moldavia, under the nominal suzerainty of the Ottoman Sultan. 
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French groups on whose united support he had hitherto relied. 
If he championed Italian national unity, the Catholics would be 
disaffected; if he held aloof, the Liberals would be disappointed. 
Good politician as he was, he temporized and postponed the 
decision, until an attempt on his life in January 1858 by a crazed 
Italian nationalist, Orsini by name, touched a little chord of 
cowardice which was usually concealed beneath the Emperor’s 
sphinx-like features and stung him into action. Within a month 
of the outrage, he laid before Cavour a proposal for a Franco- 
Sardinian alliance. He would remove the grievance of potential 
Italian assassins and cater to the liberal patriots of France and 
the world. He would temporarily risk the reproaches of Pope 
and French Catholics. 

At an “accidental” meeting between Napoleon III and Cavour 
at Plombieres in July 1858 an informal agreement was reached, 
whereby France would assist Sardinia in driving the Franco 
Austrians from Lombardy and Venetia and sanction Sardinian 
the formation of a single north Italian state, and, in ^^ nce > 
return, Sardinia would cede to France the Alpine 
duchy of Savoy and the Mediterranean port of Nice. To cement 
the alliance, Prince Victor Napoleon, cousin and next of kin 
(after the infant Prince Imperial) to the Emperor, would marry 
the daughter of King Victor Emmanuel II of Sardinia. Forth- 
with, military preparations were ostentatiously set on foot 
against Austria. 

In April 1859, the Austrian government, thoroughly aroused 
by the preparations, presented an ultimatum to Sardinia, de- 
manding immediate demobilization. The prompt rejection of 
the ultimatum was the signal for the outbreak of Warof 
war, which, with Austria on one side and France 1859 
and Sardinia on the other, lasted from April to July 
1859, and constituted the first successful step toward 
Italian liberation and union. French troops under the Emperor 
and Marshal MacMahon entered Piedmont, where they were re- 
ceived with enthusiasm and were joined by the Sardinian army 
under King Victor Emmanuel II and General La Marmora. 
The allies then advanced into Lombardy: the victory of Magenta 
early in June, which delivered Milan to them, was shortly 
followed by that of Solferino; and the Austrians fell back upon 
their strong fortresses in Venetia. 
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The successes of the allies inflamed Italian nationalism and 
led to popular demands for the incorporation of the states of 
central Italy, including the Papal State, in a united Italy under 
the King of Sardinia. This was more than Napoleon III had 
bargained for. In attempting to obtain Lombardy and Venetia 
for Sardinia, he was inspiring a far more extensive Sardinian 
expansion, which threatened serious danger to France. For 
French Catholics naturally attributed the nationalist movement 
in the Papal State to their own Emperor’s sacrilegious interven- 
tion in Italy, and Dupanloup, an eloquent and influential French 
bishop, from his cathedral pulpit branded Napoleon as “the 
modem Judas Iscariot.” Other considerations worried the Em- 
peror. Prussia was mobilizing along the Rhine. The Austrian 
armies, entrenched in Venetia, were being reenforced. French 
losses were comparatively heavy. And, quite unlike his illus- 
trious unde, Napoleon III was troubled by the spectade of the 
dead and wounded upon battlefields. 

Consequently, the Emperor of the French, without previously 
informing Cavour, stopped short in July 1859, and concluded at 
Napoleon Villafranca an armistice with the Emperor Frands 
Hi’s Com- Joseph 0 f Austria, whereby Lombardy would be 
with ceded to Sardinia, Venetia would remain Austrian, 
Austria the princes in central Italy would be reinstated, and 
the Pope would become president of an Italian federatio.n. 
It was now the turn of Italian patriots and French liberals to 
assail Napoleon as a traitor. Loud were their protests. King 
Victor Emmanuel, left in the lurch by his powerful ally, felt 
obliged to accede to the truce, but Cavour denounced it and 
resigned his office in disgust. The terms of the truce of Villa- 
franca were ratified by the treaty of Zurich in the following 
November between France and Austria. 

Napoleon, however, had not reckoned with the resolution 
of Italian patriots. Under the influence of radical leaders and 
with the connivance of the Sardinian government, the inhabitants 
of the duchies of central Italy and of part (Romagna) of the 
Papal State would not hear of any Italian federation under the 
Pope or of the reinstatement of their former rulers; they held 
plebiscites and voted to join the kingdom of Sardinia. At first 
Napoleon III categorically refused to recognize such an exercise 
of the “ right of national self-determination.” Presently, however, 
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Cavour, who had swallowed his pride and returned to his post, 
persuaded the Emperor to change his mind. By the treaty of 
Turin, signed in March i860, between Napoleon III Napoleon 
and Victor Emmanuel II, Sardinia ceded to France Ill’s Com- 
both Savoy and Nice, just as if Napoleon had carried with 1186 
out the original bargain and freed Italy ‘ ‘ from the Alps Sardinia 
to the Adriatic,” and, in return, France recognized Sardinia’s an- 
nexation not only of Lombardy but also of the duchies of Tuscany, 
Parma, and Modena, and of the papal province of Romagna. 



Italy at End of Franco-Austrian War of 1859 


In accordance with the treaty of Turin and with the wish of 
their inhabitants expressed through plebiscites, Savoy Annexa- 
and Nice were annexed to France — or, as Napo- g onof d 
leon III said, “restored to France.” For they had be- Nice to* 1 
longed to the First French Republic and to the First France 
Napoleonic Empire and had been handed over to Sardinia by the 
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Viennese peace settlement of 1815. Now, in i860, they were 
back in the Second Napoleonic Empire. They represented tangi- 
ble territorial gains for France from Napoleon Ill’s intervention 
in Italy. 

Other results of his intervention in Italy were less advanta- 
geous to France and the Napoleonic regime. To the enmity of 
Growing Russia, Napoleon III had now added the ill will of 
tionaflso Austria, th e disaffection of Sardinia, and the suspicion 
i,t; m of " of Great Britain. He was isolating France and estab- 
France Hshing an unenviable reputation for himself as an 
ambitious and dishonest schemer. At the same time, the example 
which he had given of forwarding Italian nationalism was not 
lost on patriotic Rumanians, Poles, and Germans; they beset 
him more than ever after i860 with pleas for French assistance 
to their respective causes, and they certainly complicated his 
foreign policy. 

Especially troublesome were the effects of the Emperor’s 
Italian war on French domestic politics. Until 1859 marked 
success had attended Napoleon Ill’s astute appeals to all French- 
men — rich and poor, radical and conservative, re- 
ligious and irreligious — to unite in “one great national 
party” and follow his leadership along the glorious 
paths of a “new nationalism.” But his intervention in 
Italy split the “national party.” French Catholics 
blamed him for going too far; French Liberals abused him for 
not going far enough. After 1859 the breach between these im- 
portant factions widened, and the Emperor’s efforts to keep his 
grasp on both, for a time grotesque, ended in tragedy. 

In i860, to appease the Liberals, Napoleon made a show of 
“liberalizing” his government. He permitted the legislature to 
discuss his policies and to criticize his ministers. He 
removed some of the restrictions on the freedom of 
speech both inside and outside the legislature. He au- 
thorized the full publication of parliamentary debates. 
Simultaneously, to appease the Catholics, he declared 
his firm determination to uphold the temporal sov- 
ereignty of the papacy and never to allow the Italians to appro- 
priate Rome. But on neither side were these concessions wholly 
satisfactory. Both Liberals and Catholics were henceforth in- 
creasingly critical of the Emperor. 


Growing 
Domestic 
Opposi- 
tion to 
Napo- 
leon in 


Napole- 
on’s Con- 
cessions 
to French 
Liberals 
and Cath- 
olics, i860 
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Some minor and temporary prestige Napoleon III won, at 
least with liberal patriots, by his foreign policy in behalf of the 
Rumanians. This nationality inhabited the Ottoman principal- 
ities of Moldavia and Walachia (and the Russian Kap0 
province of Bessarabia); it spoke a Latin language leonlll’s 
akin to French, Italian, and Spanish; and its leaders, Cham- 
actuated by the ubiquitous rise of romantic na- ofRu- 
tionalism, were intent upon establishing a free and 
united Rumania. At the conclusion of the Crimean 
War, Napoleon III had insisted on adding a part of Bessa- 
rabia to Moldavia and on guarantying to the Rumanian prin- 
cipalities a large measure of autonomy within the Ottoman 
Empire. In 1858, on the eve of his intervention in Italy, he 
had secured from the Great Powers (and the Sultan) a general 
recognition of the right of each of the Rumanian principalities 
to elect its own parliament and choose its own prince, though 
with the express proviso that Moldavia and Walachia should 
not be united. This proviso the Rumanian leaders obviated by 
having the two principalities choose one and the same prince, 
Alexander Cuza. And in 1861-1862 Napoleon III demonstrated 
his continuing interest in Rumania by prevailing upon the Powers 
to recognize not only the one prince but also the fusion of the two 
parliaments into a united “Rumanian ” parliament. The Second 
French Empire thus helped to create the modem national state 
of Rumania as well as that of Italy. 

Less success and prestige attended Napoleon Ill’s sympathy 
for Polish national aspirations, which, fanned by romantic breezes 
and touched off by nationalist developments in Italy His De _ 
and Rumania, burst into open flame in 1863 with a sire but 
revolt against Russia. France was the traditional ally ^Cham- 
of Poland, and Poles had fought desperately for the pion Po- 
first Napoleon. ,Why should not the third Napoleon, land ’ 1863 
the friend of oppressed nationalities, assist the Poles? French 
Liberals urged him to do so because the Poles were fighting 
for the. liberal principle of self-determination, and French Cath- 
olics besought him to do so because the Poles were a devoutly 
Catholic people. It was clear that in this case, unlike the 
Italian case, he would have the united support of the French 
people. Yet the general European situation was now against 
him . He knew that if he went to war with Russia on behalf of 
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her rebellious Poles, he would find Prussia and Austria, because 
of their own Polish populations, in alliance with Russia against 
him, and that such a big war could only be calamitous to France 
and to Napoleonic fortunes. So he contented himself with filing 
a feeble protest with the Tsar about “atrocities”; and as Great 
Britain did likewise, the Poles were left, despairing and un- 
friended, to be overwhelmed by Russian soldiery. As Na- 
poleon III stood helplessly by, French Liberals and French 
Catholics alike heaped reproaches on him. 

It was in large part for the purpose of restoring the prestige 
which he was conspicuously losing at home from his Italian and 
Polish policies that Napoleon III launched a far-away Mexican 
His Inter ^venture. The opportunity was afforded him by 
vention in troubled conditions in the republic of Mexico and by a 
Mexieo, fierce American Civil War (1861-1865) which seemed 
to preclude the United States from interfering with 
his project. In Mexico, chronic ill feeling between the poor half- 
breed or Indian peasantry on one hand and the wealthy land- 
owning Spanish-Mexicans on the other had been exploited by 
rival chieftains, of whom one faction, catering to the landlords, 
championed conservatism in religion and politics, while the 
other, with its eyes on the peasants, championed violent radical- 
ism. In 1861, after a protracted struggle, Benito Juarez (1806- 
1872), a radical leader and a full-blooded Indian, overthrew a 
conservative government and inaugurated a drastic ecclesiasti- 
cal “reform” in the country. Religious communities were sup- 
pressed; all ecclesiastical property was confiscated; civil marriage 
was instituted; cemeteries were transferred to secular control; 
and, in short, the church was not only separated from the state 
but persecuted. The Juarez government also repudiated the pub- 
lic debts which its predecessor had contracted. 

Ostensibly to protect French owners of Mexican bonds, Na- 
poleon III then turned his eyes across the Atlantic. At first he 
merely negotiated an agreement with Spain and Great Britain — 
countries likewise affected by the Juarist repudiation of debts — 
for joint seizure and retention of Mexican customs houses until 
satisfaction of the debts should be obtained. Within four months 
financial adjustments were made satisfactory to Great Britain 
and Spain, and the forces of these Powers were withdrawn. But 
the French still tarried. In the aut umn of 1862 Napoleon des- 
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patched to Mexico an army of 30,000 French veterans, who, 
with the aid of a constant stream of reenforcements from France, 
captured Mexico City in June 1863 and drove Juarez into the 
mountain fastnesses of the north. Instead of annexing the coun- 
try outright to France, Napoleon preferred to control it indirectly. 
By prevailing upon the Archduke Maximilian, brother of the 
Emperor Francis Joseph of Austria, to become “Emperor of 
Mexico” (1864), he sought to mollify the Austrian Habsburgs for 
their losses at his hands in Italy; and by supporting Maximilian 
with French funds and French soldiers, he was assured that the 
Mexican Emperor would not act contrary to French interests. 
He counted on the well-known loyalty of the Habsburgs to the 
Catholic Church to undo the anti-ecclesiastical work of Juarez 
and thereby to please Catholic Frenchmen; and he was sure that 
a sense of obligation would lead Maximilian to grant many 
favorable commercial concessions to bourgeois Fren chm en, whose 
devotion to liberal principles was second only to their anxiety 
for liberal profits. 

But “the great idea of his reign,” as Napoleon termed, it, 
proved peculiarly disastrous. From the outset, Maximilian’s 
position in Mexico was precarious. Many Mexicans who had no 
special liking for the radical Juarez preferred him to a “foreign” 
emperor. The French troops, on whom Maximilian relied, were 
unaccustomed to the guerilla warfare waged against them and 
were most seriously handicapped by the nature of the country 
and the lack of transportation facilities. Then, too, the ending 
of the Civil War in the United States (1865) enabled the American 
government to reassert the principle of the Monroe Doctrine 
and add very real threats to its protests. Whereupon, Hig 
the French Emperor, fearful of what a million vet- Enforced 
erans of the American Civil War might do in conjunc- 
tion with Juarez’s unpleasant fighters, faced about from 
and gradually recalled his expeditionary forces. The ^jF 1C0 » 
French completed their evacuation of Mexico in Feb- 
ruary 1867. Maximilian, who was gallant or foolhardy enough 
to remain, was soon captured and shot, and the victorious Juarez 
reinstalled himself as president. 

The Mexican enterprise of the French was not only disastrous 
in itself; it was a veritable boomerang against Napoleon IH. 
The restoration of Juarez involved in Mexico the enforcement 
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of anti-Catholic legislation and the annulment of numerous 
profitable franchises recently acquired by French financiers. In 
France, the natural result was a redoubling of criticism of the 
Emperor on the part of bourgeois Liberals and ardent Catholics. 

Such criticism came to be shared generally by Frenchmen, 
as these beheld how the Emperor’s failure in Mexico contributed 
to the waning of French prestige in Europe. At the very time 
when Napoleon III was absorbed in the enterprise overseas and 
some of his best troops were fighting in far-away Mexico, a vigor- 
ous and resourceful Prussian statesman — Otto von Bismarck, 
of whom we shall soon have much to say — was perfecting plans 
„ , for the expulsion of Austria from Germany and for the 

in and establishment of a national state under the Hohen- 

tion of 168 ” zo ^ ern King of Prussia. Important reforms were ef- 
German fected in the Prussian army between 1862 and 1866, 
tioaf Ca " without parallel reforms in the French army. In 1864 
Prussia undertook a war with Denmark over the 
disputed duchies of Schleswig and Holstein, 1 and Austria, not 
to be outbid as a champion of German interests, joined Prussia. 
The war was brief; the duchies were wrested from Denmark; and 
the only crumb of comfort which Napoleon III received was a 
promise, written into a later peace treaty, that a plebiscite in 
Schleswig should determine what part of the duchy would pass 
to Germany and what part should remain Danish — and the 
promise was not kept. In 1865 Bismarck had an interview with 
Napoleon at Biarritz. The Prussian statesman knew how to 
work upon the French Emperor’s romantic attachment to the 
principle of nationality, upon his personal vanity, and upon his 
desperate readiness to clutch at any chance to obtain a little 
glory for France and the Napoleonic dynasty. The Emperor did 
not oppose Bismarck’s scheme for a joint attack of Prussia and 
Italy on Austria and for a closer union of the states of north 
Germany with Prussia. He was vaguely given to understand 
that France might seek “compensation” toward the Rhine — 
perhaps Belgium or some of the Rhineland. And he doubtless 
imagined that the parties to the impending struggle in Germany 
would be so evenly balanced as to render subsequent French 
intervention easy, decisive, and highly gainful. 

The German war came suddenly in 1866, with Prussia (and 

1 See above, pp. 133-134, and below, pp. 231-232. 
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Italy) arrayed against Austria (and several smaller German 
states). Of the general significance of the war, we shall Pr iiggian 
treat at greater length in the next section. Here it Triumph 
suffices to remark that the war was short and decisive — “ Ger " 
so short that it is known as the “Seven Weeks’ War” many 
and so decisive that Austria was obliged to cede Venetia to Italy 
and (more important for our present purposes) to yield the he- 
gemony of Germany to Prussia. Prussia annexed some of the 
lesser German states, brought the others north of the Main River 
into a compact “North German Confederation” under her own 
domination, and contracted defensive alliances with the remain- 
ing and nominally independent south German states. 

Napoleon III got no “compensations” for France. In vain he 
intrigued to obtain Belgium. In vain he besought Bismarck’s 
kind offices to help France get the Rhenish Palatinate. No Com _ 
For a time he thought he might at least secure Luxem- pensation 
burg. This was a small grand-duchy adjacent to for France 
Belgium on the northern frontier of France; since 1815 it had 
been a member of the German Confederation and had been 
governed by the King of the Netherlands and garrisoned by 
Prussia. Early in 1867 the French Emperor negotiated with the 
Dutch King for the purchase of the grand-duchy; the King was 
willing, but Bismarck objected. As Napoleon was not prepared 
for war, he could only refer the matter to a conference of the 
Powers signatory to the treaties of Vienna under which the 
status of Luxemburg had been fixed and abide by the arrange- 
ment accordingly reached at London (May 1867). The Prussian 
garrison was to be withdrawn and the grand-duchy released 
from any formal tie with Germany, but the King of the Nether- 
lands was to retain his sovereignty and Luxemburg be neutral- 
ized and guarantied as an independent state, like Belgium, by all 
the Great Powers. 

Napoleon III was aging. He was tired and sick. He was 
sadly disappointed. Distrust of him was widespread Rapidly 
throughout Europe, and disaffection was growing with- Rising, 
in France. Here, especially after 1867, many con- G PP° t ® 1_ 
servatives and Catholics who had previously supported Napoleon 
or acquiesced in the Second Empire regarded with 
increasing favor the prospect of bringing about an- 
other royalist restoration, either of the “legitimate” Bourbon 
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monarchy of Charles X or of the “liberal” Orleanist-Bourbon 
monarchy of Louis Philippe. 1 Simultaneously, many middle-class 
liberals, including business men and professional men, underwent 
a conversion to republicanism and gave leaders and strength to 
a party which hitherto had been struggling along against Napo- 
leon III with the aid only of a few doctrinaire radicals and of 
groups of ill-organized workingmen. From the disintegration of 
the national combination which Napoleon III had created were 
now emerging once more the factions of royalists and republicans, 
based, as before the Emperor’s advent, on class distinctions and 
religious predilections. 

The domestic danger to the Second Empire was disclosed by 
the parliamentary elections of 1869, which, despite governmental 
manipulation, returned fifty royalists and forty republicans. To 
maintain his throne, Napoleon III at once made liberal conces- 
Liberal slons - He reduced the rigors of press censorship. He 
i^n g the promised to abandon the practice of paying the election 
Second expenses of “official” candidates for the Legislature. 

He agreed to recognize the responsibility of his minis- 
ters to the Legislature rather than to himself. And he appointed 
as prime minister Smile Ollivier, who had been a liberal royalist 
critic of the Napoleonic regime but who now seconded Na- 
poleon Ill’s scheme for establishing a “Liberal Empire.” 

Through the collaboration of Ollivier and Napoleon III, a 
new “liberal” constitution was drafted for the Second Empire. 
The Con- H embodied the concessions already made by the 
stitution Emperor and provided further that the Senate should 
of 1870 become an upper house in a bicameral parliament and 
thereby share with the popularly elected lower house (the Legis- 
lative Body), freed from imperial interference, in the making of 
laws and the determination of public policies. Such refo rms 
might partially conciliate the liberal royalists, but they satisfied 
neither “legitimists” nor republicans. The latter, in fact, re- 
doubled their subversive agitation, with ominous results apparent 


1 The candidate of the “liberal” royalists for the throne of France was the Count 
of Paris, grandson of Louis Philippe, while the candidate of the “legitimate” 
royalists was “Henry V,” Count of Chambord and grandson of Charles X. The 
latter had a larger personal following than the former, though probably the majority 
of French royalists preferred the liberal and constitutional principles proclaimed by 
the Count of Paris to the absolutist doctrines associated with Charles X and the 
Count of Chambord. See genealogical table at p. 539, below. 
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in the plebiscite of May 1870. Although over seven million votes 
were cast in favor of the new constitution, not all of them could 
be reckoned as endorsements of the Empire. Besides, one and a 
half million votes were cast against the constitution, and nearly 
two million qualified voters absented themselves from the polls. 

On one matter it was still possible for any French government 
to command the almost unanimous support of Frenchmen. 
That was the matter of the political unification of Germany 
under Prussian auspices. French Liberals detested Prussia as a 
reactionary state. French Catholics disliked Prussia Frencll 
as an intolerantly Protestant state. French patriots — Fe eling 
the mass of Frenchmen — were jealous and fearful of against 
the sudden emergence on their northeastern frontier of 
a strong state, more populous and perhaps more powerfully armed 
than their own. For centuries, a disunited Germany had been of 
advantage to France. Would not a united Germany be a grave 
menace? Would it not tip the European balance of power deci- 
sively against France? Frenchmen had recently done much, as 
we have seen, to abet the nationalism of Italians, Greeks, Ruma- 
nians, Poles, and other European peoples. They might favor in a 
platonic way a similar nationalism among the Germans. But the 
Germans were too near and too numerous to render France enthu- 
siastic about them, and latterly they seemed to have a way of se- 
curing national unity without any assistance from France or any 
“compensation” to her. Not alone the vanity of Napoleon III, 
but the patriotic pride of the vast majority of Frenchmen 
had been grievously wounded by the cavalier fashion in which 
Bismarck and the Hohenzollerns had flouted France in all the 
German wars and negotiations, in all the annexations and con- 
solidations, from 1864 down to 1870. Was not France still a 
Great Power? Was she not still the first Power in Europe? 
Prussia had overwhelmed Austria in 1866 , but France had 
defeated Austria in 1859. Could not and should not France prove 
her superiority to Prussia — by force of arms if necessary? It 
was a vital question of national prestige. 

Napoleon III had no stomach for a war with Prussia. He was 
broken in health. He was troubled, rather than reassured, by his 
recollections of his wars with Russia and Austria and his expedi- 
tion in Mexico. And he was aware of the inauspicious appear- 
ance of the international scene. The Russian Tsar had not 
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forgotten the French Emperor’s part in the Crimean War, and 
Napoleon was distinctly pro-German. The Austrian Emperor, 
Ill’s Re- if humiliated by Prussia, had first been humbled by 
toWar* 5 France. The Italian King could feel no enthusiasm 
against for a former ally who had “betrayed” the cause of 
Prussia Italian freedom and who, by keeping troops at Rome, 
still prevented the fruition of Italian unity. British statesmen 
now thoroughly distrusted Napoleon III, and British public opin- 
ion was pronouncedly hostile to him. Even Bavaria and other 
south German states, which had been traditional allies of France, 
were suspicious of the French Emperor and in alliance with 
Prussia. To wage war with Germany would be a big and un- 
pleasant gamble for Napoleon III. Yet just such a gamble 
seemed to be the only recourse left to him, if he would check 
the growing opposition to himself in France and the waning 
prestige of France in Europe. If the gamble were successful, if 
France won the war and prevented Prussia from consolidating 
Germany, French hegemony would be guarantied and 
the Napoleonic Empire would be maintained in glory 
by a grateful French nation. Napoleon III was anxious 
that his young son, the Prince Imperial, should even- 
tually succeed him as Emperor, and whatever qualms he might 
feel about a German war as the necessary means of assuring his 
son’s succession were counteracted by the ambitious pleas of the 
Empress Eugenie. 

Bismarck, the Prussian statesman, believed that a Franco- 
German war was inevitable and that the defeat of France was 
prerequisite to the completion of German freedom and unity. 1 
He therefore worked for war. And, in the midst of mounting 
patriotism on both sides of the Rhine, a pretext for war was not 
long lacking. It was supplied by Spanish liberals, who, having 
precipitated a revolution in their country (1868) and deposed 
the absolutist Queen Isabella II, 2 were seeking a new sovereign 
Question w ^° wou ^ be liberal and constitutional. After receiv- 
of a Pros- ing more or less polite refusals from several European 
fo^Spatif Pences, the Spanish liberals offered the crown to Prince 
Leopold of Hohenzollem-Sigmaringen, a Catholic 
cousin of the King of Prussia. Prince Leopold was not eager for 

l The German side of the matter is given below, pp. 242-243. 

2 Isabella II had succeeded her father, Ferdinand VII, in 1833. See below, p. 277. 
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Spanish adventures and at first declined the offer; but Bismarck, 
who scented the possibilities of the situation, procured a renewal 
of the invitation and its acceptance by the Hohenzollem prince 
(July 2, 1870). 

Napoleon III, urged on by his wife and his ministers, professed 
to see in the Hohenzollem acceptance a projected union of 
Germany with Spain reminiscent of the sixteenth-century empire 
of Charles V 1 and menacing to French security. He addressed 
strong protests to the Prussian and Spanish governments; and 
on July 12 it was announced in Madrid that Prince Leopold of 
his own accord had revoked his acceptance of the Spanish crown. 
Here the business might have ended, but the French Emperor 
was pressed by his advisers to utilize the occasion to administer an 
open diplomatic defeat to Prussia. Hence the French ambassador 
at Berlin was instructed to obtain from the King of Prussia a sol- 
emn public promise that he would never permit a Hohenzollem to 
become a candidate for the throne of Spain. The ensuing interview 
of the ambassador with the Prussian King, then at the famous 
watering-place of Ems, was indecisive; and when the interview 
persistent ambassador requested another interview, 
the King merely stated that he was leaving Ems Editing by 
that night and could not receive him. The news of Blsmarck 
this rebuff was telegraphed by the King to Bismarck, who 
after consulting the military chiefs and satisfying h im self that 
Prussia was prepared for war, communicated the despatch to the 
public press — not, however, in the exact original form in which 
he had received it from the King but in a form so edited as to 
convey the impression to Germans that the Prussian King had 
been insulted by the French ambassador and to Frenchmen that 
their ambassador had been insulted by the Prussian King. The 
telegram was rightly calculated to have the effect, in Bismarck’s 
own cynical words, “of a red rag on the Gallic bull.” 

The report of the Ems interview, published in Paris on July 14, 
1870, the French national holiday, threw France into a parox- 
ysm of anger and a frenzy for war. Napoleon HI that The 
night acquiesced in the popular demand and in the 
counsel of his ministry, and decided on war. The next War, 
day the French parliament, with but ten dissenting 1870-1871 
votes, authorized a formal declaration of war against Prussia. 

1 See Vol. I, pp. 2*5-241. 
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The third — and last — of the European wars of the Second Em- 
pire was beginning. 

The Empire entered the Franco-Prussian War (1870-1871) 
with enthusiastic shouting, but with little else. Foreign sympathy 
was largely on the other side, and foreign allies were conspicu- 
ously lacking. For a few days Napoleon III imagined that 
Austria and Italy might join him. But his unwillingness, in the 
face of Catholic opposition within France, to withdraw the 
French garrison from Rome deprived him of any bargaining 
power with King Victor Emmanuel II of Italy; and veiled threats 
from the Russian Tsar convinced the Emperor Francis Joseph 
of Austria that he should await actual French victories before 
pasting his lot against Prussia. So far as the other German states 
were concerned, they promptly joined Prussia — to the delight of 
Bismarck and the chagrin of Napoleon. 

Nor was the French army prepared for the war. While the 
Prussian military machine was operating with precision and 
effectiveness, the French soldiers were slowly mobilized, badly led, 
and hopelessly outnumbered. Napoleon III, now quite ill, was 
excessively timid, and his entire military establishment was 
sadly defective; it was without adequate organization, plans, or 
supplies, and was overrun with dishonest officials and corrupt 
contractors. The outcome could not long remain in doubt. 

Early in August 1870, Marshal MacMahon, who had been 
hurriedly recalled from Algeria to command the French army 
near Strasbourg, suffered such reverses at the hands of the in- 
vading Germans that he was obliged to evacuate the greater 
part of Alsace and fall back upon CMlons. On August 18, an- 
other French army under Marshal Bazaine was defeated by the 
Germans (under Moltke) in a bloody battle at Gravelotte (in 
Lorraine) and shut up in the fortress of Metz. In the emergency, 
Marshal MacMahon counselled Napoleon III, who had just 
joined him at the front, to order a general retirement of the 
French armies upon Paris, where they could be concentrated, 
reenforced, and properly prepared to give decisive battle to the 
Germans. But when the Emperor wired the plan to the Empress, 
whom he had left as Regent at Paris, she wired back that a general 
retreat would mean the overthrow of the Empire and that he 
should go forward at once to the relief of Metz. So Napoleon 
and Marshal MacMahon, with heavy hearts, moved their in- 
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ferior forces down the Meuse River, endeavoring to find a place 
where they might cross and thence drive back the Frencll 
Germans. At Sedan, almost down to the Belgian Defeat 
border, they made the despairing attempt, Septem- at Sedan 
ber 1-2, 1870. Outnumbered and finally encircled, they sur- 
rendered themselves with 81,000 men, having lost in killed and 
wounded about 25,000. The battle of Sedan ter min ated the 
first phase of the Franco-Prussian War; to date the war had 
lasted barely six weeks. 

The battle of Sed an also ended the Second Empire. On Sep- 
tember 4, 1870, when it Became generally known in Paris that 
Napoleon III, together with the main French army De . 
in the field, was a prisoner of the Germans, a self- tionof 
appointed group of republicans, among whom Lion 
Gambetta was conspicuous, proclaimed at the city Proclama- 
hall the deposition of the Emperor and the establish- |oa of 
ment of a republic — the Third French Republic. The French 
Empress Eugenie fled to England, and a “government ®- e P ubI ^ c > 
of national defence” was hastily constituted to rule 
France until peace could be restored and the nation consulted 
on the making of a permanent constitution for the country. 
About the nature of a permanent constitution, there was dif- 
ference of opinion among Frenchmen — between republicans and 
royalists, between radical “socialist” republicans and moderate 
“liberal” republicans, between “legitimist” royalists and “lib- 
eral” royalists — but there was a consensus of opinion that the 
Empire had finally failed and that the Napoleonic dynasty was 
permanently deposed. The Second Empire had done much for 
the internal development of France, but its foreign policy, after 
securing transient glory from the Crimean and Italian wars, had 
led to the frightful year of 1870 and the terrible disaster of Sedan. 

Of the second phase of the Franco-Prussian War of 1870- 
1871 — the phase following Sedan — we shall speak elsewhere. 1 
Here we may note the last chapter in the personal career of 
Napoleon III. He was released from his German Lagt 
prison at the dose of the war (1871) and joined his Years of 
wife and son at Chislehurst in England. He protested ^°“® leon 
against the verdict of the French National Assembly 
that he was “responsible for the ruin, invasion, and dismember- 

1 See below, pp. 244-245. 
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ment of France,” and he penned some apologetic pamphlets. But 
his cause was too hopeless and he was too ill. He died in 
1873. His son — the Prince Imperial, “Napoleon IV” — was 
trained in the British army and met an early death fighting 
Zulus in South Africa in 1879. The Empress Eugenie long sur- 
vived husband and son; she outlived by two years the triumph 
of republican France over imperial Germany in 1918. But there 
was no renewal of the extraordinary fortune which had enabled 
the romantic nephew of Napoleon Bonaparte to dominate France 
from 1848 to 1870. 

3. NATIONALISM IN CENTRAL EUROPE 

The era of the Second French Empire was the era of significant 
national movements in central Europe, movements which were 
highly fruitful for Italians, Germans, and Hungarians, though 
less so for Poles and Czechs. In 1848, at the beginning of the 
era, the revolutionary upheaval throughout central Europe, 
which we have already described, was both liberal and national- 
ist. Thereafter, liberalism declined, at least in Germany, but 
nationalism grew, so that by 1871, at the close of the era, there 
were national states of Italy and Germany and an autonomous 
state of Hungary. We shall now see how the new political order 
was established. 

Italy was the first to erect a national state, and Italian pa- 
triotism during the era was closely associated with liberalism. 
Move- The kingdom of Sardinia, about which the new Italy 
I talian ” was had acquired a typically liberal constitution 
Liberty in 1848, 1 and the most influential patriots in the penin- 
and Union sula, no matter how they might differ about the 
ideal form of national government, were agreed that its prac- 
tical substance should be liberal. This was the conviction 
of the whole group of playwrights, poets, and novelists who, 
from Alfieri and Foscolo at the beginning of the nineteenth cen- 
tury to Manzoni and De Sanctis in the middle of the century, 
contributed to the Italian literary revival — the “risorgimento ” — 
and to the spread of patriotic ardor among literate Italians. 2 
A common liberalism likewise characterized the foremost Italian 

1 See above, pp. 124-125. 

8 On Alfieri and Foscolo, see Vol. I, pp. 570, 699. On Manzoni and De Sanctis, 
see the present volume, above, p. 158. 
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champions of political union, though at first these were divided 
into three factions on the question of the ultimate form of na- 
tional union. 

One faction, radically liberal, was republican. Its outstanding 
exponent was Joseph Mazzini (1805-1872), a native of Genoa 
and the son of a university professor. As a young man „ 
he joined the patriotic revolutionary society of the can Agita- 
Carbonari and was jailed and then exiled for partici- 
pating in one of its riots. In 1831 he projected a new 
and non-secret organization — “Young Italy” — which, composed 
of intellectuals under forty years of age, should conduct an in- 
cessant campaign among all classes of Italians for the purpose 
of instilling in them the duty of liberating their country from 
foreign and domestic tyrants and unifying it under a popular 
“Roman republic.” Mazzini took himself and the cause of 
nationality very seriously; he was the fanatical apostle of a new 
religion. He was a poor organizer and a worse administrator, 
but by word and pen he did inspire. The flood of pamphlets, 
epistles, and instructions which for many years he poured out 
from his exile in France or England, and his flaming personal 
appearances in Italy, as at Rome in 1849/ were supremely 
moving to the Italian youth of his day. At least 50,000 young 
men of the middle classes were enrolled in Mazzini’s “Young 
Italy,” and, though its republicanism proved ineffectual, the 
patriotic and liberal ideas in back of it became a major factor in 
Italian developments from 1831 to 1870. 

The most celebrated -disciple of Mazzini was Joseph Garibaldi 
(1807-1882), a native of Nice, who as a sailor in the royal Sar- 
dinian navy was attracted to “Young Italy” — its Garibaldi 
nationalism and its republicanism, and especially its 
incentive to heroic feats in which by temperament he revelled. 
Condemned to death for participating in a republican insurrec- 
tion on his warship, he escaped and fled to South America, where 
he enlisted in an “Italian legion” and for fourteen years fought 
valiantly in revolutionary wars on that continent. 1 2 Returning 
to Italy, a romantic figure in a red shirt, he led a volunteer army 
of 3,000 personal followers in the Sardinian war of 1848 against 

1 See abbve, pp. 130-13 1. 

2 Victories of Garibaldi in 1846 helped to assure the independence of republican 
Uruguay from monarchical Brazil. 
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Austria, and in Mazzini’s struggle of 1849 against the Pope. Fol- 
lowing the dismal failure of this last venture, Garibaldi took refuge 
in the United States (at New York), where, first as a candle- 
maker and afterwards as a trading skipper, he managed to amass 
a small fortune. In 1854 he returned once more to Italy, living on 
the island of Caprera and awaiting a new opportunity to strike 
for national liberty. 

A second faction, seeking to reconcile traditional conservative 
religion with modem liberalism, was led by Vincent Gioberti 
Federalist (1801-1852), a Piedmontese priest, who, like Garibaldi 
Agitation: and Mazzini, lived many years in exile but, unlike 
Gioberti them, was never a republican. His chief book, the 
■Moral and Civil Primacy of the Italians (1843), urged the histori- 
cal and religious right of national unity and its realization 
through a confederation of existing Italian states, each provided 
with a liberal constitution, and all presided over by the Pope. 
A considerable number of upper-class persons, including pa- 
triotic members of the Catholic clergy, shared Gioberti’s dream, 
and for a time — from 1846 to 1849 — Pope Pius IX appeared to 
sympathize with it. 1 

The third faction, and the one which eventually predominated, 
was that of liberal royalists, particularly those who looked to 
Liberal the liberal King of Sardinia to accomplish the freeing 
Royalist and unifying of Italy. Prior to 1848, this faction had 
Agitation ]-, een p rac tic a lly non-existent. The Sardinian kingdom 
had then been as reactionary as any state in Europe; its govern- 
ment with fine impartiality had imprisoned or exiled any liberal 
advocate of national union, whether republican like Mazzini or 
Garibaldi, or federal like Gioberti. From 1848, however, the 
situation changed. Liberal nationalism took firm root in Sar- 
dinia, and to the Sardinian government Italian patriots turned 
with increasing respect and admiration. 

The change was due in part to developments within the king- 
dom of Sardinia. 2 The kingdom included the fertile and pro- 
gressive district of Piedmont, which, of all districts in Italy, 

1 On the liberalism of Pius DC at this time, see above, pp. 120-121, 125. 

2 It must be borne in mind throughout this section that the words “ Sardinia” 
and “Piedmont” are both used to designate the state in northwestern Italy ruled 
by the royal family of Savoy, whose head, since 1720, had been officially entitled 
“King of Sardinia.” Technically, Sardinia and Piedmont were different areas of one 
state — the former being an island, and the latter being the mainland about Turin. 
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was first affected by the Industrial Revolution, and in which, 
consequently, the nobility and the bourgeoisie were centring 
most naturally devoted to liberalism and in the best in Sar- 
economic position to promote nationalism. In 1848, duua 
as we have learned, the Sardinian King, Charles Albert, acceded 
to liberal demands by establishing free constitutional govern- 
ment within his state and going to war with Austria. 1 Sardinia, 
we know, was twice crushed in 1848-1849 by the weight of Aus- 
trian arms, and Charles Albert despairingly abdicated in the dark 
days of 1849. Yet Sardinia’s liberal constitution remained, and 
so too did the memory of Sardinia’s sacrifices in the cause of 
national liberation. 

Simultaneously, Italian republicanism began to wane. If 
royal Sardinia had failed against Austria, Mazzini had failed 
even more egregiously with his Roman republic of 1849. Wane of 
He had demonstrated that the Italian masses were not Republi- 
really with him; that they were too steeped in mo- camsm 
narchical traditions to support his radical republicanism. By his 
“excesses” at Rome, moreover, he had alienated the order-loving 
middle class, disgusted the clergy, and helped to transform Pope 
Pius IX from a liberal patriot into a reactionary protected by 
French troops. Republicans there were in Italy after 1849, but 
they were a dwindling sect of rather wild-eyed intellectuals and 
workingmen. Mazzini, living in exile, engaged ever more in vain 
plots and conspiracies. And Garibaldi showed an ever greater 
willingness to subordinate his own republican sentiments to the 
practical task of creating a united Italy. 

Even more striking than the decline of republicanism was the 
collapse of Gioberti’s scheme for a federal union of the Italian 
states. Pope Pius IX, on whom the scheme depended, Wane of 
repudiated it after the overthrow of Mazzini’s Re- Federal- 
public and the restoration of the Papal State. He ism 
condemned liberalism as inimical to the traditional rights of 
the church. He likewise evinced hostility to the political unifica- 
tion of Italy, fearing, as his predecessors for centuries had feared, 
that it would decrease his own spiritual authority and cause 
non-Italian nations to regard him merely as a kind of chaplain for 
Italy rather than as Christ’s vicar for the whole world. From 

‘On the liberal Sardinian constitution of 1848, see above, pp. 124-125, and on 
the war of 1848-1849 with Austria, see above, pp. 125, 130. 
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1849, Pius IX was an implacable foe of national change in Italy; 
Defection ca ^ e d on Italian Catholics to resist the “encroach- 
of Pope ments” of Sardinia and on foreign Catholics to help 
Kus IX him retain his temporal sovereignty at Rome. There 
was considerable sympathetic response to his pleas among foreign 
Catholics, especially in France, and French troops were kept at 
Rome by Napoleon III. In Italy, however, Pius IX found that 
he had to deal with patriots as well as with Christians, and that 
a large number of his fellow-countrymen who loyally confessed 
the spiritual supremacy of the Bishop of Rome were bent on 
disregarding his political counsels and on cooperating in the uni- 
fication of Italy. Gioberti, in his last book, the Civil Renovation of 
Italy (1851), retracted his liberal papal plan and advocated the 
expansion of Sardinia into a liberal kingdom of Italy. It was a 
symptom at once of the disillusionment of the papal faction 
among liberal patriots and of the growing attraction of the 
Sardinian royalist party. 

Two personalities in the Sardinian government of the 1850’s 
made significant contributions to the royalist and nationalist 

Sardinian cause — and a great prime minister. The 
Leader- king was Victor Emmanuel II, who succeeded his 
Fo« t0 ^ ^ at ^ er ’ Charles Albert, in 1849. H e endeared himself 
to liberals by retaining, alone of all the Italian princes, 
the constitution which had been granted in 1848; and in the 
eyes of all patriots he gained favor by doing so in the face of 
y, persistent Austrian protests. Victor Emmanuel, more- 

Victor over, had several qualities which won him wide pop- 
5“ ularity: his sober common-sense in crises, his soldierly 
bearing, his loyal support of his ministers, and his bluff 
manners which earned him the title of “the honest king.” The 
recognized piety of his family, too, conciliated many Catholics; 
and he himself was the sort of king whom a republican like Gari- 
baldi could admire. 

Less popular than Victor Emmanuel, but easily the most con- 
structive factor in the political unification of Italy, was Count 

^ Camillo di Cavour (1810-1861). Bom in the very 
Cavour y ear tha,t Metternich became chancellor of Austria, 


and belonging to a noble Piedmontese family, Cavour 
was to become a greater, at least a more permanently successful, 
diplomat than Metternich and to acquire fame as the foremost 
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liberal nation-builder of the nineteenth century. In his teens, 
while he was serving in the Sardinian army, he imbibed strongly 
marked liberal notions and a pronounced dislike of absolutism 
and ecdesiasticism, ideas which an extensive reading of English 
authors and a subsequent sojourn in Great Britain confirmed. In- 
deed, the liberalism which Cavour espoused was that of con- 
temporary England: individualism; material progress; a king 
who would reign without ruling; and a parliament which would 
represent the educated classes and would assure to the nation 
the utmost practicable liberty in political, ecclesiastical, intel- 
lectual, and economic matters. 

During the reign of Charles Albert (1831-1848), whose un- 
steady waverings between liberalism and conservatism had been 
the despair of rational beings, Cavour took no part in govern- 
ment. He helped to manage his family estates. He travelled 
and studied. He interested himself and many of his fellow nobles 
in the new English industrial machinery. He became a director 
of steamship and railway companies, of factories and banks. 
He became part owner and joint editor of a famous journal, 
II Risorgimento, which urged constitutional liberal reform in 
Sardinia and the preparation of the state for leadership in the 
cause of national freedom and union. After the grant of the 
constitution, the waging of the untimely war with Austria 
(1848-1849), and the accession of Victor Emmanuel II, Cavour 
came rapidly to the fore in Sardinian politics. Entering the 
cabinet in 1850, he became prime minister and minister of 
foreign affairs in 1852; and at these posts he remained, with 
but one brief interruption, until his death in 1861. 

As premier, Cavour strove to promote the material welfare of 
his country in accordance with English liberal models. Tariffs 
were lowered. The building of factories and the im- Cavour’s 
portation of machinery were encouraged. Roads were 
improved and railways constructed. The public within 
budget was reorganized, and the taxes, though in- Sardinia 
creased, were more equitably distributed. At the same time, 
Cavour sought to lessen the influence of the church in Sardinia 
and to restrict its privileges. He expelled the Jesuits from the 
country and suppressed a goodly number of monastic establish- 
ments. His ideal, he said, was “a free church in a free state,” 
but in practice he was subordinating tjie church to the state. 
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In this he had the support of the Sardinian parliament and of 
many Italian patriots. 

Cavour directed liberal reforms in Sardinia at the very time 
when other parts of Italy were in the throes of reaction against 
the revolutionary upheaval of 1848-1849. Pope Pius IX was 
Reaction- now pursuing a reactionary policy in the Papal State 
axy Pol- in central Italy. In southern Italy, a thoroughly des- 
Otier 1 potic sway was exercised by the cruel and treacherous 
Italian Bourbon King of the Two Sicilies, Ferdinand II 
States (1830-1859), who was nicknamed “King Bomba” in 
reference to the bombardments which he decreed against towns 
that offended him and who kept some 30,000 political prisoners 
in filthy jails. In the three duchies of north-central Italy — 
Tuscany, Parma, and Modena 1 — the local governments were 
more benevolent but quite arbitrary. In the important lands of 
northern Italy east of Piedmont — Lombardy and Venetia — a 
reactionary Austrian governor carried out instructions from ultra- 
conservative ministers at Vienna. In all these regions, the native 
Italians were infected with revolutionary liberalism and nation- 
alism, but they appeared powerless to act. Austria maintained 
large garrisons in the provinces of Venetia and Lombardy, 
which she owned outright; and thence she might despatch troops 
to support the King of the Two Sicilies, who was her ally, or 
to safeguard the Dukes of Tuscany, Parma, and Modena, all of 
whom were related by family ties to the Habsburg Emperor of 
Austria. Outside Sardinia, the one state in Italy not directly 
protected by Austrian soldiers was the Papal State, and this was 
guarded by French soldiers. 

In the circumstances, Italian liberals and patriots turned 
ever more expectantly, during the 1850’s, toward Sardinia, to- 
ward its king and its prime minister. Sardinia could set an ex- 
ample of liberalism, but could it free and unite all Italy? It 
had failed to do so and had been terribly beaten by Austria in 
1848-1849. It was still comparatively weak, and its population 
aggregated less than five million. The national task before it 
was difficult and seemingly impossible. 

1 A fourth duchy — that of Lucca — had been incorporated into Tuscany in 1847. 
In addition to the six nominally “independent 5 ’ Italian states mentioned in the 
above paragraph— Sardinia, the Two Sicilies, the Papal State, Tuscany, Parma, 
and Modena — the infinitesimal republic of San Marino still survived from the mid- 
dle ages. 
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Cavour, however, was not easily disheartened. Reforms within 
Sardinia, in his mind, were but a prelude to a far more ambitious 
plan — the political union of the entire Italian peninsula cavour’s 
under Victor Emmanuel II — and the greater the ob- National 
stacles to it, the more dogged was Cavour’s deter- Policles 
mination to surmount them. He cooperated with the King in 
reorganizing the Sardinian army and improving its discipline. 
He had mysterious conversations with Garibaldi. He patron- 
ized secret societies which aimed at binding together throughout 
Italy the scattered elements of resistance to Austrian control. 
Above all, he utilized his great diplomatic talents in order to 
enlist foreign aid for Sardinia in the war which he contemplated 
with Austria. 

Cavour’s first significant step in foreign policy was to cause 
diminutive Sardinia in 1855 to join France and Great Britain 
(and the Ottoman Empire) in the Crimean War Sardinia 
against Russia. 1 He expected Austria to side with in the Crf- 
Russia in this war, and in joining France and Britain meaa War 
he counted on their support against Austrian rule in Italy. The 
persistent neutrality of Austria rendered abortive this part of 
his scheme, but Cavour had the satisfaction of reaping other 
rewards which he had foreseen. Sardinia gained the ardent 
sympathy of liberals all over western Europe, and Cavour 
was enabled to attend the peace congress at Paris (1856) and 
there expose at length and in the angry tones of which he could 
be master the injustice and iniquity of Austrian rule in Italy. 

His next step was to cement the alliance between Sardinia and 
France, for he had made up his mind that French assistance would 
be most practicable and most effective in expelling the Sar dinian 
Austrians from Italy. In this step he was aided by the Alliance 
sympathy of French liberals and by the pressure which p 1 ^ C6 
they exerted on Napoleon III, and he knew how to 
flatter the French Emperor and to appeal to his various motives 
for intervening in Italy. Nevertheless the difficulties were great. 
Napoleon III was timid and hesitating, and French Catholics be- 
sought him not to help Sardinia in a policy which was sure to 
be most distasteful to the Pope. 

Only in July 1858 was an agreement reached between Cavour 
and Napoleon. France would cooperate in “freeing Italy from 

x See above, pp. 196-197. 
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the Alps to the Adriatic,” in driving the Austrians from Lombardy 
and Venetia and sanctioning the union of these provinces with 
Sardinia. In return, Sardinia would cede to France (subject to 
confirmation by plebiscite) the border duchy of Savoy and the 
border city of Nice. It still required a nice exercise of Cavour’s 
diplomatic talents to pick a quarrel with Austria in such a way 
that to the world at large Sardinia and France would appear 
justified in fighting a war. Finally, in April 1859, the Austrian 
government was led to present an ultimatum to Sardinia, de- 
manding immediate demobilization of its army. The rejection of 
the ultimatum was the signal for the beginning of hostilities. 

The actual war between Sardinia and France, on one side, and 
The War Austria, on the other, lasted only from April to July, 
of 1859 1859. Its course and its significance for France and 

Austria f° r the fortunes of Napoleon III have already been 
sketched. 1 We know that the allies won notable victo- 
ries at Magenta and Solferino, and that the French Emperor 
stopped short and made peace with Austria before he had ful- 
Sardinia’s filled his promise to “free Italy from the Alps to the 
Adriatic.” In fact he fulfilled only half of his prom- 
ise: he turned over Lombardy (including Milan) 
to Sardinia, but he left Austria in possession of 
Venetia (including Venice). Cavour and other pa- 
triotic Sardinians were bitterly disappointed by Napoleon’s 
“betrayal.” 2 Yet the French Emperor had enabled Sardinia 
to annex Lombardy and thereby to double her area and 
population, and simultaneously his military intervention had 
incited in central Italy a patriotic outburst which Cavour 
could reasonably expect to utilize for further annexations to 
Sardinia. The defeat of Austria left the rulers of the 
duchies of Tuscany, Parma, and Modena without 
their customary foreign support, and against the riot- 
ing of their liberal and nationalist subjects they could 
not stand. Wherefore they abdicated and fled, while 
provisional revolutionary governments took charge 
of the respective duchies and petitioned for their 
union with Sardinia. In parts of the Papal State, likewise — at 
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1 See above, pp. 199-200. 

8 Cavour was so angiy that he resigned his office. However, he continued to 
advise Victor Emmanuel unofficially, and soon formally returned to office. 
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Bologna and throughout Romagna, for example — rioting oc- 
curred against the Pope and in favor of the Sardinian King. 
Cavour responded to the petitions by sending commissioners to 
administer all these regions of north-central Italy in the name 
of Victor Emmanuel. 

After protracted negotiations, Cavour and Napoleon III 
arrived at a new agreement in March i860. Napoleon, to the 
dismay of French Catholics, consented to the annexation of the 
duchies and papal Romagna by Sardinia. Cavour, with a heavy 
heart, paid the Emperor’s price by consenting to the Loss of 
annexation of Savoy and Nice to France. Plebiscites Savoy 
were formally held and the annexations were duly ^ Nice 
made. To the acquisition of Lombardy in 1859, Sardinia thus 
added in i860 a large part of central Italy. She had had to part 
with Savoy (the original possession of her royal family) and 
with the port of Nice, but these losses were very minor in com- 
parison with her gains. And she was about to gain still more. 

Close upon the heels of the unifying movement in northern 
and central Italy came a similar movement in the south, the 
credit for whose guidance belongs, however, less to Cavour or 
Victor Emmanuel than to Garibaldi. The tyranny of the Bour- 
bon Kings of the Two Sicilies was notorious; Ferdinand II, the 
infamous “Bomba,” had been succeeded in 1859 by Francis II, 
but the change of sovereign meant no change of system. The 
very next year groups of Sicilians, aroused by the stir- Sicilian 
ring events in northern and central Italy, rose in 
revolt. Forthwith, Garibaldi assembled at Genoa a rem g 0 f 
volunteer army — the celebrated “ redshirts ” — in prep- Na P les 
aration for a filibustering expedition in aid of the Sicilian 
rebels. As the governments of Sardinia and the Two Sicilies 
were at peace with each other, it was the duty of Cavour as the 
responsible minister of the former to prevent the use of the Sar- 
dinian port of Genoa as a base of attack against the latter. 
But Cavour was willing to sacrifice the obligations of interna- 
tional law to the expediencies of Italian nationalism. While openly 
he threatened the “red-shirts” with arrest and punishment, 
secretly he intimated to Garibaldi that the expedition might 
proceed. 

Garibaldi left Genoa with his picturesque volunteers in May 
i860, and was received by the Sicilian revolutionaries with 
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enth usiasm . Within three months he was master of the island. 
Gari _ Thence he crossed over to the mainland and in Septem- 
baldi’s ber took possession of Naples. Francis II, deserted 
tiontoto by many of his own troops and unable now to procure 
Southern Austrian soldiers, retired with a small force to the for- 
Italy, i860 £ ress Q a gt a> Garibaldi’s swift and almost complete 
conquest of the kingdom of the Two Sicilies exalted him to the 
position of a popular idol, and for a time it appeared as though 
he would become a republican dictator. To offset the danger of 
an Italy divided between a royalist north and a republican 
south, Cavour and Victor Emmanuel then decided that Sardinia 
should actively intervene. A Sardinian army invaded the Papal 
State, defeated the papal troops, and passed on into the Neapol- 
itan territory, besieging Francis II at Gaeta and joining the 
Garibaldian volunteers at Naples. Cavour, despite the vehement 
gar protests of Pope Pius IX, announced Sardinia’s appro- 

dinia’s priation of the whole Papal State except Rome and its 

immediately surrounding territory (September i860), 
Sicily, and in November Victor Emmanuel II rode side by 
an^Most s ^ e ^th Garibaldi through the streets of Naples amid 
of Papal the bravos of the populace. Garibaldi was a republican 
i86o e ’ but he was more a patriot; for the sake of national 
unity, he put aside personal preference and personal 
ambition and turned over the Two Sicilies to his king. A pleb- 
iscite confirmed Garibaldi’s action. The surrender of Gaeta 
and the exile of Francis II in February 1861 removed the last 
internal obstacle to the unification of Sicily and Naples and the 
major portion of the Papal State with the already enlarged 
Sardinian kingdom. 

There were no serious external obstacles. Austria was in no 
position, since her recent military reverses, to play her traditional 
r61e as protector of separate Italian states; she was now concerned 
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far more vitally with Germany and Hungary than with Italy. 
British public opinion was overwhelmingly favorable to Italian 
unity and Sardinian liberalism; Palmerston, the British foreign 
minister, was on the best of terms with Cavour. Only the French 
Emperor might make trouble. Napoleon III, however, was too 
worried about the internal situation in France to pursue any 
consistent policy about the internal affairs of Italy. He contented 
himself with strengthening the French garrison at Rome and 
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warning Sardinia not to trespass on what remained of the Papal 
State. 

Thus it befell that within the two years from 1859 to 1861 
all the disparate Italian states, except Rome and Venetia, were 
politically united under Sardinia’s patriotic king and liberal 
constitution. Sardinia, with its previous population of Creation 
barely five million, was enlarged into an Italian state of King- 
with a population of twenty-two million. The Sar- °* 86l 
dinian parliament was transformed into an Italian 
parliament, and on March 17, 1861, Victor Emmanuel II dropped 
the title of King of Sardinia and assumed that of King of Italy. 



Italy, 1861-1866 


Less than three months later Cavour died, a victim of his own 
restless energy, but his ambitions were already largely realized 
Most of Italy was united, and the new Italian regime was liberal 
The successful issue of the struggle for Italian national free 
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dom and unity had important effects on the Habsburg Empire. 
Austria’s defeat in the war of 1859 not only deprived her of the 
preeminent position which she had held in Italy since 
Austria* 11 1815 an d obliged her to surrender all her possessions 
there (except Venetia), but also cost her a considerable 
loss of prestige in Germany and a considerable growth of dis- 
ruptive nationalist spirit within her own realm. This spirit, 
at once nationalist and liberal, had been kept in check by Met- 
temich from 1815 to 1848. It had broken loose in 1848 in German 
Austria, Czech Bohemia, Magyar Hungary, and Yugoslav 
Croatia, but, after threatening to subvert the whole empire, 
had been suppressed in 1849, as we know, by the reactionary 
labors of Prince Schwarzenberg and by the cooperation of Russian 
troops. 1 Now, in 1859, following the failure of Austria’s ultra- 
conservative government to keep its hold on Italy, there was a 
notable recrudescence of liberal and nationalist agitation in Hun- 
gary, in Bohemia, and in German Austria. 

To allay the unrest and stave off revolution, the Emperor 
Francis Joseph made concessions. In i860 he extended the pow- 
ers of the provincial diets in Bohemia and Croatia and restored 
Francis the Hungarian Diet (or parliament) as it had been 
Ctmces- Pri° r to 1849. Then, in 1861, he promulgated for the 
sions, whole Habsburg Empire a constitution, according to 
i860 which the levying of taxes and the enactment of laws 
would be subject to the approval of a central parliament elected 
by the provincial diets and meeting regularly at Vienna. This 
Austrian constitution of 1861 did not work very well; the central 
parliament proved to be a cockpit for spokesmen of rival na- 
tionalities within the empire rather than an orderly and effec- 
tive legislative body; and the Hungarian leaders particularly 
demanded the substitution of a federal for a centralized system 
of government. Nevertheless, Francis Joseph had made a ges- 
ture of “constitutionalism,” and the new ministry which he 
instituted in 1860-1861 pleased many liberals throughout his 
dominions and likewise in Germany. 

Throughout Germany, especially in Prussia, the Italian de- 
velopments of 1859-1861 had a profound influence. German 
liberals, who had been depressed and silenced since their fiasco 
of 1848-1849, were heartened by the triumph of Italian liber- 

1 See above, pp. 131-133. 
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alism to speak out anew and boldly in behalf of thoroughly 
liberal institutions in the several German states and Reviv . al of 
in behalf of a close union of the German people under Liberal- 
liberal auspices. Moreover, the weakness which Aus- j| m 511 
tria displayed in 1859 convinced many Germans that ermafly 
not she but Prussia must be the standard-bearer of German 
national unity, and that, just as Sardinia had unified Italy by 
forcing Austria out of the peninsula, so Prussia could unify 
Germany by forcing Austria out of the German Confederation. 

This conviction was entertained not so much in the South 
German states or by liberals as in Prussia and by conservatives. 
Conservatives and reactionaries had dominated Prus- intensifi- 
sia since 1849 — not only the king and his ministry ^tiori^of 
but also the nominally ‘ ‘ liberal ’ ’ parliament which had i S m in 
been provided for in the Prussian constitution of 1850. 1 Germany 
Prussian conservatism remained strong, but while it combated 
the political and economic doctrines of liberals, it tended more 
and more to appropriate their nationalist ardor. It was not the 
constitutional liberalism of contemporary Italy which appealed to 
Prussian (and German) conservatives, but Sardinia’s example of 
forceful nationalism. Austria had humiliated Prussia in 1850 and 
compelled King Frederick William IV to agree to the reestablish- 
ment of the German Confederation which was loose and weak and 
presided over by Austria. 2 What a blow that had been to the 
pride of Frederick William and all good Prussians! 

Now, however, Austria was weakening; and the hopes of 
Prussian conservatives, as well as of German liberals, expanded. 
On the eve of Austrian defeat in Italy, the supreme direction of 
Prussian affairs had passed from the romantic, volatile Frederick 
William IV to his prosaic and soldierly brother, Wil- w;m am j 
liam. 3 William was not intellectually brilliant, but he King of 
possessed qualities which endeared him to the tradi- ussia 
tional governing classes of Prussia; he was industrious and 
honest, rigidly conservative, deeply religious, and fully convinced 
of the divine right of kingship. Above all he was a soldier; in 
military matters he had an absorbing interest which recalls the 

1 See above, pp. 134, 138. 

2 See above, pp. 135-136. 

8 Frederick William. IV went insane in 1858 and died in 1861. William was prince- 
regent from 1858 to 1861, and king as William I from 1861 to 1888. 
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Hohenzollerns of the eighteenth century. As soon as he was in 
power, William began a reform of the Prussian army. He chose 
as its chief of staff a specially gifted officer, General Helmuth von 
Moltke (1800-1891), and in 1859 he appointed a remarkable or- 
ganizing genius, Albrecht von Roon (1803-1879), as minister of 
war. Then, William zealously backed the recommendations of 
Roon that steps should be taken forthwith to extend the principle 
of compulsory military training: that 63,000, instead of the pre- 
vailing 40,000, young men should be conscripted annually; that 
the term of active service should be three years; and that the 
necessary increase of financial expenditure should be authorized 
by the Prussian parliament. 

The King and his conservative advisers were eager for military 
reform, but the lower house of the Prussian parliament was less so. 
This body was responsive to the liberal sentiment which was then 
Impasse resurgent among the middle classes of Prussia. The lib- 
in Prussia eral leaders were not acutely hostile to military reform 
Rin^and as suc ^> but they were anxious to make Prussia a 
Parlia.- limited constitutional monarchy with responsible par- 
m8at liamentary government, and they believed that by 
holding up the financial appropriations for military reform they 
could compel the King to acquiesce. With the liberals in the lower 
house combined enough moderates and conservatives of pro- 
Austrian proclivities to embarrass the King and his ministers. At 
first, the parliament authorized a temporary trial of the reform, 
but in 1861 it refused further appropriations. Whereupon, the 
King dissolved the lower house and ordered new elections, but the 
results were as disappointing to him as they were encouraging for 
liberalism. The lower house in 1862 comprised 100 Conservatives, 
23 Moderate Liberals, and 235 Progressives — the last representing 
a new political party consciously patterned after the British and 
Italian liberal parties and resolved to make the King pursue 
liberal policies and submit to real parliamentary government. 
The Prussian parliament was now definitely arrayed against 
King William and his conservative mi nis ters. There was resolu- 


Bismarck 
to the 
King’s 
Rescue 


tion on both sides, and an open conflict between them. 

The impasse was broken through by a statesman 
whom Roon prevailed upon King William to appoint 
as his chief minister in 1862. The statesman was 


Otto von Bismarck, and the policy which he would pursue he 
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announced to the Prussian parliament promptly and a bit 
ominously: “Not by speeches and majority resolutions are the 
great questions of the time decided — that was the mistake of 
1848 and 1849 — but by iron and blood.” 

Bismarck belonged, like Roon, to the country gentry, still 
the most influential social class in Prussia, whose members for 
centuries had divided their attention between their own landed 
estates and the public service, military or civil, of their Hohen- 
zollem sovereigns. Born in the comfortable ancestral manor-house 
at Schonhausen, some forty miles west of Berlin, in 1815, the year 
of the Congress of Vienna, he had been brought up 
to combine the aristocratic traditions of his class with marck’s 
the enthusiastic patriotism stimulated by Prussia’s role ® 
in the overthrow of the first Napoleon. As a young and Ultra- 
man he had acquitted himself but illy at the universi- Cons tsrva- 
ties of Gottingen and Berlin, and had been dismissed 
from the civil service for “deficiency in regularity and discipline.” 
His marriage in 1847 with the pious daughter of a neighboring 
landlord had steadied him and confirmed his attachment to the 
Lutheran state church and to ultra-conservative principles. 

During the revolutionary upheaval of 1848-1849 Bismarck had 
consistently defended the existing Prussian state against the 
liberals. He offered to bring his peasants to Berlin to protect 
Frederick William IV, and, when the King promised the grant 
of a Prussian constitution, Bismarck voted in a minority of two 
against returning thanks. He scoffed at the efforts of the Frank- 
furt Assembly to unify Germany on a platform of constitutional 
liberties and rejoiced at the refusal of Frederick William to take 
the imperial crown “from the gutter.” Out of fealty to his King, 
he acquiesced in the one permanent concession which Frederick 
William IV made to liberalism — the Prussian constitution of 
1850, with its parliament and its curious three-class electoral 
system — but he was active in forming a definite Conservative 
party which would resist any further liberalizing of Prussia, any 
parliamentary legislation or ministerial policy inimical to the 
royal prerogative, to agricultural interests, to the army, or to the 
Lutheran Church. 

In 1851 Bismarck had entered his King’s diplomatic service, 
hugely enjoying it and evincing a marked aptitude for it. As 
Prussian representative in the revived Diet of the German Con- 
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federation from 1851 to 1859, he not only acquired an unrivalled 
knowledge of general German politics but also deepened his 
earlier distrust and dislike of Austria. As ambassador at St. 
Petersburg for the next three years, he learned Russian and won 
the warm regard of the Tsar. As Prussian ambassador at Paris 
for a few months in 1862, he obtained a pretty accurate insight 
into the complexities of Napoleon Ill’s character. 

Now, in the autumn of 1862, Otto von Bismarck was summoned 
to Berlin by King William I, chiefly on the advice of Roon, in 
order to “tame” the self-willed majority in the Prussian parlia- 
Big ment. It was a task after Bismarck’s own heart. With 

marck’s the King’s military policy he was in full sympathy; he 
Dictator- f e it it essential to the leadership which he believed 
w£in Prussia should assume in the unification of Germany. 
i862 S i 866 both his political principles and his class con- 
sciousness gave zest to the prospect of an encounter 
with the bourgeois liberals who constituted the obstructionist 
majority in the parliament. For a brief time Bismarck, as presi- 
dent of the ministry, tried to break down the Progressive majority 
by a variety of methods — compromise, cajolery, entreaty, bribery. 
The Progressives stubbornly resisted him, and in 1863 they de- 
clined to vote the governmental budget unless the King should 
dismiss Bismarck. 

Whereupon Bismarck, with the King’s consent, proceeded to 
govern Prussia without a legal budget and without a parliament. 
As virtual dictator and in flat violation of the constitution of 
1850, he decreed the levy and collection of taxes and the execu- 
tion of the whole program of military reform. The Prussian 
Progressives grumbled, of course; and liberals in the other Ger- 
man states, contrasting the reactionary dictatorship of Prussia 
with the recently inaugurated constitutionalism in Austria, 
heaped abuse on Bismarck and loudly demanded to be saved 
from any national union which would exclude Austria and put 
Prussia and her swaggering minister at the head. Yet neither 
abuse nor grumbling altered Bismarck’s course. For nearly four 
years he maintained the unconstitutional regime in Prussia under 
the questionable maxim that the end justifies the means. He 
knew from earlier experience that the Prussian liberals were more 
given to words than to action; that while, under the electoral 
system, they might have a majority in the parliament they did 
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not necessarily have one in the country at large. He knew, too, 
that they were not likely to resort to violence in a state where 
there was no tradition of successful revolution and where the 
masses were habitually deferential to king, aristocracy, and army. 
So far as the other German states were concerned, he would tem- 
porarily flout their liberalism and their pro-Austrian sentiment and 
act on the assumption that most of their citizens, like most Prus- 
sians, would not care, in the long run, how a German national 
state was achieved so long as it was achieved. Bismarck’s estimate 
of the situation proved correct. To the undoing of his Progressive 
opponents, patriotism was a more basic attribute of the mass of 
Prussians (and eventually of other Germans) than liberalism, 
and the reformed Prussian army — splendid machine as it was — 
served as a safeguard against revolution. 

The reformed army could also be used — and this was Bis- 
marck’s basic interest in it — to create a national German state 
in which Prussia would occupy the chief position. 

This undoubtedly would involve a war with Austria, marck’s 
for the Habsburg Emperor would not voluntarily sur- ? 
render the German primacy which his ancestors had Unifica- 
held for centuries. With the reformed army, however, tionof^ 
Prussia should be able to beat Austria as decisively as 
Sardinia and France had recently defeated her. It might be un- 
fortunate, from the standpoint of liberal nationalism, to exclude 
German Austria by force of arms from the contemplated German 
nation; but it was the price which Bismarck would gladly pay for 
the establishment of a Prussianized Germany. Consequently, 
while Bismarck was seemingly engrossed in Prussian military re- 
form, he was ever on the alert for a plausible excuse for using the 
army against Austria. Such an excuse he cleverly detected in a 
reopening of the dispute with Denmark over the duchies of 
Schleswig-Holstein. 

It will be recalled that these duchies, ruled by the King of 
Denmark and peopled mainly by Germans, had been a bone of 
contention in 1848 between liberal nationalists of Germany and 
those of Denmark; that Prussia had then championed the Ger- 
man cause; and that, through the diplomatic intervention of the 
Great Powers, a compromise had been effected in 1852 highly 
favorable to Denmark: the duchies were not to be incorporated 
in the kingdom of Denmark, but the King of Denmark would 
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remain their sovereign. 1 Now in 1863, following the death 
of Frederick VII of Denmark, his successor, Chris- 
tian IX, responded to patriotic demands of his Danish 
subjects by accepting a new constitution which, con- 
trary to the agreement of 1852, unified the political 
institutions of Denmark and the duchies. The German 
response was an opposing wave of patriotic agitation and com- 
bined threats from Austria and Prussia, neither of which would 
be outdone by the other in bidding for leadership of the popular 
German cause. Christian IX refused to budge. And in 1864 en- 
sued a brief war between Denmark on one side and Austria and 
Frussia on the other. The Danes fought furiously, but, unable to 
obtain foreign help and overborne by force of numbers, they were 
obliged to submit in October 1864 to the terms of the treaty of 
Vienna, in accordance with which their King renounced all his 
rights in the duchies in favor of Austria and Prussia. 

The sequel to the Danish War of 1864 was, as Bismarck antic- 
ipated, a quarrel between Austria and Prussia over the disposi- 
tion of the spoils. Austria at once proposed that the 
duchies be made a separate state under a German 
prince of their own, who would be, of course, a mem- 
ber of the loose German Confederation; and the Diet 
of the Confederation, by a small majority, endorsed 
the Austrian proposal. Bismarck’s reply was to deny 
the right of the Diet to interfere in a matter which 
concerned Austria and Prussia alone. As neither of these Powers 
felt quite ready for war, diplomatic negotiations were under- 
_ taken between them, leading to the temporary con- 
rary com- vention of Gastein (August 1865), whereby, pending 
Convert = a se ttl em ent, Schleswig would be occupied and 
tionof administered by Prussia, and Holstein by Austria. 2 

Gastein, The convention of Gastein was advantageous to 

Bismarck’s schemes: it conveyed to the world an 
impression that Prussia was conciliatory; it registered Austria’s 
formal repudiation of her first proposal that the question at issue 
was for the German Confederation to decide; and by surrender- 

1 See above, pp. 132-133, note. 

J A third and smaller duchy, that of Lauenburg, had been associated with Schles- 
wig and Holstein in the disputes between Germany and Denmark, in the Danish 
war, and in the treaty of Vienna. By the convention of Gastein, Austria, in return 
for a money payment, permitted Prussia to annex Lauenburg outright. 
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ing to Austria the duchy of Holstein, encircled by Prussian 
territories, it provided a splendid oportunity for Bismarck to 
engineer exasperating plots against Austrian rule. 

Before precipitating a civil war in Germany between Prussia 

and Austria, Bismarck was anxious to ensure the former against 

the danger of foreign intervention in behalf of the Big 

latter. Austria, he knew, would be the champion of marck’s 

the German Confederation which had been erected in piplomat- 

ic Pr6D&“ 

1815 under the joint guaranty of the Great Powers of rations for 
Europe. Might not one or another of the Great War^with 
Powers join with Austria to prevent him from sup- 
planting that Confederation with a closely knit national state 
under Prussian auspices? He gave thought to Great Britain, 
Russia, and France, and also to the newly founded kingdom of 
Italy. From Britain he expected no trouble. British opinion was 
unmistakably favorable to Prussia, partly by reason of the free- 
trade policy of the Prussian Zollverein in contrast with the pro- 
tectionist policy of Austria, and partly by reason of the romantic 
antipathy of English liberals to any Continental Power, such as 
Russia or Austria, which, as in Hungary, Italy, or Germany, 
opposed national freedom and union. Nor did Bismarck antic- 
ipate any trouble from Russia. He knew that the Tsar had been 
greatly offended by Austria’s refusal to aid Russia during the 
Crimean War; and he was sure, on the other hand, that the Tsar 
was sincerely grateful for Prussia’s offer of assistance to Russia 
in suppressing the Polish revolt of 1863. 1 

The attitude of France was more problematical. French 
opinion of all sorts, liberal, Catholic, and nationalist, was much 
more anti-Prussian than anti- Austrian, and no Frenchman could 
be expected to wax enthusiastic about the establish- Securing 
ment of a united, powerful Germany on the Rhine. French- 
Bismarck understood Napoleon III, however, and j^ utral “ 
thought it safe to gamble on the French Emperor’s 
natural timidity, on the difficulties which at the moment he was 
encountering in far-away Mexico, and on the obvious unpre- 
paredness of the French army. Bismarck took the trouble, as 
we have seen, to visit Napoleon III at Biarritz in October 1865, 
to solicit his friendly benevolence, and vaguely to hint to him 
that, if Prussia were given a free hand in Germany, France 

1 On this revolt, see below, p. 260. 
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might get some “compensation.” 1 Bismarck trusted that Prussia 
with her reformed army would make such quick work of Austria 
as to preclude any effective French intervention. 

From Italy Bismarck expected more than mere neutrality. 
This state had been formally erected in 1861, but it conspic- 
Securing uously lacked two provinces — Papal Rome, guarded 
Italian by French troops, and Yenetia, still held by Austria. 

Alliance There was no immediate prospect of acquiring Rome, 
but the strained relations between Austria and Prussia promised 
to afford Italy an early opportunity to do what Napoleon III 
had failed to do — to wrest Venetia from Austria. In the circum- 
stances, the Italian government was receptive to Bismarck’s 
overtures, and in April 1866 it concluded a formal alliance with 
him: if war broke out within three months between Prussia and 
Austria, Italy would join the former and obtain Venetia from 
the latter. 

It was now the business of Bismarck to provoke Austria to 
war. He multiplied his intrigues against the Austrian admin- 
Provoking istration of Holstein; and when Austria, unable to 
Austria obtain satisfaction from him, complained to the 

to War Frankfurt Diet of the German Confederation, he 

declared that Austria had thereby violated the convention of 
Gastein. He at once despatched Prussian troops to occupy 
Holstein and oust the Austrian officials, and almost simultane- 
ously he submitted to the Diet a scheme for reforming the 
Confederation and excluding Austria from it. By this time — 
in June 1866 — the Austrian government at Vienna was thor- 
oughly aroused against Bismarck and Prussia; it 
called upon the Diet not only to reject the “reform” 
but also to authorize a general mobilization throughout 
Germany in order to restrain Prussia from interfer- 
ing with Austrian rights in Holstein and in the Con- 
federation. The Prussian representative in the Diet 
protested, but the representatives of most of the 
other states sided with Austria and voted accordingly. 
The pro-Austrian attitude of the lesser German states 
was taken in response to the personal wishes of their 
respective sovereigns, who^ foresaw a diminution of 
power and prestige if the loose German~Cbnfederation should be 

x See above, p. 206. 
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“reformed” into a dose union under the hegemony of Prussia; 
but their attitude was applauded, in central and southern Ger- 
many, alike by liberals who feared Prussian conservatism and 
militarism and by Catholics whose cultural sympathies were 
Austrian. 1 

The action of the Diet was interpreted by Bismarck as tanta- 
mount to a joint attack upon Prussia by the other Austria 
German states. He recalled the Prussian representa- Supported 
tive from Frankfurt, announced Prussia’s secession German 
from the Confederation, and proclaimed to the world States 
that against Austria and her German allies Prussia would fight 
a “defensive” war for the national union of Germany. Prussia 
Italy, of course, was soon found on the Prussian Joined 
side. And so astutely had Bismarck managed the by Italy 
affair that public opinion in most foreign countries was prepon- 
derantly favorable to Prussia. 

The actual war between Prussia and Italy, on one side, and 
Austria and lesser German states, on the other, was of such 
surprisingly brief duration as to earn for it the name of Seven 
Weeks’ War (1866). Austria was not nearly as well Seven 
prepared as Prussia. Moreover, she had to fight de- weeks’ 
fensively and simultaneously on two widely separated of 
fronts — in Bohemia against invading Prussians and in 
Venetia against invading Italians — and all the while she was 
not quite certain of the loyalty of her own Hungarians. In fact, 
the Hungarians were loyal, for reasons which we shall presently 
indicate. In fact, too, the Austrian army in Venetia repulsed 
the Italians, and an Austrian fleet in the Adriatic defeated an 
Italian squadron. What really brought disaster to Austria was 
the Prussian military machine. It moved with vigor and speed. 
First it broke the feeble resistance of the lesser German states, 
one by one, before they had time to complete their mobiliza- 
tions and join hands with Austria. Then it moved with its full 
force against the army which Austria had managed to assemble 
in Bohemia. The ensuing battle of Sadowa (Koniggratz), on 
July 3, 1866, was the decisive engagement of the war. It was an 

1 In central Germany the kingdoms of Saxony and Hanover, and in southern 
Germany the kingdoms of Bavaria and Wurttemberg, the duchies of Hesse- 
Darmstadt and Hesse-Cassel, and the free city of Frankfurt, were formally allied 
with Austria. 
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overwhelming victory for the Prussians, establishing their rep- 
utation for military preeminence in the world and 


Results of having significant effects on the nationalist movements 
Prussian both in Germany and in Italy and on the internal 
Victory politics of Prussia, of the lesser German states, of the 


Austrian Empire, and of France. 



Prussia in the German Confederation, 1815-1866 


By the treaty of Prague (August 23, 1866), Austria was obliged 
to cede Venetia to Italy and Holstein to Prussia, to pay 
tfa>s S ~ a small war indemnity, and to consent to the dissolution 
Exclusion of the German Confederation and the erection of a 
Germany North German state of which Prussia would be the head 

o?Venetia ^ rom w ^ c ^- s ^ e herself would be excluded. Thus 
to Italy while the new Italy was absorbing more and more 
Italians, a large number of Germans — the Austrian 
Germans — were being definitely cut off from the new Germany. 
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Bismarck confirmed Prussian dominance by the arrangements 
which he made after the Seven Weeks’ War with the other 
German states. Some of them he annexed outright 2 . Prus- 
in order to round out Prussia’s misshapen territories, sian 4°" 
to increase her population and economic resources, and ^thin 
to strengthen her military position. Into Prussia, ac- Germany 
cordingly, he incorporated the duchies of Schleswig-Holstein, 



Prussia in the North German Confederation, 1867 


the kingdom of Hanover, 1 the duchies of Hesse-Cassel and 
Nassau, and the free city of Frankfurt. These additions were 


1 Hanover had been joined in a personal union with Great Britain from 1714 to 
1837, when Queen Victoria had succeeded to the throne of the latter. The law of 
succession in Hanover prescribed that its sovereign must be male, and hence in 
1837 her uncle had become King Ernest of Hanover, and he had been succeeded in 
1851 by his son, George V. In 1866 this George V was deposed and exiled, and 
Hanover was annexed by Prussia. See genealogical table at p. 489. 
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important. For the first time, the Hohenzollem sovereign of 
Prussia was king of compact and continuous lands stretching 
from Russia and Denmark to the Main River and the French 
frontier; he gained more than 27,000 square miles of territory 
and almost five million subjects. Henceforth, excluding Austria, 
two-fifths of the area and two-thirds of the population of all 
Germany belonged to Prussia. 

With the lesser German states north of the Main River which 
were not annexed outright by Prussia — twenty in number — 

3. Forma- Bismarck negotiated an arrangement whereby they 

tion of joined Prussia in 1867 in a new and closely knit North 
German German Confederation. Each state retained a measure 
Confed- of local autonomy, but all were subordinated to a 
eration federal government, whose executive authority was 

vested in the King of Prussia as hereditary “president,” assisted 
by a chancellor and ministers responsible to himself, and whose 
legislative powers were entrusted to a bicameral parliament com- 
prising (1) a federal council (Bundesrat) of personal representa- 
tives of the sovereigns of the several states, and (2) an imperial 
diet (Reichstag) of elected representatives of the people in the 
Confederation. The Prussian king as president of the North 
German Confederation would direct its foreign affairs and army 
and he might declare war. 

Certain German states remained outside the North German 
Confederation. In addition to German Austria and the German 

4. Inde- cantons of Switzerland, there were the four states im- 
of South 6 mediately south of the Main River: the kingdoms of 
German Bavaria and Wurttemberg and the grand-duchies of 
States Baden and Hesse-Darmstadt. In these states with 
the exception of Baden, whose grand-duke was pro-Prussian, 
both princes and people were especially hostile to any politi- 
cal union with Prussia, the princes fearing a diminution of 
their own importance and the people dreading the certain im- 
position of compulsory military service and the probable enact- 
ment of anti-Catholic or anti-liberal legislation. Toward these 
south German states, however, Bismarck adopted a most con- 
ciliatory attitude. He did not penalize them for siding with 
Austria in the Seven Weeks’ War. He did not force them into 
his new North German Confederation. He scrupulously re- 
spected their independent position. Meanwhile, he missed no 
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chance to alarm them with the possibility of French aggression 
at their expense; he drew closer with them the economic bonds 
of the Zollverein; and he “protected” them by negotiating secret 
treaties of defensive alliance whereby if Prussia or one . . _. , 
of them should be attacked by a foreign power, such as Alliance 
France, the others should come to the assistance of the pj^ sia 
party attacked. Bismarck trusted to the growth of 
anti-French feeling and of German nationalism to bring the four 
states of southern Germany into eventual political union with 
Prussia. And to hasten such an outcome, he was willing and 
anxious that war should be brought on with France. 

One factor of inestimable value in resigning the German people, 
south as well as north, to Prussian leadership was a remarkable 
change which the Seven Weeks’ War produced in Bis- R est0 _ 
marck’s attitude, to ward liberalism and in the attitude ration of 
of liberals toward him. From 1862 to 1866, as we have ^onstitu- 
seen, he had flouted liberal opinion throughout Ger- Govem- 
many and defied the liberal (Progressive) majority in 
the Prussian parliament, and if Prussia had been de- 
feated in 1866, Bismarck in all probability would have been the 
most discredited statesman in Europe. But Prussia won the 
war, and German patriots, whether conservative or liberal, 
hailed the event as a big step toward the realization of national 
unity and naturally attributed it to the farsighted diplomatic 
and military policies of Bismarck. The Prussian statesman, from 
being an unpopular and unscrupulous dictator, became rather 
suddenly a national hero, and he speedily confirmed his new 
reputation by pursuing conciliatory policies toward his former 
liberal adversaries in Prussia. 

In 1867 Bismarck restored the full operation of the Prussian 
constitution and asked a bill of indemnity from the Prussian 
parliament for the illegalities of which he had been wantonly 
guilty during the preceding four years; the liberal 
majority in the parliament met him half-way and mack’s 
passed the bill with unanimity and enthusiasm. In Conces- 
the same year, he sponsored the provision in the new Democ- 


constitution of the North German Confederation that racy in the 
its Reichstag should be elected by direct and universal Germany 
manhood suffrage. To this there was objection from 
some Prussian conservatives, but he assured them that the 
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German masses bade fair to be more conservative than the 
middle class and more patriotically devoted to the maintenance 
of a strong central government. As a result of these popular 
Rige of concessions, a new political party soon took shape, 
National known as the National Liberal party, and recruited 
Liberal largely from the bourgeoisie and in many instances 
from former Progressives. Its main object was to up- 
hold Bismarck in his national endeavors and for this purpose to 
subordinate, though not wholly to surrender, the earlier liberal 
demands for free constitutional government. Incidentally, the 
new party favored a strong federal government, a large army, 
and an economic policy of free trade, and it was inclined to be 
anti-Catholic. Originating in Prussia, it promptly spread through- 
out Germany; in the south, its adherents were useful missionaries 
of pro-Prussian German patriotism, alike as an ideal desirable 
in itself and as a practical bulwark against France. 

All the developments which we have just been describing — the 
rise of the National Liberal party, the expansion of Prussia, the 
formation of the North German Confederation, the defensive 
alliances between this Confederation and the four independent 
states of South Germany — emerged from the Seven Weeks’ War 
of 1866. They indicated quite clearly that the Germans outside 
Austria and Switzerland would soon have a powerful national 
state under Prussian leadership. 

Inside Austria the Seven Weeks’ War also accentuated na- 
tionalism — not merely among Germans, but among other peoples 
6. Accen- °* that polyglot Empire — Magyars and Slavs. The 
tuation of Austrian Germans, deprived by the outcome of the 
ismwithin war °f an Y hope of inclusion in a strictly German 


ism within war °f an Y hope of inclusion in a strictly German 
Austrian national state, were the more determined to maintain 
Empire their traditional political and social ascendancy in the 
large Empire of which they constituted a numerical min ority. 
On the other hand, the Slavic peoples in the Empire had been 
growing more and more nationalist since at least the revolution- 
ary upheaval of 1848, and their leaders thought they perceived 
Slavic ' m Austrian military reverses of 1866 an auspicious 

Demand opportunity to persuade the Emperor Francis Joseph 

tarchy* en " ^ German ministers to reorganize the Austrian 
Empire as a federal state. They urged that a liberal 
measure of national autonomy should be accorded not only to the 
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Germans in Austria proper and to the Magyars in Hungary but 
likewise to the three principal groups of Slavs: (1) the Czechs (in 
Bohemia and Moravia) and Slovaks (in northern Hungary); 
(2) the Slovenes (in Carniola), Croats (in Croatia), and Serbs 
(in southern Hungary); and (3) the Poles (in Galicia). Patriotic 
representatives of these three Slavic nationalities held a congress 
at Vienna on the morrow of the battle of Koniggratz (July 1866) 
and formally endorsed a scheme for the transformation of the 
Austrian Empire into a “pentarchy,” or five-state confederation, 
of Austria, Hungary, Czechoslovakia, Yugoslavia, and Poland, 
with the Habsburg Emperor as joint sovereign. 

Against the Slavic scheme were arrayed the Magyar patriots 
of Hungary. These were devoted to the memory of the old 
independent Hungarian state; they were resolved to Hunga- 
sacrifice none of its historic provinces, peopled though 
some of them were by Croats, Serbs, and Slovaks; and a Dual 
the Magyars, although profoundly hostile to German Monarchy 
interference from Vienna in their own national affairs, were 
peculiarly bitter against the Slavs for the decisive part which 
they had played in 1849 in enabling the Vienna government 
to put down the Hungarian revolt. Louis Kossuth, who had 
led the Hungarian revolt of 1849, continued from exile to 
preach Magyar rebellion against the Habsburg Austrian Empire, 
but in the 1860’s his influence declined at home, while that of 
Francis Deak rose. Deak believed that the Magyars 
could better satisfy their ambitions through a partner- ^ r ^ :is 
ship with the Germans than through a rebellion against 
them. Mutual opposition to the Slavic peoples within the Habsburg 
Empire would cement a real alliance of Magyars and Germans. 
He accordingly advocated the transformation of the centralized 
empire into a dual monarchy. And in the expectation that the 
Emperor Francis Joseph and his German ministers would see the 
problem of imperial reorganization as he saw it, Deak exerted his 
influence to assure the loyal cooperation of Hungary with Austria 
in the war of 1866. 

Deak gambled successfully. Francis Joseph and his fellow 
Austrian Germans recognized, when military disaster of 1866 
followed so closely upon military defeat in 1859, that the Habs- 
burg Empire could not go on as it had been, that a drastic in- 
ternal change must be made. They imagined, too, that their 
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own position would be less imperilled by a dual arrangement, 
such as Deik and the Magyars urged, than by a pentarchy, such 
as the Slavs demanded. So, after due negotiations, a new political 
7. Rejec- regime was instituted in east-central Europe by the 
ticmof “Ausgleich,” or “Compromise,” of 1867. By this 
tarchy, settlement, the Habsburg dominions were divided into 
tablish* two parts: (1) Austria, embracing Austria proper, Bo- 
mentof hernia, Galicia, Carniola, and the Tyrol; and (2) Hun- 
Monarchy & ai Y lauding Hungary proper, together with its 
of Austria- crown-lands of Croatia, the Banat, and Transylvania. 
the^Aus'" Each P art would have a constitution and parliament 
gleich” of of its own, and each would be independent of the other 
i86 7 in most respects. Yet the two would be united by a 
common sovereign — to be known henceforth by the dual title of 
“Emperor of Austria and King of Hungary” — and by a common 
army, common foreign relations, and certain co mm on ministers. 
The Austrian Habsburg Empire was thus transformed into the 
Dual Monarchy of Austria-Hungary. The Seven Weeks’ War had 
proved as advantageous to Hungarian, as to German, nationalism. 

Not so well fared the Slavic peoples in the Habsburg dominions. 
Austria, it is true, made special concessions to her Polish subjects 
Slavic in Galicia, and so favored them that after 1867 they 
Opposi- were disposed to cooperate with the Austrian Germans 
TJnrest d in ^ holding other Slavs (Czechs and Slovenes) in check. 
Austria- Hungary, moreover, partially appeased the Croats by 
Hungary accor( jjng a degree of local autonomy in 1868 to her 
province of Croatia. Yet neither the Poles nor the Croats were 
satisfied; the latter dreamed about a day when they might free 
themselves and kindred Serbs from Hungary (and kindred 
Slovenes from Austria) and build a united Yugoslavia, while the 
Poles were apt to be less zealously interested in the future welfare 
of Austria than in the fate of fellow Poles in Russia and Prussia. 
As for the Czechs in Bohemia and their kinsmen, the Slovaks, 
in Hungary, they were denied all privileges and treated by the 
Dual Monarchy as inferior and subject peoples. The result was 
that after 1867 Czech nationalist leaders did what they could to 
embarrass the Austrian government — at home, by making dis- 
turbances in the parliament at Vienna, and abroad, by intriguing 
with Slavic Russia. 

Immediately, the Seven Weeks’ War of 1866 deprived Austria 
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of both the will and the means of preventing the triumph of 
nationalism in Germany and in Italy. After the war, 
indeed, France was the only European Power which creasing 
seemed minded and able to stop the fruition of Frictiori 
Cavour’s plans for a completely unified Italy or Bis- Prussia 
marck’s plans for a German national state under * nd 
Prussian leadership. French troops still garrisoned 
Rome, and in 1867 they repulsed an armed effort of Garibaldi 
to overthrow the temporal rule of Pope Pius IX and annex his 
state to Italy. Simultaneously, the Emperor of the French was 
warning Bismarck that the South German states must not be 
incorporated in the North German Confederation and that 
France would expect “compensations” for Prussian expansion. 
But the gains made by Prussia and Italy in the war of 1866 only 
whetted the appetite of their patriots for more — this time at 
the expense of France. 

Bismarck was particularly desirous of a war with France. He 
was certain that the Prussian army was superior to the French, 
and that the South German states, in the patriotic en- Bismar ck 
thusiasm engendered by war, would throw in their lot ^^ ble 
•with Prussia and her North German Confederation, with 
He must, of course, get France to declare the war, so France 
as to show the world that she, and not Prussia, was the aggressor. 
But he knew that French patriots were irritated by the recent 
spectacular victories of Prussia and could be expected to egg on 
Napoleon III to make demands which Prussia would refuse. 

How Napoleon made demands on Bismarck for territorial 
“compensation” in 1866-1867, and how they were rejected, we 
have already told. We have also told how, finally, Bismarck’s 
published account of King William’s refusal of a French demand 
in 1870 concerning a Hohenzollem candidacy to the Spanish 
throne aroused such passions at Paris that Napoleon in and 
his Parliament declared war against Prussia. 1 

The Franco-Prussian War began in July 1870. France was 
without allies, while Prussia was actively supported j. railC0 _ 
not only by the North German Confederation but also Prussian 
by the four states of South Germany. The first and de- 
dsive phase of the struggle, culminating in the French 
disaster at Sedan in September 1870, has been sketched in another 

l See above, pp. 206-207, 209-211. 
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place. 1 It remains to sketch the second and concluding phase and 
to indicate some of the war’s immediate consequences. 

With the surrender of Napoleon III, Marshal MacMahon, and 
the main field army of the French at Sedan, German forces 
tightened their sieges of Strasbourg and Metz while large German 
armies advanced rapidly on Paris. Bismarck let it be known 
that he would not make peace with France unless Germany 
should be “safeguarded” against future French interference by 
“regaining” Alsace and Lorraine and holding the Rhine as a 
really German river. On the other hand, the new republican 
government of France declared that it would “not cede an inch 
of French soil or a stone of French fortresses.” So the war con- 
tinued, after Sedan, from September 1870 to January 1871. 

Leon Gambetta, the war minister of the French republic, es- 
caping in a balloon from Paris just as the Germans were closing 
in about the French capital, did his utmost to arouse the country- 
side to continuing resistance. He improvised armies out of sur- 
viving remnants of regiments. He proclaimed a levee en masse 
of all men from twenty-one to forty years of age. He had the 
recruits hastily drilled and he despatched one force after another 
in frantic endeavors to relieve the beleaguered French armies at 
Paris, Metz, and Strasbourg. Such resolute endeavors astonished 
the invading Germans, but the outcome was never in doubt. The 
German armies were well prepared and organized; the French 
were not. 

Strasbourg capitulated to the Germans late in September. In 
October, Marshal Bazaine, with shameful pusillanimity if not 
positive treachery, surrendered to the Germans the great fortress 
of Metz, together with a French army of 150,000 men. Paris 
held out until January 28, 1871, and then surrendered only 
because its population was freezing and starving. Four days 
after the capitulation of Paris, an armistice was arranged in 
order to admit of the election of a French National Assembly 
Treaty of which would possess authority to conclude peace. The 
Frank- preliminaries, agreed to at Versailles between Bismarck 
furt * 1871 and Adolphe Thiers, were most reluctantly ratified by 
the Assembly in March; and the definitive treaty was signed at 
Frankfurt in May 1871. 

By the treaty of Frankfurt, France ceded to Germany the 

1 See above, pp. 21 2-213. 
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whole of Alsace, excepting Belfort, and the eastern part of Lor- 
raine, including the fortress of Metz, and agreed to pay an in- 
demnity of five milliard francs (one billion dollars). German 
troops remained in occupation of northern France until the 
indemnity was fully paid (in 1873). 

Of the numerous and far-reaching results of the Franco- 
Prussian War, the most striking was the fulfillment of Bismarck’s 
plan for the unification of Germany and the establish- 0utcorae 
ment of a German Empire under Prussian and Hohen- 0 f Franco- 
zollem leadership. Just as the Prussian statesman had P^sian 
anticipated, the fact that South Germans fought in 
the war shoulder to shoulder with North Germans and that the 
great triumph of German arms was achieved by Bavarians and 
Wurttembergers as well as by Prussians aroused all u Union 
over Germany a popular patriotic ardor strong enough °f South 
to overcome princely jealousies and liberal scruples. By states^ 1 
November 1870, while the war was still in progress, with 
treaties of union were negotiated by Bismarck on be- German 
half of the North German Confederation with the gov- Confed- 
emments of the several South German states — Bavaria, eratMm 
Wiirttemberg, Baden, and Hesse-Darmstadt. These treaties, 
duly ratified by the respective sovereigns and parliaments, simply 
extended the North German Confederation so as to include the 


southern states and changed its name to the “German Empire.” 
The Eling of Prussia, instead of being “President of the Con- 
federation,” was henceforth to be styled “German Emperor.” 

By a curious irony of fate, the solemn ceremony of inaugurat- 
ing the German Empire was held on January 18, 1871, exactly 170 
years after the Prussian Hohenzollerns assumed the 
title of king ; 1 and, as the Germans were still besieging 
Paris, the ceremony was held in the hall of mirrors in 
the palace of Louis XIV at Versailles, “in the ancient 
centre,” the official report explained, “of a hostile 
power which for centuries had striven to divide and 
humiliate Germany.” There, surrounded by sovereigns, 
generals, and soldiers, Bismarck read the imperial decree which 
sealed the first part of his life-work, and the grand-duke of Baden 
led the loud cheers for King William I of Prussia, now, by the grace 
of God and the will of his fellow princes, German Emperor. 
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1 See Vol. I, p. 333. 
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2. Ger- 
many’s 
Annexa- 
tion of 
Alsace- 
Lorraine 


Not only did the Franco-Prussian War hasten the creation of 
a Prussianized German Empire, but it served to remove every 
Its Prom- foreign danger of its early destruction. The war 
iseofPer- confirmed beyond the peradventure of a doubt the 
manence preeminence of the German military machine. There- 
after Austria must abandon every thought of avenging Sadowa, 
and France, for many a year to come, would be unequal to the 
task of avenging Sedan. 

In one respect, Bismarck, as later events disclosed, overreached 
himself. That was in the taking of Alsace-Lorraine from France. 

He took the provinces in part for patriotic reasons and 
in part for military reasons. His military advisers 
pointed out that the new frontier of the Vosges 
Mountains would be easier for Germany to defend in 
another war with France than the old frontier of the 
Rhine River and that the fortresses of Strasbourg and Metz 
would provide additional security for Germany. Besides, Bis- 
marck heeded the pleas of German patriots that the provinces 
had belonged to the medieval German empire, that the ma- 
jority of their population still spoke German, and that their 
“reannexation” to Germany would strengthen and enrich the new 
Empire and likewise the German element in the provinces. 
Nevertheless, the vast majority of the people of Alsace-Lorraine 
in 1871, regardless of what language they might speak, showed 
themselves French and not German in national sentiment; their 
elected representatives protested most solemnly and unequivo- 
cally, both to the French National Assembly and to the German 
Reichstag, against the compulsory cession of the provinces from 
France to Germany. The right of national self-determination, 
which had been exercised through popular plebiscites in all 
instances of territorial annexation by France and Italy during 
the era of Napoleon III, was repudiated by Bismarck in Ger- 
many’s appropriation of Alsace-Lorraine. 

A consequent bitterness became chronic in Franco-German 
relations. In contrast to the relatively lenient treatment which 
Bismarck had accorded to Austria in 1866 were the ■ 
harsh and humiliating terms which he imposed on 
France in 1871 ; and the results displayed a correspond- 
ing discrepancy. In the case of Austria, the soreness of 
defeat soon disappeared and within a comparatively short time 
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the Emperor Francis Joseph was the sworn friend and ally of 
the Emperor William. On the other hand, the French remained 
painfully aware of their disgrace and eagerly anxious to recover 
Alsace-Lorraine. The Franco-Prussian War fanned, rather than 
banked, the fire of mutually vindictive nationalism on either 
side of the Franco-German frontier. It was this war, more than 
any other single event, which, throughout the next forty years, 
gave grave complexion to international politics and constituted 
the first link in that causal chain of developments which led 
straight on to the World War of the twentieth century. 

More immediately, the Franco-Prussian War had an important 
bearing on Italian, as well as on German (and French) national 
union. On the eve of Sedan, Napoleon III, hard 3 Italy’s 
pressed for troops, withdrew the French garrison from Seizure of 
Rome and left Pope Pius IX to defend his temporal Rome 
rule as best he could with only the assistance of his personal 
guards and a small force of miscellaneous foreign volunteers. 
Then, when the collapse of the Second French Empire at Sedan 
made it clear that Napoleon III could not again intervene at 
Rome, the government of King Victor Emmanuel II, with Bis- 
marck’s approval, ordered an Italian army of 60,000 men to 
invade and occupy the Papal State. The Pope protested vehe- 
mently and made a show of armed resistance. At the first tidings 
of bloodshed, however, he directed his little army to cease firing, 
and on September 20, 1870 — less than three weeks after Sedan — 
the troops of Victor Emmanuel entered Rome. Thus Pope’s 
did the Rome of the popes, which had endured for j°^ p ° f ral 
more than twelve centuries, become the Rome of Sover- 
the Italian nation. A plebiscite ratified the appro- ei s n V 
priation of the Papal State by the kingdom of Italy, and in 
1871 Rome became the capital of united Italy. 

One other result of the Franco-Prussian War merits passing 
mention. The fall of Napoleon III permitted the undoing of 
another part of his work. In this instance, the Russian Rug _ 
Tsar, also with Bismarck’s benevolent approval, de- si'a’s Re- 
nounced in October 1870 the articles of the treaty of sum ptio n^ 
Paris of 1856 which limited Russian naval forces and siveness 
armaments in the Black Sea; and a conference of the “^Near 
Powers in London, in March 1871, formally assented to 
the accomplished fact. It was an omen of the resumption of 
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Russian activity in the Near East and a presage of another war 
against the Ottoman Empire. 

4. NATIONALISM IN EASTERN EUROPE 

During the third quarter of the nineteenth century, nationalism 
played a somewhat different r<51e in eastern Europe from what it 
played in central Europe. In central Europe, where nationalities 
were distinguishable from one another and where national 
aspirations were especially fostered by a rapidly growing middle 
class, by numerous scholars and publicists on the one hand, and 
by rising industrial capitalists on the other, nationalism inspired 
the political welding together of the fragmentary states among 
which a particular nationality had hitherto been distributed. 
It created national states, as we have seen, for Italians and for 
Germans. In eastern Europe, however, political and social 
conditions were not so favorable for the erection of strictly 
national states. Here, it was not a problem of unifying petty 
kindred states but rather of disrupting huge polyglot empires. 
For all the extensive lands and all the diverse nationalities of 
eastern Europe were comprised in three imperial sovereignties — 
the Russian of the Romanov tsars, the Turkish of the Ottoman 
sultans, and the Austrian of the Habsburg emperors. 

In at least two of these empires, the Turkish and the Russian, 
the Industrial Revolution had as yet scarcely penetrated. There 
Relative was a re ^ a ^ ve ^y small middle class, whether of intellec- 
Back- tuals or of business men. There was a very wide social 
^Turkish c * iasm between nobles and officials, on the one hand, 
and and the vast mass of ignorant peasants, on the other. 

Empir es There was a natural tendency on the part of the sover- 
eigns to disregard or minimize national differences 
among their subjects. The result was that frontiers of language 
(and nationality) were shadowy and uncertain; frequently in 
the same area the upper classes were of different nationality 
from the lower classes; and sometimes an area was so diversely 
peopled that it might be claimed with equal justice by several 
nationalities or by none. For example, the peasants of Macedonia 
(in the Ottoman Empire), though obviously Christian and not 
Turkish, were of dubious nationality; they adhered to the Greek 
Church and were often reckoned by their Turkish rulers as 
“Greeks,” but they spoke dialects which some scholars said 
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were “Serb” and others said were “Bulgarian.” Then, too, as 
philologists discovered, there was a linguistic relationship between 
the “Little Russians” of the Ukraine (in Russia) and the “Ru- 
thenians” of eastern Galicia (in Austria), and similarly between 
the Croats and Slovenes (in Austria-Hungary) and the Serbs 
(in the Ottoman Empire), but centuries of political and re- 
ligious separation had developed among such groups cultural 
peculiarities which seemingly outweighed any bond of co mm on 
speech. 

The Habsburg Empire was intermediate, in a nationalist as 
well as in a geographical sense, between central and eastern 
Europe. Economically and intellectually, it was much inter- 
more advanced than the Russian or the Ottoman Em- 
pire, and its various peoples shared in large degree the Austrian 
patriotic enthusiasm which possessed Italians and 
Germans (and other peoples of central and western Europe) in 
the nineteenth century. Under nationalist pressure, moreover, 
the Habsburg Empire was compelled between 1859 and 1866 
to relinquish its provinces in Italy and its hegemony in Germany 
and, by the “Ausgleich” of 1867, to reorganize itself as the 
Dual Monarchy of Austria-Hungary. This represented a- com- 
promise between the older imperial idea and the newer national 
conception. In Hungary, where the Magyar inhabitants were 
compactly patriotic, and in Austria proper where there was a 
solidly German population, separate and virtually national 
states were set up. Yet such national concessions (and lesser 
ones at about the same time to the Croats within Hungary and 
to the Poles in Galicia) were intended, not to disrupt, but to 
strengthen, the Empire of the Habsburgs. The two “national” 
states of Hungary and Austria were joined in an intimate per- 
sonal union under the Emperor, and to them were subjected 
their respective “crown lands”: Czech Bohemia and Slovene 
Carinthia and Polish Galicia, to German Austria; Croatia and 
the Serbian Banat and the Slovak provinces and Rumanian 
Transylvania, to Hungary. The fact that many landlords and 
other upper-class persons in these “crown lands” were either 
German or Magyar seemed both to justify the “imperial ” sway 
of Hungary and Austria and to give promise of counteracting 
disruptive effects of nationalism among the subject peoples. 

Indeed, one of the immediate consequences of the extrusion 
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of the Habsburg Empire from Italy and Germany was the 
Shift of shifting of its interests and policies from central 

Austrian (and western) Europe to eastern Europe. It sought 

from^Cen com pensation in the East for the prestige it had 

trai to lost in the West. Its rivalry lessened with Prussia, 

Eastern France, and England, and increased with Turkey 

° pe and especially with Russia. And the more Austria- 

Hungary competed with Russia for the imperial heritage of the 
Ottoman Turks, the more its internal national problems became 
interlocked with those of the Russian Empire and the Balkan 
peninsula. 

Among the Christian population of the European provinces 
of the Ottoman Empire, nationalism was clearly developing 
Rise of before 1848 and already producing disruptive effects. 

National- Among the Greeks and the Serbs there had always 

Ottoman been some consciousness of distinctive nationality and 

Empire some cherished recollections of bygone independence 

and greatness. To the Greeks, particularly, their Turkish masters 
had long accorded a privileged position in the trade of the Otto- 
man Empire and in the civil government of its Orthodox Christian 
subjects. But not until the first decades of the nineteenth century 
did political nationalism seriously disturb the Ottoman Empire. 
This came out of the French Revolution and was carried from 
the West to the East during the Napoleonic wars. It was soon 
seized upon by Greek and Serb chieftains and utilized by them to 
stir up popular revolts against the Turks and to elicit 
an^Serbs sympathy and support of foreign countries. . The 
Greek and Serbian revolts we have discussed in an- 


other place; we have noted how they were aided by France and 
Britain and by imperial Russia and how they were brought to 
partially successful issue in 1829-1832. 1 The greater part of the 
Greek peninsula and some of the Greek islands in the JSgean 
(though, not by any means the whole Greek nationality) were in- 
corporated in an independent Greek kingdom under the guaranty 
of Russia, France, and Great Britain and with a German prince — 
Otto of Bavaria — as constitutional sovereign. Almost simulta- 
neously the Ottoman province of Belgrade was recognized as the 
autonomous principality of Serbia under a native “hereditary 
prince,” Milo§ Obrenovic, and the Rumanian-speaking popula- 

1 See Vol. I, pp. 705-708, 782-785. 
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tion of Moldavia and Walachia were accorded a more limited 
degree of autonomy. 

After 1832, nationalism spread and was intensified in the 
Balkans, partly because of the successes of the Greeks and Serbs, 
partly because of the obviously growing weakness and corruption 
of the Ottoman Empire, 1 and partly because of interested prompt- 
ings in foreign countries — at times from romantic patriots, espe- 
cially in France and Britain, and more often from statesmen who 
grasped any opportunity to heighten the power and prestige of 
their own governments. Greece and Serbia aspired to become 
bigger and labored to infuse all Greeks and Serbs with an eager 
desire for complete national freedom and unity. Ru- Ruma _ 
manians, also, commenced to be taught that they were mans and 
a distinctive Latin nationality, with a glorious ancient ' Bulgarians 
history and with a rosy future. There were patriotic stirrings, 
likewise, among Bulgarian peasants, who began to learn that 
they were true Slavs although different from the Serbs. 

By the 1850’s the masses throughout the European provinces of 
the Ottoman Empire were becoming nationalist. Once they had 
been distinguished from the Turks by religion: all of them alike 
were Christian and Orthodox, while the Turks were Moslem. 
Now they were distinguished from one another, as well as from 
the Turks, by nationality: they were Greek, or Serb, or Ruma- 
nian, or Bulgarian. Only the Turks and their fellow-Moslem 
Albanians were still imperially minded and largely unaffected 
by nationalism. The Turks, it should be remembered, constituted 
a governing and landholding minority in the European Reactioil 
provinces of their Empire. They had hitherto been 0 f the 
comparatively tolerant of their Christian subjects, but 
with the development of a subversive nationalism mS ur S 
among the latter, the Turks resorted to strenuous methods to hold 
them in check. Turkish “atrocities” and “massacres” were a 
concomitant of rising nationalism among the Balkan peoples, 
and Balkan nationalists not only repaid their Turkish “oppres- 
sors” in kind but also worked upon the sympathy of Christian 
Europe by dwelling upon their suffering and oppression. The story 
of Balkan nationalism in the nineteenth century is not a lovely 
one for Turks or for the Balkan peoples — or for Europe at large. 

1 On the gradual weakening of the Ottoman Empire from the eighteenth century 
see Vol. I, pp. 377-381, 704~705- 
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The huge Russian Empire resembled the Ottoman Empire in 
that it was fundamentally an autocratic and military state, the 
National vas * ma j or *ty °f whose subjects were poor and illiter- 

ities in ate. It was unlike the Ottoman Empire, however, in 

Russian that the majority of its European inhabitants were of 

p a single homogeneous nationality — the Slavic “ Great 

Russian” nationality — occupying the central part of the country 
T k e and stretching out from Moscow in all directions. In 

“Great fact, the Russian Empire may be described as a Great 

Russian’’ Russian national state which, under the ambitious di- 

rection of its autocratic sovereigns since the time of 
Peter the Great, had been surrounding itself with a wide fringe of 
dependent alien lands, most of which were ruled quite imperially 
by the Russian Tsar, without any thought of constitutional 
government or any recognition of the doctrine of national self- 
Subject determination. In the far northwest of the empire, Fin- 
alities 1 " la-nd, it is true, retained the rank of grand-duchy and 
Finns and the old-fashioned feudal constitution which it had had 
Poles before its cession by Sweden in 1 809 ; 1 and at the extreme 

west, the large portion of Poland which Russia had obtained from 
the peace settlement at Vienna in 1815 had been treated as a sep- 
arate constitutional kingdom until its unsuccessful rebellion in 
1831. 2 Other conquered territories— and Poland after 1831 — were 
administered as integral parts of the Russian Empire. Such was 
the fate of the Ukraine, whose “Little Russian” peas- 
Russhms” an t population dwelt in the southwest of the Empire 
and spoke a Slavic dialect akin to, but somewhat differ- 
ent from, “ Great Russian.” Such, too, was the lot of the former 
grand-duchy of Lithuania, embracing two principal nationalities: 
“White “White Russians ” in the east, interspersed with Great 
Russians” Russian landlords; and Lithuanians in the west, inter- 
and Lith- strewn with Polish landlords. Such, also, was the posi- 
tion of Bessarabia, in the far southwest comer of the 
Empire, where Rumanian peasants were mingled with Great 
Estonians Russian colonists. Such, finally, was the case with the 
and Baltic provinces: Estonia had a peasantry of Finnish 

atmns s t 0 ck; Livonia and Courland had a peasantry of 
Latvian nationality, akin to the Lithuanian; and ah three prov- 
inces had landlords who were Germans partially Russianized. 

1 See Vol. I, p. 703. * See Vol. I, pp. 792-793. 
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Nationalism made slow and slight headway in the nineteenth 
century among Latvians, Estonians, Lithuanians, White Rus- 
sians, or Little Russians. These peoples appeared to be definitely 
submerged in the Russian Empire. They seemingly entertained 
no desire for political freedom, and the only “national” demands 
which they voiced were for the Tsar’s toleration of their linguistic 
and religious peculiarities. On the other hand, Finns and Poles 
alike felt the full nationalist fervor of western and “West- 
central Europe. The former jealously defended their 
privileged position within the Russian Empire, and 0 f Fkms 
the latter were chronically rebellious. And, at the core ^ Poles 
of the Empire, the intellectuals and upper classes, if not the 
peasant-mass, of the Great Russians became infected with 
nationalism. 

Nationalism among the Great Russians in the middle of the 
nineteenth century took one of two forms — “Westernism” or 
“Slavophilism.” The first was imitative of the contemporary 
liberal nationalism of England, France, and Italy. Its Russian 
advocates, the so-called “Westemizers,” wished to westernize 
Russia, to transform the existing autocracy into a jj ational 
liberal, constitutional government, to industrialize ism 
the country, and to apply the revolutionary principles 
of liberty, equality, and fraternity. “Slav ophilism.” Russians: 
on the other hand, was an indigenous reaction against goers’’ 
the “Westemizers.” Its apostles lauded and sought an d 
to preserve whatever they thought was distinctive of 
Slavic civilization: the autocratic tsardom, half 
political and half religious; the traditional Orthodox Church; 
the social customs and institutions of the Russian masses — the 
agricultural peasants — centring particularly in their time-honored 
village communities, or “mirs.” Both “Westemizers” and “Slav- 
ophiles” talked about the “Slavic” nationality or race as some- 
thing superior to the Russian nationality and tended to regard 
Russian nationalism as an aspect of a higher Slavic nationalism. 
But whereas the “Westemizers” looked forward to a voluntary 
confederation or alliance of diversely liberal Slavic states — 
Russia, Poland, Czechoslovakia, etc. — the “Slavophiles” empha- 
sized the “sacred mission,” incumbent on the Russian people as 
the purest and most powerful of all the Slavs, of safeguarding 
and promoting the common cause of traditional “Slavdom” at 
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home and abroad. Slavophile Russians could hardly be sym- 
pathetic with the Poles, whose liberalism and Catholicism and 
chronic rebelliousness against “Holy Russia” were ample evi- 
dence of a traitorous attitude toward Slavdom, but they could 
and did foster a patriotic Russian pride in the Slavic peoples 
within the Ottoman and Habsburg Empires. 

The Russian tsars, from the very nature of their political 
principles and traditions, were not disposed to countenance, in 
the abstract, the liberalism and constitutionalism of 
the Westemizers or even the extreme nationalism of 
the Slavophiles. Alexander I (1801-1825) had toyed 
for a time with the thought of granting a constitution 
to Russia, and in his dreamy, mystical way he had 
fancied himself in various nationalist roles — in respect of Russia 
itself and in respect of Poles and Finns. But Alexander’s chief 
hobbies, like his predecessors’, were making a big military show 
(with size rather than efficiency of armaments) and intriguing 
for any territorial expansion which might enhance the prestige 
of the “Tsar and Autocrat of all the Russias.” Alexander had 
appropriated Finland, Bessarabia, and the lion’s share of 
Poland. 

Nicholas I (1825-1855) was more hard-headed. There could 
be no misunderstanding about his attitude toward 
liberalism and constitutionalism. He began with 
merciless suppression of a rebellious “liberal” outbreak 
among his troops at St. Petersburg — the so-called 
Decembrist revolt 1 — and he continued to punctuate 
his reign with thoroughly reactionary measures. In 
1826 he instituted a “third section of the imperial 
chancery” for the detection and summary p un i sh ment of any 
advocate of “political or social novelties.” In 1831 he put down 
the Polish insurrection and abrogated the Polish constitution. 2 
In 1833 he got the sovereigns of Austria and Prussia to join him 
in an international alliance against liberalism. 3 In 1848 he 
expostulated with the King of Prussia about the latter’s “surren- 
der” to “Western revolution,” and in the following year he 
despatched an army to help the Austrian Emperor crush the 
national movement in Hungary. 4 Nicholas was no more a friend 
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1 See Vol. I, p. 758. 

2 See Vol. I, pp. 792-793. 


3 See Vol. I, p. 793. 
‘See above, pp. 132-133. 
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of abstract nationalism than of liberalism. As an ambitious 
Emperor and heir to the Romanov tradition, how could he be? 

Nevertheless, a Russian Tsar could perceive in the rising 
nationalism of Europe, particularly in the nationalism of Russian 
Slavophiles, a practical means of widening the influence and 
perhaps the territory of the Russian Empire. The 
imperial ambition of the Romanovs might be served 
if they should champion the cause of Slavic or Ortho- 
dox peoples against the Ottoman Empire or per- 
haps even against the Habsburg Empire. There 
had long been pressure from the waxing Russian 
Empire against the waning Ottoman Empire. Of late there 
had been growing rivalry between the Russian and Habsburg 
Empires for the spoils of the Ottoman Empire. What now 
accentuated the pressure and the rivalry was the intensification 
of nationalism among the several peoples in all these empires 
and the encouragement which the Russian Tsar could afford 
to give to “oppressed” nationalities in the other empires. 

This use of alien nationalism for Russian imperial purposes 
was first conspicuously demonstrated by Nicholas I in the war 
which he waged with the Ottoman Empire in 1828- ^ Q 
1829. 1 Thereby, he not only assured independence to man 
Greeks, autonomy to Serbs, and special privileges to Empire, 
Rumanians, but he obtained for the Russian Empire 
an extension of territory in the Caucasus and the reputation of 
being the mighty yet altruistic friend of all Orthodox and all 
Slavic peoples. This reputation he confirmed in 1849 by his 
military expedition against the Hungarians, who were 
dangerously “liberal” but who at the same time 
were “oppressing” Slavic Croats and Slovaks and 
Orthodox Rumanians. Shortly afterwards he was secretly pro- 
posing to Britain a partition of the Ottoman Empire and was 
ostentatiously claiming a virtual protectorate over all Orthodox 
Christians within it. Over this question, and doubtless for 
the fulfillment of far-reaching designs, he went again A ^ 
to war with the Turks in 1853. This time, Britain and ottoman 
France (and Sardinia) intervened to protect the Otto- 
man Empire against Russian “aggression.” The re- 3 
suiting struggle — the Crimean War (1854-1856) — we have dis- 

1 See Vol. I, pp. 784-785. 
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cussed elsewhere. 1 Here we may recall that the war halted 
Russian interference in the Ottoman Empire and temporarily 
lowered the prestige of the Tsar’s army and government. 

The check to Russian imperialism did not signify any check 
to Balkan nationalism. The several peoples in southeastern 
Europe only clamored the louder after 1856 for cultural and 
political independence, and for the realization of 
their desires they now sought, and sometimes ob- 
tained, the assistance of France and Great Britain in- 
stead of Russia’s. Rumanian demands for the union 
of Moldavia and Walachia under a single prince and 
a single parliament were granted in 1862, mainly 
through the good offices of the French Emperor, 
Napoleon III. 2 Greek ambitions were fed by Great Britain’s 
cooperation in deposing the unpopular Bavarian king of Greece, 
Otto (1832-1862), in selecting a more acceptable sov- 
ereign in the person of a Danish prince who in 1863 
took the title of George I, “King of the Hellenes,” 
and at the same time in permitting the Greek national state to 
annex the Ionian Islands which Britain had held since 
1815. Moreover, Serbian security and pride were en- 
hanced by Great Britain’s prevailing upon the Ottoman Sultan 
In Serbia ™ ^67 *° ^^draw the petty garrisons which until 
then he had maintained in certain fortresses in the 
autonomous principality of Serbia. It was thus obvious during 
the 1860’s that not Russia, the imperial rival of the Turks, but 
Britain and France, the professed defenders of the integrity of 
the Ottoman Empire, were actively abetting a nationalism 
which was endangering the Empire by building or strengthening 
national states for Greeks, Serbs, and Rumanians. 

In the meantime, the check which the Crimean War 
administered to Russian imperialism in the Balkans 
had significant effects within the Russian Empire. 
Nicholas I had died in the midst of the war, and his 
son and successor, Alexander II (1855-1881), was soon 
faced with the necessity not only of negotiating an 
humiliating peace with Turkey, France, and Britain 
but also of allaying domestic unrest. With criticism of the con- 
duct and outcome of the war, the “West emiz ers” pressed upon 
1 See above, pp. 196-198. * See above, p. 203. 
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the Tsar their demands for political and social reforms within 
Russia. To allay the unrest at home and to regain prestige 
abroad, Alexander II devoted his major attention, for some 
seven or eight years after the Crimean War, to establishing 
his reputation as a “reforming tsar” and a friend of the Westem- 
izers. The first and most important problem of internal reform 
which he tackled was social, having to do with the Russian 
peasants. He knew that both liberal Westemizers and conserva- 
tive Slavophiles were much interested in the lot of the Russian 
peasant masses, and he hoped that by improving their lot he 
would solidify their loyalty to Russia and to himself. 

Russia, it must be remembered, was overwhelmingly an agri- 
cultural country, and when Alexander II came to the throne the 
majority of his subjects were still in a condition of 
serfdom, similar in kind to the serfdom which had 
prevailed in western Europe in the middle ages and 
worse in degree. It is true that northern Russia was inhabited 
by land-owning peasants, that the extreme south was studded 
with economically independent colonies of Cossacks , 1 and that 
serfdom had already been abolished in the Baltic provinces and 
in Poland . 2 Yet nine-tenths of the whole arable land of the Em- 
pire were still embraced in large estates, some belonging to the 
tsar and the imperial family and the rest to some 100,000 noble 
families. Each such estate was divided into two parts, the 
produce of the one going directly to the landlord and that of the 
other being for the support of a community (mir) of peasants. 
Under the system of serfdom, as developed in Russia, the position 
of the peasants was pretty sorry. They were “attached to the 
soil”; that is, without their lord’s consent they could not leave 
the estate on which they were born, and the transfer of an estate 
from one lord to another automatically transferred the peasants’ 
allegiance. To their lord the peasants paid dues, for him they 
performed manual labor, to him they rendered obedience as to a 
personal master. Sometimes lords detached their peasants from 
the land and sent them to work in the cities, requiring them to 

1 The Cossacks were Russian colonists on the frontiers of the Empire, particularly 
in the South and in Siberia, who were endowed with special privileges and bound 
in return to give military service for specified periods under specified conditions. 

1 Serfdom had been abolished in the grand-duchy of Warsaw (the main part of 
what was later Russian Poland) in 1807, and in the Baltic provinces in i8r6-r8rg. 
See Vol. I, p. 703 . 
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remit a fixed portion of their earnings and reserving the right to 
call them home at will. Sometimes lords employed peasants in 
household service virtually as slaves; of these there were about 
two million in 1855. Doubtless in many parts of Russia there 
were kindly and lenient landlords and considerate taskmasters, 
but too often the nobles and their overseers were cruel or capri- 
cious. They could make the most exorbitant demands upon their 
peasants’ strength and funds and visit disobedience with corporal 
punishment. They could, and often did, interfere outrageously 
in the strictly family concerns of their serfs. Under serfdom, 
furthermore, the mass of peasants remained almost wholly illit- 
erate and quite unable to improve their minds or better their 
fortunes. And there can be no doubt that serfdom contributed 
greatly to the retention of primitive and wasteful methods of 
farming and hence to the general economic backwardness of 
Russia and to the chronic financial difficulties of its govern- 
ment. 

To reform the Russian land system was an herculean task. 
Yet it was undertaken by Alexander II, with results, both for- 
tunate and unfortunate, which we shall now indicate. Setting 
an example by freeing first the serfs on the estates belonging to 
members of the imperial family, and then with dogged pertinacity 
and cautious compromise overcoming the natural opposition of 
Abolition interested and selfish landlords, the Tsar at length 
of Serf- promulgated a general emancipation decree, in March 
°m, 1 1 sixth anniversary of his accession to the 

throne. The decree abolished all legal rights of noblemen over 
peasants. The serfs who were living detached from the soil, 
whether as domestic servants or as town laborers, obtained 
their personal liberty but no right to property. The serfs who were 
working on large estates secured not only their liberty but an 
interest in a portion of the land which, bought from the nobles 
with money advanced by the government, was turned over to 
the village communities (mirs) to be parcelled out for use among 
the resident peasants. The benefits of even partial emancipa- 
tion gradually appeared in an enlarged area of cultivation, in- 
creased value of land, greater yield of taxes, growth of export 
trade, and improved general condition of the peasantry. 

There were also less happy results of Alexander II’s abolition 
of serfdom. Many peasants found themselves in a worse economic 
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plight than before. Lands allotted to them were too small to 
provide them with anything like a comfortable living, and for 
whatever land they got they were burdened w r ith long-term 
installment payments of the money which the government ad- 
vanced as compensation to nobles. Besides, while these peasants 
were freed from the jurisdiction of noblemen’s courts, they were 
subjected to the rules and regulations of their village co mmuni ties 
and to the tax-gatherers and police officials of the central gov- 
ernment. And the treatment of emancipated peasants by the 
state authorities was often harsh and corrupt. It has been re- 
marked wisely, though perhaps a little strongly, that the decree 
of Alexander II liberated the peasants from the nobles only to 
make them “serfs of the state.” Many ex-serfs, of course, re- 
ceived no land at all; and a large proportion of these, together 
with some of the others, tended to seek town work and to swell 
the proletariat and slums of the cities. The gradual urbanization 
and industrialization of Russia in the second half of the nineteenth 
century were due to the abolition of serfdom as well as to the 
introduction of machinery and the erection of factories. 

Alexander II did not confine his reforming activities to the 
emancipation of serfs. In 1864 he instituted a political reform — 
the creation of provincial assemblies — which optimistic Creat j on 
“Westemizers” interpreted as preliminary to his es- of Pro- 
tablishment of a constitutional, parliamentary regime. 

The decree of 1864 provided that each district of the blies: the 
thirty-four administrative provinces, or “govern- fg^ stvos ’ 
ments,” into which Russia had been divided since 
the eighteenth century, was to have a local assembly, or “zem- 
stvo,” composed of landed nobles and of delegates indirectly 
elected by townsfolk and peasants, and that each zemstvo was 
to levy local taxes and exercise local authority over public works, 
churches, schools, and prisons, poor relief, and public health. 

Judicial reform was also undertaken by Alexander II. In 1862 
he decreed that the trial of civil and criminal cases should be 
transferred from administrative officials to a hierarchy Re f onn of 
of courts modelled in organization and procedure after Judiciary, 
those in western Europe: justices of the peace, elected 
locally; district and circuit judges; and a senate, acting as court 
of final appeal. Accompanying the decree were instructions for 
the codification of the laws, for the appointment of prosecuting 
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attorneys, for the use of jury trial in criminal cases, and for holding 
trials in public rather than in secret. From his decree, however, 
the Tsar significantly excepted one kind of judicial trial — that of 
political offenders, for whom the old secret and arbitrary ad- 
ministrative procedure was retained in full force. 

Such were the main reforms of Ale xander II: e mancipation of 
the serfs in x 86 reorganization "of the judiciary in 1862, and 
creation of the zemstvos in 1864. In addition to these specific 
changes, the Tsar during the same period encouraged the estab- 
lishment of some elementary and technical schools, accorded a 
measure of liberty to the press, and advanced plans for railway 
construction and for developing the mineral resources of his 
empire. 

By 1865, however — ten years after his accession — the reform- 
ing spirit of Alexander II was spent. He had never been at heart 
Cessation a liberal. What reforms he had instituted were an 
anter^H’s Hnpukiv 6 response to the protest of Russian Westem- 
Refonn- izers against a regime which had suffered humiliating 
mg Zeal foreign reverses in 1854-1856. By 1865 the Crimean 
War was a thing of the past, and a much more recent occurrence — 
the Polish Rebellion of 1863 — was discrediting the Westemizers 
and throwing the Tsar into the arms of the reactionary Russian 
Slavophiles. 

For some time before 1863 Polish patriots had been organizing 
secret societies and agitating for the restoration of their country’s 
Polish independence. In 1863 they precipitated open rebellion 
Revolt of at Warsaw against the Russian government. The 
1863 rebellion was not nearly so formidable as the revolt 
of 1831 had been. It was merely a struggle of groups of ill-armed 
patriots against regular troops, and it was marked by no real 
battle. From the nations of western Europe, the Polish leaders 
received only sympathy; 1 and they angered all Russian nation- 
alists, liberal as well as conservative, by demanding the reunion 
of Lithuania with Poland. And Bismarck, for the sake of his 
domestic and foreign policies, offered the armed assistance of 
Prussia .to the Tsar. 2 The Tsar, however, had no need of Prussian 
assistance. His own army put a speedy end to the disorders - 
in Poland, and his governors and police-agents inflicted dire, 
penalties on surviving rebels and suspects. 

1 On the French attitude, see above, pp. 203-204. 


2 See above, p. 233. 
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Slavophiles and other Russian reactionaries were not slow to 
advise Alexander II that the troubles in Poland had been ac- 
centuated by his leniency and his concessions to liberalism and 
that further introduction of Western novelties into _ . 
“Holy Russia” would lead just as inevitably to ofRus- 
dreadful commotions and bloodshed throughout the sianRe- 

0 action 

Empire. The advice was welcome to the Tsar. He 
willingly turned back on the political path which he had been 
following, and from 1865 Alexander II was as reactionary as any 
of the other Romanovs. Nothing more was heard of a parliament 
for Russia. The provincial zemstvos were forbidden to express 
political opinions, and their acts were made subject to veto by 
the imperial governors. Rigorous press censorship was restored. 
The government assumed the right to distinguish by administra- 
tive decree between political offenders and ordinary criminals: 
the former could be arbitrarily seized by the police and either 
kept indefinitely in prison on mere suspicion or bundled off to 
some place of detention in Siberia without any judicial formalities. 
Even the schools felt the force of reaction: everything was 
scrupulously expurgated from the curricula which might be 
inimical to the Orthodox religion or conducive to social and 
political unrest. The only reform of Alexander II’s later 
years — and that hardly a liberal reform — was the reorganiza- 
tion of the army in paper imitation of the national German army 
(1874). 

With the cessation of his zeal for social and political reform 
within Russia, Alexander II renewed his predecessor’s zeal (and 
tactics) for the expansion of the Russian Empire at 
the expense of the Ottoman Empire. Indeed, almost 
as. soon as he had curbed nationalism in his own Polish 
provinces, he was abetting nationalism among Slavic 
and other Orthodox peoples in southeastern Europe in 
the hope that thereby imperial Russia might profit. 

In 1865 Alexander H encouraged the Greeks of Crete to revolt 
against the Ottoman Empire and to demand union with the 
kingdom of Greece. 1 In 1870 he helped the Bulgars to establish 
a national Orthodox Church of their own, independent of the 
Greek' patriarch at Constantinople. In 1871 — in the midst of 
the Franco-Prussian War — he secured, with the aid of Bismarck, 

1 The Cretan revolt was put down by the Turks with great severity. 
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the right to refortify Sevastopol in the Crimea and to maintain 
a Russian fleet on the Black Sea. 1 He then prepared for another 
war with the Ottoman Empire. 

It was easy for the Tsar to find justification for military 
intervention in the Ottoman Empire. Turkish suppression of 
Serb and P°P u l ar uprisings in the Serb provinces of Bosnia and 
Bulgarian Herzegovina and likewise in the Bulgarian provinces 
Revolts, was accomplished in 1875-1876 with such cruelty as to 
1 17 arouse general indignation throughout Europe as well 

as among the Christian peoples of the Balkans. English states- 
men denounced the “Bulgarian atrocities” of the Moslem Turks, 
and the principality of Serbia in concert with the diminutive 
principality of Montenegro 2 went to war with the Ottoman 
Empire in behalf of their fellow Serbs in Bosnia. Simultaneously, 
the Ottoman government at Constantinople appeared to be 
drifting rapidly toward impotence and ruin. It seemed unable 
to maintain order in the Empire or to command the loyalty 
of its provincial governors and soldiery. Its treasury was bank- 
rupt and its administration paralyzed. Within a single year, two 
Sultans were deposed, and a usurper mounted the throne in the 
person of Abdul Hamid II (1876-1909). 

Abdul Hamid II was essentially a cruel and cunning despot, but, 
in order to curry favor with the Western Powers, he inaugurated 
Sultan his reign by promulgating (1876) a liberal constitution 

Abdul for the whole Ottoman Empire. In this, the Sultan was 

Hamid n q U j^ e insincere, and the constitution remained a purely 
paper document. In his purpose of employing any means to 
restore order in his dominions and stave off foreign intervention, 
however, the Sultan was thoroughly sincere. And, by intrigue 
and butchery, he did restore a semblance of internal order, and 
thereby only hastened Russian intervention. In April 1877, the 
Tsar Alexander II, formally espousing the cause of “oppressed 
nationalities” within the Ottoman Empire, declared war against 
the Sultan. Another Russo-Turkish conflict began. 

A Russian army invaded the Ottoman Empire from the north, 
traversing Rumania and crossing the Danube in June 1877. To 

1 See above, pp. 247-248. 

2 Montenegro, the “Black Mountain,” was a practically independent little state, 
situated near the Adriatic and peopled by Serbs. It had a capable prince in the 
person of Nicholas I (1860-1918). On its history prior to i860, see Vol. I, pp. 707- 
708, 806. 
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its surprise, it encountered fierce and effective resistance from 
Turkish troops ensconced in the stronghold of Plevna, in Bulgaria, 
just south of the Danube. Twice in July, and again Russo 
in September, the Russian infantry was hurled bade Turkish 
by Plevna’s Turkish garrison. Presently, however, l8 77 
after the Russians settled down to besiege the fortress, 
its Turkish commander, Osman Pasha, seeing his men slowly 
starving to death, attempted a desperate sortie. The attempt 
failed and Osman surrendered with 40,000 men. In January 
1878 the advancing Russians won a second victory and com- 
pelled the surrender of another Turkish army of some 36,000 
men. By this time, Serbian and Montenegrin troops were clear- 
ing the Turks out of the western part of the Balkan peninsula; 
Bulgarians were volunteering for service in the Russian army; 
and Rumanian troops had already given invaluable aid to the 
Russians. The Turkish soldiers fought stubbornly, but they 
were now outnumbered and outmanoeuvred and apparently in- 
capable of staying the triumphant advance of the Russians and 
their Balkan allies. Adrianople fell on January 16, 1878; and a 
Russian army marched on Constantinople. In a panic of fear, 
the Sultan Abdul Hamid sued for peace. 

The immediate outcome was the treaty of San Stefano, March 
1878, between Tsar and Sultan. The Sultan was to recognize the 
sovereign independence of Serbia, Montenegro, and 
Rumania; he was to sanction the creation of a Bul- 
garian national state, which should embrace not only 
Bulgaria proper but most of Macedonia from the 
riSgean to Albania, and which, though still belonging 
nominally to the Ottoman Empire and paying annual 
tribute to it, should possess a prince of its own and 
enjoy complete autonomy; and he was to carry out 
sweeping reforms in Bosnia and Herzegovina. Besides, he was to 
raze all Ottoman fortifications along the Danube and open the 
Dardanelles and the Bosphorus to the free commerce of all na- 
tions. These engagements of the Sultan were to the advantage of 
the Balkan nations as well as Russia, and the Tsar insisted upon 
them in the expectation that Bulgarians and Serbs and Ru- 
manians would forever be the grateful debtors of their Russian 
“big brother.” Directly for the Russian Empire, the Tsar was to 
receive part of Armenia, a large war indemnity (whose probable 
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non-payment would give him an excuse for renewed interference 
in Turkey), and a strip of Dobruja (which he planned to ex- 
change with Rumania for the portion of Bessarabia which he 
had lost in 1856). 

The satisfaction with which the Tsar Alexander II and the 
Russian Slavophiles regarded the terms of San Stefano was 
equalled by the criticism and opposition which they evoked from 
. the governments of Great Britain and Austria-Hun- 
tion of gary. At the head of the British government of the 

Austria time was the Tory patriot, Benjamin Disraeli (now 

Britain to Earl of Beaconsfield), who was sure that Britain’s 
gya- national and imperial interests were gravely menaced 
by such Russian hegemony in the Near East as the 
treaty of San Stefano clearly implied. Quite as emphatic 
against the treaty was the Habsburg Emperor, Francis Joseph. 
He feared that an unchecked triumph of Slavic nationalism in 
both Russia and the Balkans would intensify the disruptive 
nationalism of Slavic peoples in his own dominions, and he 
knew that the entrenchment of Russia in southeastern Europe 
would prevent Austria-Hungary from obtaining in that direc- 
tion any future compensation for its past losses in Italy and 
Germany. 

Wherefore Francis Joseph set himself squarely against Alex- 
ander II and demanded that the treaty of San Stefano should be 
revised by a congress of the European Powers which had assumed 
responsibility for the Ottoman Empire at Paris in 1856 — not only 
the Tsar and the Sultan, but also Great Britain, France, Italy, 
Germany, and Austria-Hungary. Lord Beaconsfield, on behalf 
of Britain, promptly seconded the demand; and Bismarck, assur- 
ing both Francis Joseph and Alexander II that Germany was 
disinterested and would be an “honest broker” between them, 
invited the Powers to hold the contemplated congress at Berlin. 
The Tsar was disappointed and angry, knowing full well that 
such a congress would be likely to deprive Russia of some of the 
spoils and prestige of its recent victory, and it required a threat 
of war from Britain and a demonstration by the British fleet in 
Turkish waters to bring Alexander II to reason and induce him 
to participate in the congress. 

The Congress of Berlin met in the summer of 1878 and nego- 
tiated what was termed a “final” settlement of Near Eastern 
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questions. The treaty of San Stefano was superseded by the 
treaty of Berlin (July 1878), to which all the European Great 
Powers (and the Ottoman Empire) were signatory, and in ac- 
cordance with which less attention was given to 
satisfying the national aspirations of Balkan peoples fettle- d 
and more to bolstering up the Ottoman Empire and meat of 
effecting a compromise among rival ambitions of p 0 e w ^ at 
Russia, Austria-Hungary, and Great Britain. Congress 

Russia was permitted to regain the strip of Bessara- jg^ erlin ’ 
bia, north of the Danube delta and east of the Pruth, 
which she had lost in 1856, and to retain the Armenian districts at 
the eastern extremity of the Black Sea which the treaty of San 
Stefano had promised her. To offset Russia’s gains, however, 
Austria-Hungary was accorded the right to occupy Occupa- 
and administer the Ottoman provinces of Bosnia and 
Herzegovina and to garrison the province of Novibazar Austria- 
(southwest of Serbia), and she obtained special com- Hungary 
mercial privileges in Serbia and Montenegro. Great Britain’s 
“compensation” was provided for in a separate Anglo-Turkish 
Convention (June 1878), which practically formed a part of the 
Berlin agreement: in return for a pledge from Britain occupa- 
that she would defend the integrity of the Ottoman ^oncrf 
Empire against any future Russian assault, the Sultan Great 
handed over to her the island of Cyprus and promised Britain 
to collaborate with her in reforming the government of his 
Christian subjects. 

The treaty of Berlin embodied the provision of the treaty of 
San Stefano recognizing Rumania and Serbia and Montenegro as 
completely independent principalities. 1 * * But in respect impend, 
of these newly free states, the treaty of Berlin was ence of 
somewhat harsh. It saddled all of them with portions Serbia, 4 ’ 
of the Sultan’s debts, and it outraged national feeling and Mon- 
in each of them. Rumania lost all of Bessarabia teaegro 
(peopled largely by Rumanians) to Russia and received in return 

1 Rumania was transformed from a “principality” into a “kingdom” in i88r, 
and Prince Charles (member of the Hohenzollem-Sigmaringen family and cousin 

of the Prussian King), who had been “Prince” of Rumania since 1866, now became 

King Charles I of Rumania with a royal crown wrought of steel from Turkish 
cannon captured at Plevna. In the following year, 1882, Serbia was similarly 

transformed from a “principality” into a “kingdom,” and its Prince, Milan Obre- 
novid (1868-1889), took the title of King. 
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a part of Dobruja (peopled chiefly by Turks and Bulgarians). 
Serbia, which was already aspiring to play the r61e which Sardinia 
had recently played in Italy, and to unify the whole Serbian 



Southeastern Europe, 1815 


nationality under her aegis, found herself at the dose of a vic- 
torious war not only restricted to almost the same narrow terri- 
tories which she had had before the war, but hemmed in, north, 
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west, and south, by the powerful Habsburg Empire, now possess- 
ing far more Serbian subjects than she herself possessed. Monte- 
negro, the other tiny Serb state, gained nominal ownership of the 



Southeastern Europe, 1878 


port of Antivari on the Adriatic, but was obliged to make it a 
“free” port for Austrian shipping and the Austrian navy. 

Even worse fared the national ambitions of the Bulgarians. 
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The “big Bulgaria,” for which the Tsar had stipulated in the 
negotiations at San Stefano, was divided by the Berlin 
treaty into three separate parts. The northern part 
alone was recognized as the autonomous principality 
of Bulgaria, paying annual tribute to the Ottoman 
Empire. The southeastern part (exclusive of the 
province of Adrianople) was formally dubbed “East- 
ern Rumelia” and left “under the direct military 
and political control of His Imperial Majesty the Sultan,” with 
special provision that its governor should be a Chris- 
tian and enjoy some “administrative autonomy.” 
The third part, comprising most of Macedonia and 
the province of Adrianople, was allowed no degree 
of autonomy but was restored without restriction 
to the direct rule of the Sultan and his agents. Such treatment 
Mace of Bulgarian aspirations was dictated by Austrian 
d’onia C Re- and British belief that Bulgaria was only a stalking- 
stored t0 horse for Russia and that the bigger and “freer” 
Bulgaria was, the stronger would be the Russian Em- 
pire in southeastern Europe. The main result was an intense 
quickening of Bulgarian nationalism. 

Greece alone of the Balkan nations profited by the revision 
of the treaty of San Stefano. By that treaty, Greece had been 
promised nothing, but as a result of the Congress of 
Aimexa- Berlin she obtained a considerable extension of terri- 
Thessaiy tory on the mainland toward the north. The new 
by Greece b oun( j ar y was not definitely fixed until 1881, when 
Thessaly was formally annexed to the Greek kingdom. 

The Ottoman Empire, despite its surrender of Cyprus to 
Britain, of Bosnia-Herzegovina and Novibazar to Austria, and 
of a part of Armenia to Russia, despite its cession of Thessaly 
Extent of *^ reece > recognition of the complete independence 
Surviving of Serbia, Montenegro, and Rumania, and its grant 
Empire 11 < ^ eren ^ degrees of autonomy to Bulgaria and 
Eastern Rumelia, remained, under the treaty of Berlin, 
an extensive and important state in the Near East. It still re- 
tained ail its traditional territories in Asia (except a relatively 
small area in the Caucasus), and, in addition, a not inconsiderable 
portion of them in Europe: Constantinople, Thrace, Macedonia, 
Albania, and Crete in outright ownership, and Eastern Rumelia, 
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Bulgaria, Novibazar, and Bosnia-Herzegovina as nominal de- 
pendencies. 1 And now its “integrity” was solemnly reaffirmed by 
all the Great Powers of Europe and newly guarantied by a special 
pledge of Great Britain. 

Nevertheless, the Russo-Turkish War of 1877-1878 and its 
immediate consequences exposed quite clearly a situation most 
menacing to the continuing integrity, nay to the very existence, 
of the Ottoman Empire. The Empire was still, as it g lirviva l 
had always been, a hodgepodge of nationalities and in of otto- 
no sense a national state; but now, like a contagious 
fever, a nationalist spirit was rapidly taking firm hold perilled by 
of its European peoples and promising thence to infect National- 
even its Asiatic provinces. The fever was being stimu- 
lated not only by the nationalism of western Europe and the 
recent rise of national states in central Europe but also, even 
more ominously, by the ambitious assertiveness of new national 
states in southeastern Europe — Greece, Serbia, Rumania, and 
Bulgaria — and by patriotic popular pressure, all over eastern 
Europe, on Russian Tsar or Habsburg Emperor (or British 
government) to intervene in the Ottoman Empire. For a time a 
wily Sultan might play off one danger against another, British 
government or Habsburg Emperor against Russian Tsar, or one 
Balkan nationality against another. No Sultan, however, could 
“reform” the Ottoman Empire to the satisfaction of its national- 
ist inhabitants and neighbors without sacrificing its essential 
imperial character. Presently the Turks themselves would be- 
come nationalist, and then, with intensified acerbity between 
them and their subject peoples and with loss of even British 
“protection,” their Empire would be finally doomed. In the 
meantime, during the forty years from 1878 to 1918, the Ottoman 
Empire would lead a chequered, troubled existence. 

If the Ottoman Empire was obviously weakened by the events 
of 1877-1878, the Russian and Habsburg Empires seemed to be 
strengthened. The Russian Empire won a war, extended its 
territories, and earned the reputation of being the champion of 
all Slavic peoples. The foreign prestige of its sovereign was 
heightened and likewise the domestic patriotism of its Great 

1 In Africa, Tripoli and Cyrenaica were still Ottoman possessions, and Egypt, 
though ruled by a practically independent prince (styled “Khedive” since 1867), 
was nominally a vassal state. 
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Russian Slavophiles. The Russian Empire remained a Great 
Power. The Habsburg Empire likewise remained a 
Great Power. It intervened decisively in the peace 
negotiations of 1878 and obtained territorial compen- 
sation in southeastern Europe for what it had pre- 
viously lost in central Europe, and it confirmed and 
cemented the loyalty of its German and Hungarian 
subjects by restricting the pretensions of Serbia and 
Bulgaria and thus putting at arm’s length the danger that its own 
Slavic peoples might be incited by Slavic successes in the Bal- 
kans to rebel against the Austro-Hungarian “Ausgleich” of 1867. 

Yet the strengthening of the Habsburg and Russian Empires 
was more apparent than real. In each of them, just as in the 
But Really Ottoman Empire, subject peoples would become more 
Threat- and more self-conscious, more and more determined to 
ened utilize the first favorable opportunity to secure cultural 

and political autonomy or independence. The more territories 
the Tsar annexed, the more numerous and widespread were the 
dissident groups within his empire; and the lands which Francis 
Joseph took in 1878 soon involved him in the same sort of losing 
struggle with Yugoslavs as he had already been engaged in with 
Italians and Germans. Despite the fact that after 1878 both 
Russia and Austria-Hungary would continue to figure as Great 
Powers, their imperial sway would not outlast that of the Otto- 
man Turks. Nationalism, rampant by 1878 in eastern Europe, 
would eventually doom all three empires to practically simul- 
taneous disruption. 

5. ADVENT OF POLITICAL DEMOCRACY, 1865-1885 

The spread of nationalism all over Europe — west, central, and 
east — synchronized, as we have pointed out, with the vogue of 
Liberal romanticism. It also led to an interesting shift in the 
Govern- political tenets of mid-nineteenth-century liberalism. 
Originally Liberalism in the 1830’s, it may be recalled, was chiefly 
Not Dem- a middle-class movement, and then and for some time 
ot-raUc afterwards its political aims were (x) to guaranty 
individual liberties, and (2) to establish constitutional parlia- 


Survival 
of Rus- 
sian and 
Austrian 
Empires 
Seem- 
ingly 
Assured 


Note. The picture opposite is from a romantic painting of a street scene in Con- 
stantinople by an Italian artist, Alberto Pasini (1826-1899), The original is in 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York. 
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mentary government under the guidance of persons of wealth 
and education. The latter aim involved a limitation, if not an 
abrogation, of traditional privileges of the upper classes, but it did 
not necessarily or usually involve a recognition of political 
democracy. Indeed, the most typically “liberal” governments, 
such as that of the Victorian Compromise in Britain (from 1832 
to 1867), or that of Louis Philippe in France (from 1830 to 1848), 
or that of Belgium after 1831, or that of Sardinia after 1848 and 
united Italy after 1861, though theoretically “representative,” 
were in practice quite undemocratic. They were based on a 
franchise rigorously restricted to property owners, to a relatively 
small minority of the country’s population. 

Gradually, however, and in marked degree after 1865, pro- 
fessed liberals tended to acquiesce in, and sometimes to sponsor, a 
broadening of the basis of government, a lessening Gradual 
or total removal of property qualifications for the Conver- 
suffrage, a transition from middle-class control to thor- 
oughgoing political democracy. Several factors con- to Polit- 
spired to this end. One was the logic in the situation, ical De * 
the perception of so-called Radical liberals that the “ " 

individualist principle on which liberalism itself was founded 
could not logically justify a monopolizing of political life by 
any minority of individuals. Another was the steady growth of 
political consciousness and ambition among the masses, partic- 
ularly among urban proletarians, a consciousness quickened by 
the Industrial Revolution and an ambition fed by experience 
with trade unions and cooperative societies and by agitation for 
ameliorative social legislation. A third factor was the pressure 
of upper-class conservatives upon middle-class liberals; the former 
were accustomed to patronize the lower classes and may have 
thought that these, when entrusted with political responsibility, 
would serve as a counter-weight to middle-class liberal “excesses.” 
A fourth factor, and an important one, was fear on the part of 
the governing minority in the typically liberal state that they 
might be overthrown if they did not heed democratic demands; 
to stave off the danger of violent revolution, they would suffer 
the coming, step by step, of an evolutionary democracy. 

In France, the association of democracy with patriotism had 


Note. The picture opposite, “The New Democracy,” is by Honors Daumier, con- 
cerning whom see above, pp. 169-170. 
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begun with the First (Jacobin) Republic of 1792. That republic 
Advent of and its democratic experiments had been short-lived, 
Demo^f 1 however, and from 1814 to 1848, under the restored 
racy in Bourbons and their Orleanist successor, the French 
France electorate constituted a small minority of the coun- 
try’s population. In 1848, with the establishment of the Second 
Second F renc h Republic, democracy reasserted itself in the 
French form of universal manhood suffrage and in the popu- 
RepubHc, i ar choice of Louis Napoleon Bonaparte as president. 

4 Louis Napoleon was one of the very first “demo- 

cratic” politicians in Europe; as President of the Republic 
he championed universal manhood suffrage, and as the Em- 
peror Napoleon III he made a great show of employing it in 
elections and plebiscites. As we have indicated elsewhere, there 
was a good deal of sham in the actual operation of political de- 
mocracy in France under Napoleon III, at least until 1870, the 
last year of his reign, when, in response to public criticism, a 
new and really democratic constitution was adopted. 1 

In 1871, in the midst of the patriotic excitement of the Franco- 
Prussian War, the National Assembly of the Third French 
Republic was elected by universal manhood suffrage, and the 
Constitu- constitutional laws which it enacted in 1874-1875 for 
turn of the government of the Republic provided for a parlia- 
mentary system similar in general to the British, but 
Republic, with a “president” instead of a “king” as titular 
1875 head, with an upper chamber (the Senate) appointive 
or indirectly elective instead of hereditary, and with a lower 
chamber (the Chamber of Deputies) elected not by specially 
qualified persons but by all adult male citizens. The Third 
Republic was thus organized democratically, and its democratic 
future was definitively assured when its royalist Senate and 
royalist President were finally supplanted in 1878-1879 by 
staunchly democratic republicans. 2 France was a standard- 
bearer of political democracy in Europe. Her leading statesmen 
and the mass of her people after 1870 were unswervingly demo- 
cratic, as well as intensely patriotic. 

In Germany, the nation-building Bismarck, aristocrat and 
ultra-conservative, outbid his liberal Progressive critics for popu- 

1 On political democracy in France under Louis Napoleon, see above, pp. 186- 
188, 208-209. 2 See below, pp. 540-543. 
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lar support by instituting a democratically elected Reichstag foi 
the North German Confederation in 1867 and for the universal 
entire German Empire in 1871. 1 The Reichstag had no Manhood 
such control of government as the French Chamber 
of Deputies possessed; universal manhood suffrage, many, 
therefore, was more formal than real in Germany. 1867 
Yet it is significant that even Bismarck, in the moment of pen 
sonal and national triumph, was moved to concede and utilize 
the form of political democracy. 

In Britain, the stronghold of “liberal” as opposed to “demo- 
cratic” government, the breakdown of the “Victorian Compro- 
mise” 2 between upper and middle classes and the Agitation 
extension of the parliamentary franchise to the lower 
classes were more halting and gradual. In the 1840’s Suffrage 
the working-class Chartists and a handful of doctri- “ Britaia 
naire Radicals had agitated for universal manhood suffrage, in 
vain. In the 1850’s the Radical John Bright stood forth as a 
vigorous proponent of drastic parliamentary reform in addition 
to international free trade and peace; and in 1859 Benjamin 
Disraeli, the Conservative leader, introduced a moderate reform 
bill in the House of Commons. Neither Bright’s propaganda nor 
Disraeli’s manoeuvre bore immediate fruit. So long as life was in 
Viscount Palmerston, the popular patriot and the very embodi- 
ment of the “Victorian Compromise,” he could be counted upon 
to block in Parliament and in the nation any move to alter the 
constitutional arrangements of 1832. 

Palmerston died in 1865, and democratic agitation was im- 
mediately resumed in Britain — by trade unionists, by Radicals, 
and by politicians, both Liberal and Conservative, Especially 
who hoped by forwarding it to draw new electors to after 
the support of their respective parties. The agitation stones*' 
was stimulated, moreover, by the contemporaneous Death, 
conclusion of the great Civil War in the United States 1865 
(1861-1865) and the victory (according to a popular interpreta- 
tion in Britain) of the free democratic North over the slave- 
owning oligarchic South. 3 It was also stimulated, doubtless, by 

1 See above, pp. 238, 239-240, 243. 2 See above, pp. 77-80. 

3 The outcome of the Civil War in America meant a strengthening of the national 
union, and involved amendments to the Constitution of the United States which 
not only abolished Negro slavery but sought to accord to Negroes full civil and 
political rights (1865-1870). 
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the contagion of rising democratic demands on the Continent of 
Europe and by appreciation of the fact that political democracy 
was already the practice of self-governing British colonies in 
North America and Australasia.- 1 

Following Palmerston’s death, Gladstone became the real 
leader of the Liberal party, although the aged Earl Russell, 
father of the Reform Act of 1832, headed the ministry. And 
Gladstone promptly proposed an extension of the franchise to 
£14 householders in rural districts and to £7 householders in 
the cities. 2 The proposal was not radical enough to please 
John Bright and his working-class supporters, and it was too 
radical to be acceptable to the Whig element in the Liberal party. 
The latter combined with the Conservatives to reject the proposal 
and overthrow the ministry (1866). Shortly afterwards Earl 
Russell retired from public life, and Gladstone became the 
titular as well as actual leader of his party. 

Little popular interest had been aroused by Gladstone’s very 
moderate proposal for reform, but when it was rejected by 
Parliament and a Conservative ministry was formed, excitement 
was stimulated by fiery speeches of John Bright and other 
Radicals who claimed that the installation of the Conservative 
ministry was a declaration of war against democracy and the 
working classes. Trade unionists cooperated in organizing a 
(democratic) National Reform League, and when the cabinet 
sought to prevent the League from holding a big mass-meeting 
at London by locking the gates of Hyde Park, an immense mob 
defiantly threw down the railings. Alarmed by the prospect of 
further violence, the Conservative prime minister, Lord Derby, 
authorized Disraeli, his chief lieutenant, to introduce a reform bill 
in the House of Commons, though some of the ultra-Conservatives 
protested against any such “surrender” and withdrew from the 
cabinet. Disraeli’s bill as first presented was even less radical 
than Gladstone’s had been, and yet Disraeli could not obtain 
for it a majority in the House of Commons. Whereupon the 
Conservative statesman executed an astonishing political ma- 
noeuvre. Rather than allow the Liberal party to get the credit for 

1 See above, pp. 93-94. 

2 £14 householders” and “£7 householders” are English phrases signifying 
persons who owned or rented houses having annual rental value of £r4 and £7 
respectively. 
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accomplishing a popular reform, he accepted radical amend- 
ments which his opponents presented in the hope of embarrassing 
him, and thus he came to sponsor a bill which was Parlia- 
considerably more democratic than Gladstone’s bill 
of 1866 and which was enacted by a combination of Act of 
Conservatives and left-wing Liberals in 1867. It was, l86 ? 
as the fearful Lord Derby said, “taking a leap in the dark.” It 
was certainly a departure from the “Victorian Compromise.” 

The British Reform Act of 1867 transferred 58 seats in the 
House of Commons from small boroughs to more populous dis- 
tricts and extended the franchise, in the counties, to tenants of 
property having an annual rental value of £12 (formerly £50) 
and to holders of leases having an annual value of £5 (formerly 
£10), and, in cities (boroughs), to every man who occupied 
a separate building or rooms having a rental value of £10 a year 
unfurnished. 1 This act, it will be noted, was not thoroughly 
democratic; voting in Britain was still limited by property qual- 
ifications. Yet it was an important step toward democracy. 
It almost doubled the electorate and practically enfranchised 
the working classes in the industrial cities. It dearly pointed to 
a goal toward which not only Radicals but Liberals and Conserva- 
tives would gradually approach. 

In 1872, under Gladstone’s auspices, the secret ballot — called 
the “Australian” ballot in reference to the place of its origin — 
was prescribed for all municipal and parliamentary elections. 
In 1884, again under Liberal auspices, another meas- Reform 
ure of reform was adopted, which, by making the Acts of 
suffrage qualifications in the counties identical with l88 4 _l88 5 
those in the boroughs, enfranchised two million rural workers 
and increased the electorate by forty per cent. In 1885, under 
Conservative auspices, the whole country was redistricted so 
that members of the House of Commons would be chosen by 
approximately equal constituencies of about 50,000 people each. 

Thus it befell that between 1867 and 1885 Britain moved away 
from the oligarchical government which it had previously had 
and toward the political democracy which in the 1840’s the 
Chartists had vainly demanded. Of the “six points” in the 
“People’s Charter,” four were substantially, though not per- 

1 The Act of 1867 applied to only England and Wales, but in 1868 almost iden- 
tical measures were enacted for Scotland and Ireland. 
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fectly, realized by 1885: (1) universal manhood suffrage; (2) equal 
electoral districts; (3) vote by ballot; and (4) removal of property 
qualifications for members of Parliament. 1 

In Italy and Belgium, whose leading statesmen were admirers 
of British liber alism and whose constitutional governments had 
been consciously patterned on the “Victorian Com- 
cratic" pro mis e,” the response to democratic stimuli was 

Back- notably sluggish. In both countries the upper and 


cratic" pro mis e,” the response to democratic stimuli was 
wardness notal ^y sluggish. In both countries the upper and 
in Liberal middle classes long hesitated to enfranchise the masses. 
Italy and Yet democratic agitation went on in both and grad- 

81 ually produced some effect. Under liberal auspices, 
Italy, without sanctioning universal manhood suffrage, doubled 
the n umb er of its electors in 1882. In the case of Belgium, it 
was only after the passing of parliamentary control from the 
Liberal to the Catholic party that the suffrage was divested of 
property qualifications (1894). 

In the Scandinavian countries, there was considerable popular 
aspiration for democratic reform, but comparatively little was 
And ^ done to satisfy it. Norway had had a liberal consti- 

Scandi- tution since 1814, 2 but its parliament was not elected 
aavia by universal manhood suffrage until 1898 and its 
ministry was actually responsible to the king (who was also king 
of Sweden) rather than to the parliament. In Sweden the old- 
fashioned Estates-General was transformed into a bicameral 
parliament in 1863, and in Denmark the electorate was somewhat 
enlarged by a constitutional amendment in 1866. In neither 
country, however, was universal manhood suffrage introduced 
in the nineteenth century. 3 

The two halves of the Habsburg Empire — Austria and Hun- 
Austria- S ar y — became definitively “constitutional” at the 

Hungary time of the “Ausgleich” in 1867. The Austrian 
tionaMmt half was a bit more democratic in form than the 
Hardly Hungarian. But real democratic spirit was evidenced 
cratte" less in the parliaments than in nationalist move- 
ments among the “oppressed” peoples of Austria- 
Hungary. The Russian Empire, of course, represented in its 


Austria- 
Hungary 
Constitu- 
tional, but 
Hardly 
Demo- 
cratic 


1 This last had been achieved by an act of 1858. 

* See Vol. I, pp. 703-704. 

3 It was likewise with the Dutch Netherlands, which had obtained in r848 a 
liberal but not a democratic constitution. See above, pp. 147, 137-^8. 
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cratic 
Constitu- 
tion in 
Greece, 
1864 


Demo- 
cratic 
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tions in 
Switzer- 
land, 

1848, 1874 


central government the very antithesis of democracy, although 
the zemstvos which Alexander II created in 1864 for local govern- 
ment 1 were in obvious keeping with the current democratic 
tendencies of western Europe. In the national state Demo _ 
of Greece, a popular revolution in 1862 served to 
transfer the kingship from the conservative Otto to 
the liberal George 1 2 and to secure the adoption, in 
1864, of a thoroughly democratic constitution, in 
accordance with which a single-chamber parliament was to be 
elected by universal manhood suffrage. 

The federal government of Switzerland had been rendered 
thoroughly democratic, as well as republican, as an outcome of 
the civil war of 1847-1848. 3 Thereafter the several 
cantons were correspondingly democratized, and in 
1874 a revision of the federal constitution not only 
emphasized the national character of the Confederacy 
but also provided for the use of the democratic refer- 
endum in law-making for the whole of Switzerland. 

Democratic tendencies appeared in the politics of Portugal and 
Spain during the period. In Portugal, the liberal constitution 
which King Pedro. IV had granted in 1826, 4 and which Demo _ 
had been withdrawn by his uncle Miguel (1828-1834) , cratic 
was renewed by Queen Maria in 1834 and supple- 
mented in 1852 by provision for popular direct elec- 
tion of members of the lower chamber. Under Louis I (1861- 
1889), slavery was abolished in the colonies (1869) and nobles 
were deprived of their hereditary right to sit in the upper chamber 
of the parliament (1885). 

In Spain, a liberal constitution had been promulgated in 1837 
in the name of Queen Isabella II (1833-1868), the successor of the 
despicable Ferdinand VII, 5 but Isabella was no better gp anish 
and less successful than her father. She used the con- Revolu- 
stitution to assure her of popular support in the strug- ^on^of 
gle which she waged with her ultra-conservative unde, 

Don Carlos, who disputed her daim to the throne, 6 and then, 


1 See above, p. 259. 4 See Vol. I, pp. 774-775. 

! See above, p. 256. 5 See VoL I, pp. 769-773. 

•See above, pp. 121, 137. 

• Don Carlos claimed that his brother, Ferdinand VII, had no power to set aside 
the Salic law, which restricted royal succession to the male line and which had 
always been respected by the Bourbon family, and that consequently he and not his 
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when Don Carlos was suppressed, she violated the constitution 
and conducted herself most scandalously. In 1868 a popular 
insurrection drove Queen Isabella into exile and inaugurated 
seven years of political turmoil in Spain. 

A new Spanish constitution was adopted by a democratic 
national assembly in 1869. It guarantied individual liberties, 
including complete religious toleration, and provided for a popu- 
larly elected parliament and for a king, strictly “limited” as in 
Britain. But there was difficulty in obtaining such a 
m eriting king . At length, after several princes had declined the 
with honor, including Prince Leopold of Hohenzollem- 
cratic " Sigmaringen (whose temporary candidacy was the oc- 

Monarchy casion for the Franco-Prussian War 1 ), Prince Amadeo 
1869-1873 Savoy, the second son of King Victor Emmanuel II 
of Italy, accepted the Spanish crown in 1870. It was a 
shaky throne which the new King mounted. Both the reaction- 
ary Carlists and the radical Republicans were hostile to him. 
The liberal royalists who were supposed to favor him were so split 
up into quarrelsome factions that their favor was not very help- 
ful; and many Spanish patriots, regardless of political affiliation, 
eyed hi m , askance as a foreigner and an intruder. In disgust 
Amadeo abdicated in February 1873, and returned to Italy; and 
a democratic republic was proclaimed in Spain. 

The First Spanish Republic proved even less stable than 
Amadeo’s democratic monarchy. From the outset, its supporters 
disagreed as to whether the republic should be a federal 
Spanish or a centralized state, whether local autonomy should 
1^73-1874 or s k ou ^ not be conferred on the several nationalities 
within Spain (Catalans and Basques, along with Castil- 
ians). For a year, from February 1873 to January 1874, the 
federalists had the upper hand, but the President, Emilio Castelar, 
felt obliged to employ dictatorial methods in order to forward 
federalist policies. Then a group of Republican army chiefs, 
devoted to the principle of national centralization, executed a 
coup d’etat and supplanted Castelar with Marshal Serrano. 
Marshal Serrano made his presidency but a prelude to the 
destruction of the republic and the restoration of tire Bourbons. 

niece Isabella should have succeeded Ferdinand. See genealogical table at p. 587. 
“Carlist Wars” were waged in Spain from 1833 to 1840 and in the 1870’s. 

1 See above, pp. 210-211. 
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In January 1875, the son of Isabella II, a young man in his 

eighteenth year, entered Madrid as King Alphonso XII amid 

the plaudits of the Spanish nation. Within a year order j^ estora 

was restored. The radical Republicans and the tion of 

reactionary Carlists were alike suppressed. 1 In 1876 £H>eral 
... , _ , _ . _ ‘ Bourbon 

a new constitution prescnbed that the Spamsh govern- Monarchy 

ment should henceforth be conducted by the king , act- ^ Spain, 

ing always on the advice of a ministry responsible to 1 75 

a bicameral parliament — an appointed Senate and a popularly 

elected Congress. For elections to the latter, universal manhood 

suffrage was formally instituted in 1890. 

In Spain, and likewise in Portugal, Greece, Rumania, Serbia, 
Austria-Hungary, and Norway, the formal steps taken in the 
direction of political democracy between 1865 and 1885 g pec i a i 
were impeded, in practice, sometimes by the existing Handi- 
social traditions of life among the peoples concerned, 
and sometimes by the dishonest or factional character Democ- 
of political action, on occasion (as in Austria-Hungary, racy 
or to a lesser extent in Spain) by the conflict of dissident national- 
ities within the state, and on occasion (as in Norway) by inter- 
ference from without. Moreover, certain countries, such as Italy 
and Belgium, were so strongly attached to the earlier liberal 
traditions of middle-class parliamentary government that they 
were slow to try really democratic experiments; and certain other 
countries, such as the Dutch Netherlands, Denmark, and Sweden, 
were still too absorbed in the task of establishing liberal parlia- 
mentary government to pay much attention to giving it a dem- 
ocratic foundation. In the Russian and Ottoman Empires, there 
was only a beginning of liberalism and almost none of political 
democracy. The Russian “Westemizers” preached liberalism 
and the Tsar Alexander II aroused brief democratic hopes by 
creating the zemstvos. The liberal constitution which the Otto- 
man Sultan promulgated in 1876 was only a gesture and remained 
a dead-letter. 

Yet even this gesture was an eloquent tribute to the heighten- 
ing popularity of liberalism and democracy in Europe as a whole 
during the age of romanticism and nationalism. And in addition 

1 A little later, in 1878, the Spanish government succeeded in putting down an 
insurrection which Cubans had been conducting since 1868 for the national in- 
dependence of their island. 
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cratic 
Progress 
in Europe, 
1848-1885 


to the partial and qualified evidences of the new democracy in 
Summary Greece and Norway, in Spain and Portugal, in Italy 
and Belgium, must be stressed, finally, the very real 
signs of its definite advent in republican Switzerland 
from 1848 to 1874 and in republican France in 1848 
and especially from 1870 to 1879, and the inspiration 
which it gave to the adoption of universal manhood suffrage in 
Germany in 1867-1871 and to the far-reaching extension of the 
franchise in Great Britain from 1867 to 1884. 

A further word must be said about the advent of political 
democracy between 1865 and 1885. It attended the intensifica- 
tion of nationalism, and in turn it was attended, wher- 
National° f ever it was taken seriously, by national fostering of 
School- compulsory schooling, with a view to training the 

Systems masses - m the duties, as well as in the rights, of demo- 

cratic citizenship. Systems of national education, particularly 
after 1870, were elaborated in one country after another, and 
nations were soon boasting of the progress made in reducing the 
percentage of illiteracy among their citizens. The story of the 
rise and results of national schooling, together with the story of 
the ever fiercer nationalism accompanying the ebb-tide of lib- 
eralism and romanticism, belongs to the next part of this volume. 
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CHAPTER XVIII 



THE VOGUE OF REALISM, 1870-1910 

lOTABLY convenient is the division of the 
eighty years of European history from 1830 
to 1910 into two eras of equal duration. 
The first, of forty years, the 1830’s to the 
1 870% was characterized by the Industrial 
Revolution, full-fledged in Britain and incipi- 
ent on the Continent, by the rise of liberalism, 
political and economic, and by the ubiquitous vogue of roman- 
ticism, the widespread interest in nationalism, and the gradual 
advance of political democracy. Of these matters we have 
treated in the three preceding chapters. 

The second era of forty years, from the 1870’s to about 1910, 
appears superficially to be a mere continuation and development 
of the first. Democracy goes on making gains. Nationalism is 
more and more in evidence. A good deal of romanticism remains. 
Liberalism, at least as a verbal slogan, grows in popularity. The 
Industrial Revolution becomes a vital common phenomenon of 
almost all Europe. 

Fundamentally, however, a significant change occurs. Novel 
modes of thought and action come to prevail, and what continues 
of the old is modified and adapted to a new situation General 
and a new environment. There is a wider spread and a 
faster speeding-up of machine industry, attended less 
by intense competition of individual industrialists, 
which in the previous era had nourished economic 
liberalism, than by acute rivalry of industrial nations, which 
leads to economic nationalism. There is consequently a weak- 
ening of liberalism and an intensification of nationalism, a decline 
of international free trade and a revival of mercantilism, a special 
stimulus to overseas imperialism and to an unprecedented Euro- 
peanization of the whole world, and a confusing of the dream of 
universal peace with a nightmare of mounting national arma- 
ments, military and naval. 


Features 
of the 
Era of 
Realism, 
1870-1910 
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There is, also, an absorption of intellectuals, and a great in- 
terest of the masses, in the pursuit of natural science, especially 
its “practical” and “applied” aspects. There is an accompany- 
ing shift of emphasis in philosophy from the spiritual and the 
free to the material and the fatalistic, in the social sciences from 
the historical to the statistical, and in popular movements from 
the individualistic or the cooperative to the socialistic and com- 
bative. There is a growing faith that, as machines multiply, 
creature-comforts must inevitably increase and automatically 
make the world a fit and fine habitation for human beings. And 
in this era of machinery and materialism, traditional religion is 
extraordinarily troubled, while art and culture testify to the out- 
moding of romanticism and the rise of a new fashion, which is 
concerned with factual data, with social problems, and with 
personal psychology, and which, as over against “romanticism,” 
is called “realism.” 

These general features peculiar to the era from the 1870’s to 
about 1910 are discussed, in order and in some detail, in this 
and the next chapters. Their relationship to the political and 
social history of particular parts of Europe during the era are 
then indicated in three succeeding chapters, dealing respec- 
tively with Britain, Latin Europe, and Central and Eastern 
Europe. 

I. STRENGTHENING OE INDUSTRY AND WEAKENING OF 
LIBERALISM 

The Industrial Revolution had been developing in Great 
Britain for a century prior to 1870, and during the forty years 
just previous to 1870 the process of mechanical industrialization 
had assumed such proportions in Britain and had begun to 
spread so widely and so effectively in Europe and America that 
we have elsewhere identified those forty years with the “main 
Continu- phase” of the Industrial Revolution. 1 The process, 
dostrid* 1 " however, did not halt or slacken its pace in 1870. The 
Revolu- “revolution” had a beginning, but it has had no end. 

Or, expressed a bit differently, the industrial change 
evident in 1870 has been followed by a continuous series of 
industrial changes: one mechanical invention has led to another 
in an ever-extending ambit of industries and areas. 

1 See above, pp. 23-60. 
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Our first business, in the present section, is to indicate the 
chief features of mechanical industrialization during the forty 
years from 1870 to 1910, noting, as we proceed, the Its Mgirl 
increasing output of industries already largely mecha- Features, 
nized, the rapid evolution of novel industries, and the 1870-1910 
swift transformation of agricultural into industrial population, 
which is no longer specifically restricted to Britain (and Belgium) 
but becomes generally characteristic of Germany and the United 
States, and to a lesser degree of many other countries of the 
European world. Then, in the latter part of the section, we shall 
try to show the relationship of this intensifying and expanding 
industry to capitalism, and particularly to that politico-economic 
liberalism whose rise had attended the earlier industrialization. 
We shall have occasion to remark that the new era witnessed, 
along with the strengthening of industry, a weakening of historic 
liberalism. 

All the industrial developments of the period from 1830 to 
1870 continued and spread throughout the period from- 1870 to 
1910, in an exaggerated degree and with more and more far- 
reaching effects. Engineers and scientists — physicists and chem- 
ists — became ever more numerous and allied themselves ever 
more helpfully to machine industry. The establishment of 
“poly technical” schools and schools of “applied science” (schools 
of mines, of civil engineering, of electrical engineering, of me- 
chanical engineering) was now epidemic in all countries which 
aspired to be “civilized” and “progressive.” Tools of precision 
were multiplied and rendered ever more “precise” and useful. 
The production of coal and iron, the twin bases of the pj. oduc _ 
Industrial Revolution, was speeded up by mounting tion of 
demand on the one hand, and by improving methods Coal and 
of supply on the other. The British production of 
coal increased from no million tons in 1870 to 265 million tons 
in 19x0, and of pig iron from six to nine million tons, but these 
figures tell only a part of the story. For whereas up to 1870 
Britain produced more coal and iron than all the rest of the 
world, she produced in 1910 only 26 per cent of the coal and 
14 per cent of the iron. In the meantime the output of coal 
had increased in Germany from 37)4 millions tons to 222, in 
France from 16 to 40, and in the United States from 35 to 415; 
while the output of pig iron had grown in Germany from 2 million 
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tons to almost 15, in France from iM to 5, and in the United 
States from 1 % to 27 }$. 

There was steady progress in perfecting and utilizing the 
Bessemer and Siemens processes 1 for the manufacture of steel. 

There was a marked improvement of steam locomo- 
of Rail- tives and of all accessories to railway transportation, 
ways and a noteworthy extension of railway mileage. Not 
only was the network of rails in western and central Europe 
elaborated, but it was extended into eastern Europe, 2 and railway 
construction went on apace outside Europe. In the United States 
the mileage increased from 30,000 in i860 to 250,000 in 1910. 
In Canada and Australia, it increased proportionately. Long 
lines were built and more w T ere projected in Latin America, in 
Asia, and in Africa. By 1905 the great trans-Siberian railway 
linked Moscow (and St. Petersburg and Berlin) with Vladivostok 
on the Pacific Ocean. There was corresponding development of 
And steamships in numbers, size, and speed. Regular steam- 

Steamship ship services were multiplied for passengers and goods 
Lmes not only from London and Liverpool but also from 
Hamburg and Bremen, Le Havre and Marseilles, Antwerp and 
Rotterdam, Genoa and Trieste, New York and Montreal, Yoko- 
hama and Shanghai, Bombay and Melbourne, and Cape Town 
and Buenos Aires. 

The cotton industry, whose mechanization had been an im- 
portant aspect of the preliminary stage of the Industrial Revolu- 
Growth of tion i 0 Britain, kept on growing. In Britain itself, the 
Cotton number of spindles increased from 36,700,000 in 1870 
Industry 53,500,000 in 1910 and the number of power looms 
from 475,000 to 700,000. But, while Britain possessed far more 
spindles and power looms than all the rest of the world put to- 
gether in 1870, in 1910 she had only about 40 per cent of the 
spindles and 30 per cent of the power looms. By this time there 
were 37,200,000 spindles on the Continent of Europe (distributed 
mainly among Germany, France, Italy, Russia, Austria, and 
Spain), 27,800,000 in the United States, and 10,000,000 in other 
parts of the world (chiefly in India and Japan). Britain was still 

1 See above, pp. 25-27. 

3 For the railway network in Europe in 1877, see the rear end-papers. 

Note. The picture opposite, entitled “Transport,” is by a “modernist” French 
sculptor, Alfred Bottiau (bom 1889). 
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the premier cotton manufacturer of the world, and her cotton 
goods were generally of the finest quality, but her earlier mo- 
nopoly was obviously gone. 

It was similar with the other textile industries of wool and 
linen. These, following the lead of cotton, had been pretty largely 
put on a machine- and factory-basis in Britain before other 
1870, and after 1870 the same basis was firmly estab- Textile 
lished for them on the Continent of Europe and in the Industries 
United States, with similar results. The silk industry of France 
and Italy was likewise mechanized and expanded, and gradually 
the search for an “artificial silk’’ led to the emergence of still 
another large-scale textile industry. 

“Artificial silk,” or “rayon” as it is called in the United States, 
was originally invented by a French nobleman, Count Hilaire 
de Chardonnet (1839-1924), who studied under Pas- R 
teur 1 at the Paris Polytechnic and who, after twenty 
years’ experimentation, took out a patent in 1884 on a process 
for the conversion of a form of cellulose (wood-pulp) into a textile 
resembling silk. By 1910, some two and a half million pounds of 
“Chardonnet silk” were being manufactured. In the meantime, 
other and cheaper processes were being invented and utilized 
for making “artificial silk” from cellulose. The most important 
was the “viscose” process, patented by a British firm in 1892 
and supplemented in 1900 by the invention of a special spinning 
machine — the “Topham spinning box.” The new industry 
spread quickly from France and Britain to the United States, 
Germany, Italy, and Belgium; and although its big develop- 
ment was after 19x0, its total output in this year already 
amounted to six milli on pounds (almost a tenth of the output of 
real silk). 

Another noteworthy addition to the great mechanized textile 
industry during the period following 1870 was the 
steady progress in applying chemistry to the dyeing of £jy^ etic 
fabrics. A profusion of chemical dyes were derived 
from coal-tar, and were used as cheap and varied substitutes for 
natural dyes. 

Comparable with the advance of the textiles was that of other 

1 See below, pp. 337-338, 35 1 - 

Note. The picture opposite, “ Shipbuilding on the Clyde,” is from an engraving 
by a British artist, Muirhead Bone (bom 1876). 
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significant industries whose production had already been speeded 
up by ma chin e and factory. With improving machines 
of Estab- n and enlarging factories and increasing markets, there 
industries was a mount i n g output, not only in Britain, but on the 
“ 1 s Continent of Europe and in the United States, of 
cutlery, porcelain, tinware, boots and shoes and leather goods 
of all sorts, paper, furniture, tools, firearms and all manner of 
war implements. 

In respect of the last category, special mention should be made 
of the machin e-gun, the rifle, the submarine, and certain new 
explosives. The first machine-gun, as we know, was the Gatling 
gun, invented in America in 1862. 1 Another, the so-called 

“mitrailleuse,” was devised in France and employed 
in the Franco-Prussian War of 1870-1871. Then, in 
1889, Sir Hiram Maxim, an American who acquired a British 
title, designed a truly automatic machine-gun, which was widely 
adopted and, with subsequent improvements, became the prin- 
cipal weapon in the World War of 1914. Sir Hiram Maxim also 
invented, in 1908, the “Maxim silencer” for suppressing the 
noise of the discharge of firearms; and his brother, Hudson 
Maxim, in addition to inventing a high explosive which he termed 
“maximite,” perfected a smokeless powder. Rifles were much 
improved, and were produced in great quantities by the ever- 
expanding factories of the Vickers and the Armstrongs in Britain, 
the Kruppsr in Germany, the Schneiders (Creusot works) in 
France, the Du Ponts and the Remingtons in the United States. 
Of high explosives, an outstanding inventor was Alfred Nobel 
(1833-1896), a Swedish chemist and engineer, who introduced 
dynamite in 1867 and “blasting gelatin” in 1876, and who 
amassed an immense fortune from their manufacture. 2 As for 
“submarines,” they had long been experimented with, 
rines 14 " but the first really practical one was the invention of 
an American, John Holland, in 1875. France added 
submarines to her national navy in 1888, Italy in 1892, Great 
Britain in 1900; Germany acquired one in 1890 and began the 
construction of a large fleet of them in 1906. 


1 See above, p. 29. 

* The bulk of his fortune Nobel left in trust for the support of the “ Nobel prizes,” 
which have been awarded since 1901 for distinguished work in physics, chemistry, 
medicine, literature, and international peace. 
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The era from 1870 to 1910 was characterized not only by the 
intensification and spread of previously mechanized industries, 
but also by the rather sudden appearance of essentially 
new industries. The rayon industry, already men- ^^ stries 
tioned, was one of these. Among the many others, even 
more important, special attention should be paid to: (1) those 
connected with the increasing knowledge and exploitation of 
electricity, (2) those having to do with a miscellany of mechanical 
aids to individual comfort , such as heaters and refrigerators, the 
sewing machine, the typewriter, the bicycle, wood-pulp paper, 
concrete building, sanitation and plumbing; (3) those rep- 
resenting a revolutionary development of photography, and 
(4) those dependent on novel types of engine, especially on the 
internal-combustion engine. 

Interest in electricity had been growing since the eighteenth 
century, and prior to 1870 one very practical application of it — 
the telegraph — had already revolutionized the means Tlle 
of communication throughout the European world. 1 Electric 
Moreover, there had been, since the time of Faraday Ia<iusti: y 
in the early part of the nineteenth century, a succession of at- 
tempts to utilize electricity for lighting and motive power; and 
toward the close of the 1860’s, largely due to the work of Siemens 
and certain collaborators, 2 direct-current dynamos and motors 
were being manufactured and were acquiring commercial value. 
From 1870, however, electricity and its applications came to 
occupy a central industrial position similar to that held pre- 
viously by the steam-engine. This did not signify a lessening 
number or importance of steam-engines. It meant merely that, 
side by side with the omnipresent steam-engine, there appeared 
now a wide range and great variety of highly serviceable elec- 
trical devices. Nor was die development of “applied electricity” 
confined to one country as the early development of the steam- 
engine had been. It occurred simultaneously in Britain, in 
America, and all over the European continent. It was closely 
associated everywhere with the general advance of physics and 
chemistry and with the particular advance of electrical science. 

Electrical dynamos and motors were rapidly improved and 
multiplied. Alternating-current generators were introduced in 
the early 1880’s and polyphase alternators in the early 1890’s. 

1 See above, pp. 31-32. 1 See above, p. 32. 
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The individual inventors included a Russian, a Frenchman, a 
Pole, an Hungarian, an Italian, a Yugoslav, an Eng- 
Dy namo s lishman, and an American. Of these, the Yugoslav, 
and Nikola Tesla (bom 1857), had a particularly interest- 
Motors career. The son of an Orthodox Christian clergy- 

man, he was educated in Austria, Croatia, and Bohemia and 
first employed as an electrical engineer by the Austrian govern- 
ment. Then, after private practice of his profession at Budapest 
and Paris, he emigrated to the United States in 1884, became an 
American citizen, and for a time was associated with Thomas A. 
„ . Edison. Tesla was one of the first to conceive an 
effective method of utilizing the alternating current, 
and in 1888 he patented the induction motor. He also helped to 
effect the transmission of electrical power from Niagara Falls, 
and he invented new forms of dynamos, transformers, and electric 
lights. The successful transmission of electrical power, to which 
Tesla contributed, was a matter of prime importance. It was se- 
cured through the efforts of a large number of engineers, including 
Edison; and it fostered the establishment of central power plants 
for ever extending systems of electric lighting and traction. 

Commercial electric lighting began about 1876 with the use 
of the arc light, the principle of which had been discovered by 
Sir Humphry Davy many years before, 1 but which 
nlgMfajr was now applied successfully and independently by 
Paul Jablochkov, a Russian working at St. Petersburg, 
and by Charles Francis Brush, an American working at Cleve- 
land, Ohio. A great improvement on the arc light was soon 
made by Thomas Edison. Edison (1847-1931) was a native of 
Edison Ohio, with almost no formal schooling but with a very 
real genius for mechanical invention and money- 
making, a genius which his youthful experience as a telegraph 
operator invited him to exploit. He took out his first patent in 
1868 on an improvement in the telegraph. In 1877 he invented 
a carbon transmitter for the Bell telephone which was just then 
being put on the market, and in the same year he devised the 
phonograph for the recording and reproduction of sound. 2 In 


1 See above, p. 32. 

2 Edison’s “phonograph” was greatly improved upon by Emile Berliners 
“gramophone” in 1887. Edison continued to perfect the “talking-machine,” and 
in 1896 he equipped it with a mechanical governor. 
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the meantime he was experimenting with electric lamps, and 
in 1879 he patented the greatest of his inventions, the incandes- 
cent filament lamp. The filament in the first Edison lamps 
was of carbon; the more efficient tungsten was substituted 
later. 

Lighting by gas or kerosene 1 lingered for some time, but 
eventually it was largely supplanted by electric lighting. Edison 
wrought a revolution in the artificial illumination of streets and 
residences and factories and offices and public buildings. For 
many years after 1879 Edison, from his combined workshop and 
laboratory in New Jersey, with the assistance of numerous skilled 
employes, went on inventing and reaping rich profits from new 
methods for the generation and distribution of electric light and 
power. 

Almost simultaneous with the application of electricity to 
lighting was its application to the telephone. Here, the pre- 
eminent inventor was Alexander Graham Bell (1847- 
1922), a Scotsman who was educated at the universities 
of Edinburgh and London, and who, emigrating to America in 
1870, opened at Boston a school for training teachers of the 
deaf and in 1873 became professor of “vocal physiol- BeU 
ogy” at Boston University. In 1876 he exhibited an 
apparatus embodying the results of his studies in the transmis- 
sion of sound by electricity; this invention was the telephone. 
It was immediately successful, and with improvements and 
modifications it was quickly adopted throughout Europe and 
America. Before long, the mileage of telephone wires surpassed 
that of telegraph wires. 

Close upon the heels of the telephone came electric trams and 
street cars. 2 The first regular line, a short one with a single 
motor-car, was opened at Lichterfelde (in Germany) 
in 1881 . By the end of the 1880’s, most cities in Europe frams 
and America were being provided, or were taking steps 
to be provided, with systems of electrically powered street rail- 
ways. Subsequently, electric railways began to parallel steam 
railways between populous centres, and certain steam railway 
companies “electrified” some of their lines. 

1 See .above, pp. 29-30, 34. 

1 On the beginnings of experimentation with electric traction, see above, 
P- 32 - 
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Meanwhile, a theoretical foundation was being laid for wire- 
less telegraphy and telephony by a distinguished British physicist, 
Wireless James Maxwell (1831-1879). Maxwell, in his Elec- 
Teleg- tricity and Magnetism (1873), propounded the theory 
raphy that electrical action is propagated through space in 
the form of disturbing waves which travel with the velocity of 
light. Proof of this theory, and indication of how it could be 
practically applied, was subsequently furnished by a 
IrndHertz fanums German physicist, Heinrich Hertz (1857— 
1894). During the years from 1885 to 1889, Hertz 
demonstrated the progressive propagation of electromagnetic 
action through space, measured the length and velocity of 
electromagnetic waves, and showed conclusively their corre- 
spondence with the waves of light and radiant heat. Then came 

,, . the actual invention of practical machinery for wireless 

Marconi , „ . . 

telegraphy by Guglielmo Marconi, m 1895, when he 

was twenty-one years of age. A year later Marconi patented his 

invention in Britain and began the organization of a company 

for its commercial exploitation. In 1898 wireless telegraphic 

communication was established across the English Channel, and 

in 1901 across the Atlantic from Cornwall to Newfoundland. 

Marconi was awarded the Nobel prize for physics in 1909. 

Wireless telephony (or “radio broadcasting”) was not de- 
veloped until after 1910, although the basis for it was prepared 
shortly after 1900 by the special work of two British 
Radio f ° r scientists, J. J. Thomson and Owen Richardson, in 
what was called “thermionics,” a new branch of 
electrical physics dealing with the influence of heat on matter in 
generating electrically charged particles (ions or electrons). 
Among the devices invented to give effect to thermionic dis- 
coveries, one of the most important for wireless telephony was 
the three-electrode “tube” prepared by Lee de Forest in the 
United States in 1907. 

As the nineteenth century ended and the twentieth advanced, 
the applications of electricity, especially for domestic purposes, 
Miscel- became ever more numerous. There were electric 
lights and telephones, and presently “receiving sets” 
Appli- for radio broadcasting. There were small electric 

811068 motors for vacuum cleaners, for sewing machines, and 

for washing machines. There were electric refrigerators. There 
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were electric stoves, toasters, irons, etc. There were electric 
appliances for automobile and airplane. And, on a large scale, 
there was rapid progress in electroplating, in electrotyping, and in 
the use of electric furnaces for making steel. The “age of elec- 
tricity” was even marked by New York’s substitution in 1888 
of “electrocution” for hanging as the legal death penalty for 
criminals. 

Parallel with the development of industries connected with 
the increasing exploitation of electricity, proceeded the develop- 
ment of a large number of important industries having New 
to do with special mechanical aids to individual com- Labor- 
fort. For the comfort of people at home and in shop Savmg^ 
or office, artificial heating was provided by a variety 
of “furnaces” — coal-burning or (later) oil-burning, hot-air, 
hot-water, or steam — while higher standards of sanitation and 
better methods of plumbing contributed to a rapidly grow- 
ing vogue of bathrooms and lavatories and all manner of ac- 
cessories. 

For lightening the labor of housekeepers and ensuring to 
populous centres a copious and varied supply of foodstuffs, great 
“canning” industries arose and flourished. And to the earlier 
means of preserving food by heating or drying, 1 refrigeration was 
now added, in ever more scientific ways and on an ever larger 
scale. Refrigeration depends, of course, on a plentiful 
supply of ice; and this was rendered possible and com- ^®^ igera ~ 
paratively cheap by the ingenuity of chemists and en- 
gineers. Certain chemicals were found useful for making ice, 
as well as for preserving tinned or potted goods, and engineers 
eventually learned how to apply electricity to refrigeration. 
Already, in the first decade of the twentieth century, astounding 
quantities of meat, fish, fruit, butter, eggs, and vegetables were 
being refrigerated for long-distance transportation and long- 
term preservation. 

A special aid to domestic economy was the sewing machine. 
The first practical design had been patented by an American, 
Elias Howe, in 1846, and the first commercial exploita- Tiie 
tion of it, with some modifications, had been under- Sewing^ 
taken by another American, Isaac Singer, in the 1850’s. ac e 
It was not until 1863, however, that the “Singer Manufacturing 

1 On the beginnings of large-scale food preservation, see above, p. 29. 
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Company” was solidly established and not until 1872 that it 
erected its first large factory (at Elizabethport, New 
Singer ^ Jersey). Thereafter, the production and improvement 
of sewing machines went on apace, principally in the 
United States, and to a lesser extent in other countries. The 
“electric” sewing machine was patented in 1889. 

A special aid to office economy was the typewriter. There 
had been several early experiments with mechanical writing 
devices in England, America, and France; but the 
writer 756 ' first really successful- typewriter was made jointly by 
three ingenious residents of Milwaukee, Wisconsin, in 
1867-1872, 1 and its commercial manufacture was inaugurated 
by R eming ton and Sons, gunmakers of Hion, New York, in 1874. 
Thereafter other firms took to making typewriters, in America 
and in Europe, and there was steady improvement in the “Rem- 
ington” and its competitors. The first shift-key typewriter 
appeared in 1878; the first “visible writing” in 1883; the first 
“portable” in 1912. In the meantime, the typewriter was being 
supplemented with other mechanical devices for office work: a 
tabulating machine was first employed in assembling the data 
of the United States census of 1890; a decimal tabulator appeared 
in 1898; and soon there were adding machines, addressing ma- 
chines, and cash registers. 

A special aid to individual locomotion (and a special stimulus 
to outdoor exercise and “sport”) was the bicycle, 
Bicycle whose manufacture developed steadily after 1870. For 
several years, especially in Britain, the front wheel was 
made big and the rear wheel small. Gradually, however, a “stand- 
ard” form was evolved. Ball bearings were introduced in 1877. 
“Safety” rear-driving was generally adopted about 1885. Pneu- 
matic rubber tires were added in 1889. By the i 89 o’s the bicycle 
was widely used in Europe and America. It was peculiarly help- 
ful to workers going back and forth to the factory and to young 
people going back and forth to school; and it provided incentive 
and opportunity for all sorts of persons, including many other- 

1 Christopher Sholes, Carlos Glidden, and Samuel Soule. Soul6 soon dropped 
out, and the machine, first known as the “Sholes and Glidden,” was rechristened 
the “Remington.” 


Note. The picture opposite, “Mining,” is from the Monument to Labor by the 
Belgian sculptor, Constantin Meunier (1831-1905). On Meunier, see below, p. 413. 
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wise quite staid women, to escape periodically from liome and 
town on outings into the open spaces. By 1910 it was estimated 
that seven million bicycles were in use in France, seven million 
in Britain, five million in Germany, two million in Italy, and 
comparable numbers in other countries. 

Many utilitarian ends were served by a remarkable contem- 
porary exploitation of wood pulp or “cellulose.” One form of it, 
“celluloid,” was first made in the United States in 
1869 and thence its manufacture and use spread to josl” 11 " 
Britain, France, Germany, Switzerland, and Japan. 

Other forms came to be employed for the new “artificial silk,” 
or “rayon,” for explosives, for photographic films, and, most 
quantitatively from the i88o’s, for print paper. Indeed, the 
extensive manufacture of cheap wood-pulp paper was of primary 
significance in the veritable revolution of journalism The New 
during the era from 1870 to 1910. Not only did the Joumal- 
constantly improving printing machines, 1 powered by lsm 
electricity as well as steam, permit of much swifter printing of 
news. Not only did the telegraph and telephone and wireless 
and the perfected means of transport greatly facilitate the col- 
lection of news and the distribution of newspapers. But also 
the substitution of cheap wood-pulp paper for the more expen- 
sive (and durable) cotton or linen paper enabled publishers to 
print more stuff in their newspapers and to sell them more widely. 
These developments, together with the marked increase of “ ad- 
vertising” which attended the latest phase of the Industrial 
Revolution, ushered in the distinctive popular and “sensational” 
journalism of the twentieth century. 

Photography had been discovered and developed before 1870. 2 
After 1870, however, its progress was veritably revolutionary. 
In 1884 the film-roll system of photography was in- progress 
vented, and in the following year George Eastman laid in Photog- 
the foundations of his great photographic industry at raphy 
Rochester, New York, by patenting a machine for the manufac- 

1 In addition to tlie so-called “two-revolution printing machine” perfected by- 
Robert Miehle in the 1880% mention may here be made of the linotype, the ma- 
chine for typesetting, which was simultaneously devised by Otmar Mergenthaler. 
Both of these inventors were Germans. 

: See above, p. 32. 

Note. The picture opposite is from a drawing in * Punch by George Du Maurier 
(1834-1896). 
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ture of films . In 1888 the Eastman Company marketed the first 
“kodak,” a small portable roll-film camera, which enabled 
Roll-Film amateurs, as well as professionals, to “take pictures.” 
and the Daylight-loading film was first made in 1891, and in 
Kodak t k e same year a French inventor produced the first 
photograph in colors. By 1900 photography was an important 
and widespread industry. Cameras and “kodaks” were used 
everywhere for artistic and scientific purposes, for individual 
diversion, for journalistic illustration. Large-scale factories em- 
ployed some 20,000 persons in the making of materials sensitive 
to fight and as many more in the manufacture of cameras and 
the wholesale distribution of photographic supplies. 

The idea of “moving pictures” had been toyed with in France, 
Britain, and America since the 1860’s, but it did not lead to 
practical results until after Eastman had begun the 
Pictures manufacture of roll-films in the r88o’s. In i 89 r 
Thomas Edison patented a peep-show device known 
as the “kinetoscope,” which was put to commercial use for the 
first time in New York City in 1894. In 1895, another American, 
Thomas Armat of Washington, D. C., added a “projector,” so 
that an observer would not have to peep into a box to see moving 
pictures but could see them projected on a screen, and Armat 
called his machine a “vitascope”; it was publicly demonstrated 
at a music hall in New York City in 1896. Meanwhile, in 1895, 
two brothers by the name of Lumiere, in Lyon, France, patented 
the “cinematograph,” a mobile machine, combining a camera, 
a film-printing device, and a projector; and this marked the real 
beginning of the motion-picture industry. True, there was some 
delay in exploiting the “cinema,” in part because of lawsuits 
over patent rights. But after 1900 the display of motion pictures 
became a regular feature of most vaudeville shows in the larger 
cities throughout the world, and in 1905 the first exclusively 
motion-picture theatre was opened at Pittsburgh. Though the 
enormous growth of the motion-picture industry was to come 
afterward, the preparation for it was made before 1910. 

An especially characteristic feature of the era from 1870 to 
Progress I 9 10 was the many-sided result of progress in engineer- 
in Engi- ing: the devising of the steam turbine and intemal- 
neenng combustion engines, the application of the latter to 
motor car, motor boat, and aviation, and the consequent prodi- 
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gious rise of the petroleum, rubber, and cement industries. The 
turbine is a rotary motor in which the shaft is rotated steadily 
in its bearings, not by means of cranks, as in the earlier 
“reciprocating” engine, but directly by a current of Turbine 
water, air, or steam. The principle of the turbine had 
long been embodied in the windmill, but its utilization for a 
steam-engine was the master invention of a British engineer, Sir 
Charles Parsons, who patented his steam turbine in p arsons 
1884 and labored on its perfecting for many years 
thereafter. In 1889 Parsons established at Newcastle a large 
factory for the manufacture of steam turbines, and by 1910 they 
were being extensively employed for the running of electrical 
dynamos and steamships. 

The internal-combustion engine is a device for the direct trans- 
lation of energy into mechanical power by means of gas explosion 
behind a piston; it “puts the furnace into the cylin- TheInter 
der.” There had been much experimentation with nal-Com- 
“gas” engines throughout the nineteenth century, bustion 
but not until the last quarter of the century did it 
produce practical results. In the late ’seventies, large stationary 
gas engines, worked with coal gas or natural gas, were invented 
in Germany and Great Britain. A much better internal-combus- 
tion engine, burning oil, was evolved by a German engineer, 
Rudolf Diesel (1858-1913). The “Diesel engine” was Diesel 
patented in 1892 and publicly demonstrated for the 
first time in 1898. By 1910 it was being employed in electrical 
works, ocean liners, and locomotives. 

Another German engineer, Gottlieb Daimler (1834-1900), de- 
vised in 1885-1886 a small, portable internal-combustion engine, 
fuelled with light oil and capable of propelling vehicles and boats. 
This was the “gasoline engine,” destined speedily to rival Watt’s 
steam-engine in revolutionizing transportation and Daimler’s 
stimulating industry. Daimler himself applied the Gasoline 
gasoline engine to a bicycle in 1886 and to a wagon Engiae 
in 1887, but, being much more interested personally in water 
travel than in land travel, he sold his patents for motor cars to 
a French concern (the Panhard Company) and devoted him- 
self to the manufacture, in Germany and Great Britain, of 
motor launches. These were made and sold in increasing 
number, especially after 1900, not only by the Daimler Com- 
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pany but also by competing firms in most countries of Europe 
and America. 

In the meantime, in the late 1880’s and during the 1890’s, 
there was fairly rapid progress in applying the “gasoline engine” 
to vehicles. Many of the essentials of the modem 
mobile^ 0 " “automobile” were incorporated in the Panhard car 
of 1894, and soon a large number of engineers and 
mechanics and “promoters” were producing varieties of motor 
cars in France, Germany, England, and the United States. At 
first, more cars were manufactured in France than elsewhere, but 
by 1910 three-fourths of the world’s output were being produced 
in the United States. Here, the output of four cars in 1895 in- 
creased to 181,000 in 1910, and this figure was only a little augury 
of the monster production, twenty years later, of pleasure cars, 
business cars, trucks, buses, and tractors. Probably the most 
famous popularizer of the motor car was Henry Ford (bom 
1863), an American mechanic, whose company, founded at De- 
troit in 1902 with a cash capital of about $14,000, began a large- 
scale production of cheap “Ford” cars in 1909 with such success 
to itself that fifteen years later it had assets of about a billion 
dollars and was the largest motor-car corporation in the world 
and the third largest industrial establishment in the United 
States; it had branches in Europe and some fifty affiliated indus- 
tries in America; it employed some 200,000 persons directly and 
an equal number indirectly. 

Aviation also was rendered practicable by the gasoline engine. 
Man had long dreamed about flying, from the ancient Psalmist 
Pioneer who voiced his yearning for “the wings of a bird,” 
Efforts in through the medieval Roger Bacon who prophesied 
Aviation flying machines and the early modem Leonardo da 
Vinci who drew designs for some. In the 1780’s Louis XVI of 
France had been edified, and Ms courtiers and countrymen 
elated, by several sensational balloons — one round and another 
egg-shaped, one filled with hot air and another with hydrogen, 
most of them pulling courageous human beings, in attached 
“cars,” far up toward heaven and then depositing them in 
eartMy fields or trees. In the nineteenth century, balloon as- 
cents — sometimes with parachute drops — became a sport in many 
countries, at local fairs and at international expositions; and 
balloons were occasionally used for military reconnaissance, as in 
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the American Civil War and in the Franco- Prussian War. In 
1870, it will be recalled, a balloon wafted Gambetta, the French 
war-minister, from Paris, over the heads of the German besiegers, 
to Tours. 1 

In 1851 a Frenchman had attempted to power an elongated 
balloon with a steam-engine, and in 1885 another Frenchman 
made a similar attempt with an electric motor. Neither was 
satisfactory. But then Daimler’s light gasoline engine appeared, 
and in the x 890’s experience was gained in utilizing 
it for “airships.” The pioneers were an elderly Ger- 
man, Count Ferdinand von Zeppelin (1838-1917), and 
a youthful Brazilian, Alberto Santos-Dumont (1873-1934). The 
latter, coming to Paris, inaugurated the building of dirigible 
motor airships in 1898, and in 1901 won a prize for the first 
definite flight in a given time, from St. Cloud to the Santos 
Eiffel tower. Count Zeppelin, a retired army officer Dumont 
who devoted many years to the scientific study of . 

aeronautics, designed dirigibles of larger size and with 
a rigid framework of aluminum. The first “zeppelin” was con- 
structed in 1900, and the first really successful flights with one 
were made in 1906. 

While Zeppelin and Santos-Dumont were building motor air- 
ships (lighter than air), various mechanics and engineers were 
devising motor airplanes (heavier than air). Among 
the pioneers of the latter, the most successful were Air ffian fig 
two American brothers by the name of Wright. 2 They 
were associated in the business of repairing bicycles at Dayton, 
Ohio, and in the early 1890’s, as a recreation, they took up 
“gliding” with a winged contrivance. Gradually they 
learned how to adjust and control the wings, or “ aile- Brothers 
rons,” and in 1903, after intensive study and much 
manual labor, they installed a gasoline engine in a glider and 
made a successful short flight with it. In 1905 they made forty- 
five airplane flights, in the longest of which they kept their 
machine in the air half an hour and travelled twenty-five miles. 
These feats of the Wrights were soon imitated and excelled by 
others. Santos-Dumont at Paris turned from gas dirigibles to 
flying machines. In 1909 Bleriot, a French aviator, flew across 

1 See above, p. 244. 

2 Wilbur Wright (1867-1912) and Orville Wright (bom 1871). 
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the English Channel from Calais to Dover. The age of aviation 
was really dawning. 

From the invention of the internal-combustion engine and its 
rapidly extending utilization for motor cars, motor boats, and 

. * airplanes, and likewise, through the Diesel engine, for 

Stimulus ^ jniam0S; ocean liners, and locomotives, arose a great, 
Petroleum anc j essentially new, petroleum industry. 1 The output 
Industry crU( j e 0 il throughout the world, amounting to half 
a milli on barrels in i860, reached a total of 325 million barrels in 
1910. Alm ost all the output of petroleum, prior to 1880, was 
from the United States; after 1880, though at least two-thirds of 
it continued to be from the United States, sizeable quotas were 
obtained from Russia, Rumania, Mexico, South America, Persia, 
and the Dutch East Indies. It was a large industrial undertaking 
to refine the crude oil and to transport it from industrially back- 
ward areas, where it was produced, to industrially advanced re- 
gions, where it was used. 

There was a parallel development of the rubber industry, 2 in 
general because of the steadily growing manufacture of miscel- 
Stimulus laneous rubber goods, and specifically because of a 
to Rubber suddenly mounting demand for rubber tires for motor 
Industry wor i,j> s production of crude rubber rose 

from 10,000 tons in 1870 to 75,000 tons in 1910. The supply from 
wild rubber trees of Brazil proved insufficient and was supple- 
mented and after 1900 surpassed by the supply from rubber 
plantations in the Dutch East Indies, Ceylon, Borneo, French 
Indo-China, and various regions of tropical Africa. Of the annual 
output of crude rubber, some 60 per cent was imported into the 
United States, where rubber manufacturing was most highly 
developed, about 10 per cent into England, and slightly smaller 
percentages into Germany and France. 

The motor car was an important factor in stimulating not only 
the rubber and petroleum industries but also the building of 
Stimulus cement (“concrete”) roads. Lime cements had been 
to made back in the eighteenth century and the relative 

value of different kinds of them had been scientifically 
studied by Smeaton 3 in the 1780’s. Subsequently, about 1825, 

1 On the beginnings of the petroleum industry, see above, p. 34. 

* On the beginnings of the rubber industry, see above, pp. 33-34. 

3 See above, p. 1 6. 
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a particularly good kind was invented in Great Britain and named 
“Portland cement” by reason of its resemblance in color to 
Portland limestone. The manufacture of this Portland 
cement was carried on in Britain and France in the cement* 
1850’s. After 1870, the manufacture was notably im- 
proved, through a lessening of the water content and an increas- 
ing rapidity of drying, and was extended to many countries on a 
scale commensurate with the growing demand for “concrete con- 
struction,” in which Portland cement was a principal ingredient. 

With all the strictly industrial progress of the era from 1870 to 
1910 went hand-in-hand the steady mechanizing and industrial- 
ization of agriculture. Farm machinery, which had appeared in 
the preceding decades, continued to be improved and steady 
multiplied. To bigger and better drills, seeders, culti- Nation" 
vators, and harvesters, were now hitched gasoline en- 0 f Agri- 
gines; and to an ever greater knowledge and use of culture 
chemical fertilizers, which immensely increased the yield of crops, 
were now added novel means of marketing them, at a great dis- 
tance as readily as near by. All of which meant that the countries 
of western and central Europe and the eastern part of the United 
States, as they became more intensely industrialized and urban- 
ized, were becoming more and more dependent for foodstuffs and 
many raw materials on those regions of the world which under- 
took large-scale “industrial” agriculture — Russia, Argentina, 
Canada, and the Middle-West and South of the United States. 
Of course, small-scale farming remained fairly important in 
France and Germany, in Italy and Scandinavia, in the Relative 

eastern United States, in Ireland and even in England, Declme 
, . , . , . -..-I . tV of Small- 

but it was relatively static, and at its best, as m France, Scale 

it hardly sufficed to meet local demands. It was now Farming 

rapidly dwarfed in international trade by the newer large-scale 

agriculture of other areas. 

From what has already been said, it must be evident that, to 
the preponderant industrialization of Britain and Belgium, which 
had occurred between 1830 and 1870, the era from Geograph- 
1870 to 1910 added a similar industrialization of other ical 
countries — Germany and the United States, most fcSasMai 
s trikingl y; France, less so, but still to a large extent; Revolu- 
and, in lesser and varying degree, Italy, Austria, Bo- 11011 
hernia, the Dutch Netherlands, Sweden, Spain, Russia, Canada, 
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Australia, New Zealand, and Japan. In 1870, England and 
Belgium were the only countries in the world having more people 
engaged in manufacture and mining than in agriculture. In 1910 
Germany and the United States could be ranked with England 
and Belgium in this respect, and in all the above-named countries 
there was a marked lowering of the percentage of farmers and 
raising of the percentage of day laborers. 

Xor do these percentages tell the whole story. For, with the 
advancing industrialization went noteworthy scientific progress 
Growth of “ prevention and cure of disease, 1 and with this 
Popula- went an astounding growth of population. Between 
Ihdus£ 1870 and 1910 the population of England rose from 

trialized 22 million to 36; of Germany, from 40 million to 65; 
Countries an( j 0 f Europe as a whole, from 300 to 440 million. It 
has been estimated that in 1910 a quarter of the human race 
dwelt in Europe, the smallest of the four major continents, and 
that there were then ten Europeans for every four a century pre- 
viously. It should be borne in mind, moreover, that the increase 
of population in Australia and in the American continents, par- 
ticularly the increase in the United States from seven million in 
1810 to 92 million in 1910, was largely of European emigrants or 
their descendants. 

A most significant aspect of this growth of European popula- 
tion was the fact that it corresponded almost exactly to the con- 
temporary growth of European cities. In Germany, 
Growth* 111 f° r example, there were, in 1870, eight cities of over 
100,000 inhabitants, while in 1910 there were forty-one, 
of which eleven had over 250,000 inhabitants and five had over 
half a million. Berlin had barely 160,000 inhabitants in 1810 and 
over two million in 19x0. Altogether the percentage of Germany’s 
urban population increased from 35 per cent in 1870 to 60 per 
cent in 1910 — representing the same increase as that of Ger- 
many’s total population during the era. Of course, the birth rate 
remained as high in rural as in urban areas, but in the country 
districts a stationary or even dwindling population, with the aid 
of agricultural machinery and foreign imports, sufficed to feed 
ever larger aggregations of people, and the excess of country- 
bom persons naturally sought and usually found employment 
in factory towns or mining centres. There was much emigra- 
1 On this Important matter, see below, pp. 350-352. 
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tion from populous countries of Europe to more sparsely 
settled countries in America. There was much more migration, 
within the industrialized countries of Europe, from farms to 
cities. 

Cities, thanks to the latest progress of the Industrial Revolu- 
tion, were becoming peculiarly attractive to the European (and 
American) masses. In cities, people could now live in 
rooms lighted by electricity and provided with sanitary Attract 
plumbing. They could travel to and fro on bicycles 
or in electric trams. They could buy, relatively 
cheaply, a profusion of foods, raw or canned, produced near by 
or shipped in refrigeration from a great distance. They could 
clothe themselves, likewise cheaply, in a bewildering variety 
of fabrics, including “ artificial silk.” They could provide them- 
selves with innumerable little labor-saving devices and creature- 
comforts. They could find novel diversion in a dozen ways, 
looking at pictures or reading sensational stories in the newer 
type of journal, peering into the new r fangled kinetoscope or at 
the performance of the cinema, bicycling into the country, 
thrilling at the first sight of balloon ascent and parachute drop, 
of motor car, motor launch, zeppelin or airplane, meeting in old 
beer-gardens or “pubs” recently “modernized” in most garish 
fashion, and talking about the latest speed-contests and other 
material wonders of modern civilization. And all these newest 
achievements of the Industrial Revolution, added to those which 
had gone before, afforded to city dwellers unprecedented oppor- 
tunity for employment — in new factories and foundries, in the 
new traction and transportation, in expanding offices and ware- 
houses and retail shops, and in the multiplying repair-shops 
which the age of machinery brought in its wake. 

With the spread of industrialization and the growth of cities, 
it was but natural that a “city spirit” — the bourgeois spirit — 
should become more and more prevalent. It was most 
prevalent in Great Britain, Belgium, Germany, and the Spirit y 
United States. It was prevalent to a large extent in 
France, Italy, and all the other countries of western and cen- 
tral Europe. It was undoubtedly developing not only in the 
Habsburg Empire but also in the Russian Empire — and in Japan. 
The more industrialized a country was and the more numerous 
were its cities, the greater were the prestige and power of its 
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upper bourgeois class — its “captains of industry,” its bankers 
and big manufacturers and exploiters of “natural resources” 
and directors of railways, steamship lines, electric lighting, and 
traction systems. 

For industrial capitalism, the economic framework in which 
industrialization had gone on prior to 1870, 1 was enormously 
solidified and extended by the industrial progress of the ensuing 
Mounting era. The rise of great new industries, the prodigious 
tanc*of expansion of old industries, the rapid extension of 
Industrial manufacturing and commerce, vastly enlarged the 
Capitalism f e lds in which persons of wealth could make lucrative 
investments. At the same time it enabled many a pushing, 
ingenious, and sometimes unscrupulous individual to emerge 
from economic and social obscurity into monopolistic ownership 
of min es, petroleum wells, electrical works, motor-car factories, 
dynamite manufacture, or other key-business, and thence into 
front rank among the world’s captains of industry. The opportu- 
nities for “self-made men,” as well as for professional bankers 
(and corporation lawyers), were now golden. And such oppor- 
tunities were not neglected. 

According to estimates compiled by economists for the years 
1870 and 1910, capital investments increased in Great Britain 


Growth of 
Capital 
Invest- 
ments, 
Domestic 
and 

Foreign 


from 35 to 70 billion dollars, in France from 28 to 55, 
and in Germany from 17 to 70, while the foreign 
investments of Britishers grew from 5 to 20 billion 
dollars, of Frenchmen from 2 % to 8, and of Germans 
from none to five. Of this augmenting wealth, a 
growing proportion, especially in Germany and the 


United States, was owned or controlled by great industrial 
combinations — “cartels” as in Germany, or “trusts” as in 
the United States. They represented consolidations or federations 


of formerly competing businesses in a given industry, for the 
purpose of reducing “overhead” expenses, securing a practical 
Growth of mon °P ol y, an d thereby increasing profits for managers 
Cartels and stockholders. There were national “trusts” or 


!^ sts “cartels,” sometimes with international affiliates, 
of steel, of petroleum, of copper, of sugar, of electrical 
works, of chemical works, etc. And the directors and heavy 
stockholders of such combinations or pools were the great 


1 On industrial capitalism, see above, pp. 40-46. 
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“barons” — in some cases, in public opinion, the “robber barons” 
— of the new industrial era. 

The era gave promise not only of creating vast fortunes for a 
relatively small number of industrial and banking magnates but 
also of widening and deepening the well-being and prosperity 
of whole nations. There can be no doubt that, gen- < IG . eneral 
erally speaking, the misery — the veritable “reign Prosper- 
of terror” — to which British proletarians had been ity ” 
subject during the first half of the nineteenth century (when 
the Industrial Revolution was in its infancy) 1 was somewhat 
mitigated toward the close of the century (when the Revolution 
was reaching maturity). Unemployment was less and not quite 
so chronic. Wages, and the standard of living, tended to rise. 
Working and living conditions improved. Skilled artisans and 
clerical employes, together with shopkeepers and other retail 
merchants, and many farmers likewise, could now save a little 
money and put it in savings banks or invest it in government 
bonds or corporation stocks. Indeed, the development of savings 
banks (and insurance companies) and of small investments in 
government securities or in industrial enterprises was an out- 
standing feature of the era from 1870 to 1910, in Germany, 
France, and the United States, as well as in Britain, and a clear 
indication that in these industrialized countries the lower middle 
class and upper proletarian class were sharing, to a modest 
degree, in the unprecedented prosperity of the upper bourgeoisie. 

In the circumstances, the bourgeois capitalist spirit ^ 

— the spirit ambitious for profits from banking, in- dustriai 
dustry, and trade — possessed, in unwonted degree, the Spirit: 
bourgeoisie not alone, but also the other traditional ge^ie 
classes of European society. To emulate the great and Other 
captains of industry became more and more the eager classes 
desire of the whole citizenry of an industrialized 
nation — with obviously revolutionary social effects. 

Thus, the landed aristocracy gradually changed front. The 
nobleman who formerly had prided himself upon ownership 
exclusively of land and had despised the bourgeois as a Landed 
vulgar shopkeeper and tradesman, now perceiving Aristoc- 
that profits from agriculture were not keeping pace racy 
with those from factory, railway, or mine, identified himself. 

1 See above, pp. 46-51. 
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ever more closely with the new industry. He invested heavily 
in stocks and bonds, became a director of business corporations, 
and used his hereditary landed estates as secondary assets, in 
many cases as hunting preserves for his personal recreation. On 
the other hand, especially wealthy bourgeois bought large estates 
from impoverished noblemen and in some cases obtained titles 
of nobility for themselves. From both sides, forces operated to 
weld together the traditional land-owning aristocracy and the 
newer industrial and commercial bourgeoisie. Prior to 1870, 
the rivalries of these classes had characterized much of the social 
history of Europe. After 1871, their cooperation was patent, 
particularly in Great Britain and Germany. 

Peasants and artisans and day laborers came also, though in 
a different way, under the spell of industrial capitalism and the 
wealthy bourgeoisie. Peasants who were in the 
category of thrifty independent fanners, as in France 
and southern Germany, began discreetly to invest their little 
hoardings in bonds or stocks and to become identified in a small 
but very real way with the capitalist system. In company with 
nobility and bourgeoisie, such peasants were anxious to guard 
against anything which might endanger their investments or 
reduce their dividends. Peasants who were less independent, 
such as the generality of rural laborers in Britain and northern 
Germany, observing that their wages bore some relationship 
to their landlord’s gains or losses in business and on the urban 
exchange, concluded that their own welfare depended upon 
industrial progress. Peasants who migrated to the towns and 
sought employment in mill or shop learned from proletarians 
already established there that the income of every wage-earner, 
urban as well as rural, was conditional upon the current situation 
in the money market and in the market of supply and demand, 
that a slump in stocks might suddenly throw thousands out of 
work, and that the livelihood of all was dependent in fact upon 
the mounting profits of the industrial bourgeoisie. 

The idea that wages are derived from capital and that conse- 
quently the sustenance of the masses comes from the bounty of 
an acquisitive class of industrialists was popularized by indus- 
trialists themselves, by professional men dosely assodated with 
them— engineers, lawyers, journalists, professors — by a host of 
thdr humbler admirers and emulators, and, perhaps most im- 
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pressively, by personal observation and experience. As the idea 
became widespread, it gave common currency to the doctrine 
that the first duty incumbent upon all citizens, re- Wage _ 
gardless of class, was to speed up industry, to pro- Earners 
duce more commodities, and to quicken the accumu- 
lation of large fortunes. So far was the doctrine of Big 
pushed that the prosperity of “big business” was Business 
accepted in many quarters as the end and aim of national 
patriotism. And the doctrine was rendered peculiarly alluring to 
many among the masses in Europe by the knowledge that now 
and then an individual from their midst rose to be an industrial 
magnate and by the belief that, under the multiplying blessings 
of industrialization, all of them might rise in the social scale. 
It was what those who had already risen — the great industrial 
capitalists — termed “equality of opportunity for all.” 

The era from 1870 to 1910 witnessed, then, along with a 
fascinating acceleration of industry and industrial capitalism, 
the seeming consummation of bourgeois ascendancy in Bourgeois 
western and central Europe. It remains to point out Ascend- 
that this signal triumph of the industrial bourgeoisie mcy 
was accompanied, curiously and somewhat paradoxically, by a 
weakening, or at any rate a blurring, of that doctrinaire liberalism 
which had previously been the special solicitude of the indus- 
trial and commercial middle class. 1 

Liberalism continued to be talked about. In fact, the word 

was in greater use than ever before, and so popular did it become 

that not only middle-class persons and romantic „ 

J # Seeming 

humanitarians but also political and religious conserv- Triumph. 

atives took to describing themselves as “liberals.” 

And, at least superficially, there were sufficient 

evidences of “liberal” achievement during the era to convey the 

general impression that the “triumph of liberalism” nicely 

parallelled the “triumph of the bourgeoisie.” There was a general 

vogue, throughout western and central Europe (and in America) 

of constitutionalism, of parliamentary government, of religious 

toleration, of freedom of the press, and of other individual 

liberties. There was a waxing desire of the masses for, and a 

waning opposition of the classes to, the principles of liberty, 

equality, and fraternity. And such liberal desires, such vogue of 

1 On liberalism prior to 1870, see above, pp. 65-74* 
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liberalism, penetrated more and more into Russia and other 
regions of eastern Europe. 

If we look below the surface, however, we shall perceive that 
the word “liberalism” was used much more vaguely after 1870 
Actual than before and that a good many of the political and 
Modifies- social developments of the new era were really a 
Liberal- departure from liberal norms of the preceding age. 
ism Back in the 1830’s and 1850’s liberalism had been, 

politically as well as socially, a middle-class movement, and few 
liberals had sponsored a political democracy in which the mass 
of men without property or education might participate in voting 
and office-holding. A handful of “radicals,” like John Bright 
in England and Mazzini in Italy, had represented, it is true, 
a democratic left-wing of the liberal movement, but for a long 
time they had been unable to prevail upon the majority of 
liberals to democratize the Victorian Compromise in Britain, 
the bourgeois monarchy in France, or the severely restricted 
suffrage in Belgium and Italy. Wherever liberalism was strongest, 
there was parliamentary government, but a parliamentary 
government of upper and middle classes and not a democratic 
government. 

Adoption of the form of democratic government, at least of 
universal manhood suffrage for parliamentary elections, occurred 


Democ- 

ratizing 

Govern- 

ment 


widely in western and central Europe, as we have 
seen, 1 between 1867 and 1885. Its occurrence at the 
beginning of the era which we are discussing in the 
present chapter is attributable less to the activity of 


convinced middle-class liberals than to the agitation of working- 


class leaders and to the opportunist tactics of professed conserv- 
atives like Disraeli in Britain and Bismarck in Germany. It 


was usually acquiesced in, and even applauded, by liberals — 
which was a sign that they were weakening in their devotion to a 
major political tenet of historic liberalism. Of course, they 
thought they could afford to acquiesce and applaud. For, now 
that the bourgeois spirit was permeating upper and lower classes, 
the whole citizenry of an industrialized nation might be expected 
to share the basic concern of the bourgeoisie for industry and 
commerce, for money and banking, for property rights and 
material prosperity. 


1 On the rise of political democracy, see above, pp. 270-280. 
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So political democracy, or important concessions to it, attended 
the advance of industrialization. And gradually, almost impercep- 
tibly, this one departure from earlier liberalism was Democ - 
attended by other departures. One was in the field of ratizing 
popular education. Liberals had always been friendly Education 
to the idea that, while education should be “free,” the secular 
state should broaden the opportunities for popular education 
by subsidizing private schools and supplementing them, if 
necessary, by a system of public schools, attendance at which, 
however, would be voluntary. Such had been the actuating 
motives of the school law which Guizot had sponsored in France 
in 1833, 1 of the financial grants which from the same year had 
been made by the British Parliament to church schools, 2 and of 
other liberal legislation in respect of schools in Belgium and 
Italy down to 1870. With the advent of political democracy, 
nevertheless, the movement for popular education took a new 
turn and became more insistent. Trade unionists and working- 
class people generally demanded a radical extension of public 
schools, and the upper and middle classes, intent upon 
preparing the masses for “enlightened” and patriotic exercise 
of their new political rights, heeded the demand. 

Almost immediately, under democratic auspices, great systems 
of state-maintained and state-directed schools were inaugurated 
or strengthened. And eventually, still under dem- Making 
ocratic auspices, school attendance ceased to be 
voluntary and was made compulsory, while public and Com- 
secular schools were preferred to private religious P ulsor 7 
schools. In Prussia, an important consolidation of the school 
system was effected in 1872, and the direct financial contribution 
of the state to elementary education rose from $1,125,000 in 
1871 to $37,125,000 in 1911.® In Britain, a statute of 1870 (three 
years after the enfranchisement of urban workingmen) set up a 
national system of elementary public (“board”) schools, and 
another statute of 1880 made school attendance compulsory. 
In France, the secularization and expansion of elementary 

1 See above, p. 105. * See above, p. 82. 

8 The Prussian school system had been pretty fully developed in the first quarter 
of the nineteenth century, before the advent of political democracy. After 1870, 
it was consolidated and strengthened. The direct financial contribution of the state 
in 1911 represented about a fourth of the amount spent that year on elementary 
education, the remaining three-fourths being provided by local taxes. 
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education was undertaken in 1881 (two years after the democratic 
republicans got complete control of the government), and com- 
pulsory schooling was enacted in 1882. In the United States, 
where formal schooling was especially a twin fetish with material 
“progress,” the estimated value of school property rose from 
130 million dollars in 1870 to over a billion in 1910 (and to almost 
five billion in 1930). It was becoming an obvious purpose of 
industrialized nations to oblige all parents to send their children 
to schools which the several national governments would super- 
vise. It might involve, theoretically, an abridgement of individual 
liberty. Practically, it was a response on the part of liberals 
themselves to the insistent demand of a machine age for the more 
intelligent popular use of labor and leisure which presumably 
would result from universal literacy. 

Similar to the increase of state power in education was the 
parallel extension of state control over matters of public health 
Assuring and charity. The more industrialized a nation became, 
Health ^ more extensive and rigorous was its exercise of 
and State “police powers” over individual conduct, even over 
Charity individual property rights, affecting the health and 
physical well-being of the community. Statute followed statute, 
regulating, in one country after another, the treatment of 
communicable disease, the disposal of sewage, the sanitation, 
ventilation, and lighting of factories and shops and private 
dwellings. Simultaneously, governmental appropriations mul- 
tiplied for the establishment and maintenance of public hospitals 
and sanitariums, as well as of prisons and reformatories. In all 
these developments, professed liberals, full of humanitarian zeal, 
cooperated with conservatives and radicals and thereby helped 
to bring about a situation in which the old liberal ideal of the 
state as a “passive policeman” gradually receded before the new 
reality of the omnipotent state. 

In respect of the churches, likewise, liberalism shifted its 
•ground, partially because of the hostility which it encountered 
from many churchmen, partially because of the “6tatisme” — 
the increasing scope of state powers and functions — which 
liberals themselves were beginning to champion, and partially 
because of growing popular absorption in scientific achievement 
and material prosperity with attendant neglect of supernatural 
“other worldly” religion. The original liberal slogan of “a free 
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church in a free state” tended now to be translated into prac- 
tice as an inferior and barely tolerated church in a superior and 
controlling state. From 1870 there was a marked recru- g u ^ or( ^ 
descence of acute conflict between state and church, an ting 
especially between national states and the Catholic 
Church; and in attempts to shackle the church to the ° e 
state and to transfer education and charitable institutions from 
the former to the latter, the majority of liberals were usually to 
be found in unaccustomed alliance with Marxian socialists. 

In the newer “liberal” attitude toward religion, public health, 
popular education, and political democracy, nationalism played 
a significant part. Liberalism had always been identified with 
the principle of national self-determination, and liberals were 
peculiarly elated by the apparent triumph of this principle in 
Italy and Germany (and in the Balkans) in the i86o’s and 1870’s. 
They were so elated, in fact, that, in many instances, their na- 
tionalism after 1870 rose superior to their liberalism Subordi- 
and was scarcely distinguishable from, that of con- £iherfi 
servatives. It followed that professed liberals not only ism to Na- 
supported the strengthening of central (at the expense tionalism 
of local) government in national states, but also favored the 
adoption of governmental policies which eventually served to 
transform liberal nationalism into a nationalism more intensely 
political and imperialist and more intolerant of internal dissent. 
There were new restrictions on “foreigners.” There were novel 
attempts to impose the language and culture of a major nation- 
ality upon ethnic minorities within its political borders, attempts 
at “nationalization” under such bizarre names as “Germaniza- 
tion,” “Magyarization,” and “Russification.” In all of which 
illiberal attempts and restrictions, some “liberals” participated. 

The weakening of historic liberalism was most evident, however, 
in the economic domain. The intense economic individualism 
which had characterized the preceding era was con- . 
siderably abated by the increasing recognition of the tt ^ g ‘ 
desirability of national and social solidarity, and by the Economic 
natural trend of the newer industry toward combi- 
nations of capital and of labor. As the competition Economic 
of individual employers was lessened by monopolistic 
“trusts” and“cartels,” as banks were consolidated and 
coordinated, industrial capitalists could hardly gainsay the logical 


Economic 

Liberal- 

ism 
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right of workmen to combine, to organize trade unions, and to 
engage in collective bargaining about wages, hours, and condi- 
tions of labor. As a matter of fact, the growth of trade unionism 
was an outstanding feature of the era from 1870 to 19x0, and 
one in which even liberals more or less willingly acquiesced. 

Away from “freedom of contract,” liberalism slowly but surely 
moved. This was evidenced by the legalization of trades unions 
Departing and collective bargaining. It was evidenced also by a 
“Freedom § row ™ L § amount of “labor legislation” in behalf of 
of Con- urban workers: state-regulation of the labor of women 
tract ” and children and even adults in factories, mines, and 
shops; state insurance of workingmen against illness, death, 
accident, and unemployment; state fixing of minimum wages in 
particular industries. 

Away from “freedom of trade,” liberalism likewise tended to 
move. Excepting Great Britain, the pioneer and still the chief 
. large-scale manufacturing country in the world, the 
from industrialized nations, with the support and frequently 
at the behest of middle-class “liberals,” turned more 
and more from free trade to tariff protectionism, from 
public policies of economic liberalism to those of a revived mer- 
cantilism. This “neo-mercantilism” was part of a new orienta- 
tion, during the closing decades of the nineteenth 
century, toward an economic nationalism, an economic 
imperialism, and a militarism (and navalism), the 
general nature of which we shall presently indicate, 
and the detailed development of which in the various countries 
we shall describe in succeeding chapters. 

Here we may remark that, whereas liberalism was a very 
definite doctrine prior to 1870, it became less and less so after 
1870. Among the increasing number of persons who called 
themselves “liberals” were henceforth to be found liberals who 
favored tariffs as well as liberals who advocated free trade, lib- 
erals who were imperialist as well as liberals who were anti- 
imperialist, and liberals who accepted the new militarism as 
well as liberals who continued to preach pacifism. 


“Free 

Trade” 


Rise of 
Neo- 
Mercan- 
tilism 


2. NATIONAL ECONOMICS, IMPERIALISM, AND MILITARISM 

It must be emphasized that the advancing industrialization 
of which we have spoken in the preceding section nicely syn- 
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chronized with a marked access of nationalism. In the 1860’s 
and 1870’s, at the very time when “big business” was becoming 
deeply enrooted -on the Continent of Europe (and in America), 
a series of wars was eventuating in the erection of . 

^ Associa- 

national states for Italians, Germans, Magyars, and tion of Big 
Balkan peoples (and the repression of sectionalism in 
the United States) and was promoting an intensifica- tensifying 
tion of national spirit and rivalry all over Europe National- 
(and America). In the circumstances, it was but 
natural that this spirit and rivalry should find expression in the 
economic and industrial field as well as in strictly cultural and 
political domains. The fostering of a country’s ma chin e industries, 
the exploitation of its natural resources, the stimulation of its 
domestic and foreign trade, the increase of the security and pur- 
chasing power of its citizens, became central objects of concern 
to the statesmen (and the masses) of every nation and principal 
sources of an exaggerated competition among national states. 

In other words, industrial progress was attended, after 1870, 
not so much by governmental policies of laissez-faire — giving 
free rein to individual competition, respecting the “laws” of 
supply and demand, and establishing the freedom of profession, 
trade, and “contract” — which had been especially advocated 
during the era from 1830 to 1870 — as by a return of most national 
governments to the mercantilist, regulating policies of the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries before the advent of liberalism. 1 

To the reviving and intensifying economic nationalism, the 
differences among nations in degree of industrializa- R . ge of 
tion gave strength. So long as the Industrial Revo- Economic 
lution was mainly confined to Great Britain, as was F^ onal - 
the case before 1870, this industrialized nation and 
likewise the other nations, predominantly agricultural, could 
readily perceive mutual advantages in international free trade. 
British manufactured goods could be freely exchanged industrial 
for the rest of the world’s raw materials and foodstuffs, jfof peti ~ 
to the profit of all concerned. But after 1870, with the among 
extension and development of machine industry in one Nations 
country after another — the United States, Germany, France, 

1 On early mercantilism, see Vol. I, pp. 92-94, 296, 473-4 75 , 546- On the later, 
and opposing, laissez-faire, see Vol. I, pp. 547-548, and the present volume, above, 
pp. 68-72, 181-182. 
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Italy, Austria, Russia, etc. — the argument for free trade was 
not so convincing. If all these countries had remained agri- 
cultural, or if all of them had been industrialized equally with 
one another and with Britain, free trade might conceivably have 
continued as an ideal of their economists and a practical policy 
of their statesmen. 

Britain, it is true, did cling to free trade during the era from 
Britain’s I ^ 7 ° to I 9 I °- Her industrialization was so much more 
Excep- complete than that of any other nation, she had so 

tional much more capital, so much more experience in me- 

chamcal production, so many more customary mar- 
kets, so much greater need for raw materials and food supplies, 
that her “national interests” did not appear to be seriously 
endangered by foreign developments. Few of her manufacturers 
demanded tariff protection for themselves and all of them opposed 
it for dwindling British agriculture. 

Other nations, nevertheless, were in a different position. They 
were undergoing a novel industrialization. Their developing 
Demand mechanical industries were “infant industries,” vary- 
for Pro- ing greatly from country to country in lustiness and 
Britain’ s* 7 promise, and yet everywhere creating unusual strains 
Competi- for traditional agriculture. In these nations, conse- 
t0is quently, tariff protectionism was sought for “infant 

industries” against more highly developed foreign industries, 
and likewise for agriculture against both rising domestic industry 
and mounting importation of foreign foodstuffs and raw ma- 
terials. And intensified popular nationalism helped interested 
manufacturers and farmers to obtain what they sought. 

The trend away from economic liberalism (or laissez-faire) 
and toward economic nationalism (or neo-mercantilism) was re- 
Reaction ^ ec t e< ^ in the partial supplanting, especially in Ger- 
of Econ- many and other newly industrialized countries, of the 
omists ‘ ‘ classical school ” of political economy by the ‘ ‘ histor- 


Reaction UIV* J^UUL UUA XXX vjl^l 

of Econ- many and other newly industrialized countries, of the 
against ‘ ‘ c ^ ass ^ ca ^ school ” of political economy by the ‘ ‘ histor- 
Ecoaomic ical national school.” This “school” had had expo- 
Libe ral- nents in Germany in the 1840’s, 1 but its vogue and 
influence, here and elsewhere, dated from the 1870’s. 
Perhaps its chief ornament was Adolf Wagner (1835-1917), 
professor in his earlier years at Heidelberg and after 1870 at 
Berlin, a popular lecturer, a prolific writer, and an effective propa- 
1 Notably Roscher and List. See above, p. 182. 
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gandist. Wagner maintained that the teachings of the 
Physiocrats, Adam Smith, and the other “liberal” economists 
were vitiated by having been based on the false 
premises of “natural right” and “individualism.” Wagner 
Against them, Wagner contended that the economic and. the 
position of the individual, instead of depending on so- Historical 
called natural rights or even on natural capabilities, is School of 
largely conditioned by the national environment in 
which he is bom, the national laws under which he 
lives, and the national state to which he belongs, and that all. 
these are historical products. Wherefore, economic phenomena 
cannot be isolated, or studied apart from national law and 
politics. 

Wagner and other members of the “historical school” con- 
ducted many researches into the history of various phases of 
national economic life and produced many tomes which were not 
only erudite but also of practical utility in indicating how the 
contemporary state might forward national economic interests. 
In general, they counselled the cooperation of “conservative” 
landlords and “liberal” industrialists and the adoption of a pro- 
gram of tariff protectionism and social legislation as most likely 
to conserve and strengthen the whole nation. In 1872 — one year 
after the erection of the German Empire — the leading German 
economists of the “historical school,” together with sympathetic 
government officials, held a conference at Eisenach and The 
issued a manifesto, which, in declaring war on economic ^en aeh 
liberalism, referred to the national German state as festo, 

“the great moral institution for the education of hu- x8 7 2 
inanity ” and demanded that it speedily enact such legislation as 
“would enable an increasing number of people to participate in 
the highest benefits of German kultur.” The national state, 
according to the Eisenach conferees, was to be, not a “passive 
policeman,” but a benevolent father and an economic and spir- 
itual guide; it had a duty to foster national agriculture, national 
industry, national commerce, and national labor. The conference 
ended with the organization of a “Union for Sodal Politics,” 
whose energetic propaganda during the ensuing decade did much 
to make Germany the European pioneer of economic nationalism. 

The “historical school” of political economy was strongest in 
Germany, but it gained influential disciples and imitators in other 
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countries. 1 It was actuated by patriotic, as well as historical or 
sociological, motives, and everywhere it served to emphasize the 
national character of industrial progress. Its program, some- 
“Social- times contemptuously referred to as “socialism of the 
ism of the chair” or “parlor socialism,” at once reflected and 
Chair” confirmed the widespread trend, at the close of the 
nineteenth century and the beginning of the twentieth, toward 
neo-mercantilism. 

The trend was most marked in Germany. Here it was pro- 
. moted, not only by the agitation of the “historical 
Influen- school” of political economists, but also by the swift 

ti* 1 “ industrialization of the country and by the patriotic 

fervor which accompanied the successful issue of the 
struggle for political unity. And it was championed by Bis- 
marck. 

Bismarck, at the end of 1878, publicly avowed his faith in 
tariff protectionism as a national German policy. In his opinion, 
Tariff it would provide needed revenue for the federal gov- 
in ernment > and, even more important, it would protect 
Germany, “infant” industries, safeguard agriculture, and raise 
l8 79 the standard of living of the common people. Thereby, 
he thought, it would benefit the principal classes of manufac- 
turers, farmers, and workingmen, increase the taxable wealth 
of the nation, contribute to the nation’s military resources, and, 
in fine, render the nation more nearly self-sufficient both for war 
and for peace, and therefore stronger at home and more respected 
abroad. In 1879 Bismarck’s faith was sealed by act of a majority 
of the Reichstag, and a protective tariff became law in Germany. 
Thereafter the German tariff was frequently revised, but the re- 
visions were almost always “upward” — higher in 1885, still 
higher in 1887, and to unprecedented heights in 1902. Appar- 
ently, as industries ceased to be “infant” and grew up, the de- 
mand for their national “protection” only quickened; and the 


1 In addition to Adolf Wagner, the most famous member of the “historical 
school” in Germany was Gustav Schmoller (1838-19x7), professor successively at 
Halle, Strasbourg, and, after 1882, at Berlin, who turned disdainfully away from 
economic theory and devoted his whole enormous energy to practical problems, 
sociological studies, and historical research. Outside Germany, the historical 
national approach to economics was made in the latter part of the nineteenth cen- 
tury by several English scholars, including Toynbee, Cunningham, and Ashley, and 
by significant scholars in many other countries. ■ 
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greater the protection accorded to national industry, the more 
insistent were the pleas for corresponding “farm relief.” 

In the meantime, in 1879, Bismarck had his sovereign, the 
Emperor William I, solemnly declare in the annual “speech from 
the throne” that “there must be a positive advance- National 
ment of the welfare of the working classes through Insurance 
the instrumentality of national legislation.” In 1881, ^„^ er ~ 
“in order to realize this object,” Bismarck in formed Workmen, 
the Reichstag through the mouth of the Emperor that l8Sl 
“a bill for the national insurance of workmen against industrial 
accidents will first be presented, after which a supplementary 
measure will be submitted providing for a national organization 
of sickness insurance. But likewise those who are disabled in 
consequence of old age or invalidity possess a well-founded claim 
to a more ample relief on the part of the national state than they 
have hitherto enjoyed.” To find the proper ways and means 
for making such provision, the Chancellor continued, “is a diffi- 
cult task, yet it is one of the highest obligations of every commu- 
nity based, like ours, on Christianity and nationalism.” “Proper 
ways and means” were soon found; and during the 1880’s was 
elaborated a whole system of compulsory insurance of the nation’s 
wage-earners, which, in conjunction with the tariff, with factory 
legislation, with the fostering of technical education, with the 
subsidizing of commercial enterprise, and with the “nationali- 
zation” of railways, telegraphs, and telephones, swept Germany 
from economic laissez-faire into economic nationalism. 

Among the industrialized states of Europe (and America), 
Germany was only a pioneer in the pursuit of economic national- 
ism. Others quickly followed. In the three decades g . rn . lar 
from 1880 to 1910 almost every such state enacted Approach- 
neo-mercantilist legislation. Some, such as France, the 
United States, 1 and Russia, specialized in tariff legisla- tionalism 
tion in behalf of manufacturers and farmers and were 
relatively backward in labor legislation in behalf of 
workingmen. A few, such as Britain and the Dutch Nether- 
lands, abstained wholly from tariff legislation but adopted a 

1 The United States actually preceded Germany in the adoption of tariff protec- 
tionism and, after 1879, greatly surpassed Germany in the height of national tariff 
walls. France, too, had never been a completely free-trade country, but her mod- 
erate protectionism of the 1860’s and 1870’s was considerably stiffened in the 1880’s 
and thereafter. 
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good deal of national labor legislation. The countries which 
imitated the example of Germany in stressing both major features 
of neo-mercantilism — tariff and labor legislation — were Austria- 
Hungary, Italy, Belgium, and the Scandinavian kingdoms. 

In later chapters, we shall see in specific detail how and in 
what varying circumstances the several countries of Europe 
applied the new economic nationalism. What we are doing in 
this place is to point out the general fact that the laissez-faire 
principle which had been regarded as a natural and ideal ac- 
companiment of industrial progress in Europe during the era 
from 1830 to 1870 was replaced to a large extent during the era 
from 1870 to 1910 by neo-mercantilism, by governmental at- 
tempts to treat industry and agriculture, commerce and labor, 
as “national interests.” 

We would likewise indicate in this place another (and related) 
characteristic of the era from 1870 to 1910 — a revival and intensi- 
fication of national European expansion (and rivalry) overseas. 
Revival of For, from the rapid advance of industrialization and 
tiv^Over a d°pti° n neo-mercantilist practices, the most 
seas im- “progressive” nations received especially powerful 
perialism impetus to imperialism. During the preceding era, 
when laissez-faire had been most sincerely preached and had 
come nearest to being realized, and when liberals had talked 
most eloquently about the right of every people to national self- 
A determination, there had been a notable loosening of 

agabs? 1 colonial empires, an abatement of colonial wars, and a 
Earlier good deal of radical criticism of overseas imperialism. 
Liberalism France, it is true, had acquired Algeria, though in a 
hesitant manner and without any great popular enthusiasm, and 
then, under Napoleon III, had given several signs of renewed 
imperial pretensions in other parts of the world. 1 On the other 
hand, however, the British Empire had apparently been weakened 
by the grant of self-government to many of its overseas areas; 2 
the Spanish colonial empire had obviously been all but destroyed; s 
European reverses and losses of the Habsburg and Otto man Em- 
pires had boded ill for the fate of any imperial sovereignty in an 
age of nationalism; Dutchmen and Portuguese had had no 

l See above, pp. 107-108, 1 94-195. 

* See above, pp. 91-94, and below, pp. 505-506. 

8 See Vol. I, pp. 777-781. 
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thought of adding to their colonial possessions; and certainly it 
had not occurred to Germans or Italians or Belgians or Americans 
that they should subject distant alien peoples to imperial rule. 

Now, particularly after 1880, there was a strong reaction. By 
this time, in industrialized countries, there was need of a greatly 
augmented supply of raw materials and foodstuffs from E c onomic 
“backward” areas, and, under the developing system Motrre s 
of economic nationalism, it began to be argued that perialist 
such a supply could be obtained more cheaply and ®- ev ^ vaI 
would be more stable if a given “progressive” nation owned 
outright, or at any rate controlled indirectly, a large extent of 
“backward” lands. 

Again, there was need of ever larger markets for surplus prod- 
ucts of machine manufacture, and as “progressive” nations put 
up tariff barriers against each other their merchants sought com- 
pensatory markets in “backward” countries, and it was soon 
argued that sales could be speeded up if the “backward” coun- 
tries were “colonies” or “protectorates.” Unfavorable tariffs 
and other economic handicaps could then be gotten rid of in those 
areas. Through the “Europeanization” of such areas, the de- 
mand for European goods and the ability to pay for them could 
be enhanced. And requisite internal peace and trade prestige 
could be afforded by friendly officials of one’s own nationality 
better than by natives. 

Furthermore, and this was perhaps the most distinctive factor 
in the new imperialism, there was now a growing tendency to 
export surplus capital from “progressive” countries R61e of 
and to invest it in “backward” countries where rates Foreign 
of interest were usually higher than at home. Prior to Inve ® t_ 

„ , ., . , t meats 

1870, the progressive country par excellence had 
been Great Britain, and the “backward” countries in which she 
had made her foreign investments (amounting in 1870 to about 
five billion dollars) were principally the United States and the 
Continental states of Europe. After 1870, however, as these 
states underwent rapid industrialization, they in turn became 
“progressive,” ceasing to depend on British capital and beginning 
to export capital of their own. It thus transpired that, during 
the era which we are now considering, Germany and France and 
Belgium and the United States (and Italy to a lesser degree) 
joined Great Britain as significant investors in “backward” 
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countries, and that the “backward” countries in which foreign 
capital was invested were not so much those in Europe and North 
America as those in Latin America, Asia, and Africa . 1 Such in- 
vestments were apt to involve considerable risk to capitalists, 
and these, in order to diminish the risk, found it convenient to 
appeal to their respective national governments for protection of 
their property abroad and sometimes for the political annexation 
of regions in which they had valuable “concessions.” 

Besides, “progressive” nations toward the close of the nine- 
teenth century, thanks to the rapid perfecting of means of com- 
Industri- muni cation and instruments of warfare, were in a 
alization vastly better position than nations had been in any 
the "New 0 earlier period to appropriate far-off “backward” areas 
Imperial- and to police and administer them. In other words, the 
ism advance of the Industrial Revolution made it rela- 

tively easy, as well as impelling, for industrialized states of 
Europe and America to found or extend overseas dominion, and 
simultaneously the intensification of nationalism among the 
masses in these states provided popular support for imperialist 
undertakings of their traders, investors, and governments. 

Indeed, the advocates of national imperialism were inclined 
to buttress their undertakings less with strictly economic argu- 
ments than with broadly patriotic pleas. They talked about the 
National- defense of “national rights” and the promotion of 
ism an “national interests” and the avenging of “national 
Incentive h onor ” They talked about the signal genius which 
their own nationality had displayed in securing political unity 
and becoming an industrialized Great Power and which there- 
fore warranted it as a “progressive ” nation in controlling “back- 
ward” peoples. They talked, moreover, of the inevitability, the 
blind necessity, of imperialism; some of them labelled it “mani- 
fest destiny.” They talked, too, about the problem of “surplus 
population,” maintaining that part of the “surplus” could be 
supported at home if the industry of the mother-country were 

1 British foreign investments, particularly outside Europe, continued to mul- 
tiply. By 1910 they amounted to about twenty billion dollars, distributed roughly 
as follows: one and a quarter billion in Europe (almost half of which was in Russia) ; 
three and three-quarters billion in the United States; two and three-quarters billion 
in Canada; four billion in Latin America; three and a quarter billion in Asia; two 
and three-quarters billion in Africa; and two and a quarter billion in Australia and 
other islands of the Pacific. 
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allowed freely to expand in colonial territory, and tliat the rest 
of the “surplus” could then emigrate, not to foreign countries, 
but to colonies wherein they would retain their national language 
and loyalty. They talked, also, about the “higher civilization,” 
the solemn duty incumbent upon a great and civilized nation 
to instruct and prepare a less favored people for full participation 
eventually, perhaps remotely, in the blessings of the machine age, 
possibly to “Christianize” it, and certainly to endow it with 
mechanical devices, with sanitation and schools, with order and 
security. The duty was described in prose as “trusteeship” and 
in poetry as “the white man’s burden.” 

To the pleas of patriots and the desires of investors and trad- 
ers, the statesmen of the leading industrial countries responded. 
In Great Britain, Benjamin Disraeli did a good deal during his 
Conservative ministry from 1874 to 1880 to favor and pj. oiao _ 
foster the revival of imperial ambitions and to acquire tion of the 
new additions to the British colonial empire. In National 
France, a similar development took place under the Imperial- 
leadership of a conspicuous “liberal” republican, ism 
Jules Ferry, in the early 1880’s. In the late 1880’s, Germany, 
with the sanction of the conservative Bismarck, acquired a 
considerable overseas dominion, and Italy, under the “radical” 
statesman Crispi, started to acquire one. In the 1890’s and 
early 1900’s, the United States, guided officially by William 
McKinley and Theodore Roosevelt, launched an overseas empire. 
And by this time, Belgium and Japan were likewise becoming 
imperialist Powers, and Spain was endeavoring to recoup losses 
in America by gains in Africa. 

Between 1870 and 1910, European imperialism overspread 
the globe and contributed more than all previous ages to the real 
Europeanization of the whole world. The entire Extent of 
African continent was partitioned among European the New 
Powers. The huge continent of Asia and the numerous 
islands of the Pacific were almost completely parcelled European- 
out into political dependencies, or economic “spheres 
of influence,” of European Powers. Arctic and Ant- 
arctic regions were explored and much of their frozen expanse 
was claimed by Europeans. The American continents were 
fastened ever more firmly to Europe, not by political bonds, 
but by economic and cultural links. The fullness of the earth 
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seemed incontestably to be Europe’s, and European shipping 
covered the seven seas. Everywhere, the customs and manners, 
the science and art, and, most of all, the mechanical contrivances 
of industrial Europe (and America) were becoming the central 
features of a novel and essentially material world civilization. 

All this was being accomplished, let us remember, in the midst 
of intensified industrialization and nationalism — and intensified 
Atten dan t m ^ ar ^ sm — within Europe itself. Militarism, the idea 
National that a state should ensure its security and fortify its 
Milita- domestic and foreign policies by maintaining and 
perfecting large armaments, was especially popular 
after 1870 and quite characteristic of the era. Of course, some 
degree of “militarism” had always been an earmark of the 
European state-system, and most European states of the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries had spent the main part of their 
public revenues on the upkeep of professional armies. Further- 
more, certain states had attempted, on occasion, to make all 
their able-bodied men liable to military service: Sweden under 
Gustavus Adolphus and Charles XII; 1 Prussia under Frederick 
the Great and again during the “War of Liberation” in 1813- 
1814; 2 and, most successfully, France under the First Republic 
and the First Napoleonic Empire. 3 It was not until the 1860’s, 
however, that the principle of the volunteer professional army 
commenced to be supplanted effectively and permanently by 
that of the conscript popular army, and not until then that 
national governments were in a position greatly to increase their 
financial expenditure for military “preparedness.” 

The intensified militarism was rendered practicable by in- 
dustrial development. It was now practicable, as never before, 
Industri- to take a percentage of the total population of a 
a^Aidto countr y awa y from productive labor for a number 
Milita- of years, to feed and clothe and arm them, to trans- 

rism port 3^^ train them, and to pay the bills. In measure 

as a nation was industrialized, its machinery could relieve men 
from ordinary work, its factories could produce clothing and 
arms and military supplies of all sorts, its farms and foreign 

1 See Vol. I, pp. 268, 368. s See Vol. I, pp. 343, 348, 680. 

3 See Vol. I, pp. 632-634, 668-669. It may be remarked that Russia employed a 
form of conscription from the time of Peter the Great and that the Russian army 
throughout the nineteenth century was — on paper — the largest in Europe. See 
Vol. I, pp. 363-364. 758 . 
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shipping and canning industries could yield surplus foodstuffs, 
its railways (and later its motor cars) could carry soldiers en 
masse quickly and widely, and its industrial wealth could be 
utilized to provide necessary funds for maintaining a whole 
military establishment — officers and men, fortresses and fire- 
arms, artillery and engineering works, transportation and supply 
— in greater size and efficiency. 

As industrial development furnished new possibilities for mil- 
itarism, so the rise of popular nationalism led to the actual 
exploitation of those possibilities. From the ending Nation _ 
of the Napoleonic wars in 1815 down to the 1850’s, alism an 
while the Industrial Revolution was confined almost Incentive 
entirely to insular Britain and while liberals everywhere were 
becoming more vocal and imagining that their political, economic, 
and national ideals could be realized with comparatively little 
bloodshed, there had been a good deal of “pacifist” sentiment 
and propaganda. The France of Louis Philippe and Guizot had 
vied with the England of Cobden and Bright in pursuing pacific 
policies in Europe, and in most countries armaments had been 
somewhat neglected and military expenditure considerably less- 
ened. But then had come, along with spreading industrialization, 
'a series of sharp, explosive wars— the Crimean, the influence 
Franco-Austrian, the American Civil, the German- 
Danish, the Austro-Prussian, the Franco-Prussian — wars of 
all occurring in the sixteen years between 1854 and 1854-1870 
1870. And out of them appeared to emerge a new world, with 
big industry and big ambitions, with multiplying wealth, and 
with new Great Powers in Italy, the United States, and Germany. 
The very suddenness of the wars, the speed with which most of 
them were conducted, and the decisiveness with which they 
seemed to effect radical changes, were amazing novelties to 
Europeans and had profound consequences. 

The Crimean and Franco-Austrian wars of the 1850’s were 
fought by fairly large, but still “professional,” armies. In the 
1860’s, however, both the United States and Prussia swelled their 
volunteer armies by resorting to conscription. The United States 
was enabled thereby to crush the Southern Confederacy and 
solidify itself, and Prussia, in turn, to defeat Denmark, Austria, 
and France and to erect the German Empire. Whence the 
lesson was obvious that, for warfare between modem “civilized” 
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states, general conscription was preferable to professional volun- 
teering and quite as practicable. An even more consequential 
lesson was derived from the European w r ars of the 1860’s, and 
particularly from the Franco-Prussian War of 1870-1871, namely, 
Apparent that a mili tarily “prepared” nation could make short 
of shift of an “unprepared” nation and that therefore 
Prepared- every nation, for its own secunty, should be m con- 
ness” stant state of military “preparedness,” in peace-time 
as well as in war-time. These lessons were taken to heart, not 
only by European statesmen, but by the most influential classes 
and by a large part of the masses in Continental Europe. 

Here, indeed, was an especially marked difference between 
the mili tarism of the new industrial era and that of earlier times. 
Formerly, mili tary establishments had been the usual concern of 
monarchs and a professional class, and whenever conscription 
had been resorted to by a Russian tsar or a Prussian king, it had 
been met by their subjects with sullenness and sometimes with 
open hostility. Now, in an age of popular enthusiasm for nation- 
alism and democracy, the masses could be counted upon to second, 
or at any rate to accede to, the military policies of their several 
Popular nat ional governments. If a nation, such as Germany or 
Support Italy, had recently won its freedom and unity by force 
of arms, then all its patriotic citizens, regardless of 
class, felt a responsibility for continuing an armed “pre- 
paredness” which would preserve the nation’s unity and freedom. 
If a nation, such as France, had recently lost territory and prestige 
through military defeat, then its patriotic citizens felt obliged to 
support a “preparedness” which would prevent further losses 
and eventually avenge defeat. If an empire, such as Russia or 
Austria-Hungary, had recently been threatened by revolts of 
“subject” peoples, then its ruling nationality more readily ac- 
cepted a “preparedness” which would safeguard its supremacy. 

In the circumstances it is not surprising that the majority 
Com- °f the Prussian parliament, who had bitterly opposed 
pu^o ry the extension of compulsory military training in their 
Training country in 1862, endorsed it with no little enthusiasm 
rffe USSJa ’ a ^ er proved its worth in the wars against 

12 Denmark in 1864 and against Austria in 1866. 1 Nor 
is it surprising that the Prussian military “reforms” — based 
1 See above, pp. 239-240, 
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upon the principle of “the nation in arms” — were speedily 
adopted by the other German states, becoming a permanent 
feature of the new German Empire, and were likewise imitated 
by Austria-Hungary in 1868, by France in 1872, by Russia in 
1874, and by Italy in 1875. Even distant Japan or- Its 
ganized a national army, on the new German model, Adoption 
in 1873. Almost every country aspiring to be a Great Elsewtere 
Power now armed itself as it had never been armed before, and 
the lesser Powers on the Continent of Europe increased their 
armaments, made them more efficient, and spent larger sums of 
money on them. Great Britain, alone among the Great Powers 
of Europe, retained a relatively small, professional army, 1 but 
her expenditure on it rose from 87 million dollars in 1870 to 
140 million in 1910. 

Big armies and big military budgets thus became the order of 
the day in Europe from 1870 onwards. They were represented 
by statesmen and publicists, and accepted by the majority of 
people, as making for peace — as assuring “national Effects of 
defense.” Actually, however, they rendered diplo- the New 
matists more truculent in asserting the claims of ¥ mta_ 
their several nations to a share in the political and 
economic management of the world’s affairs. They fed the spirit 
of public nationalism and incidentally enriched the private manu- 
facturers of steel and firearms and explosives and other military 
supplies. And they produced an ever larger number of profes- 
sional militarists — army officers or ex-officers, promoters of de- 
pendent industries, and super-heated patriots — who, by dwelling 
upon the armed strength of their nation’s neighbors, heightened 
alarm and apprehension at home, or who, by bellicose utterances 
and boastful references to their own nation’s “might,” aroused 
distrust and hostility abroad. With the exception of the Russo- 
Turkish War of 1877-1878, 2 the major Powers of Europe really 
kept peace among themselves from 1871 to 1910, but the peace 
was an “armed peace.” The new militarism was for Europe and 
for the world a sword of Damocles. 

• 1 The United States also, after the Civil War (1861-1865), reverted to the policy 
of maintaining a relatively small, professional army. It should be borne in mind 
that, alike in the case of Great Britain and in that of the United States, geographical 
location was an important factor in lessening popular feeling of need for big land 
armaments. 

2 See above, pp. 262-265. 
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To mounting national armaments on land were soon added 
huge national armaments on sea. These constituted the “naval- 
ism” which was a special nationalist response, from 
Navalism 1880’s, to the demands of neo-mercantilism and 
the new imperialism. To back up a merchant marine, 
to ensure the import of raw materials and foodstuffs and the 
export of manufactures, to “protect” traders and investors (and 
missionaries) in “backward” lands, to obtain and enlarge distant 
“spheres of influence,” to advertise the goods and promote the 
prestige of a “progressive” people, it seemed highly desirable to 
the governments of industrialized countries, and to influential 
and interested patriots among their citizens, that the latest 
technological developments should be utilized for warships. In 
the i8So’s France set out to “modernize” her navy, and at the 
end of the decade Great Britain, long the foremost maritime 
Power, acted upon the advice of a governmental commission of 
“experts” that “no time should be lost in placing the British 
navy beyond comparison with that of any two Powers.” Ger- 
many, the United States, and Japan took to building large navies 
in the i89o’s, and by the end of the century all the Great Powers 
had important fleets of warships. From 1870 to 1910, Great 
Britain’s expenditure on sea-armaments rose from 55 million 
dollars to 200 million, and that of Germany and the United 
States from almost nothing to 120 million and 140 million 
respectively. 

The new land militarism was menacing to Europe, but its sea 
counterpart, the new navalism, was disturbing to the whole 
world. Powerful navies were a threat not only; they were actu- 
ally employed, especially after 1890, as the chief instrument in 
a series of imperialist wars in Asia, in Africa, in America, in the 
islands of the Pacific. They were the forceful means of “Euro- 
peanizing” the earth, and incidentally of aggravating the rivalry 
which ever larger armies made ever more acute among the 
Great Powers. 

Thanks to the growth of nationalism, and thanks to the 
progress of industrialization and the accompanying accumulation 
of wealth, governments could go on increasing their armies and 
navies. By 1914 the “peace budgets” of the Great Powers called 
for military and naval expenditure representing an annual per 
capita payment by every person (man, woman, and child) of $8.86 
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in Great Britain, $8.67 in France, S6.61 in the United States, 
$5. 23m Germany, $4.3 2 inItaly,$3.48intheHabsburg 
Empire, and $3.04 in the (comparatively impecunious) 

Russian Empire. These figures, when we take the National 
large populations of the several countries into ac- tun^on*' 
count, are staggering and quite unprecedented. They Mitita- 
witness to a significant aspect of the era in which in- ^avatism 
dustry expanded, liberalism waned, and economic 
nationalism and capitalistic imperialism came to the fore. 

3. PURSUIT OF SCIENCE 

During the era from 1870 to 1910, no word in any European 
language was more widely used or more highly esteemed than 
“science.” The word, to be sure, connoted several Tmr , nr . 
different things. Basically, it meant factual “knowl- tance of 
edge,” presumably of a precise and exact sort; and as ^ cl ^ ce 
most intellectuals of the era were intent upon gather- Era of 
ing “facts” — about nature, about society, about pol- Realism 
itics, and about all kinds of phenomena — they talked about the 
knowledge they thus acquired as “natural science,” or “social 
science,” or “political science,” or the “science” of medicine, 
psychology, history, comparative religion, or whatnot. All the 
arts and all branches of learning seemed to be in process of 
becoming “sciences.” 

In a more restricted sense, science meant “natural science” — 
the knowledge of natural phenomena which could be derived 
from observation and experiment and coordinated by Different 
generalizations (or “natural laws”). But “natural Mean- 
sdence” involved at least three concepts more or less ^® ie ^ ce » 
distinct. There was, first, “experimental” or “pure” 
science: the observation and experimentation, the assembling 
and relating of data. There was, second, “applied” or “prac- 
tical” science: the application of proven knowledge of physics 
and chemistry, for example, to the practical needs of technol- 
ogy, particularly to the advance of industry. There was, third, 
“philosophical” or “theoretical” science: the explaining of the 
nature of human life, and of the whole universe of matter and 
spirit, by reference to “natural laws.” 

“Pure” (or “experimental”) sdence had been steadily develop- 
ing since the so-called Intellectual Revolution of the seventeenth 
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and eighteenth centuries. All that time, fundamental work had 
been done in mathematics, physics, and astronomy, and in the 
Continu ^ atter P art °f the eighteenth century the painstak- 
ing Vogue ing study of “natural history” had begun to yield 
Science 6 ” s ^S EL ^ can t data for chemistry, geology, zoology, bot- 
any, and medicine. 1 Moreover, the rise of experi- 
mental science, especially the rise of Newtonian physics, had 
been attended by the vogue, in upper- and middle-class circles, 
Andof of a “philosophical” science which, as we know, 
“Philo- had important bearing on the social and religious, as 
S cienc e^ we ^ as on the purely intellectual, aspects of the 
eighteenth-century “enlightenment.” 2 

“Applied” science had come to the fore more recently, as an 
accomp anim ent of the Industrial Revolution. Anyone who takes 
the trouble to re-read our chapter on the Industrial Revolution 
New in Great Britain from 1770 to 1870 3 and the section 
Vogue of in the present chapter on the strengthening of industry 
Science* 1 ” throughout the European world from 1870 to 1910 4 
must be impressed with the manifold services rendered 
to material progress by practical engineers, physicists, and chem- 
ists. From James Watt in the eighteenth century to Edison 
and Marconi in the twentieth, from the steam-engine to the 
cinema and the radio, every inventor and every mechanical 
contrivance was indebted to some professed scientist or to some 
accumulation of scientific data. By the latter part of the nine- 
teenth century, the record of applied science was imposing. 
Every industrial corporation was employing a staff of “experts” 
in engineering or chemistry. Every large-scale farmer was being 
advised by “authorities” on soils, crops, fertilizers, and stock 
breeding. Governments were calling for ever larger numbers of 
scientific practitioners in public works, public sanitation, and 
military and naval armaments. To meet the demand for scien- 
tists, new polytechnic schools were being established, while older 
universities were founding laboratories and faculties of applied 
science and institutes of industrial (and agricultural) research. 

No longer was science an avocation of the upper and middle 
dasses. It was now a most honorable, and fairly profitable, 
vocation for any person of talent; and the masses, as well as 


1 See Vol. I, pp. 497 -SoS- 

*See VoL I, pp. 506-555. 


3 See above, pp. 9-40. 

4 See above, pp. 284-301. 
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Science 


the classes, were coming under the spell of science, at least of ap- 
plied science. Everybody hailed each new device, each additional 
creature-comfort — electric lighting, the telephone, the Po p Ular . 
electric tram, the bicycle, the sewing machine, the izing 
typewriter, the kodak, the motor car, the airplane — 
as still another triumph of '‘modem science.” To intellectuals 
and would-be intellectuals, regardless of class, it seemed axiomatic 
that, through science, man was at last getting effective control 
of his physical environment and moving at accelerating 
speed toward the happy day when he would toil little ^science 
and play much. “Progress” had been a great, but 
somewhat vague, aspiration of “enlightened” persons in the 
eighteenth century. Toward the end of the nineteenth century 
it was a firm and generally accepted conviction. The nineteenth 
was enthusiastically described as the “wonderful” century. 

The widespread popular interest in “science” arose primarily 
from the spectacular achievements of “applied” science. But 
as applied science manifestly depended more and more upon 
experimental science, it followed that the latter shared in the 
popularity of the former, and that pure scientists were vener- 
ated by many persons who did not fully comprehend the de- 
tailed subtleties of what scientists did. 

At any rate, natural science, both experimental and applied, 
had many more professed exponents after 1870 than ever before, 
and their influence was appreciably greater. For, as the pur- 
suit of natural science quickened, it not only enriched 
the content of physics and chemistry, geology and ening 
biology, but also stimulated a like development of 
“social” studies — sociology and anthropology, eco- 
nomics and statistics, geography and history — which were now 
formally labelled, imitatively and a little ostentatiously, “social 
sciences.” And incidentally it inspired some scientists and a 
goodly number of other persons to philosophize about “science” 
and to construct systems of thought which had even 
wider and more profound consequences than the met- 
aphysics which had attended the advance of natural 
science in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 

Leaving philosophical science — and social science — 
to be treated of in the following sections, we shall de- 
vote the present section to a s umm ary of the major developments 
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of experimental science during the nineteenth century. These 
developments are basic, not only to the applied science of which 
we have already treated in our accounts of European industri- 
alization, but also to the newer currents of thought and action 
which flowed in upon Europe after 1870. 

When the nineteenth century opened, two famous French 
professors — Lagrange and Laplace — were systematizing and de- 
x Math ve l°pi G g in detail the work of preceding mathe- 
ematics maticians and astronomers since the time of Sir 
and As- Isaac Newton. Lagrange (1736-1813), who had 
tronomy keen 0 fjj c i a i mathematician in turn to Frederick the 
Great of Prussia, to Louis XVI of France, and to the republican 
commission which in 1793 devised the metric system of weights 
and measures, 1 had just perfected the calculus of variations and 
brought forth a fruitful theory of analytical functions (1797). 
Lagrange Laplace (1749-1827), a close friend of Lagrange, ap- 
and plied his own mastery of analysis to astronomy: his 

Laplace Celestial Mechanics, published in five volumes from 
1799 to 1825, provided convincing mathematical proof of the 
Newtonian doctrine of gravitation, and in another work he pro- 
pounded the celebrated “nebular hypothesis” to account for the 
natural origin of the whole solar system. 

In the footsteps of these French mathematical geniuses fol- 
lowed Urbain Leverrier (1811-1877), professor at the Poly- 
technic and director of the observatory at Paris. Leverrier 
Leverrier s ^ owe( l by mathematical calculations that there must 
be a planet in the solar system beyond Uranus, and in 
1846 a German astronomer actually observed through his tele- 
scope just such a planet, which was named Neptune, within a de- 
gree of the spot foretold. 

In the main, research in mathematics and astronomy tended, 
throughout the nineteenth century, to be based on the Euclidean 
geometry of the ancient Greeks and to confirm the theories of 
Isaac Newton and other eighteenth-century scientists about the 
mechanical and demonstrably mathematical nature of the 
universe. Here and there, as early as the i84o’s, questions 
Riemann were raise ^ about the Euclidean geometry and foun- 
dations were laid for a different set of axioms, 
notably by a gifted German mathematician, Riemann (1826- 

1 See Vol. I, p. 638. 
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1866). 1 But Riemann and the few who shared his views were 
voices crying in the wilderness. Not until the twentieth century 
were such unconventional ideas received with favor and utilized 
for an important revision of Newtonian physics and astronomy. 

Physical and astronomical theory remained quite “ Newto- 
nian ” throughout the nineteenth century. Experimental physics, 

however, underwent a much more specialized and . 

2 Ph ysics 

utilitarian development, thanks largely to the con- 
current Industrial Revolution from which it profited and to 
which it contributed. As the century proceeded, physicists 
devoted themselves more and more to practical problems in 
industrialization, to research in thermodynamics, in optics, in 
magnetism and electricity. 

Thermodynamics, the physical science derived from the 
study of the motive power of heat, was essentially a nineteenth- 
century product, an accompaniment of the use of 
steam-engines. Most earlier physicists had entertained dynamics 
the idea that heat was a subtle imponderable fluid 
(called “caloric”), and it was not until the eve of the nineteenth 
century that the idea of heat as a mode of motion, rather than 
as a substance, was given an experimental basis. This was done 
by an interesting American — Benjamin Thompson (1753-1814) — 
who as a “loyalist” 2 had quitted his native land in 1776 and 
after serving the British" government had held high office in 
Bavaria and there received the title of “Count Rumford,” by 
which he is commonly known. In 1798 Count Rumford B|imfnrii 
presented to the Royal Society at London the findings and the 
of his Enquiry concerning the Source of Heat which is 
excited by Friction. Rumford’s contention was ably 
supported by Sir Humphry Davy, 3 and later became the ac- 
cepted premise of all thermodynamic theory. James Watt made 
some theoretical, as well as practical, contributions to the sub- 
ject, 4 and in 1824 N. L. S. Carnot, brilliant son of 
the famous French revolutionary war-minister, 5 pub- 
lished a standard treatise, Reflections on the Motive 
Power of Fire and Machines fit to develop such Power, elaborating 

1 Also by a remarkable Russian mathematician, Lobachevski (1793-1856), 
professor at the University of Kazan, who published a significant book on non- 
Eudidean geometry at Berlin in 1840. 

* See Vol. I, p. 481. 4 See above, pp. 16-18. 

3 See above, pp. 25, 31, 32. 6 See Vol. I, pp. 632, 634. 
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the thesis (“Carnot’s principle”) that the efficiency of a reversible 
engine depends exclusively on the temperatures between which it 
works. 

Important researches in this field were made by two Britishers, 
Joule and William Thomson, and by a German, Helmholtz. 
James Joule (1818-1889), a wealthy brewer of Manchester and 
a master of experimentation, proved conclusively the 
invariable equivalence of heat, work, and chemical, 
electrical, and electromagnetic energies as measured in terms of 
their specifically appropriate units. He gave his name — joule — 
to the practical unit of energy. Hermann von Helmholtz (1821- 
1894), professor at various German universities, generalized 
Joule’s results and established the “law” of the “conservation 
of energy,” that the quantity of force which can be brought 
into action in the whole of nature is unchangeable, that it can 
be neither increased nor diminished. William Thomson (1824- 
H elmh oltz I 9°7)> best known by his later title of Lord Kelvin, 
and professor for many years at the University of Glas- 

Kelvin g 0W; generalized “ Carnot’s principle,” in 1851, as the 
“law” of the “dissipation of energy,” that, while the sum-total 
of energy is constant, the amount of available energy diminishes 
by a continual degeneration into non-available or “dissipated” 
heat. 

As a further contribution to thermodynamics, Joule revived 
in 1857 the kinetic theory of gases, that they consist of minute 
Kinetic particles which move in straight lines with high average 
Theory velocity, constantly encountering one another, and 
of Gases b ence continually changing their individual velocities 
and directions. This theory was substantiated by ingenious 
experiments conducted by James Maxwell (1831-1879), the 
British physicist whose electrical researches we have already 
had occasion to note, 1 and likewise by one of the greatest German 
physicists of the century, Rudolf Clausius (1822-1888), who con- 
cerned himself with many problems of thermodynamics. 

Contemporaneously, physicists were studying the phenomena 
of light and advancing the science of optics. The pioneer here 
was a Frenchman, Augustin Fresnel (1788-1827), who 
as an engineer in the employ of Napoleon Bonaparte 
undertook optical researches in 1814 and later practically es- 

1 See above, p. 292. 
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tablished the wave- theory of light. 1 It was another Frenchman, 
however, Jean Foucault (1819-1868), who conclusively wave- 
validated the theory by showing, in 1850, that light Theory 
travels more slowly in water than in air and that its of Llgllt 
velocity in different media varies inversely as the refractive in- 
dices of the media. *- 

j|< 

The perfecting of lenses was an outstanding achievement of 
the 1840’s and 1850’s. To it, the development of photography 
contributed in no small measure. And from it came 
greatly improved cameras not only, but also telescopes offense? 
and microscopes and other optical instruments of 
inestimable service to chemistry and biology as well as to physics 
and astronomy. One of the most useful was the spectroscope, 
a telescope attached to a prism in such a way as to enable a 
person to study the spectrum. It was perfected in 
18 59-1860 through the joint labors of the distinguished 
German chemist, Bunsen, 2 and Gustav Kirchhoff 
(1824-1887), professor of physics at Heidelberg and subsequently 
at Berlin. Their joint researches, moreover, showed how the 
spectroscope could be used for “spectrum analysis” of the 
chemical constituents of celestial bodies, and it was so used for 
the first time in 1868, revealing the presence in the solar corona 
of hydrogen, calcium, and helium. 

Of all the developments of physical science in the nineteenth 
century, perhaps the most noteworthy, and certainly the most 
original, had to do with electricity. Electrical science Electricity 
really began in the second half of the eighteenth 
century with the work of Franklin, 3 Galvani, and Volta. 4 It was 
enormously forwarded in the first half of the nineteenth century 
by the researches, both theoretical and practical, of Ampere and 
Ohm and especially of Michael Faraday. 5 Then, with the rapid 


exploitation of electricity for industrial purposes, there 
was correspondingly increased stimulus to scientific 
researches into its nature and properties. About 
1855 James Maxwell turned from his fruitful study of 


Electro- 

Magnet- 

ism: 

Maxwell 


the kinetic theory of gases to an equally fruitful study of electro- 


1 This theory had been propounded by Huygens in the seventeenth century (see 
Vol. I, p. 499). Fresnel demonstrated it by experiments in refraction and by math- 
ematical analysis. 

2 See above, p. 30, note. 

* See VoL I, p. 502. 


4 See above, p. 30. 

* See above, pp. '30-31. 
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magnetic phenomena. He conceived and gradually elucidated an 
epoch-marking theory of electromagnetism, relating optics to 
electricity and holding that light-waves are the same in kind 
as those by which electromagnetic oscillations are propagated 
through the ether. Maxwellp great treatise on the subject 
appeared in 1873. 1 

In the i88o’s ; Heinrich Hertz (1857-1894), a pupil of Helm- 
holtz, finally established Maxwell’s electromagnetic theory of 
Hertz light on an experimental foundation and derived from 
Thomson, it, as we have already learned, the principles which 
Lorentz were utilized by Marconi in his invention of wireless 
■ uo * J telegraphy. 1 In the 1890’s, Joseph Thomson, in his 

celebrated research laboratory at the University of Cambridge, 
was investigating the conduction of electricity through gases 
and sharing with a Dutch physicist, Hendrik Lorentz (1853- 
1928), the fame of formulating the “electron theory.” Concerning 
“electrons,” and also concerning “atoms” and “molecules” — 
those basic concepts of nineteenth-century physics — we shall 
presently say more when we deal with chemistry. 

Quite as significantly, certain curious forms of radiation were 
discovered toward the close of the nineteenth century. Wilhelm 
von Rontgen (1845-1923), director of the physical 
X-Rays ' 1 S institute at Wurzburg (in Germany) discovered the 
highly useful “X-rays” (or “Rontgen rays”) in 1895. 
Henri Becquerel (1852-1908), professor at the Polytechnic in 
Paris, discovered radio-active properties in uranium in 1896. In 
1898 Pierre Curie (1859-1906), professor of physics at Paris, 
working in conjunction with his even more famous 
Polish wife, Marie Sklodowska Curie (1867-1935), man- 
aged to extract radium from pitchblende, and thereafter both the 
Curies did much to make the world marvel at this newly found chem- 
ical element and at the essentially new science of radio-activity. 

In chemistry, significant work had been done by Robert 
Boyle in the second half of the seventeenth century, and in the 
eighteenth century by Cavendish, Priestley, and 
especially Lavoisier. 2 In the nineteenth century, 
however, chemical science, like electrical science, was 
powerfully stimulated by the Industrial Revolution and under- 
went a very great development. 

1 See above, p. 292. 


Radium 


2 See Vol. I, pp. 502-503. 
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Avogadro 


Basic to nineteenth-century chemistry (and physics also) 
was the hypothesis, convincingly tested at the very beginning 
of the century, of the atomic and molecular constitution of 
matter. Since the time of the ancient Greeks, vari- TIie 
ous philosophers and scientists had toyed with an idea Atomic 
of the ‘‘atom” as one of the minute indivisible par- Tiieory 
tides of which the whole universe might be composed, but it was 
not until the first years of the nineteenth century that the idea 
was dearly defined and firmly fixed in scientific usage. At this 
time, John Dalton (1766-1844), an English Quaker schoolmaster 
of Manchester, argued conclusively from the facts of definite 
chemical composition that every bit of matter con- D 
sists of “atoms” and that the atoms of one chemical 
element are distinguished from those of another by different rela- 
tive weights. Almost simultaneously Count Amadeo Avogadro 
(1776-1856), an Italian nobleman and professor of physics at the 
University of Turin, demonstrated that gases consist of . 
comparably minute particles, which he termed “mole- 
cules,” and established the general fact, called “Avogadro’s law,” 
that “equal volumes of all gases, under the same conditions of 
temperature and pressure, contain the same number of smallest 
partides, or molecules.” 

For a time there was confusion, in chemical nomenclature, 
between the “atoms” of Dalton and the “molecules” of Avo- 
gadro. Gradually, however, the confusion was Atoms 
dispelled by using the word “atom” to define the and 
ultimate partides of simple elements, and the word Molecules 
“molecule” to denote gas partides and the ultimate partides 
of chemical compounds. Gradually, too, Dalton’s conception 
of defining atomic weights as those of the definite combining 
weights determined by chemical analysis (or of chosen multiples 
of these) was carried into effect. And with gradually increas- 
ing knowledge of atomic, weights as fundamental constants 
of chemistry, attempts were naturally made to connect them with 
the chemical and physical properties of the corresponding 
dements — valence, affinity, specific gravity, specific Mendel _ 
heat, etc. In 1869-1871 Dmitri Mendeleyev (1834- gyev’s 
1907), a Russian chemist and professor in the Uni- “^” odic 
versity of St. Petersburg, succeeded in relating such 
data, and, on tabulating them, enundated his “periodic law,” 
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in effect that there is a periodic sequence in the properties of 
elements arranged in the order of their atomic weights and 
that gaps in the sequence point to the existence of hitherto 
unknown elements. In fact, just as the prediction of Leverrier 
about another planet in the solar system had been fulfilled by 
the discovery of Neptune, so the “periodic law” of Mendel6yev 
was justified by the discovery of rare and hitherto unknown 
elements — gallium in 1871, scandium in 1879, and germanium 
in 1886. 

Towards the close of the nineteenth century, the advance of 
electrical science served to complicate and modify prevailing 
ideas about atoms and molecules. As far back as 1756 Benjamin 
Franklin had spoken casually of “electric particles,” and in the 
1830’s Michael Faraday had based some interesting experiments 
on an “atomic” theory of electricity, but the significance of this 
was long unperceived. Only in the 1890’s did the “electron” 
Electrons a PP ear as th e ultimate particle of electricity, 1 and 
then, through the researches of Lorentz and Joseph 
Thomson, arose the “electron theory,” that the atoms themselves 
are not simple indivisible entities, but that they contain electrons. 
And not until the twentieth century, after 1910, was the “electron 
theory” fully worked out with revolutionary consequences to 
chemistry and physics — and to philosophy. 

A specially practical achievement of nineteenth-century 
chemistry was the discovery of ways of making organic substances 
synthetically. This involved, of course, a repudiation 
Chemistry the conventional distinctions which had long 
obtained between inorganic and organic bodies, 
between the “kingdom” of minerals on the one hand and those 
of animals and vegetables on the other. Such a repudiation was 
clearly implied in the remarkable achievement of Friedrich 
Wohler (1800-1882), physician and professor of chemistry in the 
University of Gottingen, who in 1828 demonstrated that urea, 
WShler a su b stance hitherto thought of as purely animal, could 
be artificially produced by synthesis from the chem- 
ical elements of which it was composed. Wohler collaborated 
with Liebig in many of the investigations preparatory to the 
latter’s celebrated contributions to the science of soils and 

1 The word “electron” was introduced by Dr. Johnston Stoney in 1891 to des- 
ignate the elementary electrical charge. 
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fertilizers; 1 and their work was fundamental to the subse- 
quent expanding production of synthetic dyes, synthetic drugs, 
synthetic rubber, and synthetic goods of all sorts. Moreover, 
the great chemical laboratory which Liebig founded at Giessen 
in 1826 was the prototype of a host of chemical laboratories which 
governments and universities, industrial corporations and private 
“foundations,” soon put up all over Europe and America, and 
in which the practical, as well as the theoretical, side of chemistry 
was stressed. 

A characteristic development of nineteenth-century chemistry 
was in electrolysis and thermodynamics. Davy and Faraday, 
early in the century, had decomposed substances by 
electric current, and on the foundations of electrolysis chemistry 
which they thus laid, many chemists of the next 
generations built ever larger superstructures. Electroplating, 
electrotyping, and similar industries were steadily advanced 
by chemists as well as by physicists. Then, too, in the 1880’s, 
Van’t Hoff, a Dutch chemist, brilliantly applied the principles of 
thermodynamics to chemical reactions, and during the next two 
decades the scientific progress of the century in this field was 
gathered up and systematized by him and others. 

Chemistry, let us emphasize, was intimately associated 
throughout the nineteenth century with manifold progress 
in the industrial arts. It contributed a vast deal to 
the efficiency of all forms of motive power, to the 
bleaching and dyeing of textiles, to the utilization 
of cellulose, to agriculture and food preservation, to the refining 
of petroleum and the production of rubber goods, to the in- 
strumentalities for waging modem war; and all these arts, in 
turn, stimulated the growth of chemical science. “Chemical 
engineering” gradually became an important branch of general 
engineering, and along with “physical chemists” and “electro- 
chemists” emerged “bio-chemists.” For chemistry in the 
nineteenth century was an ally, not alone of physics, 
but of biology, physiology, medicine, surgery, and ch enus try 
sanitation; and its findings were serviceable not only 
to industrialists and militarists, but likewise to promoters of 
public health and conservers of human life. 

One of the greatest chemist? of the century, Louis Pasteur 

1 On Liebig and bis contributions, see above, p. 39. 
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Pasteur 


(1822-1895), performed signal services to humanity. It was 
this French scientist who first clearly explained the 
nature of, and gave the name to, bacteria, the micro- 
scopic organisms that are everywhere, in air, water, and earth, 
and that are the cause of many maladies. His painstaking 
observations and experiments really inaugurated aseptic surgery 
and revolutionized medical science. His studies of fermentation 
opened a new era in the brewing and wine-making industries. 
His practical researches enabled growers of silkworms to stamp 
out a dreadful plague which threatened the destruction of the 
French silk industry. 1 And throughout the world, the success 
of his endeavors to reduce the mortality of infants and to find 
a cure for the dread disease of hydrophobia are today witnessed 
respectively in the “pasteurization” of milk and in the treatment 
of rabies at “Pasteur Institutes.” Pasteur, as we shall presently 
see, was only one, albeit the greatest, of nineteenth-century 
scientists who related chemistry to biology and medicine. 

Back in the eighteenth century, it had been usual to lump 
together all such natural sciences as were not strictly mathemat- 
4. “Ha- ical and physical (or chemical) and label them collec- 
turai „ tively as “natural history.” In the second half of 
History” ce ntury, there had been some specialization in 

botany and zoology, geology and mineralogy, but it was not apt 
to be the very detailed specialization which is nowadays common, 
and its exponents continued, well into the nineteenth century, 
to think of themselves as dealing with generic “natural history.” 
Such was certainly the case with certain famous scientists of 
Outstand- & e ^ rst P art ^e nineteenth century, who sum- 
ing “Nat- marized and interpreted, and sometimes added to, 
uralists ’ ^e p rev i ous iy acquired knowledge of animals and 
plants and earth. Of these “naturalists,” four are particularly 
noteworthy — Lamarck, Cuvier, Humboldt, and Agassiz. 

Jean Baptiste de Lamarck (1744-1829) was a French nobleman 
who studied medicine at Paris, became interested in meteorology 
and chemistry, and eventually devoted his great talents to 
botany and zoology. In 1778 he published a learned 
essay on French Flora. In 1788 he was appointed 
assistant in botany, and in 1793 professor at the zoological garden 

1 Huxley estimated the money value of the results of these researches as equal 
to the whole war indemnity paid by France to Germany for the war of 1870-^871. 


Lamarck 
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in Paris. The researches and observations of a lifetime he em- 
bodied in his Natural History of Invertebrate Animals (1815-1822), 
a work celebrated not only for its detailed scientific information 
but also for the general evolutionary theory underlying it, a 
theory of developmental relationship among all forms of life, a 
theory which was to exercise an ever greater fascination for 
nineteenth-century biological science and distinguish it markedly 
from that of earlier times. The doctrine of evolution as set 
forth by Lamarck comprised four “laws”: (1) Life by its very 
nature tends continually to increase the size of Doc _ 
every body possessing it up to a limit which life itself trine of 
sets; (2) A new need continually making itself felt in Evolution 
a body tends to produce a new organ in that body; (3) The 
development of organs is in constant ratio to their use; (4) What- 
ever has been acquired or changed in the organization of a living 
body is conserved by generation and thus transmitted to its de- 
scendants. 1 

Georges Cuvier (1769-1832) was another French naturalist of 
very great ability, with broad interests and extraordinary powers 
of observation and classification. Becoming professor Cuvier 
of natural history at the College de France in 1799, 
under Napoleon Bonaparte, he was rewarded in 1831 with a 
peerage by Louis Philippe for the volumes which in the mean- 
time he had published on geology and zoology, each a classic in 
its field: Researches on the Fossil Remains of Quadrupeds (1812), 
Discourse on the Changes in the Earth-Surface (1824), and The 
Animal Kingdom Classified according to Organisation (5 volumes, 
1817-1830). 

Alexander von Humboldt (1769-1859), Prussian nobleman and 
brother of the statesman Wilhelm von Humboldt, 2 was at once a 
product of eighteenth-century philosophical “enlight- Humboldt 
en m ent ” and a forerunner of the nineteenth-century 
organizers and conductors of “scientific expeditions” in quest of 
“specimens” for botanical and zoological gardens. He made 
scientific trips to England and through Switzerland and Italy. 
He pursued scientific investigations for many years at Paris 

1 It should be noted that these “laws” of Lamarck are much vaguer and more 
general than the later evolutionary doctrine of Darwin, and that the fourth — 
the hereditary transmission of acquired characteristics— is extremely questionable. 
See below, p. 348. 

2 gee VoL I, pp. 681, 698, 723. 
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and for many other years at Berlin. He led an especially famous 
scientific expedition in 1799-1804 all over South America, ob- 
serving and collecting data about volcanoes, climate, manners 
and customs of the people, appearance and habits of birds, fishes, 
and reptiles, trees and shrubs. Humboldt was a father of the 
science of climatology, and the idea of “isothermal lines” in 
geography was his. But he was no narrow specialist, and the 
breadth of his knowledge, as well as the charm of his personality 
and the liberality of his purse, made him, next to Napoleon Bona- 
parte, the most famous European of his day. When he was an 
old man, between the ages of 76 and 90, he wrote and published 
a remarkable work, Cosmos, summarizing the whole scientific 
knowledge of the time and undertaking to demonstrate the exist- 
ence of a supreme unity amid the complex details of natural 
phenomena. The Cosmos was at once a useful scientific ency- 
clopedia and a highly imaginative conception of the universe; 
and its picturesque, almost poetical, style commended it to a 
romantic age. 1 

Louis Agassiz (1807-1873) was bom in Switzerland, the son of 

a Protestant pastor. Educated at various German universities 

in medicine, he became interested in the study of fish, writing 

. . scientific treatises on the fishes of Brazil and on those 

Aeassiz 

of central Europe, and then, turning to the study of 
fossil fishes, he wrote on them and presently on geology. His 
Study on Glaciers (1840) was particularly significant. In 1846 
Agassiz removed to the United States, becoming an American 
citizen, professor at Harvard, and a recognized authority on the 
“natural history” of his adopted country. In the last year of his 
life, he obtained funds from a wealthy New Yorker for the es- 
tablishment of the famous laboratory for research in marine 
zoology at Wood’s Hole (in Massachusetts). This, of itself, was 
a sign that by the 1870’s traditional “natural history” was being 
supplanted by systematic geology, botany, zoology, and physi- 
ology. Agassiz was among the last of the “naturalists” and the 
first of the “icthyologists.” 

Geology was raised to the status of an independent science, 

1 The first volume of Humboldt’s Cosmos , it is interesting to note, inspired Edgar 
Allan Poe to write his “prose-poem” Eureka . 

Note. The portrait opposite is of Alexander von Humboldt, from a painting by 
a German artist, Julius Schrader (1815-1890). 
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and immensely forwarded, by Sir Charles Lyell (1797-1875), the 
son of a Scottish botanist and a Dante scholar. Lyell GeQ . 
was trained as a lawyer, but showed a bent for natural 
science while he was still a student at Oxford. He definitely 
abandoned law for geology in 1827, and three years later 
he began the publication of his classic Principles of Geology, 
an attempt to explain the former changes of the Earth’s L 
surface by reference to causes now in operation. The 
central thesis of this work was not essentially different from that 
of James Hutton’s book (published back in 1785), 1 but it was 
expressed more entertainingly and supported by a much greater 
wealth of convincing data. Altogether, Lyell succeeded in per- 
suading his scientific contemporaries that the continuous opera- 
tion of observable geological processes — volcanoes pouring out 
vast masses of molten rock, rivers wearing away their banks and 
depositing strata which could naturally be transformed into sand- 
stone, earthquake shocks producing faults in the rocks, vegeta- 
tion preparing future coal-beds, land almost everywhere either 
rising or sinking — would suffice, over a very long period of time, 
to explain how the surface of the earth had assumed its present 
physical appearance. Lyell’s Principles was extremely influential. 
Between 1830 and 1872 it went through eleven editions, each 
enriched with new material and with the results of riper thought. 

To Lyell’s basic contributions to geological science were added 
the work of Cuvier and Agassiz on fossils and the latter’s study 
of glaciers (1840). And as more scientists devoted themselves to 
gathering information about fossil remains and their relationship 
to the rock or silt in which they were found, geology 
soon gave rise to the specialized branch of palasontol- ^logy 11 " 
ogy, and it became possible to reconstruct in rough 
outline the story of “prehistoric” geological ages in which now 
extinct species of animals and plants had flourished, or still ex- 
tant species had occupied wider habitats, and gradually to dis- 
tinguish a “palaeolithic” age from a “neolithic.” 

Gradually, too, evidence came to light that man himself had 
existed in “prehistoric” geological ages. In 1846 a French cus- 
toms officer, Jacques Boucher de Perthes (1788-1868), who de- 

1 See VoL I, pp. 503-504- 

Note. The portrait opposite is of Arthur Schopenhauer, from the painting by 
Julius Hamel (1834-1899). On Schopenhauer, see below, p. 366. 
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voted his leisure to somewhat amateurish geological investiga- 
tions, announced that he had found, in the gravels 
of 1S “Pre^ of the Somme valley, along with fossil remains of 
Man” 0 ” elephant and rhinoceros, certain flints bearing marks 
of h uman handiwork. In 1857 the actual remains of a 
“prehistoric” man — what Boucher de Perthes termed “ante- 
diluvian man” — were unearthed in the Neander valley near 
Boucher Eiisseldorf (in Germany). In 1868, four skeletons of 
de a different kind of “prehistoric ” man — taller and with 

Perthes j ar g er skulls — were discovered in a cave at Cromagnon 

(in southwestern France). Subsequent research demonstrated 
that both “Neanderthal ” and “ Cromagnon ” races had been fairly 
widely distributed at different early ages throughout Europe. It 
should be borne in mind that all these discoveries and all this re- 
search stimulated a remarkable development of anthropology and 
at the same time strengthened the credibility of current evolu- 
tionary teachings of biology. 

The word “biology” was introduced into scientific nomencla- 
ture by Gottfried Treviranus (1776-1837), a German physician 
, , and naturalist, and for many years professor of mathe- 

matics in the gymnasium at Bremen, who published 
in 1802-1805 a work with the title Biology, or Philosophy of 
Living Nature. In this work the author maintained that simple 
forms, which he termed “zoophytes,” were “the primitive types 
from which all the organisms of the higher orders had 
Jmus arisen by gradual development,” and he laid down as 
a fundamental principle “that all living forms are the 
result of physical influences which are still in operation, and 
vary only in degree and direction.” In an effort to substantiate 
his theories, Treviranus assembled and systematized a mass of 
anatomical and physiological data and published the results in 
1831 as Appearances and Laws of Organic Life. 

A landmark in biology was provided by the work of a physician, 
Karl Ernst von Baer (1792-1876), in embryology. Baer, son of 
Baer and a German landlord in Russian Estonia and succes- 
Embiy- sively director of the zoological museum at Konigsberg 
0 ogy and librarian of the Academy of Sciences at St. Peters- 
burg, studied the reproduction of mammals, and pointed out in 
a celebrated (and revolutionary) Letter on the Egg of Mammals 
and Man (1827) that human beings, in common with all other 


Trevi- 
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mammals, reproduce by fertilization of eggs just like birds and 
fishes and reptiles. In 1828 Baer published the first volume of his 
History of the Development of Animals, the first important scien- 
tific treatise on comparative embryology, in which he described 
the human ovum as one two-hundredth of an inch in diameter and 
nowise different in appearance from other animal eggs in their 
earliest stages. 

The accuracy and range of the later work of Baer and of all 
other biologists were greatly enhanced by the notable improve- 
ment which physicists effected in the 1830’s in the Micro _ 
compound microscope and which we have already men- scopic 
tioned in another connection. Just as the earlier in- Work 
vention of the telescope had enabled astronomers to explore the 
“infinitely great” in distant mysterious space, so now the de- 
velopment of the microscope enabled biologists to behold the 
“infinitely little” in nearby commonplace things. And the more 
the biologists beheld, the less commonplace did nearby things 
appear. 

One of the outstanding scientists whose use of the new mi- 
croscopy proved epochal was Theodor Schwann (18x0-1882), a 
native of Rhenish Prussia, a disciple of Johannes Muller, and for 
many years professor of anatomy at the universities Schwann 
of Louvain and Liege (in Belgium). Schwann, with and the 
the aid of the microscope, discovered the organic na- Cell 
ture of yeast in 1837 and formulated in 1839 the very 
important “cell theory,” that all living things originate and 
grow in very small structural units, or “cells.” Further in- 
vestigation by other physiologists confirmed the cell theory of 
Schwann, but added to it, in the 1840’s and 1850’s, the con- 
ception of “cells” as not being ultimate entities in themselves 
but as containing vital entities — to the matter of which the sug- 
gestive name of “protoplasm” was conventionally accorded. 

In the latter part of the nineteenth century, microscopy and 


its attendant quickening of biological research had extraordinary 
consequences, not only for physiological theory but also for the 
practice of medicine and surgery. Before taking up these matters, 
however, let us consider another kind of epochal contribution 
which mid-century biology (including zoology and botany) made 
to subsequent scientific thought — a contribution conveniently 
designated as “Darwinism,” and originating in the independent 
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labors of two eminent “naturalists” — Alfred Russel Wallace 
(1823-1913) and Charles Darwin (1809-1882). 

Darwin, bom at Shrewsbury (in England) of middle-class 
stock 1 and sent to Edinburgh to study medicine and thence 
transferred to Cambridge for training as a clergyman of the 
Anglican Church, displayed in his youth but one 
ambition — to become a great scientist. In his twenty- 
Search third year, with the reluctant consent of his family, he 
planatTon abandoned the clerical calling and embarked as a 

of the. “naturalist” on a surveying vessel, the Beagle. He 

crfSpedes was S one for five y ears (1831-1836) on a voyage 
through the South Sea islands and along the South 
American coasts, observing and gathering “specimens.” His 
observations led him to ponder upon the possibility of attribut- 
ing variations of species to differences of environment and of 
natural needs. For several years after his return to England, 
Darwin was engaged in detailed study along the numerous lines 
of scientific enquiry suggested by the expedition of the Beagle. 
He was particularly struck by Lyell’s Principles of Geology, which 
was already spreading the idea that vast changes could be brought 
about by natural processes and was thus paving the way for a 
natural explanation of biological evolution. He was also struck 
by Malthus’s Essay on Population , 2 which had argued that the 
increase (or decrease) of population is related to a stmggle for 
existence among mankind. Why, thought Darwin, could not the 
principle of Malthus be extended to the whole organic creation 
and utilized to explain the variation of species? In 1842 he wrote 
out a sketch of such a theory of evolution, which two years later 
he expanded into a pretentious essay, but not until fourteen 
years thereafter did he publish his theory, and then only when 
Wallace had independently arrived at the same hypothesis. 

Wallace, a considerably younger Englishman, had begun his 
Wallace’s career as a land surveyor and architect and then, be- 
Similax coming interested in plants and beetles, had served 
Search ^ “naturalist” on scientific expeditions to the Ama- 
zon (1848-1850) and through the East Indies (1854-1862). In 

1 His paternal grandfather was Dr. Erasmus Darwin, an eighteenth-century post 
and botanist, and his maternal grandfather was Josiah Wedgwood, the well-known 
porcelain manufacturer. 

2 See above, pp. 69, 70. 
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1858, while he was on the latter and was lying ill with fever at 
Temate, in the Moluccas, he too began to think of Malthus’s 
Essay on Population (which he had read several years previously); 
and the idea of the survival of the fittest flashed over him. In 
two hours he “thought out almost the whole of the theory',” and 
in three evenings he embodied it in an essay, which he promptly 
mailed to Darwin as the best known naturalist of the day. 

Darwin in England at once recognized his own theory in the 
manuscript which he received in June 1858 from the young 
scientist in the tropics. “I never saw a more striking coinci- 
dence,” he wrote to Lyell; “if Wallace had my ms. sketch written 
out in 1842, he could not have made a better short abstract! 
Even his terms now stand as heads of my chapters.” Darwin no 
longer hesitated to proclaim the theory. He read his own essay 
and that of Wallace before a learned society in London, and the 
so-called Darwinian hypothesis of evolution was launched. 

Darwin’s ideas were explained at length in his chief book, 
published in 1859, On the Origin of Species by Means of Earwia , s 
Natural Selection, or the Preservation of Favored, Races Theory of 
in the Struggle for Life, and were subsequently dab- Evolution 
orated in certain particulars in his Descent of Man and Selectioti 
-in Relation to Sex (1871), and in numerous other publications by 
him in the 1860’s and i87o’s. The central idea of Darwin — his 
doctrine of “evolution” — was that animal and vegetable species, 
in their present very diverse forms and aspects, are not im- 
mutably fixed as results of separate special acts of creation but 
are different and changing natural outcomes of a common orig- 
inal source. Darwin’s ideas as to how such change and differentia- 
tion took place were threefold: “natural selection,” “sexual 
selection,” and “inheritance of acquired characteristics.” 

Of these, the first — “natural selection” — was most stressed, 
and may briefly be summarized as follows. The pressure of the 
struggle for life favors those individuals in each spe- 
des which possess particular variations from the nor- sdection” 
mal type that are of direct advantage to them in 
their surroundings. Such individuals tend to survive at the 
expense of their fellows, and to produce offspring. The new 
generation shows variation also, and, once more, those individuals 
which depart from the ordinary in the most useful way have a 
better chance of survival than the others. Thus, gradually, 
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after the lapse of long periods of time, differences so far accu- 
mulate in the descendants of each one of the original type 
that really new types, or species, may be formed — an inevitable 
result of minute and almost imperceptibly accumulated varia- 
tions. 

As for “sexual selection,” Darwin explained the development 
Otter of colors and structures peculiar to one sex as the 
Reputed result of its natural selection by the preferences of the 
Factors other sex. And, to strengthen his whole argument for 
evolution, he took over from Lamarck the notion that acquired 
characteristics are transmitted hereditarily. 

We must here notice certain limitations to the novelty or 
accuracy of “Darwinism.” The general idea of “evolution” was 
“Darwin- not new. No one could fail to perceive that there were 
it^His* resemblances among all forms of life; and that these 
torical resemblances might be traced to some form of evolu- 

Setting tionary development had been urged, before Darwin 
or Wallace, by Lamarck at the beginning of the nineteenth 
century, and, for the matter of that, had been suggested very 
much earlier, for example, by St. Augustine in the fourth century 
A.D., and by Anaximander in the sixth century b.c. Moreover, 
Darwin’s doctrine of the hereditary transmission of acquired 
characteristics, which he borrowed from Lamarck, has been 
seriously questioned by later biologists, and his theory of 
“sexual selection” has been dismissed as unimportant. Even his 
hypothesis of “natural selection” has had to be refined and 
modified in the light of more recent studies. We now know 
that Darwin underrated the great complexity of the problem 
of life. 

Yet we must point out, even more emphatically, that “Darwin- 
ism,” unlike earlier concepts of evolution, 'was quite specific and 
Vogue of extraordinarily influential. It was put forth in a 
Darwin- “scientific” and “materialist” age, just when the way 
it,m to its reception had been prepared by a host of 

naturalists. It was sponsored by a most respected scientist and 
backed by his painstaking protracted researches. It not only 
assumed an evolution in nature but offered a plausible expla- 
nation of how such evolution takes place. 

Darwin’s work was soon supplemented by publications of 
Wallace — Contributions to the Theory of Natural Selection (1871), 
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Geographical Distribution of Animals (1S76), and Darwinism 1 
(1889) — and was reenforced by the researches and convictions 
of several contemporary scientists. Sir Charles Lyell, the geolo- 
gist, accepted “Darwinism” in his Antiquity of Man (1863). 
Sir Joseph Hooker (1817-1911), director of the Kew Gardens in 
England, and Asa Gray (1810-1888), professor at Harvard Uni- 
versity in America, were two leading botanists who became 
“ Darwinian.” And among particularly spirited and uncompro- 
mising apostles of “Darwinism” were two famous biologists: 
the Englishman Thomas Huxley (1825-1895) and the German 
Ernst Haeckel (1834-1919). 

Huxley, after a training in medicine and surgery, earned a 
notable scientific reputation by accompanying an expedition of 
naturalists in 1846-1850 and making a careful study Huxle 
of the surface life of the tropical seas. Subsequently, 
he served as official naturalist to the English Geological Survey 
and carried on important original research in palaeontology. 
With a good deal of sound knowledge about biology, Huxley 
combined an aggressive personality and a signal literary talent — 
all of which he utilized in defense of “Darwinism.” He was 
“Darwin’s bulldog,” he said; and in Man’s Place in Nature 
(1863) he emphasized, with square-jawed pugnacity, that aspect 
of the new evolutionary teaching which pointed to the purely 
natural development of man him self from lower forms of life. 

Haeckel, trained also in medicine, and professor of zoology 
for many years at the Prussian University of Jena, was the 
first outstanding scientist on the Continent of Europe Haeckel 
to adhere fully to Darwin’s doctrine of organic evolu- 
tion. His General Morphology (1866) represented a suggestive 
attempt to work out and apply the doctrine in detail, and for 
many years afterwards his studies, his lectures, and his fast- 
flying pen alike contributed to the popularizing of “Darwinism.” 
Haeckel presented to the international zoological congress at 
Cambridge in 1898 a “genealogical tree” of the relationship 
between the various orders of animals, tracing the descent of 
the human race in twenty-six stages from simple structureless 
bits of protoplasm through the chimpanzees and the “pithe- 

1 Against Darwin, Wallace contended that the origin of man, unlike that of 
other animals, cannot fully be explained by "natural selection.” Wallace also ex- 
pressed dissatisfaction with Darwin’s hypothesis of "sexual selection.” 
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Later 
Scientific 
Question- 
ing of 
Darwin- 
ism 


canthropus erectus” 1 to “primitive man.” Haeckel was quite 
dogmatic about his “tree,” but other scientists have been more 
dubious. 

By the end of the nineteenth century, the best-known biolo- 
gists, botanists, and zoologists — and, indeed, the majority of 
all scientists — were proceeding on general Darwinian 
assumptions. But already two lines of research were 
raising serious questions about certain of those as- 
sumptions. One line was that pursued by August 
Weismann (1834-1914), professor of zoology at Frei- 
burg (in southern Germany), who reached the conclusion, set 
forth in his Essays upon Heredity and Kindred Biological Problems 
(1889-1892), that heredity consists of the transmission of pure 
germ plasm in germ cells which have nothing to do with ac- 
Weis- quired characteristics. Weismann’s germ theory, with 
mann and }f- s attendant denial of the hereditary transmission of 
Charac- acquired characteristics, was hotly contested by 
teristics Haeckel and a goodly number of other strict “Darwin- 
ians,” but the more it was investigated, the more it was accepted, 
so that gradually, and especially after 1900, it brought about 
widespread scientific dissent from that part of Darwin’s evolu- 
tionary doctrine which he had derived from Lamarck. 

The other modifying line of research was inaugurated earlier, 
and only a little time after the appearance of “Darwinism,” by 
Gregor Mendel (1822-1884), a native of Austrian 
Silesia, an Augustinian monk, and eventually abbot 
of the monastery at Briinn (in present-day Czechoslovakia) . 
Mendel, not satisfied that Darwin’s view of natural selection 
was sufficient to explain the formation of new species, under- 
took a series of experiments in the garden of his monastery on 
the cross-breeding of peas. He published his results in the vol- 
De Vries umes of a local scientific society, where they lay buried 
Bateson ^ or more than thirty years. Their rediscovery in 1900 
by a distinguished Dutch botanist and professor in 
the University of Amsterdam, Hugo de Vries (bom- 1848), and 


Mendel 


1 “Pithecanthropus erectus” was the name given to a creature, then supposed 
to be the “missing link” between man and the anthropoid apes, which was 
imaginatively reconstructed in the 1890’s from a thighbone, two teeth, and a 
skull-cap which were dug up in the East Indian island of Java by a medical officer 
in the Dutch army, Dr. Eugene Dubois. No one knows whether the disinterred 
remains belonged to one and the same skeleton. 
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their confirmation and extension by him and by other scientists, 
including an outstanding English biologist, William Bateson 
(1861-1926), had revolutionary consequences. De Vries pub- 
lished his Mutation Theory in 1901 and Bateson a brilliant sum- 
mary of Mendel’s Principles of Heredity in 1902. These works, 
together with Mendel’s original contributions, established “Men- 
delianism” not only as a practical aid to scientific breeding of 
plants and animals but also as a very important amplification and 
amendment of evolutionary theory. For the essence of Mendelian- 
ism is that in heredity certain characters may be treated j nvaiiaWe 
as indivisible and apparently unalterable units, thus in- Elements 
traducing into biology what may perhaps be termed an “ 
atomic conception 1 and greatly complicating the prob- 
lem as to how an organic evolution of different species actually 
occurs. Such complication was not apparent, however, until after 
1900, and in the meantime undiluted “Darwinism” had its day, 
and a very big day it was. 

Second only to the development of the evolutionary aspects 
of biology, in nineteenth-century popular interest, was the par- 
allel (and increasingly connected) progress of physiol- ^ ptyg ._ 
ogy and medical science. The founder of the newer oiogy and 
scientific physiology was Johannes Muller (1801-1858), ^f^cal 
professor of anatomy and physiology at the University 
of Berlin and a peculiarly inspiring teacher. His Handbook 
(1833-1840) was a classic: it treated of the whole field of human 
physiology in a highly scientific spirit and with due attention 
to the latest discoveries in related fields; and it broke fresh 
ground in its detailed tracing of the nervous system and the 
functioning of the senses. Another eminent physiolo- Mfiller 
gist was Claude Bernard (1813-1878), a Frenchman, and 
who gave up the writing of dramas to study medicine Bernard 
and became professor at the Sorbonne and director of the lab- 
oratory at the Botanical Gardens in Paris. He discovered the 
vaso-motor system and also opened up the vast subject of glands 
and internal secretions. 

A prime service to medical and surgical science (and dentistry) 
was rendered by the development of anaesthetics. The anaesthetic 
qualities of nitrous oxide (so-called “laughing gas”) were dis- 
covered by Sir Humphry Davy in 1800, and those of ether by 

1 Rdated to that of the “chromosomes,” on which see below, p. 1112. 
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Michael Faraday in 1818. These discoveries remained scien- 
tific curiosities, however, until 1842, when an American 
physician, by the name of Crawford Long, privately 
performed an operation under ether at a town in 
Georgia. 1 In 1847 James Simpson, a Scottish physician and 
professor at the University of Edinburgh, announced his dis- 
covery of the anaesthetic properties of chloroform. The use of 
all these anaesthetics spread speedily in Europe and America, and 
was later supplemented by the employment of cocaine for local 
anaesthesia. 

It may here be remarked that dentistry became a science, as 
well as an art, in the nineteenth century. The filling of. dental 
cavities with lead had been fairly prevalent since the 
S ci e n ce seventeenth century and the making of plates of 
false teeth had notably developed in the eighteenth 
century. In 1855-1856 Charles Goodyear patented in England 
a process for constructing plates upon a base of vulcanized rub- 
ber. The first institution for the systematic education of den- 
tists was established in 1840 at Baltimore, and bacterial origin of 
decay in teeth was established by scientific research at Berlin in 
1884. 

One of the greatest and most significant surgeons of the 
century was Joseph Lister (1827-1912), the founder of aseptic 
Lister and surgery. The son of an English scientist who improved 
Aseptic the compound microscope, he studied physiology at 
Surgery ^he University of London and began the practice of 
surgery at Edinburgh in 1853. Then, becoming professor of 
surgery at Glasgow, he proceeded in 1865 to experiment with 
carbolic acid as a safeguard against the infections which had 
usually attended surgical operations. His experiments were 
strikingly successful, and in 1867 he published an account of 
them to the world in a paper On a New Method of T reating Com- 
pound Fracture , Abscess, etc. In addition to this fundamental 
contribution to modem aseptic surgery, Lister introduced the 
use of carbolized catgut for surgical sewings and conducted im- 
portant researches in bacteriology. He occupied the chair of 
clinical surgery at Edinburgh from 1869 and at London from 
1877; in 1891 he helped to establish the celebrated Lister Insti- 

1 The state of Georgia has commemorated Long's achievement by placing a 
statue of him in the Capitol at Washington. 
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tute of Preventive Medicine. A grateful British government 
honored him with a baronetcy in 1883 and with a peerage in 1897. 

At the very time when Lister w T as experimenting with carbolic 
acid and laying the foundations for aseptic surgery, the great 
French chemist Pasteur was proving that the yeast Microbes 
plant is the agent of alcoholic fermentation and that and Bac- 
other small organisms are the agents of other familiar tenology 
fermentations. Thence Pasteur was led to study abnormal and 
“diseased” fermentations, and thereby to discover microbes as 
the cause of disease and to inaugurate a veritable rev- p astear 
olution in medical science. Pasteur’s work in bacteriol- 
ogy was supplemented, in the field of preventive medicine, by the 
contemporaneous achievements of a distinguished German path- 
ologist and politician, Rudolf Virchow (1821-1902). 1 Professor 
of pathological anatomy and director of research in the Patho- 
logical Institute at Berlin, Virchow in his Cellular 
Pathology (1858) established what Lister described as 
the “true and fertile doctrine that every morbid structure con- 
sists of cells which have been derived from preexisting cells as 
a progeny.” Subsequently, he contributed much to our knowledge 
of particular diseases and took an active part in assuring to 
Berlin an excellent drainage system, scientific sewage disposal, 
and a pure water supply. 

Some of the most startling triumphs of modem medical sci- 
ence were secured through the bacteriological researches of 
Robert Koch (1843-1910), a German physician, at Koch and 
first a medical army officer and afterwards a professor 
at Berlin. Koch found means of immunizing human 
beings against certain dread diseases. One brilliant 
step in this direction had already been taken by an English 
physician, Edward Jenner (1749-1823), who had discovered, at 
the dose of the eighteenth century, that the scourge of smallpox 
could be gotten rid of by “vaccination,” that is, by inoculating 
persons with the vaccine of cow-pox. On the sounder bacteri- 
ological basis provided by Pasteur, Koch was able to go much 
farther. In 1876 he obtained a pure culture of the bacillus of 
anthrax and in 1883 announced a method of preventive inocula- 


Inocula- 

tions 

against 

Disease 


1 Virchow was a vigorous proponent of liberalism and a leading spirit in the 
"Progressive” party formed in Prussia in 1862 to defend political liberalism against 
the King and Bismarck. See above, pp. 228, 230-231, and below, pp. 602, 603. 
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tion against it. In 1883 lie isolated the bacillus of Asiatic 
cholera. 

The marvellous work of Koch stimulated widespread interest 
and much scientific practical progress in bacteriology. Within a 
comparatively short time, ba cilli were detected of lockjaw, diph- 
theria, the bubonic plague, malaria, and sleeping-sickness, and 
methods were devised for inoculating persons against several 
such diseases. By the end of the nineteenth century, thanks to 
the development of bacteriology and aseptic surgery, medical 
Preven- science was concentrating upon the prevention even 
tive _ _ more than upon the cure of disease. Certain results 
Medicine were a i reac jy obvious: a marked lessening of the scope 
and virulence of “plagues”; a sharp decline in infant mortality; 
and a considerable lengthening of the average span of human life. 

All this advance in physiology and medical science, together 
with the rise of evolutionary conceptions in biology and the 
absorption of eminent naturalists in the behavior as well as in 
the structure of animals and plants, gave impetus to novel 
8 Physio attem P ts to render human psychology a strictly phys- 
ical ical science. The leading figure in these attempts was 

Psychol- Wilhelm Wundt (1832-1920), a native of Baden, a 

0£y trained physician and physiologist, and professor of 

philosophy successively at Heidelberg and at Leipzig. Wundt 
contended in his Studies on the Theory of Sense Perception 
(1852-1862) that the soul is not a separate entity or agent but 
a particular class of bodily actions of a mechanical 
sort; and in his chief work, Foundations of Physiological 
Psychology (1872), he expounded at length the physical basis 
of thought and behavior, the affinity of human minds to those 
of the lower animals, and the experimental laboratory methods 
which should be pursued. These methods he exemplified and 
taught in the celebrated psychological laboratory which he 
opened at Leipzig in 1875, and before long they were common- 
places of the “science” of psychology in Europe and America. 

Comparable with Wundt in range and influence was William 
James (1842-19x0), an American physiologist and professor of 
James psychology and philosophy at Harvard University. 

James was more interested in the dynamic than in 
the static aspects of physiological psychology, and in his Prin- 
ciples of Psychology (1890) he coined a famous phrase, aptly 


Wundt 
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describing the operation of the mind as “ the stream of conscious- 
ness.” He was not so rigidly mechanical as Wundt, and his 
broader interests were reflected in his Varieties of Religious Expe- 
rience (1902), an original and suggestive “natural” interpretation 
of religious phenomena. 1 

Toward the end of the nineteenth century the pervasive sup- 
position that man’s mind is biological and evolutionary was being 
industriously applied to animal psychology, to child psychology, 
to social psychology, and especially to the testing of Biaet d 
“intelligence” and the treatment of criminals and intelli- 
madmen. The pioneer of “intelligence tests” was sence 
Alfred Binet (1857-1911), who became director of 
the psychological laboratory of the Paris Sorbonne in 1894 and 
was called upon by the French government to devise tests for 
the investigation which it authorized in 1904 of the condition 
of mentally defective children in the public schools. 

Among the growing number of psychologists — or “psychia- 
trists” — who concerned themselves with criminology, the most 
conspicuous was Cesare Lombroso (1836-1909), an Lombroso 
Italian of Jewish extraction, professor of medicine, and 
psychiatry, and criminal anthropology at the Univer- Psychia- 
sity of Turin. Lombroso referred all mental phenom- 
ena to biological causes, and held that the so-called “criminal” 
was not morally responsible for his acts, inasmuch as he was a 
special type of human being whom processes of degeneration and 
atavism placed midway between the lunatic and the savage. 
Though Lombroso’s work has since been discredited, it gave 
marked impetus at the time to the extensive development of 
“psychiatry” and its practical application to problems of crime 
and insanity. 


4 . MATERIALISM, POSITIVISM, AND MARXIAN SOCIALISM 

Just as the advance of natural science in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries had given rise to the metaphysical concep- 
tions of the “ Enlightenment,” with significant consequences to 
social studies and political action, 2 so the proliferation of science 

1 James also sponsored a “natural” theory of “emotions” — that they consist 
ultimately of sensations. This theory, though still under experimental investigation, 
seems now quite definitely disproved. 

* See Vol. I, pp. 497-555- 
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in the nineteenth century exerted no little influence upon the 
Philos philosophy (and art), and upon political and social 

ophy in movements, current during the age of “realism” 

Realism ° f ^ rom I 9 I °- Of course, the “philosophical” 

science of this latest era was much more complex, in 
formulation and in effect, than that of the eighteenth century, just 
as the “pure” science of the nineteenth century was much more 
elaborate than that of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 
For, as may be gathered from the foregoing section, the nine- 
teenth century witnessed not only a flowering of the mathematical 
and physical sciences which had budded previously, but also a 
novel swift growth, from seed to fruit, of the biological sci- 
ences. 

If science in the nineteenth century was more elaborate, it 
was also more popular. There were more scientists, and greater 
opportunity for them to impress their spirit and findings on the 
Connected P u ^ c Never before had there been such sys- 

with Con- tematic development of scientific instruction and re- 
Science* 17 searc ^ i n universities and technical schools, such 
widespread teaching of science in secondary schools, 
such multiplication of scientific journals and scientific congresses, 
both national and international, or such profusion of articles on 
scientific subjects in encyclopedias, manuals, and the daily press. 
The era from 1870 to 1910 was “science-minded.” 

The “scientific realism ” of the era was reenforced by ubiquitous 
evidences of rapid industrialization. Steel rails and steamship 
Connected lanes were girdling the earth. Factories and foundries 
temporary anc *- P ower plants, all with whirring machinery, were 
Industri- springing up like huge mushrooms. As mine shafts 
alization went deeper into the ground, and exploitation of “nat- 
ural resources” was carried farther afield, airplanes began to 
soar above the ground. Surely, man was acquiring a most marvel- 
lous mastery of nature. He was acquiring it, palpably, through 
natural science. And if he continued to cherish science, if he 
advanced it and applied it and resisted every temptation to 
m i nimiz e it, he could confidently expect that it would soon reward 
him with the millennial reign of material wealth and ease. 
Industrialization was the Cyclops of the age of science, and a 
direct begetter of the “materialism,” with its creature-comforts, 
to which the science of the age gave birth. 
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“Scientific realism” received subsidiary support from certain 
political developments of which we have already spoken — neo- 
mercantilism, imperialism, and militarism. The military triumph 
and national unification of Germany in 1870-1871 Connecte( j 
nicely synchronized with the development of large- with Con- 
scale industry within Germany and also with the rise 
of Germany’s reputation as a leading scientific na- alism and 
tion. In the circumstances, Germans would hardly Milit a- 
have been human if they had failed to ascribe their 
achievements not only to “Divine Providence” (as Bismarck 
was fond of doing) but also to their own merits and to the 
“natural law” of the “survival of the fittest.” The war of 
1870-1871 may have been accompanied by many symptoms of 
romanticism, but its outcome was connected, in Germany and 
elsewhere, with a novel “realism.” It was not a dream but a 
reality, not an aspiration but a fact, that Germany by superior 
might had defeated France, appropriated Alsace-Lorraine, and 
become a Great Power. It seemed obvious, moreover, that only 
by the reality of big armaments could Germany (or any other 
Power) keep what she had taken, and France (or any other 
Power) recover what she had lost. And very “realistic” was the 
ensuing many-sided rivalry among industrial Powers, in armies 
and navies, in tariff-protectionism, in colonial expansion, in 
everything which would enhance the wealth of their respective 
nations and hence the strength and prestige of their respective 
governments. Such “realism” fed a state of mind responsive to 
“science.” Not only did the new and forceful economic national- 
ism give wide currency to such biological slogans as “the struggle 
for existence” and “the survival of the fittest,” but “progress” — 
a most fascinating prepossession of the era — was interpreted, 
alike by scientists and by statesmen and publicists, as factual and 
essentially material. One could still dream about “progress,” 
but it would be an earthly progress, a progress in science and in 
real, tangible things. 

The word “materialism” may conveniently be used to desig- 
nate the general nature of the philosophic thought which pro- 
ceeded from nineteenth-century science, industry, and x< Mate- 
international rivalry and which exercised a very great rialism, 
influence during the era from 1870 to 19x0. Material- 1870-1910 
ism means a denial or ignoring of any spiritual conception of the 
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universe and an explanation of all phenomena by reference to the 
existence and character of matter. In this broad sense, many 
persons may be accounted “materialist” who were not at all 
philosophically minded and who ignored, rather than denied, 
the traditional dualism of “spirit” and “matter” — persons who 
were absorbed in “practical matters” of making money, directing 
banks, organizing industrial corporations, devising machinery, or 
otherwise “applying” science. Such persons had little time or 
inclination to think about the ultimates of human life and destiny. 
Absorp- Some of them might profess from habit a belief in the 
tion in the supernatural, but most of them were influenced, con- 
and sciously or unconsciously, by the materialism of the 

Natural “philosophical” science accompanying the experi- 
mental or applied science which they immensely (if somewhat 
vaguely) respected. Among them, and among most “scientific” 
philosophers too, it was not so much a question of dogmatically 
rejecting the spiritual as of exalting the physical and the material 
and confessing a complete agnosticism about the supernatural. 

A considerable number of scientists carried on their researches 
and experiments without losing faith in the supernatural and 
without becoming “materialist.” Indeed, there was never any 
sharp cleavage between “science” and “religion,” and, as we 
shall presently see, several great scientists of the latter part of 
the nineteenth century were devoutly attached to the Catho- 
lic Church or to some other form of Christianity. Nevertheless, 
we must understand that many scientists of the period were 
frankly agnostic, and that their findings and publications gave 
impetus and direction, and no little authority, to philosophical 
speculation of a pronouncedly materialist sort. 

Nineteenth-century progress in physics and chemistry seemed 
to confirm and illustrate with copious details the fundamental 
eighteenth-century notion of the universe as a huge machine 
The Me- functioning in accordance with immutable “natural 
chanical laws” — laws at once mathematical and physical. It 
Universe was now a pp are nt that earth, sun, moon, and stars 
not only, but animals, vegetables, and minerals, light, heat, and 
electricity— all the phenomena of nature — were material thin gs, 
composed of simple “elements” organized in atoms, molecules, 
cells, or other particles, and operating in a regular way under 
universal principles of gravitation, thermodynamics, periodicity, 
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etc. With telescope and microscope and spectroscope, the 
“matter,” big and little, of the whole universe might be ob- 
served and its mechanical constitution demonstrated. 

Beyond all this went the philosophical implications of nine- 
teenth-century “natural history.” So long as “scientific” philos- 
ophy centred in Newtonian physics, as it had done during the 
“Enlightenment” of the eighteenth century-, its apostles and 
disciples could marvel at the omnipotence and omniscience of the 
Deity who had been the Creator and Supreme Lawgiver of the 
universe and at the peculiar mental endowment of man which 
enabled him , alone among all God’s creatures, to apply his 
“reason ” to discovery of universal natural law. They A (j 0< u ess 
could be “deists” and “rationalists.” But now, in the andlr- 
nineteenth century, evolutionary biology (and geol- 
ogy) shared with Newtonian physics the centre of the 
intellectual stage, and contributed to the rise of an even more 
radical philosophy, one more emphatically materialist, one which 
spumed deism and questioned rationalism. 

It cannot be too emphatically stated that conceptions of his- 
torical growth and development, of “evolution,” held a pre- 
eminent, and novel, position in nineteenth-century thought. 
This was exemplified by the writings on political and constitu- 
tional history, on legal and social and literary history, with which 
the century teemed and of whose “developmental” and “scien- 
tific” character we have already spoken. 1 It was ex- ^ 
emplified, yet more tellingly, by the formulation and Evolving 
vogue of a whole series of evolutionary hypotheses Universe 
in the ' field of natural science. Laplace in his nebular hy- 
pothesis (1796) held that the solar system had been gradually 
evolved from a primeval hot nebula which, as it whirled in 
space, cast off parts that slowly cooled and shrank into the 
planets and moons, the sun remaining as a remnant of the 
original nebula. Lyell maintained (1830) that the physical 
features of the earth — oceans, continents, mountains, valleys — 
had been formed by natural evolutionary processes and pre- 
sented convincing proofs of the great antiquity of these processes 
and of man’s existence on earth. Lamarck set forth (1815) an 
evolutionary doctrine of the common origin and gradual differ- 
entiation of all living things on the earth, and Darwin proposed 

1 See above, pp. 174-175, 179. 
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(1859) “natural selection” as the major explanation of how such 
evolution had actually taken place and had given rise, through a 
long lapse of time, to different species of plants and animals, 
including man. Baer showed (1827) that man, like other animals, 
grew from a tiny egg, and Wohler lessened the distinction between 
the organic and the inorganic by demonstrating (1828) that 
animal substances can be created synthetically from mineral 
substances. As these and similar facts and theories gained ever 
wider and more influential acceptance, the tout ensemble was 
highly favorable to materialist philosophizing about man and 
the universe. 

The so-called “social sciences” clearly revealed in the latter 
part of the nineteenth century a preoccupation with evolutionary 
investigations and a predilection for materialist explanations. We 
Materi ^ ave already referred to the psychology of the period, 
alism and to the teaching of Wundt that the human mind is 
Sci en c es 8 * physiological and mechanical, and to the “scientific” 
laboratory methods by which a host of succeeding 
psychologists sought to test evolutionary, materialist hypotheses 
of the behavior of animals, children, criminals, and madmen, 
society and religion. Lombroso, as we know, gave currency to the 
Psychol- doctrine that both crime and insanity are natural evi- 
dences of physical disease or degeneration and that 
“ Animal criminals, not being responsible for their actions, 

Mind” should be treated in hospitals rather than punished. 

Man’s “animal mind” became a commonplace in “popular” 
psychology; and “pure reason” was toppled from the throne 
which it had occupied in eighteenth-century philosophy. 

Archaeology and anthropology, like psychology, became “sci- 
ences” in the nineteenth century and contributed much to the 
knowledge of “prehistoric” times and peoples and also to the 
Archae- confirmation of contemporary evolutionary philos- 
oiogy and ophy. The honor of having been the “father” of 
Antiquity scientific archaeology is usually ascribed to Winckel- 
mann for his treatise (1762) on the excavations at 
Pompeii and Herculaneum; 1 and on the eve of the nineteenth 
century an army officer participating in Napoleon’s Egyptian 
campaign had discovered at Rosetta the famous stone with 
parallel Greek and Egyptian inscriptions by means of which Jean 

1 See Vol. I, pp. 534, 734. 
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Champollion (1790-1832) was enabled to decipher the latter and 
inaugurate the fruitful study of “Egyptology.” As the fi)i u 
nineteenth century advanced, archaeological investi- lion and 
gations were multiplied and greatly extended, accumu- ^gyp- 
lating a vast deal of information not only about 
classical Rome and Greece and ancient Egypt but also about 
early types of civilization in Mesopotamia and Palestine, Crete 
and Carthage, India and China, Mexico and Peru, and carrying 
back the story of mankind to hitherto unsuspected dates. 

A particularly memorable stimulus to archaeological research 
was supplied by Heinrich Schliemann (1822-1890), the romantic 
character of whose personal career gave added interest to the 
importance of his scientific discoveries. Schliemann, Schlie- 
the son of a poor Protestant pastor in northern Ger- 
many, spent his youth as grocer’s apprentice, as cabin- Ancient 
boy on a boat plying to Venezuela, and as bookkeeper Tr °y 
in Amsterdam. With little or no formal schooling, he showed an 
aptitude and eagerness for pursuing linguistic and historical 
studies and for amassing a fortune which he could expend on 
such studies. He grew wealthy from business which he established 
at St. Petersburg, from military contracts which he made during 
the Crimean War, and from mining ventures which he embarked 
upon in California. In 1850 he became an American citizen, but 
in 1868 he settled in Greece and thereafter devoted himself and 
his large exchequer to the excavation of ancient remains. Schlie- 
mann identified and uncovered the site of legendary Troy, and 
he unearthed at Mycenae and Tiryns ample evidence of a civiliza- 
tion in Greece antedating that of the historic “Greeks.” 

By the end of the nineteenth century, thanks to the labors of 
Schliemann and a host of other and abler (if less self-advertised) 
archaeologists, it was possible to trace the material civilization of 
the Aegean lands, Egypt, and Mesopotamia back several thou- 
sands of years B.c. and to speak with some assurance of the 
history of India prior to the Aryan invasions. By this time, too, 
it was possible, thanks to the discoveries of “Neanderthal” and 
“ Cromagnon ” remains, to fashion some idea of human Neolithic 
life in a “neolithic age” — perhaps in a “palaeolithic 
age ” — anywhere from 20,000 to roo,ooo years B.c. The uthic 
discovery of “pithecanthropus erectus” in the 1890’s Man 
only confirmed the tendency of the era. It seemed to indicate 
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that a half-human, half-apish being had existed half a million 
years ago; and archaeologists intensified their search for “eoliths,” 
for bits of stone so shaped as to suggest the rude handiwork 
of “dawn-men,” of creatures descending from their ancestral 
trees and laboriously skilling themselves in the use of clubs and 
fist-hatchets. Archaeology was a most helpful and fascinating 
handmaid to the geology of Lyell and the biology of Darwin. 

It was similar with anthropology. In the eighteenth century 
there had been considerable interest in description and compari- 
son of folk customs — an interest which was broadened and 
Anthro- deepened by the ensuing romanticism and national- 
poiogy ism — and there had been some “scientific” attempts 

Man’s t0 differentiate the “ races ” of mankind and to connect 
Primitive- their peculiarities with their physical environment. 1 
ness In the nineteenth century, however, anthropology 
really flourished as an important specialized branch of science, 
dealing with “primitive” races and cultures, with heredity and 
environment, and maintaining a close liaison with archaeology 
and philology — and, of course, with evolutionary philosophy. 
Among the numerous professional anthropologists of the century, 
mention may here be made of five: Prichard, Waitz, Galton, 
Tylor, and Frazer. 

James Prichard (1786-1848), sometimes referred to as “the 
founder of modem anthropology,” was an English physician who 
interested himself in ethnology and acquired scholarly reputa- 
Prichard tlon by his Natural History of Man (1843). Theodor 
and Waitz (1821-1864) became professor of philosophy in 

Waitz the University of Marburg (in Germany) in the year in 
which Prichard died ; reacting strongly against Hegelian ‘ ‘idealism” 
and insisting that philosophy should be based on physiological 
psychology (of the Wundt variety), he was brought by his re- 
searches into touch with anthropology, and is chiefly remembered 
by his monumental treatise, in six volumes, on The Anthropology 
of Natural Peoples (1859-1864). 

Francis Galton (1822-1911), a cousin of Charles Darwin, after 
study at the universities of London and Cambridge and extensive 
travel in Africa, was inspired by his cousin’s Origin of Species to 
devote himself to anthropology, with special reference to hered- 
ity and the application of statistics to human attributes. Gal- 

1 See Vol. I, pp. 549, 813. 
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ton’s researches provided a foundation for the subsidiary “science” 
of eugenics. By voice and pen he preached constantly Ga i toa 
the doctrine that heredity explains why some people and 
are intelligent and “fit” while others are stupid and Eugenics 
“unfit,” and that therefore the “fit” should be encouraged to 
breed, while the multiplication of the “unfit” should be checked. 
He was a determined advocate of sterilization and birth-control — 
for the unfit and improvident. He believed that thereby man 
could direct his own evolution toward a higher plane and thus 
transform himself into superman. Gallon was knighted in 1909, 
and with funds which he left a laboratory was founded for the 
scientific study of national eugenics. 

Edward Tylor (1832-1917), the son of an English brassfounder 
and the brother of a distinguished geologist, was educated in 
Quaker schools and induced to become an anthropolo- Ty i or ^ 
gist by a chance acquaintance he made while travelling Primitive 
in the United States for his health. His first book was Culture 
a report on archaeological and anthropological observations in 
Mexico. Gradually he widened the scope of his investigations; 
and the nature of his later interests is indicated by the title of his 
■chief work, which he published in 1871 and which remained dur- 
ing the next forty years the standard textbook in anthropology, 
Primitive Culture: Researches into the Development of Mythology , 
Philosophy, Language, Art, and Custom. Tylor was the first 
professor of anthropology at Oxford and was knighted in 1912. 

In Tylor’s footsteps followed James Frazer (bom 1854), a 
Scotsman, trained at Glasgow and Cambridge, a most persevering 
student, and a facile writer. Frazer specialized in prim- 
itive religion, collecting and presenting a prodigious and 
number of bits of information about ancient cere- 
monies and beliefs and about popular superstitions 
(and suggesting an evolutionary relationship among them) in the 
comprehensive survey which he brought out under the title of 
The Golden Bough in 1890 and reissued subsequently in twelve 
volumes. Frazer was knighted in 1914. 

By anthropologists like Tylor and Frazer, much was done to 
stimulate an interest in comparative religion and 
especially to spread the idea that all religion rests on criticism 
myths. This idea was applied not only by anthro- 
pologists to primitive cults but also by a considerable number 
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of biblical scholars to historic Christianity. A conspicuous pioneer 
among such “scientific” critics of the Bible was David Friedrich 
Strauss (1S0S-1S74), a German, whose Life of Jesus (1835) as- 
sailed the inspiration of the New Testament and denied the 
Strauss Oracles and other supernatural attributes of Christ. 

Strauss subsequently accepted Darwinism, and a group 
of his associates and disciples in the Protestant faculty of theology 
in the University of Tubingen (in Wiirttemberg) became known 
as the “Tubingen school” of “higher critics” of the Bible and 
of all so-called revealed religion. 

Another outstanding critic of Christianity and student of 
comparative religion was Ernest Renan (1823-1892), a French- 
PpTiaTt man from Brittany, who was trained for the Catholic 
priesthood but abandoned Christianity in 1845 an d 
devoted himself to science. He was impressed with the “certi- 
tudes” of physics and biology, and eager to apply the ideals of 
natural science to the study of oriental literature and comparative 
religion. He pursued researches in Palestine, a study of ancient 
languages, and drastic criticism of the Bible, gradually reaching 
the conclusion that the Scriptures and Christian creed and ritual 
were but a development — an evolution — of primitive folklore 
and superstition. The year after his appointment as professor of 
Hebrew in the College de France (1862), Renan published his 
celebrated Life of Jesus, lucid in exposition and felicitous in 
phrase, portraying the founder of Christianity as a pathetic 
self-deluded man. 

Renan displayed none of the bitterness or sarcasm of an 
eighteenth-century Voltaire or Holbach. Rather, he heaved 
indulgent sighs for the beauty in what “science” must pronounce 
to be the “myth” of Christianity. Consequently, his attacks 
were more subtle and more influential. From his time, hundreds 
of scholars and thousands of students reckoned Christianity and 
all other existing “revealed” religions as evolutionary products 
of physiological psychology and viewed them as curious survivals 
of anthropological nature worship or “spirit” worship. Of cer- 
tain effects of this tendency we shall say more in the next 
chapter. 

In the meantime, we must emphasize the general philosophical 
bearings of what we have been sketching in this section — a me- 
chanical universe, a physically evolving universe, an automati- 
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cally forming solar system, earth, and life, a lessening distinc- 
tion between the organic and the inorganic, an attri- summary 
bution of man’s origin and of his mind, behavior, of Ele- 
culture, and religion to physiological animal sources. Material- 
One obvious deduction from all this was the philosophy ist Phi- 
of materialism, which reached its height during the losopIiy 
era from 1870 to 1910 and was most zealously propagated by 
Huxley, Haeckel, and Spencer. 

Huxley was a scientist of no slight ability or achievement, but 
he was also a literary artist and much inclined to philosophize 
on the general significance of the “Darwinism” which Material- 
as a scientist he espoused. And he was particularly ism of 
irked by what he deemed the “ obscurantism ” of theo- Hu2ley 
logians who opposed Darwin’s idea of evolution. Huxley was 
a caustic critic of theism and theology. He did not absolutely 
deny the possibility of a divine “First Cause,” but he insisted 
that “doubt is a beneficent demon” and declared that “there 
is no evidence of the existence of such a being as the God of the 
theologians.” He pronounced Christianity “a varying compound 
of some of the best and some of the worst elements of paganism 
and Judaism, molded in practice by the innate character of 
certain peoples of the western world”; he rejected its miracles 
and its morals as alike inconsistent with science. To Huxley, 
there was no world of “spirit” and no such entity as a “soul”; 
everything was material. Moreover, there was no special crea- 
tion; everything was in a constant state of purely natural evolu- 
tion. Wherefore, there is no freedom of the human will, only a 
kind of “scientific Calvinism” according to which everyone must 
behave as one’s physiological processes and the laws of evolution 
direct. “The actions we call sinful,” he averred, “are part and 
parcel of the struggle for existence.” 

Haeckel was more uncompromising in his materialism. He 
spent many years in expounding the philosophical implica- 
tions of an extreme and dogmatic “Darwinism,” and Material- 
when he was sixty-five he summarized his convictions ism of 
in a famous book, The Riddle of the Universe (1899). Haeckel 
According to him, matter is everything, spirit is nothing. What 
purports to be spiritual is really physical. Organic nature is 
essentially one with inorganic nature, and “life” has sprung 
naturally from an arrangement of chemical elements. Man, to- 
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gether with all animal and vegetable species, has been evolved 
from protoplasm which arises from nitrogenous carbon com- 
pounds by spontaneous generation. Psychology is a branch of 
physiology. Man’s body is animal, and his mind (or “soul”) is 
a somewhat developed form of the minds (and “souls”) of lower 
m amm als and thence of birds and fishes, amoebas, plants, and 
carbon. And the whole universe and its evolutionary processes 
are strictly determined by natural, physical law, so that no man, 
any more than an amoeba or a chunk of coal, can independently 
exert any influence on conduct. 

The most comprehensive philosophy of evolutionary material- 
ism was set forth by Herbert Spencer (1820-1903), an Englishman 
Evolu- and one of the most typical figures of the nine- 
tionary teenth century. Spencer was neither an experimental 
krtPhlf 1 " scientist nor a university man. Bom of a family of 
losophy of school-teaching Quakers and Methodists, he was 
Spencer i ar g e }y self-educated and “self-made.” In the early 
day's of English railroading, he was an engineer on the London 
and Birmingham railway; and for several years after 1848, 
when economic liberalism was in the ascendant, he was an 
editor of the London Economist and an energetic advocate of 
individualism and liberalism. Gradually he turned his attention 
to liberal theorizing in the domain of sociology and to physio- 
logical aspects of psychology; and in 1857 he maintained, in 
Progress, Its Law and Cause, that all development — of the in- 
dividual as well as of the solar system— proceeds, like that of 
the nebular hypothesis, “from the homogeneous to the hetero- 
geneous.” Spencer applauded Darwin’s Origin of Species and 
enriched its doctrine with the phrase, “survival of the fittest.” 
And in i860 — the year following the appearance of Darwin’s 
book — Spencer issued the prospectus of his Synthetic Philosophy, 
an enormous work in ten volumes, upon which he was engaged 
for the next thirty-six years, and in which he applied the princi- 
ple of evolution to philosophy, psychology, sociology, and ethics. 

The central feature of Spencer’s philosophy was that every- 
thing organic and inorganic had been naturally evolved, through 
a “struggle for existence” and the “survival of the fittest,” 
“from the homogeneous to the heterogeneous.” Back of this 
evolution, Spencer reasoned, must be a Power or Cause, but it 
should be defined as the Unknowable and quite neglected in 
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speculations about matter and motion which alone are “know- 
able.” In his Principles of Psychology (1870-1872), Spencer ex- 
plained the phenomena of adult human mind by reference to 
its infant and animal ancestry. In his Principles of Sociology 
(1876-1896), he treated of society as an evolving organism, of 
religion as originating in the worship of ancestral ghosts, and of 
the struggle for existence as exemplified in the natural antago- 
nism between nutrition and reproduction and between industrial- 
ism and warfare. He also utilized “Darwinism” to support the 
industrial competition and capitalism of the age and, indeed, to 
buttress the whole creed of political and economic liberalism.. In 
his Principles of Ethics (1891-1893), he combined evolutionary 
conceptions with the liberal utilitarianism of Jeremy Bentham 
and concluded most optimistically that, as evolution proceeds, 
the moral sense must increase and lead on to a state of social 
harmony so complete as to wipe out the antagonism between 
altruism and egoism and render duty a pleasure. 

The evolutionary materialism of Spencer, Haeckel, and Hux- 
ley might, and did, conduce to a very optimistic view of 
human progress, especially when its disciples thought optimis- 
mainly of the continuity of evolution. If matter had tic Mate- 
evolved so inevitably from protoplasm to present-day rialism 
man, then man’s future evolution into a superman was bound 
to be quite as inevitable and (it was imagined) even more rapid. 

But when thought was concentrated on man’s animal and 
cave-man ancestry and on the earthy nature of his “reason” 
and “intelligence,” pessimism might result. Man had Pessi _ 
so much of the beast in him and was misled by his mistic 
imaginings into such gross superstition and such insane Material- 
“ idealism” that there was little chance of improving 
him — at least -within a calculable period or by usual means. It 
should not surprise us, therefore, that during the years from 
1870 to 19x4, a pessimistic, as well as an optimistic, philoso- 
phy found favor with a considerable number of persons who 
were excited by the reputed lessons of science. Nor should it 
surprise us that, whereas the optimists relied upon the fated 
“progress” of the human race for the realization of a kind of 
utopia in the not too distant future, pessimists invoked the 
arbitrary individual “will” of exceptionally gifted persons as the 
only possible escape from the prison of matter and unreason. 
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The philosophy of the “will” and of pessimism had been ex- 
pounded before the rise of “ Darwinism ” by a German, Arthur 
Schopen- Schopenhauer (1788-1860). 1 Schopenhauer was the 
hauer and son of a wealthy merchant and the life-long heir of mis- 
the Will fortune and unhappiness. His parents quarrelled and 
separated, and his father went mad and committed suicide. His 
own education was intermittent and his existence a round of 
sensuality, melancholy, and philosophizing. He was widely read 
in philosophy and in 1811 attended the lectures of the “idealist” 
Fichte at Berlin. Nevertheless, the system of thought which he 
developed was a reflection primarily of his personal experience, 
and secondarily of his admiration both for traditional Hindu 
philosophy and for contemporary teachings of physiological 
psychology. This system he embodied in The World as Will and 
Idea, a work originally published in 1818 and subsequently re- 
vised and issued in two volumes in 1844. It was a protest at 
once against the rationalism of the eighteenth century and 
against the romantic idealism of the first part of the nineteenth 
century. It maintained that there is no reason except the human, 
and no intelligence save what is exhibited by animals. What 
sways animals (including man) is sheer vital “will” of each in- 
dividual, acting not from any idealism but from a “realism” 
based on appetite, passion, will; in the light of such willful in- 
dividualism, institutions like state, church, and family are only 
superficial. Schopenhauer was an aesthete and entertained a 
platonic fondness for asceticism. He held that the only peace 
which the world could give was to be found when the individual 
willed a life of art and when age exhausted his passions. 

This kind of “realism” was developed further by another 
German, Friedrich Nietzsche (1844-1900). Nietzsche came of a 
Nietzsche Saxon family of Protestant pastors and was expected 
«md the to become a clergyman himself, but the reading of 

upennan Schopenhauer and a special delight in the music of 
Wagner actuated him to abandon not only the pursuit of theo- 
logical studies but also the profession of Christianity. After 
obtaining a doctorate in philosophy at the University of Bonn, 
Nietzsche taught at Basel from 1869 to 1879, when he resigned 
on account of ill health and took up his residence in northern 
Italy and on the French Riviera. In 1889 he broke down com- 

1 See portrait of Schopenhauer facing p. 341, above. 
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pletely, mentally as well as physically, and during his last mad 
years he was tended by members of his f amil y at Weimar. 

Nietzsche wrote much during the 1870’s and 1880’s. At first, 
he essayed the role of classical scholar and critic. Then, passing 
from mild criticism of political and democratic nationalism to 
furious criticism of romanticism in general, he penned several 
polemics against contemporary “illusions” of art, religion, and 
philosophy. At the last, in 1888, he brought out a series of savage 
attacks on Christianity and its Founder and on “ Judaeo-Christian 
morality.” In the meantime, in 1883-1885, he published his 
philosophical masterpiece, in the form of apothegms put in the 
mouth of a Persian sage, Thus Spake Zarathustra, a Book for All 
and None. Life, according to the author, has been retarded for 
thousands of years by an illusory worship of “the good, the true, 
and the beautiful.” There are no such instincts as these in 
man, nor is there any foundation in nature for ideals of sacrifice, 
generosity, or gentleness. What does exist is another instinct, 
another basis for human excellence — the will to power, the will 
to a stronger and hence a higher life. If this instinct is obeyed, 
if the weak are ruthlessly trampled upon by the strong, an aris- 
tocracy of supermen will arise and possess the earth. Only by 
will and egotism, only by a complete reversal of traditional 
morality, can any “progress” be realized, and then it will be 
realized by the few. 

The gospel of pessimistic realism had no such popular support 
as that which optimistic materialism obtained. Schopenhauer 
had almost no following during his lifetime, and Nietzsche’s doc- 
trine made its chief appeal to a coterie of young intellectuals 
who wanted to be “revolutionary” or were enamored by the 
literary form of Thus Spake Zarathustra as much as by its philo- 
sophical content. Yet we must not underestimate the significance 
of the Schopenhauer-Nietzsche development. Being sigaifi- 
compatible with a particular view of “science,” and canceof 
becoming full-fledged in an age of mounting militarism ^stic 
and expanding imperialism, it could be utilized to ex- Materi- 
plain, even to excuse and extol, the behavior of “super- 8118111 
men” among nationalist statesmen and industrial capitalists, 
and to justify specific assaults on supernatural religion and con- 
ventional morality. And it was so utilized by an increasing 
number of persons, especially after 1890. It became a factor not 
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only in literary “realism,” but also in the “realism” of politics 
and philosophy which helped to pave the way to the World War 
and to post-war dictatorships. 

Of far greater importance to the immediate thought of the 
era from 1870 to 1910 than the “willfulness” of Nietzsche or 
even the “pure materialism” of Haeckel, was the 
tivfem 1 " “positivism” of Auguste Comte. Comte (1798-1857), 
the son of a French tax official, received a scientific 
training at the Polytechnic in Paris and earned a precarious living 
by teaching mathematics, but his chief interest was in the field of 
social philosophy. 1 Here his innate abilities and methodical habits 
enabled him, between 1830 and his death in 1857, to produce a 
Comte large number of heavy, yet meaty, tomes which have 
and His won him the titles of “father of sociology” and 
“System” “f oun( jer 0 f positivism.” The “system” of Comte, 
as set forth in the four volumes of his Positive Philosophy (1851- 
1854), represented an attempt to treat “social science” as a 
“natural science.” 

An evolutionary conception was basic to Comte’s sociology, as 
it was, contemporaneously, to the philosophy of Hegel, the 
astronomy of Laplace, the geology of Lyell, and the biology of 
Darwin. Comte’s conception was expressed in the “law of the 
three states,” that every human thought and every branch of 
human knowledge has passed successively through three his- 
torical phases: (1) the theological, or fictitious; (2) the meta- 
physical, or abstract; and (3) the scientific, or positive. In the 
first phase, man believed that all phenomena are the result of 
immediate volition either in the object or in some supernatural 
being. In the second phase — a transitional phase — man turned 
from capricious “spirits” to abstract forces and tried to find the 
causes of phenomena in “nature” and “reason.” In the third 
phase, the dawning positive-phase of the nineteenth century, 
man no longer seeks for causes, whether natural or supernatural, 
but is content with facts. “What is now understood when we 
speak of an explanation of facts is simply the establishment of 
a connection between single phenomena and a few general facts, 
the number of which continually diminishes with the progress 


1 Comte’s interest in social philosophy was quickened by Saint-Simon, the 
utopian socialist, with whom he was closely associated from 1818 to 1824. On 
Saint-Simon, see above, p. 108 and note. 
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of science.” In other words, fact-finding was to be the pursuit 
and the goal of the new positivist age, the assembling and count- 
ing of facts, with only contempt for external explanation of facts. 

In freeing the “facts” of human relationships from abstrac- 
tions, Comte insisted that he was erecting a new “social 
science,” — that is, sociology, or, as he styled it, 

“social physics.” Its content, according to him, sociology 
comprised the facts and scientific generalizations relat- 
ing to social order and stability (constituting “social statics”), 
and those relating to social progress and evolution (constituting 
“social dynamics”). In one or the other of these divisions 
could be grouped all positive knowledge of sociology. And the 
goal of sociology, Comte maintained, must be the reorganization 
of the moral, religious, and political systems of mankind in 
accordance with the dictates of “ fact.” 

Comte was fertile with social and political ideas which he 
associated with his positivist philosophy. Some of these are 
noteworthy by reason of their later influence. One such was his 
criticism of the eighteenth-century principle of “natural rights”: 
he deemed it “metaphysical,” and prophesied that positivists 
would presently discover a scientific substitute for it. Another 
was his distrust of the masses, whom he thought too credulous, 
and his belief that society and government should be directed 
by an aristocracy of land owners, manufacturers, merchants, 
bankers, and engineers, in accordance with the advice of “scien- 
tific experts.” Still another idea of Comte’s was the glorification 
of force as the “scientific” corner-stone of the modem state. 
Force, he held, answers in sociology to tissue in biology; it is 
the cement of the social organism. 

Finally, Comte sought to invest his positivism with religious . 
garb. In place of a supernatural or metaphysical deity he would 
raise up humanity not only to be studied scientifically Comte’s 
but also to be worshipped. Humanity was to him a Substi- 
mystical as well as a positivist conception, and he g^p er ° r 
dreamed of a new religion which would inspire and natiyal 
guide the “social dynamics” of the future — a Catholic Religio11 
Humanitarianism evolving from Catholic Christianity, with high 
altars to mankind and side-altars to great scientists and human- 
itarians, and with a hierarchy of philosopher-priests. 

The positivist “church” of Comte did not materialize as 
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its founder ardently hoped. True, the “church” was duly in- 
augurated at Paris, and branches were established in London, 
Liverpool, and certain other cities in England and in Germany. 
It secured, however, no really popular following, and the number 
of “intellectuals” who constituted its membership and aspired 
to be “Catholic without being Christian” was very slight in 
comparison with the number of scientists who. on the one hand, 
remained Christian or, on the other hand, deemed any formal 
religion quite superfluous. Nevertheless, while the “church” 
of Comte did not become important, many influential persons 
acquired from Comte’s positivism, directly or indirectly, a quick- 
ened faith in “progress” and “humanity,” and in real blessings 
which fact-finding and the pursuit of scientific sociology would 
bestow on both. This faith was, indeed, a major mark of the 
period after 1870, and its intellectual and emotional roots were 
struck deep in positivism. 

Positivism appealed to different types of persons and was 
utilized for a corresponding variety of purposes. Many scien- 
tists, and likewise many engineers and industrialists, includ- 
TJie ing some who did not read Comte or know much about 

Appeal of the refinements of his doctrine, were essentially posi- 
Positivism j n that they concentrated on fact-finding and 

confined their philosophizing about science to an optimistic faith 
in its all-sufficient utility for human progress. They helped to 
provide a soil and an atmosphere favorable to positivism. 

Besides, a goodly number of liberal intellectuals turned 
directly to the gospel of Comte as a logical and up-to-date 
supplement to the earlier utilitarianism of Jeremy Bentham. 1 
They recognized that Comte had emphasized Bentham’s devo- 
tion to humanitarianism and his insistence on practical utility 
as the criterion of scientific investigation and social and polit- 
ical reform. The more they studied Comte, the more they 
found his “scientific spirit” and his “idealistic” materialism in 
harmony with their own mental attitude and of service to that 
gradual modification of liberalism which they wrought during the 
era after 1870. 2 

One of the foremost “liberal” positivists was John Stuart Mill 

1 On Bentham, see Vol. I, pp. 544-545. 

3 On pre-positivist liberalism, see above, pp. 65-74; and on the later modifica- 
tion of liberalism, see above, pp. 307-312. 
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(1806-1873), the son of James Mill, the “classical” economist 
whose career we have already noted. 1 John Stuart Mill “Liberal” 
began as a devoted disciple of Bentham and a brilliant Positiv- 
exponent of economic liberalism, but gradually his j ” ^ and 
interests broadened into the fields of natural science, Stuart 
psychology, and sociology, and he developed a peculiar MlU 
sympathy for certain aspects of Comte’s teaching. He was too 
independent a thinker to become a mere follower of Comte, but 
it was in line with Comte’s positivism that Mill in his later life 
changed the basis of his liberal philosophy (and ethics) from 
a priori reasoning and theorizing to scientific observation and 
experience and embodied in his practical program not only 
an earnest plea for individual liberty of thought and expression 
but also sweeping demands for sociological, even “socialist,” 
reforms — the emancipation of women, the nationalization of 
land, the amelioration of the conditions of the working classes. 
John Stuart Mill was the herald of the “new liberalism” — the 
positivist liberalism — which after 1870 was intimately associated 
with “science,” with industrial and material “progress,” and 
with a gradual evolution toward “state socialism.” 

At the opposite extreme, some conservative intellectuals dis- 
covered in Comte’s positivism an arsenal of arguments against 
liberalism and in favor of what they were pleased to term “real- 
ism.” They liked Comte’s criticism of the French (<Iu . b 
Revolution and his strictures on popular sovereignty, eral” 
They sympathized with his defense of aristocracy. ?^ itiv " 
They agreed with him that force is requisite for 
social order and security. And they were not at all averse 
from employing the “facts” of science to fortify their own 
predilection for governmental dictatorship. Positivists of this 
sort were not so much in the public eye, between 1870 and 1910, 
as were those of the liberal type, but behind the scenes they were 
fostering an intellectual movement highly favorable to contem- 
porary militarism and imperialism and to the later emergence of 
Fascism axt<i similar manifestations of illiberal nationalism. 

The outstanding significance of the rise of positivism was the 
impetus it gave to sociological studies. These studies took two 
chief forms. One was the synthesizing of data of history, eco- 
nomics, and politics with data of natural science and of the 

1 See above, pp. 69, 75. 
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new social sciences of psychology and anthropology into gen- 
eralized statements of the “laws” and “trends” which 
Sociology presumably govern the behavior and evolution of 
human society. This was the form of sociology 
initiated by Comte and immensely forwarded by Herbert Spencer. 

The other was the analysis, through detailed “field” investiga- 
tion, of the life and labor of particular social classes or groups. 
This second form of sociology was suggested by Comte, but its 
'principal exponent was another Frenchman, Frederic Le Play 
Le pia (1806-1882). Le Play, a graduate (like Comte) of the 
Paris Polytechnic and long an official of the depart- 
ment of mines of the French government, spent five or six months 
every year for a score of years in first-hand study of some three 
hundred “typical” families in various parts of Europe, their 
income and expenditure, their mode of life, the problems con- 
fronting them and how they met them. The results of his 
investigations Le Play published in a series of monographs, Euro- 
pean Workers, the first edition of which appeared in 1855. The 
next year he founded an international society “of practical studies 
of social economy,” which proceeded to develop sociological 
“field work” on lines laid down by the founder. Among the 
numerous “social surveys” inspired by Le Play’s example, special 
mention should be made of the monumental inquest into the 
“life and labor of the people of London,” directed and financed 
by Charles Booth, a British capitalist and philanthropist, and re- 
ported by his staff of “experts” in ten huge volumes (1889-1903). 

Sociological studies multiplied after 1870 and exerted an ever 
greater influence on the thought and action of the period. Not 
only did sociology become a recognized subject of research and 
instruction in many universities, but its aims and methods were 
Sociolog- increasingly adopted by disciples of the other and 
ical influ- older “social sciences.” Historians, for example, con- 
Histoxy cer ned themselves less with strictly individual bi- 
and ography and purely political narrative, and more with 
Sc ien c e 1 general social movements, with the “evolution” of 
social forces and social institutions. Political scientists, 
likewise, were moved to stress the practical, rather than the 


Note. ‘ The portrait opposite is of Charles Booth, the patron of the sociological 
fact-finding survey of London in the 1890’s, and is from the painting by Sir William 
Rothenstein (bom 1872). 
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theoretical, aspects of government and to deal not so much 'with 
its structure and its relationship to the individual as with its 
actual functioning in and on society at large. 

Economists, too, betrayed a sympathy for current sociolog} 7 . 
Such a distinguished economist as John Stuart Mill was led by 
sociological interests, as we have seen, to supply g . . 
“classical” economy (and economic liberalism) with a ical Influ- 
new social orientation. Moreover, the “historical” or |.°^ 0 ^ e8 
“national” school of political economy, of which we 
have treated elsewhere, 1 was quite sociological; its members w r ere 
actuated by social considerations and absorbed in social problems 
and social reform. Besides, the emergence of still 
another “school” of political economy — the “statisti- E conomics 
cal” or “value” school — nicely synchronized with the 
spread of the Le Play type of sociology and was affected by it. Of 
this “school” of economics, William Stanley Jevons (1835-1882) 
was one of the leaders. 2 He was professor of logic and political 
economy at London and wrote extensively in both fields. In 
the latter, he defended the distinguishing theory of j evons 
“value,” that value depends entirely upon utility, 
and that the degree of utility of a commodity is some continuous 
mathematical function of the quantity of the commodity avail- 
able. This theory he applied, with the aid of elaborate statistical 
calculations, to special studies of particular industrial and finan- 
cial phenomena. Jevons thought he could demonstrate mathe- 
matically a connection between commercial crises and sun-spots. 

Statistics, both as a “science” in itself and as a method for 
all the social sciences, assumed a new importance after 1870. 
Beginning with sociologists (particularly of the Le Play statistics 
type), and following speedily with economists (espe- and Fact- 
daily of the Jevons persuasion), presently with politi- Fin(iin S 
cal scientists, and eventually with soda! historians, the statistical 
method was exalted as the “exact” method of “sodal sdence,” 


1 See above, pp. 182, 314-316. 

* Others were Walras, a Swiss, and Carl Menger, an Austrian. By reason of the 
relatively large number of Menger’s disciples in Austria, the whole “school” is 
sometimes referred to as the “Austrian." 

Note. The picture opposite, “ The Hand of God,” is an example of the “natural” 
art of the Age of Realism (and Positivism) by the distinguished French sculptor, 
Auguste Rodin (1840—1017). On Rodin, see below, pp. 412-413. 
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and as such it partially eclipsed the “genetic” or “historical” 
method -which had been most prominent in the earlier part of 
the nineteenth century. By many social scientists, the new- 
factual statistics was deemed “realistic,” as the older history 
was pronounced “romantic.” And, in response to sociological 
promptings, the notion was disseminated that by the mere colla- 
tion of statistics man would be enabled not only to obtain 
“facts” but also to understand their relationship and significance. 
One would gather and sort data; the data would do the rest. 
This was the “science” of statistics, defined by an eminent 
German sociologist and economist as “the systematic statement 
and explanation of actual events, and of the laws of man’s social 
life that may be deduced from these, on the basis of the quanti- 
tative observation of mathematical aggregates.” Needless to 
say, the implication was mechanical and material. 

Sociological and statistical studies were no mere academic 
exercises. They were patronized by municipalities and national 
governments as well as by universities and research foundations, 
and were utilized increasingly after 1870 by legislators and a 
Sociology § reat variety of social reformers. An obvious result 
and was a shift in popular and political interest from the 

Refonn individual to society. If the first part of the nine- 

teenth century' was characterized by a trend toward 
individualism and laissez-faire, the latter part of the century was 
distinguished, indeed, by a socializing tendency. Comte had a 
plan for social reform. Le Play had another. Only Spencer, 
among leading sociologists, clung to an extreme individualism 
and a doctrinaire liberalism. James Stuart Mill advocated dras- 
tic social legislation, and so did both the “historical” and the 
“statistical” schools of political economy. Gradually, statesmen 
and great political parties, and religious bodies also, came to 
sponsor practical measures looking toward “state socialism” or 
“cooperative socialism” or “Christian socialism.” What these 


3. “Scien- 
tific So- 
cialism”: 
Marxism 


measures were and how they were enacted in European 
countries will be indicated in subsequent chapters. 

Here .it remains to point out the general develop- 
ment of a specific “scientific socialism” during the 


era from 1870 to 1910, just when nineteenth-century natural 
science was reaching full fruition, when the “scientific” philoso- 
phies of materialism and positivism were flourishing, and when 
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governments and governed were alike concerned with industrial 
progress and social betterment. 

The father of this “scientific socialism” was Karl Marx 
(1818-1883). He was a native of Trier (in Rhenish Prussia) 
and the son of an ambitious Jewish lawyer who, when Karl was 
six years old, had the family baptized in the Protestant church 
and the family name changed from “Mordecai” to career 
“Marx.” Karl was sent in due course to the univer- of Karl 
sities of Bonn and Berlin to study law, but to his Marx 
father’s disgust he preferred philosophy and history and eventu- 
ally took a doctorate at Jena. Unable to obtain an academic 
position, he embarked upon a journalistic career — of many vicis- 
situdes. In his native Rhineland he edited a newspaper from 
1841 to 1843, when it was suppressed by the Prussian govern- 
ment. Then for two years at Paris he edited a newspaper for 
fellow German exiles, until he was invited by Louis Philippe’s 
government to leave France. At Brussels, for three years more, 
he did journalistic hack-work. Following the revolutionary up- 
heaval of 1848, he returned to Germany and reestablished his 
original newspaper, but with the collapse of the revolution his 
journal was again suppressed and he was exiled. From 1849 to 
his death in 1883 he resided in England, eking out a meagre 
living for himself and his own devoted family by translating 
books and serving as special correspondent for the New York 
Tribune. Marx’s career was not externally brilliant, and, though 
he proclaimed the essential doctrine of “scientific socialism” in 
the revolutionary year of 1848, it was not until twenty or thirty 
years afterwards, not until the age of romanticism was pass- 
ing into that of realism, that any great fame attached to his 
ideas. 

Marx derived his ideas from several sources. For his logical 
method and for a great vision of historical evolution and “prog- 
ress,” he was indebted to Hegel, the master of “ideal- Sources 
ist ” philosophy. 1 Under the influence of the “Younger of^Man’ s 
Hegelians,” with whom he studied at Berlin, he de- 685 
veloped a strong sympathy for liberal and democratic political 
ideals; it was for vigorous advocacy of freedom of the press that 
his first newspaper was suppressed in 1843. Presently his 
interest was aroused in economics; and at Paris this interest 

1 On Hegel, see Vol. I, pp. 739-740. 
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was intensified and made fruitful by Marx’s personal observations 
of the new factory system and industrial proletariat about him, 
by his discussions and debates with Louis Blanc, the “state- 
socialist,” and with Proudhon, the “anarchist-socialist,” by his 
own critical reading of the works of the “utopian socialists” 
(Owen, Saint-Simon, Fourier, etc.) 1 and of the “classical” econo- 
mists (especially Ricardo), 2 and, most significantly of all, by his 
close contact with Friedrich Engels. 

Engels (1820-1S95) was a German from Rhenish Prussia (like 
Marx himself), who, after coming under the spell of Hegelian 
philosophy, had been sent by his father, a wealthy cotton-spinner, 
Associa- to England to take charge of a branch factory near 
tion of Manchester and had there been so shocked by what he 

with saw of the condition of the working class that he 

Marx joined the radical “socialist” element in the Chartist 
movement. In 1844, on a brief visit to Paris, Engels met Marx, 
and from this meeting dated the intimate friendship and un- 
interrupted collaboration which lasted during their lives, so that 
even some of Marx’s subsequent writings which he published 
under his own name were more or less also the work of Engels. 
Engels, it may be added, participated (like Marx) in the revolu- 
tionary upheaval of 1848 in Germany, and then, returning to 
England (whither Marx also came), he superintended his father’s 
business at Manchester from 1850 to 1869, when he settled in 
London and devoted himself entirely to lit'" ary labor. And it 
should be emphasized that both Engels and Marx were much 
influenced not only by contemporary industrialism but also by 
the growing materialism, positivism, and “scientific spirit” of 
the age in which they formulated their economic doctrines. 

In 1848 Marx and Engels jointly issued a little pamphlet, 
the Communist Manifesto. It opened with caustic criticism alike 
of “bourgeois liberalism” and of “utopian socialism” and went 
on to expound a “scientific socialism” (or “communism,” as 
the authors preferred to call it) of the following general tenor. 
The current economic conflict between capitalists and prole- 
tarians is but a phase of the age-long economic struggle be- 
tween social dasses. History is simply the record of how one dass 
has gained wealth and then secured political power only to be 

1 On Blanc, Proudhon, and the utopian socialists, see above, pp. 86, 109-110. 

! On Ricardo and the other “classical” economists, see above, pp. 69-70. 
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overthrown and succeeded in wealth and power by another class. 
Recently the class struggle has been between aris- 
tocratic landlords and middle-class capitalists. Now, ^nis t° m ~ 
the factory system is magnifying the wealth and polit- Mani- 
ical power of the capitalists at the expense of the 
landlords, but simultaneously it is creating a proletar- Epitome 
ian class by whom the capitalist class are to be fought 
and eventually destroyed. For, through factory exploi- 
tation of labor, capitalism will become concentrated, as time goes 
on, in fewer and fewer hands, while the proletariat will absorb 
the masses of the population and grow more and more “class- 
conscious.” The day must come when the many will be able to 
dispossess the few and usher in a solidly proletarian society and 
government under which the economic means of production and 
exchange will be owned and operated not privately but socially. 
On that day will disappear the essentially “bourgeois” institu- 
tions and mentality which dominate present society — middle- 
class economics and politics, middle-class religion and morality, 
the “middle-class family,” and wars between nations. In the 
meantime, it is the business of “scientific communists” to pre- 
pare the proletarians for their inevitable victory: to inculcate 
“class consciousness” in them, and to urge them to the “class 
struggle ” which they must wage with capitalists. The Manifesto 
concluded with a revolutionary and internationalist flourish: 
“The proletarians have nothing to lose but their chains. They 
have a world to -win. Workingmen of all countries, unite!” 

The Communist Manifesto attracted little attention in 1848, 
and awoke no immediate response even on the part of proletari- 
ans. Nevertheless, Marx continued to devote his Later 
major energies and every spare minute of his time Activity 
(usually in collaboration with Engels) to fortifying of Marx 
the doctrines of the Manifesto and trying to induce workingmen 
to organize themselves in support of its philosophy and pro- 
gram. For many years he toiled at a monumental study of 
economics with a view to showing theoretically and in fact just 
how the industrial worker was “exploited” by the industrial 
capitalist; the results were embodied in a bulky treatise, Capital, 
of which the first volume was published by Marx in 1867 
and others by Engels after Marx’s death. Parallel with such 
scholarly researches, Marx was engaging in innumerable polem- 
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Marx’s 
Basic In- 
sistence 
on Eco- 
nomic 
Deter- 
minism 


ics with rival social reformers, giving frequent counsel to working- 
class leaders, and never missing an opportunity to interpret 
events in the light of his faith in ‘‘economic determinism.” 

This faith — this philosophy — was fundamental to all his mature 
work and to the movement which he inaugurated. It may be 
stated in three postulates: (i) that the distinctive civ- 
ilization — culture, religion, morality, and art — of each 
age is determined by its material and economic condi- 
tions; (2) that the course of history is determined by 
a succession of class struggles for material supremacy; 
and (3) that present-day bourgeois capitalistic society 
will inevitably be transformed into another society, proletarian 
and collectivist. 

Such a philosophical approach to socialism proved “timely.” 
It was advertised as “scientific.” It was frankly materialist. It 
enshrined concepts of evolution and struggle. It appealed in a 
“realistic” age to a growing number of persons who perceived 
an affinity of “Marxism ” in sociology to “Darwinism ” in biology. 
All of which helps to explain why Marxian doctrines, unheeded 
in 1848, secured a large following after 1870. 

The particular organization which Marx himself founded and 
directed was not very strong or influential. Formally established 
in 1864 as the “International Workingmen’s Association,” and 
usually referred to as the “First International,” it 
comprised groups (or sections) of workers in various 
countries of Europe (and in the United States) and 
held several international congresses. It did spread 
a knowledge of “Marxism” and it did alarm the gov- 
ernments of the time. Its membership, however, was 
small and poor; and, despite the strenuous efforts, of 
Marx and Engels, it suffered from the passions attendant upon 
the Franco-Prussian War, from the disillusionment following the 
suppression of the Paris Commune in 1871, 1 and from internal 
dissensions arising from the expulsion of anarchist members 
who criticized Marx. The last real congress of the Associa- 
tion was held at Geneva in 1873, and its dissolution was decreed 
by a few of the faithful assembled at Philadelphia in 1876. 

Nevertheless, the failure of the “First International” meant 
by no means the failure of Marxian Socialism. Some of the 

1 See below, pp. 534-536. 
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national “sections” of which the International had been com- 
posed continued to function. In particular, the German “ section ’ ’ 
forged ahead, partly because the industrial and intel- M a ^ 
lectual circumstances were peculiarly favorable, partly Socialism 
because it had energetic leaders in Wilhelm Liebknecht, San^and 
a scholarly bourgeois, and August Bebel, an eloquent Its Junc- 
workingman, and partly because it annexed in 1875 a Las^ail^s 
rival socialist organization which had been founded in Socialism, 
1863 by Ferdinand Lassalle. Lassalle (1825-1864), 1875 
a well-educated, well-to-do bourgeois, famed both as a man of 
decidedly fashionable and luxurious habits and as a veritable 
“messiah of the poor,” was less doctrinaire and more “practical” 
than Marx. His organizing genius was a legacy, along with the 
gospel of Marx, to the united “Social Democratic” party which 
emerged in 1875. Thenceforth, until 1914, this party, committed 
to political democracy and Marxian socialism, grew in Germany 
by leaps and bounds. 

The Social Democratic party of Germany became the model 
for similar political organizations of Marxian socialists in other 
countries. By the end of the 1880’s there were such spread of 
parties in almost every country of Europe (and in the Marxian 
United States), commanding the loyalty of many SociaUsm 
workingmen and a considerable number of intellectuals, and 
supported by affiliated trade unions, parliamentary representa- 
tives, newspapers, and salaried propagandists. In 1889 delegates 
of the several “national” parties met at Paris and formed an 
international federation — the so-called “Second International” — 
which maintained a central office and held a series of The 


congresses until the World War of 1914. So impressive ^^con d 
was the growth of Marxism during the era from 1870 tional,” 
to 19x0 that it dwarfed all other types of socialism, 1889 


and the word “co mmuni sm” which Marx and Engels had em- 


ployed to differentiate their “scientific socialism” from “uto- 
pian” or “Christian” socialism fell into disuse. In popular 
parlance and in the usage of Marxians themselves, “socialism” 
now connoted the economic and political movement associated 


with the teachings of Karl Marx. 

Marxian socialism was an important factor in European his- 
tory throughout the “era of realism.” It represented a significant 
intellectual tendency of the era, and, though it was denounced 
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and combatted by the majority of the upper, middle, and agri- 
.. cultural classes, by leading statesmen and zealous 

canoe of patriots as well as by capitalists and ecclesiastics, 

So cialism ^ 0U S^ disciples remained a minority in every coun- 
try, it made no mean contribution to the era’s “social- 
izing” achievements. It elicited from its adversaries not only 
enmity but emulation. To wean the industrial proletarians from 
it and to inoculate the masses against it, one group after an- 
other, one bourgeois party after another, one religious body after 
another, put forth rival programs of social reform, and one govern- 
ment after another, frequently with “liberal” support, enacted 
socialistic legislation — nationalizing railways and other public 
utilities, protecting trade unions and cooperative societies, and 
ameliorating the conditions of labor. 

In the 1890’s, a decade after the death of Karl Marx, the 
great movement which he had inaugurated was obviously advanc- 
ing, but side by side with it were arising a “social nationalism” 
of rather different import, while within it were appearing diver- 
gent factions. Marxian socialists were always prone to quarrel 
with one another over tactics and doctrinal details or over personal 
questions of leadership, but the quarrels assumed a larger signifi- 
cance in the 1890’s when several “higher critics” of 
the gospel of Marx cast doubt upon the accuracy of the 
master’s prophecies. He had foretold that, through 
the inevitable evolution of capitalism, the bulk of the 
middle classes would fall into the category of proletar- 
ians and that the class-conscious proletariat, thus 
becoming a numerical majority, would be enabled by 
sheer weight of numbers to abolish private property and erect the 
new collectivist state and society. But it was now pointed out, 
with array of statistics, that while the management of capital was 
being concentrated in fewer hands, its ownership was being ex- 
tended, that accompanying the descent of middle-class persons 
into the proletariat was a disconcerting ascent of proletarians into 
the middle class, and that there was no immediate prospect of a 
dass-conscious proletariat’s having the numerical strength of 
itself to capture any existing government. 

If the critics were right, some revision or amendment of 
Marxian doctrines and tactics appeared necessary. But in what 
direction? Eduard Bernstein (bom 1850), a prominent figure in 


Develop- 
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the Social Democratic party of Germany and a most trenchant 
critic of orthodox Marxism, argued that Socialists 
should move toward the right. They should emphasize andthe^ 
evolution and cooperation rather than revolution and “Revi- 
class conflict. Instead of pursuing tactics in strict keep- Move- 
ing with the philosophy of economic determinism, they ment 
should collaborate with democratically minded per- 
sons, even bourgeois political parties, in any action 
which would strengthen popular government and advance the 
socialization of industry. The right-wing Socialists who followed 
Bernstein were known as “revisionists” or “reformists.” They 
were fairly numerous in trade unions (the “aristocracy” of labor) 
and among middle-class converts to socialism. Some of them 
formed “independent ” socialist groups, as in France and England, 
but most of them remained within the regular socialist parties, 
as in Germany, and exerted a gradually growing influence upon 
them and also upon the Second International. 

Other critics of orthodox Marxism urged a movement in the 
opposite direction — toward the left. According to them, Social- 
ists, lacking a numerical majority, should intensify the 
class struggle, precipitate a revolution, and set up a meats 
dictatorship of the proletariat. Such counsels appealed jjULeft 
particularly to unskilled workers in southern Europe, 
who had a deep-seated distaste for parliamentary government, 
to radical extremists in an absolutist and industrially backward 
country like Russia, and to the heirs of the anarchistic tradition 
of Proudhon 1 (who had been bitterly assailed by Marx) and 
Michael Bakunin 2 (who had been expelled from the First Inter- 
national). In Russia, left-wing advocates of proletarian revolu- 
tion and dictatorship managed in 1903 to get control of the 
Marxian Socialist party and expel the “orthodox” along with 
the “revisionists.” Elsewhere, however, the “orthodox” usually 
read them out of the regular parties, so that they formed their 
own separate organizations. 

In thds way, a “syndicalist” or “direct-action” movement 
emerged in France, Italy, and various other countries Revolu _ 
in the late 1890’s. It eschewed politics wholly, tionary 
and devoted itself to “economic” and “moral” prep- Syndical- 
aration of the proletariat for a “general strike 

1 See above, p. 109, * See below, p. 653. 
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and a social revolution, preparation involving the development 
of “industrial unions” of unskilled as well as skilled workers 
and frequent resort to strikes and sabotage. The outstanding 
philosopher of “syndicalism” was George Sorel (1847- 
Sorel 1922), a French engineer and litterateur and a curious 
compound of positivist and mystic. Sorel called himself a “Neo- 
Marxist.” In numerous writings, including his famous Reflex- 
ions mi Violence (1906), he accepted Marx’s ideas of the class 
conflict and the destiny of the proletariat, but he tinged them 
with pessimism and criticized Marx’s concessions to political 
democracy and his faith in merely material progress. 

In subsequent chapters on Britain, Latin Europe, northern 
and eastern Europe, we shall have occasion to illustrate what 
we have said here in general concerning the growth and influence 
of Marxian Socialism, with its “revisionist” and “syndicalist” 
wings, during the era from 1870 to 1910. Meanwhile, in order 
to complete our broad survey of this era of realism — this era of 
machinery, science, materialism, positivism, and Marxism — we 
must sketch its artistic and religious aspects. 




“realist.” Realism was a special mark of the period Rise o{ 
from 1870 to 1910 , a cultural accompaniment of the “Real- 
prosaic search for “facts” in natural science, in sodol- ism * 
ogy, in psychology, and of the absorbing interest in material 
well-being and social reform. It was defined by its champions 
as the basing of art, as well as of human activity and practical 
“progress,” not on ancient models or “reason,” as “classicists” 
had done, not on “emotion” and an idyllic state of nature or an 
idealized middle age, as romantics had tried to do, but on a 
veritably photographic representation of observable “facts” 
of the contemporary world. There would be in it no idealization 
of man, of his past, of his mind or “soul,” of his aspirations or 
philosophizings. Indeed, it would tend in an opposite direction 
toward emphasizing the very gradualness of man’s ascent from 
his savage animal origins and the atavistic, pathological, and 

1 See VoL I, pp. 734-751, and Vol. n, above, pp. 151-183. 
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irrational features of Ms present existence. In the name of reality, 
it would utilize the ugly as the raw stuff of art. 

Perhaps the ugly is no more “real,” in an absolute sense, than 
the beautiful. Perhaps the so-called “realists” of the era from 
1870 to 1910 were only a group of perverted romantics, getting 
quite as far away from “reality” by their grubbing as their pred- 
ecessors had done by mooning. Yet grubbing was made to 
appear a more vital occupation than mooning, and its exponents, 
unmindful that they too might be victimized by a temporary 
fad and actually governed by a transitory conception of the 
universe, acquired the reputation of being true realists in con- 
tradistinction to imaginative romanticists. With “facts” these 
realists were as obsessed as the romanticists had been with 
fancies, and the realists were even more dogmatic about their 
“facts.” For one set of dogmas, they substituted another: the 
sterner, stiller creed of materialism and positivism and (in some 
instances) economic determinism. 


I. LITERATURE 

In literature, much of the earlier romanticism of both subject 
and style survived, and was exemplified, especially in English 
„ ^ literature, by several “popular” writers. Thus, 

Literature romantic adventure was the central concern of that 
Realism 0 * en S a gi n S Scottish writer, Robert Louis Stevenson 
(1850-1894), and the theme of the series of delightful 
volumes wMch he published in the 1880’s — Treasure Island, 
Prince Otto, Strange Case of Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde. Then, too, 
Stevenson a romaQ tic idealism characterized the whole outlook 
and and output of that other engaging Scottish author, 

Bame James Barrie (bom i860), the toucMng humor and 

pathos of Ms novels, The Little Minister and Sentimental Tommy, 
and the fairy-like whimsicality of Ms plays, Peter Pan and 
Alice-Sit-by-the-Fire. 

Romantic also was Rudyard Kipling (bom 1865), in respect 
not only of Ms jungle tales and Ms stirring stories of adventure 
but likewise of Ms poetical praises of the new imperial- 
ism, the “wMte man’s burden.” Indeed, the con- 
temporary interest in imperialism as well as the ever-heightening 
interest in nationalism was reflected in a good deal of romantic 
literature of the era from 1870 to 1910, in French and German, 


Kipling 
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Russian and Italian, as well as in English. It was quite obvious 
that such writers as Maurice Barres in France and Gabriele 
D’Annunzio in Italy were literary heirs of the romanticism which 
had reveled in folk-manners and folk-lore, in national scenery 
and national “souls.” 

But in literature, while romanticism still flourished, “realism” 
cropped up fresh and more abundant. The new realist literature 
treated usually of one or both of two general subjects: Realist 
(1) psychological analysis of the individual, with spe- Litera- 
cial reference to his “fated” response to his domestic ^jojcal" 
and social milieu and to traditional institutions and or Socio- 
ethics; and (2) sociological study of family, class, or Ioglcal 
social problems, with particular implications of the need for rad- 
ical social reform — uplifting the laboring classes, emancipating 
women, ending war, redistributing wealth. It treated of its sub- 
jects preferably in prose, at great length, and with a wealth of 
petty detail, “factual” and ostensibly precise and “scientific.” 

In “atmosphere,” and “style,” realist literature displayed 
divergent tendencies. If it was “ social,” it was apt to be optimis- 
tic and journalistic. If, on the other hand, it was “psychological,” 
it was likely to be pessimistic, or any rate faintly ironical, and 
to be most meticulously expressed. Some of the foremost “psy- 
chological realists,” especially those in France, were quite 
“classicist” in the painstaking care they took to find just the 
right word, just the right phrase, just the right “proportion,” 
to convey their meaning. 

Of such realists, one of the most famous was Gustave Flaubert 
(1821-1880). An extremely neurotic son of a French physician, 
he refused to practice law in which he was trained and 
sought escape from chronic melancholy by applying 
himself most assiduously to literary labor. His first 
and greatest novel, on which he toiled constantly for five years, 
writing and rewriting and polishing, was Madame Bovary (1857), 
a coolly analytical story of the marital infidelity of a country 
physician’s wife; and his last work, in the r 870’s, was a half- 
finished literary assault on optimism. Flaubert’s fame was much 
greater after his death than during his lifetime. Madame Bovary, 
when it first appeared, was generally regarded as salacious and 
scandalous, and its author was prosecuted for immorality. After 
1880, in the age of realism, it was hailed as the highest art. 
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A somewhat different type of realism was exemplified by the 
brothers Goncourt — Edmond (1822-1897) and Jules (1830- 
1870). They worked always in collaboration until the 
Brothers* death of the younger. They industriously conducted re- 
searches into French or Japanese life of the eighteenth 
century, and they wrote elaborate novels of contemporary man- 
ners. To the Goncourts, all humanity is pictorial; no character 
is solid or consistent, and the soul is a series of fleeting moods. 

The witty impressionistic narration of “realistic” love-affairs 
was a specialty of Alphonse Daudet (1840-1897), who, in quite 
another vein, could specialize as well in the thoroughly romantic 
adventures of his Tartarin of Tarascon. On occasion, indeed, 
Daudet Daudet was as romantic as Dickens; on other occasions 
and he was as realistic as Flaubert. Somewhat similar to 

Ma upas- Daudet in style, though always realist in subject- 
matter and in the sardonic quality of his humor, was 
Guy de Maupassant (1850-1893), a peculiarly acute observer 
and a very great artist. Maupassant, by his writing during the 
1880’s, proved himself a supreme master of the short story. 

Far less of an artist but far more serious in his realism was 
Emile Zola (1840-1902). The son of an engineer, he was intensely 
ZoIa interested in the newer developments of natural science 

and quite obsessed with the “laws” of heredity; and, 
brought up in poverty, he was an ardent agitator for social re- 
form. He was a “ social ” realist, half novelist and half journalist. 
In the years following 1871 he turned out some twenty sombre 
volumes on various situations and problems confronting several 
generations of an imaginary family, and other novels he wrote 
about population, about work, about alcoholism. Zola was a 
radical republican, and towards the end of his life he played no 
slight r 61 e in French politics. 1 

In contrast with Zola, mention should be made of one of his 
younger contemporaries, Paul Bourget (bom 1852). The realism 
Bourget Bourget's novels was attested by their profoundly 
psychological character, and they were written with as 
much attention to artistic form as any work of Maupassant ,or 
Flaubert. At the same time they dealt with social problems, not 
at all from the standpoint of Zola, however, but rather from that 
of traditional society and religion. 

1 See below, pp. 562, 563. 
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Surpassing all these French writers in comtemporarv vogue 
was Jacques Thibault (1844-1924), best known by his pen name 
of Anatole France. For thirty years, from 1S85 to 1915, 

French literature (and indeed European literature ) rvas p^°e e 
dominated by his fame. Xo reputation since Voltaire’s 
was comparable with his. He was the son of a Parisian bookseller 
and began his literary career by writing verse for self-amusement. 
His first novel, The Crime of Sylvestre Bonnard (1881), was a 
brilliant success, and thenceforth for forty years he poured out 
a series of witty, mocking, and captivating works of most varied 
content: pungent and mischievous short stories; philosophical 
and critical books, such as The Opinions of Jerome Coi guard; 
novels like The Rotisserie of Queen Pedauque, Thais, and The 
Gods Thirst; a sceptical biography of Joan of Arc; a number of 
satires on politics and religion, including Penguin Island (1908) 
and The Revolt of the Angels (19x4). 

Anatole France was essentially what Voltaire would have been 
if he had lived at the end of the nineteenth century instead of 
in the eighteenth. He had all of Voltaire’s cleverness and lucidity 
and all his pitiless scepticism about the stupidity and silliness of 
mankind, but the philosophy which he derived from the natural 
science of his day was more disillusioning and pessimistic. 
Whereas Voltaire had believed in Deism and in rational human 
progress, Antole France until at least 1900 gave no evidence of 
a belief in anything, either better or worse. He was the perfect 
sceptic and ostentatiously indifferent to everything except “art.” 
After 1900 he did take some interest in political and social 
matters, allying himself at first with radicals and then with 
social revolutionaries. 1 

Among English novelists who were esteemed as realists toward 
the close of the nineteenth century were Meredith, Hardy, and 
Henry James. George Meredith (1828-1909) inaugu- ia Eng- 
rated his series of psychological novels as early as 1859 jj^edUh 
with the Ordeal of Richard Feverel, but it was not until and 
much later, with the publication of The Egoist (1879) Hardy 
and Diana of the Crossways (1885), that he became famous 
for his realistic analysis of character and for his clipped epi- 
grammatic style. Thomas Hardy (1840-1928) devoted his tal- 

1 A likeness of Anatole France, by T. A. Steinlen, appears as the tail-piece to this 
chapter, p. 431, below. 
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ents mainly to studies of the fateful workings of the “struggle 
for existence” in village and peasant life in the English country- 
side. His principal novels, such as The Mayor of Casterbridge 
(1886) and Tess of the D’Urbemlles (1891) are concerned not 
with civilization or manners but with animal aspects of human 
life; and his poetry, which is now esteemed more highly than 
his prose, shows the same concern. 

Henry James (1843-1916), a brother of William James, the 
psychologist, 1 was an American by birth and early training but 
he lived most of his life in England and France and 
displayed a marked fondness for the social life of 
the former and for the realistic literature of the latter. His 
numerous novels, including Daisy Miller (1878), The Awkward 
Age (1899), and The Ambassadors (1903), were psychological 
studies of members of the leisured class preoccupied with prob- 
lems of ethical conduct; they were shadowy in plot and immensely 
involved in style. Between the realist novels of James, Hardy, 
and Meredith and the earlier romantic novels of Scott, Dickens, 
and Thackeray, a great gulf existed. 

English drama, like the English novel, responded to the 
scientific realism of the age, less emphatically perhaps along the 
lines of individual psychology than in the domain of sociology. 
The outstanding dramatist of the age, with an international 
vogue and influence scarcely inferior to Anatole France’s, was 
Shaw George Bernard Shaw. Shaw was bom (1856) at 
Dublin of an Anglo-Irish Protestant family and was 
schooled at a non-conformist college in his native city. His chief 
early interests were in music and painting, and in 1876 he betook 
himself to London and earned a meagre living there by jour- 
nalistic art-criticism. In the early 1880’s a special interest in 
economic radicalism was awakened in him by Henry George, 2 
and presently he became a Socialist. With an enthusiasm for 
Marxism, he combined a faith in the beneficent rdle of science, 
mechanical progress, and materialist philosophy, and a caustic 
witty manner of viewing the obstacles in the way and preach- 
ing their removal. He wrote clever novels, brilliant essays, 
shrewd letters; but his forte was as a playwright. To the 
“ realistic ” drama he was impelled by his admiration for the 
Norwegian dramatist, Ibsen, and beginning in 1893 he produced 

1 See above, pp. 352-353. » See below, p. 474. 
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an amazing number of plays, treating of a variety of social 
problems — prostitution, militarism, imperialism, socialism, the 
Nietzschean superman, the Salvation Army, etc. — all very 
didactic and all extraordinarily entertaining. Shaw had a genius 
for self-advertisement, and a multitude who were not always 
sure whether he was making fun of them, or not, swarmed to 
his plays and applauded his sallies. He was the bludgeoning 
British counterpart to the more rapier-like Anatole France. 

A similar vogue attended the literary efforts of H. G. Wells 
(born 1866) — for rather different reasons. Wells came from the 
lower middle class, the son of a professional cricketer, WelJs 
and from the beginning he was devoted to “ science.” 

He obtained a scientific degree from London University and for 
several years as schoolmaster and private coach he taught 
science. Then, at a time when everybody was talking about the 
marvels of science, he took the world by storm with a series of 
“scientific romances” — The Time Machine (1895), The Stolen 
Bacillus , The War of the Worlds (1898), The First Men in the 
Moon (1901) — making the most romantic improbabilities seem 
real and assured. In the meantime he became a convert to 
socialism, and soon he was fusing his mechanical, “scientific” 
utopias with social utopias in which machines would work and 
men would play and from which would be eternally banished 
religious superstition and everything else inimical to the evolu- 
tion and reign of supermen. This “utopian realism” Wells set 
forth in a swift succession of vivid writings from A Modern 
Utopia (1905) to The Research Magnificent (1915). 

Norwegian literature was notably influential in the age of 
realism, thanks largely to the international repute of Bjomsen 
and Ibsen. Bjomstjeme Bjornsen (1832-1910), the son In * 
of a Lutheran pastor and graduate of the University Norway: 
of Oslo, began as a romantic patriot, writing tales B i onise11 
about the common folk and aspiring to create “a new saga of 
the peasant nation.” In the 1870’s, however, he became a radical 
agitator and composed a number of “realistic ” dramas; and in the 
1880’s, attracted by contemporary philosophical science, he penned 
Zola-like novels on heredity and education. 

Henr ik Ibsen (1828-1906), though bom in Norway, had little 
Norwegian blood in his veins; for five generations his ancestors 
had been Danish, German, or Scottish. He was an unhappy 
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person, and his early dramas, intensely patriotic and quite 
romantic, were not well received. Forsaking Norway in the 1860’s, 
Ibsen fi- rs t for Italy and then for Germany, he proceeded to 
become ‘•'realist” and internationally famous. His 
Brand and Peer Gynt ( 1867) were poetical satires on Norwegian 
life and religion; and in a series of grim dramas during the 1870's 
and i8So’s — A Doll's House. Ghosts, An Enemy of the People, 
etc. — he mercilessly diagnosed various diseases of modern so- 
ciety, especially the disease of hypocris} - . In the 1890’s his 
dramas grew increasingly symbolic and mystical until no clear 
content but only an esoteric ‘‘art” remained. 

Ibsen exerted no little influence on younger men throughout 
Europe. We have already noted his influence on Shaw. It was 
la also apparent in German literature of the era, particu- 

Germany: larly in the realistic social novels and dramas of Her- 
matm'and. mann Sudennann (1857-1928) and in the realistic 
Haupt- peasant-life plays of Gerhart Hauptmann (bom 1862). 
mann \y e ma y ac jd that Hauptmann in his later years turned 
from “realism” to “dream poems” and dramatic fairy tales. 

Italian literature of the period was represented by Fogazzaro 
and Pirandello. Antonio Fogazzaro (1842-1911) was more 
romanticist than realist. He commenced with a 
Fogazzaro poetical romance of’ Wordsworthian simplicity and 
emotional pathos and went on with nationalist and 
religious novels. Gradually he became more intent on psycho- 
logical analysis, on impressionistic “atmosphere,” and on the 
reconciliation of traditional Christianity with modern science. 
One of his last novels, The Saint (1906), was condemned by the 
Fope for its “modernism,” as it was acclaimed by non-Catholics 
for its “realism.” 

Luigi Pirandello (bom 1867) was wholly realist. A Sicilian, 
he took a doctorate at the German University of Bonn in the 
Pirandello i8 9 0s > an< ^ then, while teaching in a “progressive” 
girl’s school at Rome, gave vent to the most bitter 
“realism” in verse, in some famous novels, and eventually in 
plays, of which he was a master mechanic. To him, there could 
be “no faith in the absolute, in objectivity, in any fixed thing 
outside individual personality.” Everything was fated, and fate 
was ferocious. 

Outside the main stream of the new “realism,” yet parallelling 
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it, was the important work of an eminent Russian reformer and 
novelist. Count Leo Tolstoi ('1828-1910). Tolstoi 
belonged to the Russian aristocracy, and during the Xcfet 5 sia: 
Crimean War he served in the Tsar’s army. Suddenly, 
however, he evinced a great interest in the peasants and in their 
betterment. He freed the serfs on his own estate before the Tsar 
Alexander II issued the general edict of emancipation. He 
conducted several educational experiments among the lower 
classes. In the 1860’s he began his literary career by publishing 
War and Peace, a powerful pacifist novel. Thereafter he grew 
ever more philosophical and revolutionary, renouncing all 
private property and extolling a kind of communist and anarchist 
Christianity. His later novels, such as The Kreutzer Scnata 
(1890) and Resurrection (1900), curiously combined a ‘‘realism’" 
in presenting current problems of life with a profound mysticism 
in suggesting solutions for them. 

Two other Russian writers acquired European fame during 
the period — Chekhov and Gorky. Anton Chekhov (1860-1904), 
the grandson of a serf, was trained as a physician at the cliekll0V 
University of Moscow but deserted the profession of 
medicine for that of letters. His early tales, very popular in 
Russia, were humorous sketches of peasant life. Subsequently he 
adopted a pessimistic, psychological “realism” in plays, such as 
The Seagull (1896) and The Cherry Orchard (1904), and in a series 
of extraordinary stories. Chekhov had a genius for portraying 
moods and states of mind and a deep-seated aversion for the 
strong and the efficient. He usually ended on a minor key “not 
with a bang but a whimper.” 

Maxim Gorky was the pen-name of Alexis Peshkov (bom 
1868), a self-educated product of the urban working class, who 
became a provincial journalist. In the 1890’s he &orky 
wrote the short stories about tramps and social out- 
casts which made him famous. After 1900 he wrote longer and 
more ambitious novels and plays, dealing with Russian life in gen- 
eral and with social problems in particular, discursive and in- 
creasingly revolutionary. Gorky took an active part in the 
uprising of 1905 against the Tsar’s autocracy. 1 In 1914 he was 
a pacifist, and in 1917 a Communist. 

It is noteworthy that the majority of the writers whom we 

1 See below, pp. 656-659. For a portrait of Gorky, see below, facing p. 928. 
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have been mentioning, especially those devoted to psychological 
analysis, associated with their “realism” a peculiar aestheticism. 

This took the form, perhaps most typically, as with 
Flaubert, Daudet, Bourget, Anatole France, Mere- 
dith, Pirandello, and Chekhov, of a meticulous use of 
words and the studied creation of an “impressionistic” 
atmosphere, frequently tinged with irony. Occasion- 
ally, as with Shaw, the style, though exceedingly 
direct, was startlingly paradoxical. Sometimes there was a 
marked straining for unusual expression, and an achievement 
of mysterious vagueness, as with the Goncourts and Henry 
James. In several cases, as with Ibsen particularly, and less so 
with Hauptmann, Fogazzaro, and Tolstoi, realism was supple- 
mented, especially from the 1890’s onward, by mysticism in 
content and a kind of “ symbolism” in form. “Not sharp colors, 
but pastel shades, not a literal exactness but a sugges- 
tive use of words,” was the way in which one symbolist 
indicated the ideal of the new aesthetics. “Art for 
art’s sake” was the popular interpretation. 

Such “symbolism” went naturally enough with mysticism, 
but the relevance of mysticism and symbolism to the age of 
machinery, big business, and scientific realism is not so clear. 
The mysticism was vague and varied, it- is true, and not at all 
orthodox, and the symbolism which attended it was no simple 
phenomenon. Perhaps the new literary movement owed more 
to previous romanticism than its devotees would confess. Perhaps 
it was a reaction against the certitudes of science. Perhaps, on 
the other hand, it was a logical corollary to the latest propositions 
of science, a formulation of the notion that the only thing left 
for man to do, now that he was demonstrably a very minor cog 
in a universal machine of physics and chemistry, was to seek 
sensations and to express himself in an art which would have no 
other object than “art” itself. At any rate, by the i89o’s, the 
most significant poetry in an essentially prosaic age was character- 
ized, along with a growing amount of the prose, by “symbolism” 
and similar esoteric qualities, implying that form is more than 
content, sound is more than sense, and that the highest goal of 
human endeavor is “pure aesthetics.” 

In France, “symbolism” was established as a theory and 
applied to poetry by Stephane Mallarme (1842-1898), a mild- 
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mannered professor of English literature in a Parisian college. 
Mallarme taught that beauty is sensuous and can best be felt 
through words mysteriously suggestive of color, sound, 
taste, and touch. He was very fond of Edgar Allan ism^n 
Poe’s poetry, which he translated into French, and he 
held that the most perfect phrase in all literature was 
Poe’s line about “the viol, the violet, and the vine.” His own 
poetry, beginning with the celebrated Apres-midi d’wi faune 
(1876), he invested with a strangely jewelled magnificence and 
a vaguely haunting impressionism. As he grew older he grew 
more obscure and eventually abandoned punctuation. 

Mallarme for years presided every Tuesday evening over a 
salon to which young writers flocked and at which he held forth 
on aesthetic feeling and appreciation. It was very effective in 
forming a generation of “symbolists.” By the late 1880’s and 
throughout the 1890’s a swarm of young men were vowed to 
“ pure aesthetics,” and the extremists among them, in the name 
of “art,” were assuming “stained-glass attitudes,” caressing 
Japanese prints and medieval tapestries, carrying lilies and sun- 
flowers, indulging in absinthe and hashish and in the most 
singular amours. These were the “aesthetes” of the “fin de 
siecle”; the “decadents” they were called by their critics. 

Of all the French “decadents,” the greatest literary genius 
was Paul Verlaine (1844-1896). Born at Metz, the son of a 
Napoleonic army officer, he was initiated into “ impres- Verlaine 
sionism” while he was a student and clerk at Paris. 

In the late 1860’s he published two volumes of captivating poetry 
betraying the influence of Baudelaire 1 and Victor Hugo 2 as well 
as much originality of his own. Then, in the early 1870’s, he 
travelled around with a precocious youth, Arthur Rimbaud, 
quarrelled with him, and for firing a pistol at him was imprisoned 
for two years in Belgium.® While he was in gaol, Verlaine was 
converted from a pagan into a Catholic, and some of his finest 

1 See above, p. 158. 2 See above, p. 156. 

3 Rimbaud (1854-1891), a vagabond from childhood, -wrote in his teens some 
amazing “symbolist” verse. After bis break with Verlaine he disappeared from 
view, and it was not generally known until after his death that, following the most 
varied adventures throughout Europe and the Dutch East Indies, he had settled 
in Ethiopia and become a wealthy merchant and powerful chieftain. Verlaine’s 
publication in 1886 of the verse of Rimbaud (whom he thought dead) did much, to 
forward the “symbolist” movement. 
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poetry, published after his release, was sincerely religious in 
subject-matter. But whether the attitude was pagan, as in 
Romances sans Paroles (1874), or Catholic, as in Sagesse (1881), 
the form was “symbolist” and the effect was mystical. And 
Verlaine’s later life of poverty and disease, of alternating fits 
of drunkenness and repentance, rendered him, despite his chronic 
courage and cheerfulness, the typical “decadent.” 

In England, a parallel trend toward “pure aestheticism” was 
fostered by Walter Pater (1839-1894), whose position as an 
Oxford don enabled him to exert an influence on young English 
writers comparable with that which Mallarm.6 was 
ism ia ' contemporaneously exercising on young French writ- 
Englaad; ers Pater was both “pagan” and “modern” in his 
admiration for the culture of ancient Greece and 
Rome and for the art of the classical renaissance and in his cult 
of sensuous enjoyment as opposed to asceticism. He had a fond- 
ness for beauty of word and phrase, and to select circles he 
communicated it in his Marius the Epicurean (1885). 

Pater expressed the new aestheticism in sonorous prose rather 
than in poetry. The Englishman who inaugurated its vogue 
in poetry was Algernon Swinburne (1837-1909), an aristocrat 
and a neurotic, whose Poems and Ballads (1866) 
marked a revolution in the form of English verse. 
Their strange witchery of words and sound, their 
lilting impressionism, suggested Baudelaire, Poe, and the pre- 
Raphaelites 1 rather than Tennyson or Wordsworth or earlier 
English poets. In form, Swinburne was “symbolist,” even “deca- 
dent. ” Yet in subject-matter he showed, as time went on, an ever 
closer adherence to the tradition of Byron and Shelley, the tra- 
dition of intellectual revolt against the conventions and restraints 
of politics, religion, and morality. This tradition he reenforced 
by his acceptance of an extreme “Darwinism” and especially by 
his sympathy with Nietzsche’s virulence against Christianity. 
In his Songs before Sunrise (1871), in his second series of Poems 
and Ballads (1878), and in his later poetical dramas, he put a 
bitter hatred of priests and kings and traditional morality into a 
framework of alliterative rhetoric, peculiarly alluring to youth. 

In Britain aestheticism of the “decadence” reached its zenith 
in Oscar Wilde (1856-1900), with his extreme affectation of 

1 See above, p. 170. 
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“art for art’s sake,” with his sparkling plays and coruscating 
essays and fairy tales, with his bohemianism and fateful im- 
prisonment and w r hat he described as “dying beyond w _ lde 
his means.” Wilde was only one devotee, albeit the 
most notorious, of a literary fashion of the fag-end of the nine- 
teenth century — the “fin de siecle.” It seemed then as though 
both England and France specialized in minor poets and that 
these were all “symbolist.” 

Related to the aestheticism of the symbolist and “decadent” 
movements, and largely inspired by it, was a new concern with 
finding (or inventing) symbolic and mysterious features in folk 
literature. Ibsen ransacked collections of Norse sagas Mystical 
to find symbols of basic Norwegian character, and the Nation- 
mysticism of his last period echoed an aesthetic 4113111 
appreciation of pre-Christian mythology. Lesser literary artists 
in other countries adopted similar methods and moods, evoking 
as beautiful and aboriginal (and always shadowy) the “soul” 
of Slav or Celt. A twilight of mystical nationalism seemed to 
descend upon Europe. Upon Ireland, for example, a peculiarly 
“Celtic” afterglow was shed in the i89o’s by a group Gaelic 
of youthful aesthetes, including Lady Gregory (1859- Symbol- 
1932), William Butler Yeats (bom 1865), and George lsm 
Russell (1867-1935, writing under the initials “AE”), who ac- 
companied their mystic poems and plays with erudite footnotes 
on the symbolism of legendary Gaelic beasts and gods. 

Stylistic “symbolism” was employed not only by a new 
generation of nationalists and by so-called “decadents,” but 
also by such a “psychological” artist as Maurice Maeterlinck 
(bom 1862). Maeterlinck was a Belgian of Flemish Maeter 
extraction, who, after graduating from the University imck and 
of Ghent, lived several years in Paris, becoming M ysticism 
acquainted with Mallanne and other members of the 
“symbolist” group, and, under their influence, beginning to 
write poetical plays in French. In 1892 appeared his PettSas 
and Melisande, and his reputation was made. During the next 
twenty years he sustained it with a succession of dramas and 
lyrics, treating of the “souls” of orphan princesses, blind persons, 
or pale Arthurian knights, who, in shadowy bodies out of time 
and space, mysteriously stir about and vaguely sigh according 
to the dictates of some inscrutable but thwarting fate. 
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Contemporary with Maeterlinck and the “Celtic twilight” 
and the last phase of Ibsen — contemporary also with Shaw and 
Wells, Chekhov and Pirandello, Bourget and Anatole France — 
were certain writers who peculiarly reflected (and at the same 
time directed) some of the most significant philosophic (as well 
as literary) tendencies of the latter part of the era of realism, 
say the two decades from 1890 to 1910. Four of these writers 
— Samuel Butler and George Moore, Barres and D’Annunzio — 
merit special mention. 

Samuel Butler (1835-1902) was the advocate of the “realism of 
frankness” in conforming one’s conduct to the dubieties of mod- 
Butler ern sc ^ ence - Descended from a line of Anglican clergy- 
and the men and expected to maintain the family tradition, he 
Frankness an » ere< ^ father by developing religious doubts while 
a student at Cambridge University and insisting that 
he would be a painter rather than a priest. To escape his sire, he 
emigrated to New Zealand, where he made a fortune from sheep- 
raising. Following his return to England in 1864, he painted some 
pictures, composed some music, and engaged in a variety of 
literary diversions. He wrote a story of a modem “utopia,” a 
satire on Christ’s miracles, and a series of critical books on evolu- 
tion. It was typical of Butler’s robust independence of mind that 
he dissented vigorously from Darwin’s theory of “natural selec- 
tion ” and insisted that variation of species was due not to “ natural 
luck” but to the “cunning” of the individual in adapting itself 
to its environment, a “cunning” handed on by the inheritance of 
“ unconscious memory ” or “habit.” The really memorable work of 
Samuel Butler, however, was The Way of all Flesh, written be- 
tween 1873 and 1885 but not published until 1903, the year after 
his death. Largely autobiographical, it was a manifesto against 
sham and pretence, and against every attempt to take seriously 
either life or death. Sceptical and mocking throughout, and 
especially denunciatory of the handicap which religious faith was 
presumed to impose on human “cunning,” it was immensely fasci- 
nating to Shaw and to the generation which applauded Shaw in 
the first part of the twentieth century. 

George Moore (1852-1933) was the exponent of “pagan real- 


Note. The picture opposite, a caricature of Oscar Wilde’s lecturing to American 
farmers on aestheticism, is by Mas Beerbohm (bom 187s). 
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ism.” He was an Irishman by birth but a Frenchman by choice — 
and he wrote beautiful English. He went to Paris to Moore 
study art when he was eighteen and became so enam- and the 
ored of Gallic life and culture that in France he re- H ew . 

Paganism 

mained. When he was almost fifty he imagined that 
he was still enough of an Irishman to make life in his native land 
endurable, but his imagining proved vain. In a few years he was 
back in France. George Moore learned how to paint, but he pre- 
ferred to write. His first literary ventures were in poetry — Flowers 
of Passion (1878) and Pagan Poems (1882) — in the manner of 
Baudelaire and the “symbolists.” Then he turned to prose, a 
peculiarly crystalline prose, and to philosophical themes. In Esther 
Waters (1894) and Sister Teresa (1901) he transplanted into English 
gardens the philosophical (and pagan) French novel of a Flaubert 
or an Anatole France. Considerably later, in The Brook Kerith, 
he presented a pagan transcription of the story of the Christian 
Gospels. In the meantime, beginning with Confessions of a Young 
Man (1888) and extending to Hail and Farewell (19x4), he featured 
himself as the perfect pagan, eschewing asceticism and avoiding 
extremes, deriving unashamed pleasure from the body and view- 
ing self-expression as the noblest of the arts. 

Barres and D’Annunzio were “realists” of individual and na- 
tional egotism. Maurice Barres (1862-1923) was a French 
aesthete greatly influenced not only by the literary fashions of 
his day but also by the religious criticism of Renan Personal 
and by the philosophical positivism of Comte; and ®“y onal 
from dipping into the writings of Schopenhauer and Egotism: 
Nietzsche he brought up a firm belief in himself as one Barr ® s 
of the supermen. His first success was a trilogy of novels under 
the inclusive title The Cult of the Ego (1887-1891), written in a 
charming style and supporting an extreme individualism. From 
praise of personal egotism, Barres passed to praise of national 
egotism in his second trilogy, The Romance of National Energy 
(1897-1903). Here and in his later writings, he preached the 
doctrine that the nation, like the individual, must will great 
things, feel great passions, and pursue its own ends as a self- 
sufficient unit. France in particular, he pleaded, must exemplify 

Note. The portrait opposite is of George Moore by the French impressionist 
painter, Edouard Manet (1832-1S83). On Manet, see below, p. 401. 
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the most intense nationalism. This she would do by encouraging 
a cult of the soil, by clinging tenaciously to her most glorious 
traditions (including Catholicism 1 and imperialism), by sup- 
planting weak-kneed republicanism with strong-arm dictatorship, 
and by developing popular enthusiasm for a “war of revenge” 
against German}' and the recover}' of Alsace-Lorraine. 

Gabriele D’Annunzio (bom 1S63) resembled Barres. He be- 
longed to a family of Dalmatia, Italy’s “irredenta,” as BarrSs 
sprang from the French “lost province” of Lorraine. 
D’Annun- g en £ gcjjQoi j n Tuscany. D’Annunzio came under 
the influence both of the new sestheticism and of the 
Nietzchean philosophy and was soon producing much impas- 
sioned, colorful poetry in praise of the ego and the superman. 
Presently, however, again like Barr&s, he turned from personal 
egotism to national egotism. He sought and found the origin of 
eternal Italian traditions in pagan Rome; he elaborated a “Latin” 
style; he assumed an oracular pose and an imperial bearing. He 
also, more gradually, discovered an aesthetic and national value in 
Catholic Christianity: he revelled in its vestments and rites; he 
pronounced it true because it was beautiful; he proclaimed it 
sacred because it was Italian and Roman. Besides, he developed 
and propagated a zeal for the conquest of Dalmatia, the Trentino, 
and other parts of “ Italia irredenta. ” He alternated poetical 
eloquence with dramatic bombast in demands for war against 
Austria. Eventually, at the dose of the World War, he became 
a national hero by his theatrical seizure of Fiume. 2 D’Annunzio 
and Barres were typical literary fashioners (frequently quite 
“romantic”) of the “realistic” nationalism which bore abundant 
fruit in the twentieth century. 3 

2. PAINTING, MUSIC, ARCHITECTURE, AND SCULPTURE 

There was a vast amount of pictorial art during the “age of 
realism,” but on the whole the painting was less distinc- 
tive than the literature of the age. oi +Vin jjteratofe , 

as yrp bavejjftftn- was not “dassidst” or professedly “romanti c,” 

1 Barres was a religious sceptic in private thought but a defender of Catholic 
Christianity in public and national life. He held that while Catholicism was not 
absolutely true, it was an important part of the French national tradition and there- 
fore an asset to French “national energy.” 

* See below, p. 868. 

* On this later phase of nationalism, see below, pp. 871-883, 1047-^053. 
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but ostentatiously “realist”; and in form much of it was very 
fine! Un the other hand , a good deal of the painting p , inting 
was imitatively ‘“classicist' 1 or tr aditionally “roman - in Age of 
tic,” and most' Of what was novel was “realist ” ReaUsm 
only in The impressionistic manner of the literary symbolists. 

There was a quantitative increase of painting. Ever so many 
rising industrialists (at least their wives), with more money than 
taste, acquired a reputation for “culture” by collecting pictures, 
usually through “ art dealers,” who flourished as never before, and 
who, if there were not enough first-rate pictures to go around, 
could profitably dispose of second-rate pictures if their “style” 
was in fashion or their authors had “name.” The private demand 
for portraits, landscapes, still-life scenes, human-interest episodes, 
was unparallelled. Besides, in an era of mounting national 
resources and intensifying national spirit, all the new public build- 
ings — government offices, town halls, libraries* universities — had 
to be adorned with historical or allegorical murals. And for both 
the public murals and the private pictures the principal de- 
mand after 1870 was along the lines of the “romantic” or 
“classicist” development prior to 1870. 1 

The better sort of “classicist” painting after 1870 may be in- 
dicated by reference to Leighton and Alma-Tadema. Frederick 
Leighton (1830-1896), an Englishman by birth and classicist 
eventually raised to the English peerage as Baron Painting: 
Leighton, imbibed his “classicism” from extensive Leighton 
and protracted travel and observation on the Continent and 
expressed it, with exceptionally good draftsmanship, in such 
conventional subjects as Venus Disrobing for the Bath (1867), 
Captive Andromache (1888), and Garden of the Eesperides (1892). 
Lawrence Alma-Tadema (1836-1912) was a Netherlander, 
trained at Antwerp, who settled in England in 1870 
and became a British citizen — and knight. His frescoes Tadema 
in the city hall at Antwerp (1859) betray a romantic 
mood, as does his later series of pictures of Merovingian his- 
tory, but his much more famous scenes from Greek and Roman 
life are obviously quite “classicist” in inspiration as well as 
in theme. Another painter, chiefly classicist, though 
with a large admixture of romanticism, and one who 
enjoyed an immense vogue, was Arnold Bocklin (1827-1901), a 

1 On romantic and classicist painting from 1830 to 1870, see above, pp. 167-170, 
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German Swiss, who -was passionately devoted to Italy and spent 
a large part of his life there. Bocklin was first and foremost 
a landscape painter, but he centred each landscape, and tried 
to express its “soul,” in an allegorical portrait or scene taken 
from pagan mythology. 

Among the thoroughly romantic painters of the period, 
mention may be made of Edward Steinle (1810-1886), a native 
Romantic of Vienna and for almost forty years professor of the 
sfeinie g: ^’ R tnr y of painting at Frankfurt, whose Violinist and 
and fairy-tale illustrations appealed to the sentimental 

Chavannes anc j enthusiasts about national folklore. The most 
gifted romantic, however, was a celebrated Frenchman, Puvis 
de Chavannes (1 824-1 S98), whose murals in the Paris Panth6on 
and in the Boston Public Library are justly famed for the poeti- 
cal beauty of their composition, the decorative effect of their 
coloring, and the emotional quality of their mood. 

At Paris, which was the recognized capital of European art 
throughout the nineteenth century, a type of painting known as 
Rise and “impressionism” was evolved in the second half of the 
Vogue of century. It was certainly not “classicist,” and, though 
“hnpres- indebted for its dreamy poetical tendency to preceding 
romanticists (notably Corot), 1 it was not so concerned 
with pure naturalism, and not so forceful or vivid, as most roman- 
tic painting had been. Its sources were partly in romanticism 
but more specifically in a revived appreciation of Spanish paint- 
ing of early modem times, particularly the subtle composition 
and coloring of Velasquez’s canvases and the queer effect of dis- 
tortion in El Greco’s, 2 and also in a sudden new enthusiasm for 
the suggestiveness, the decorum, and the decorativeness, of Jap- 
anese art. Japan, it should be borne in mind, was opened up 
anew to Europeans in the late 1850’s, and very shortly after- 
wards its art was influencing European art — literature as well 
as painting— even more than the Chinese had influenced it back 
in the eighteenth century.® 

“Impressionism” in painting was akin to the new aestheticism 
and symbolism in literature, and each reacted on the other. 

1 On Corot, see above, pp. 168-169. 

*On El Greco and Velasquez, see Vol. I, pp. 116, 143 n., 266, 267 n., 561. 

8 On the influence of Chinese art at that time, see Vol. I, pp. 565-566. On the 
“closing” and “reopening” of Japan to Europeans, see below, pp. 714-71 7. 
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As Mallarme and Pater were apostles of the novel movement in 
poetry and prose, so Manet was its pioneer in the pictorial arts. 
Edouard Manet (1832-1883), after completing his Manet 
academic course in Paris, spent three years in South 
America and was so enamored by the old Spanish masters whose 
works he saw there that on his return he made a careful study 
of the examples of Spanish art in the Louvre and proceeded in 
the 1860’s and 1870’s to paint, in “impressionistic” style, a 
number of engaging pictures, including A Spaniard Playing 
the Guitar, Olympia, and The Music Lesson. Like Mallarme, 
Manet was attracted to Edgar Allan Poe, and in his illustrations 
of Poe’s Raven some Japanese influence was manifest. 1 

Manet’s “impressionism” soon inspired a notable group of 

French artists. Camille Pissaro (1831-1903) began as p issaro 

a student of Corot but presently threw in his lot with 

Manet. Curious effects of sunlight became almost an obsession 

with him, and his chief pictures — of boulevards and bridges 

of Paris and Rouen — he invested with a peculiar _ 

* X)ezas 

“atmosphere.” Edgar Degas (1834-1917) painted 
dancers and ballets, workwomen and jockeys, portraits of crimi- 
nals, and several likenesses of Manet, all in wistful and vaguely 
haunting moods. Claude Monet (1840-1926) in his Monet 
paintings subtly suggested, rather than definitely de- 
picted, cathedral towers in varying lights, and rocky cliffs along 
the seacoast, and architectural piles in Paris and London. 2 Auguste 
Renoir (1841-1919) tried his skill in almost every Renoir 
genre, in portraiture, landscape, scenes from contem- 
porary life, excelling in his pictures of nude figures transfigured by 
lyrical feeling and plastic sense. 

With these French “impressionists” must be classed the son 
of an American army officer, James McNeill Whistler (1834— 
1903), who studied with Manet at Paris in the 1850’s 
and thereafter resided in England, with frequent trips 
to France. Whistler was fascinated by Japanese prints; and his 
own etchings and lithographs, as well as his “nocturnes” and 
“tone paintings,” were eloquent not only of a sense of harmo- 
nious beauty original with him but also of a considerable bor- 


1 For an example of Manet's art, see Ills portrait of George Moore, facing p. 397, 
above. 

2 For an example of Monet's art, see the picture facing p. 533, below. 
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rowing from Japanese sources. 1 Whistler was a good deal of a 
poseur and dandy, and an especially faulty draftsman, but he 
was as influential as he was provocative, and in his Gentle Art 
of Making Enemies (1S90) he proved that he was a master of 
charming prose. 

One of the noteworthy painters of the age was Paul Cezanne 
(1839-1906). Cezanne was a schoolmate and lifelong friend of 
Zola; and, coming to Paris in 1863 to study art, he joined the 
Toward group about Manet and for a time painted in a 
‘‘Post- thorou ghly impressionistic manner. Under the guid- 

sionism”: ance of Pissaro, the best draftsman of the group, he 
Cezanne gradually improved his technique ; and then, gradually, 
he outgrew ‘‘impressionism.’' He wished to emphasize the 
“realistic” aspects of his art, and he felt that, to produce the 
needful psychological effects, he must give more solidity to 
pictures than the impressionists gave. Secluded in his native 
Aix (in southern France), he did his most distinctive work in 
the 1890’s; with thick layers of paint he made simple, vivid, 
and slightly distorted portraits, landscapes, and pictures of 
card-games. At the very end of his career, we may remark, he 
reverted to a kind of extreme romanticism. Cezanne’s painting 
was not particularly popular in his own day, but it was subse- 
quently recognized as the starting-point of “post-impressionism” 
and of many artistic vagaries of the present age. 2 

A strangely barbarous extremity of “impressionism” was 
exemplified by two “revolutionary” painters — Gauguin and Van 
Gogh. Paul Gauguin (1848-1903), half French and half Peruvian, 
learned the impressionist technique from Pissaro, but exag- 
G atig mn g erate d and transformed it by adopting an extraor- 
dinary subjectivity and by employing a “decadent” 
symbolism and the most startling colors. As one of his disciples 
said, “Gauguin freed us from all restraints which the idea of 
copying placed on our painter’s instinct. . . . Henceforth we 
aspired to express our own personality. ... If at any moment 

1 A typical etching by Whistler is reproduced below, facing p. 460. 

2 See below, pp. 1143-1145. For an example of C6zanne’s art, see the picture 
facing p. 417, below. 


Note. The picture opposite, “The Ballet Rehearsal,” is by the French impression- 
ist, Edgar Degas (1834-1917). The original is in the Metropolitan Museum, New 
York. 
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a tree looked reddish to us, we might paint it in vermilion; if a 
girl’s shoulder struck us just right, we might stress its curve even 
to the point of deformation.” Gauguin escaped not only from 
the canons of conventional art but also from the haunts of 
traditional civilization. The last decade of his life he passed in 
squalor and semi-insanity on South Sea islands, painting prim- 
itive native scenes. 1 

Vincent Van Gogh (1853-1890), a Netherlander and the son 
of a Calvinist pastor, left the business of selling art objects at the 
Hague, Paris, and London to study theology; he left Van Go 
the seminary at Amsterdam to preach Christian 
communism and anarchism to Dutch workingmen; and he left 
Protestant radicalism to become a radical painter. He inter- 
mittently studied art at Brussels, Antwerp, and Paris, and for a 
short time collaborated with Gauguin — until he scared the 
latter off by trying to kill him and by mutilating himself. At 
the last, he was quite mad and he died by his own hand. Van 
Gogh painted blossoming fruit trees, sunlit fields, sunflowers, 
his own portrait, his simple room, his rustic chair; and whatever 
he painted he marked with Japanese-like decoration, with the 
most intense emotion, and with the wildest color. 

Both as man and painter Van Gogh was deemed bizarre and 
of no account by his contemporaries. By them, too, Gauguin 
was adjudged a “wild man,” though they grudgingly admitted 
that he was contributing something worth while to the art of 
colored posters. It remained for a later, and perhaps a more 
tired, generation to extol Gauguin and Van Gogh as founders of 
“modem art.” 

“Impressionism” flourished and “post-impressionism” arose 
in France. Indeed, the most significant painting of all the 
“schools” of the era from 1870 to 19x0, whether pj. edom . 
“radical ” or “ conservative,” was done by Frenchmen inance of 
or by persons who studied in France. Among the i^| nce 
latter, the most memorable, in addition to Whistler, in Paint- 
Leighton, and Alma-Tadema, were two Spaniards mg 
(Sorolla and Zuloaga), an Anglo-American (Sargent), and a 
Russian (Vereschagin). 

1 One of Gauguin’s South Sea paintings is reproduced below, facing p. 748. 

Note. The picture opposite is the self-portrait of the unhappy and “revolutionary” 
painter, Vincent Van Gogh (1853-1890), which he dedicated to Gauguin. 
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Sargent 


Joaquin Sorolla (1863-1923), a native of Valencia, was halt 
romantic and half impressionistic. His first striking success was 
Another Margaret and one of his best-known pictures is The Fisher- 
men’s Return. He was popular as a portrait painter and a mural 
Sorolla decorator. Ignacio Zuloaga (born 1870), a native of 
and the Basque region, was considerably affected, while a 

Zuloaga youthful student at Paris, by Gauguin, and much 
more, on his return to Spain, by El Greco and Goya. He painted 
in a strong, decorative, rugged style . 1 2 

Portrait painting, which had been exemplified in England by 
a disting uishe d line of artists, was best represented there in the 
“age of r ealism ” by John Sargent (1856-1925), who was bom 
in Italy of American parents and made his head- 
quarters at Paris until 1885 and thereafter at London. 
Sargent displayed, in the spirit of the age, a remarkable control 
of light and shade and a tendency to accentuate the less pleasing 
qualities of his sitters. “I chronicle, I do not judge,” he said. 
His portraits are “psychological” and at the same time decora- 
tive; famous examples are Carmencita, Lady Hamilton, The 
Duke of Marlborough and His Family, Henry James? Between 
1890 and 1916 Sargent executed a series of huge murals on 
the History of Religion for the Boston Public Library, and after 
19x0 he abandoned portrait painting and went in for water 
colors . 3 

A kind of “social realist” in the domain of painting was 
Vassili Vereschagin (1842-1904), descended from a family of 
Russian landlords and trained as a naval officer. He was an 
indefatigable traveller — all over Asia as well as 
throughout Europe, and he loved adventure. He was 
with the Russian army, and seriously wounded, in the 
war of 1877-1878. He was with the American army in the Philip- 
pines. He lost his life in the sinking of a Russian battleship 
by the Japanese in 1904. Vereschagin knew enough of war to 
hate it, and in the spirit of Tolstoi he devoted his very real talents 
to propaganda against it. His Apotheosis of War shows a pyramid 
of skulls dedicated “to all conquerors, past, present, and to 


Vere- 

schagin 


1 See, for example, the picture facing p. 581, below. 

2 Another example, a Spanish priest, is reproduced below, facing p. 580. 

3 Another artist who shared Sargent’s popularity as a portrait-painter in Britain 
was Sir John Lavery (bom 1856). 
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come”; his Left Behind depicts a dying soldier deserted by his 
fellows. Innumerable gruesome war pictures he painted, always 
with didactic aim. 

More pronouncedly than in painting, the new “realism” was 
set forth in the art of caricature, which was highly developed 
and especially popular during the era. A large number caricature 
of caricaturists found outlet for their work in the in Age of 
multiplying comic journals of the time; and, on the ReaUsm 
whole, their pictures were apt to be better drawn and to deal 
more directly with the “realities” of social and political life 
than the pictures of contemporary painters. Of the caricaturists 
(and illustrators) of the era, four may here be mentioned. 

Perhaps the greatest of the caricaturists was a Frenchman, 
Jean Louis Forain (1852-1931), who in his drawings for various 
Parisian journals (usually of a conservative trend) VnTa - <n 
mercilessly exposed the weaknesses of republican 
politicians and the capitalistic bourgeoisie. He derived the scath- 
ing bitterness of his satire from Daumier, 1 and his pictorial style 
from Manet and Degas (though his draftsmanship was superior 
to any of the “impressionists”). A dose second to Forain was 
an Englishman, John Tenniel (1820-1914), assodated with 
the London Punch for over fifty years. Tenniel’s „ . , 

work was characterized by an accuracy of drawing 
almost equal to Forain’s, and by a greater geniality of satire; 
some of his political cartoons are classics. 3 

The designing of “posters” was done with distinction by Henri 
de Toulouse-Lautrec (1864-1901), an admirer of Degas and of 
Japanese woodcuts, who, as something of a “symbolist” and 
“decadent,” provided illustrations of Parisian night-life, special- 
izing in types of Montmartre and in circus-scenes. Lautrec 
Another kind of illustrating — the drawing of fantastic and 
decorative figures in black and white — was done to BeardsIey 
perfection by a short-lived English “decadent,” Aubrey Beards- 
ley (1872-1898). 3 

In music, such outstanding romantic opera composers of the 
preceding era as Gounod, Wagner, and Verdi 4 lived considerably 

1 On Daumier, see above, pp. 169-170. For examples of Forain’s art, see the 
picture facing p. 833, and the tail-pieces on pp. 841, 904. 

2 Drawings by Tenniel are reproduced on p. 382, above, and facing p. 503, below. 

8 See his self-portrait on p. 526, below. 

4 See above, pp. 1 73-1 74. 
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Music in 
Age of 
Realism: 
Predomi- 
nantly 
Romantic 


Massenet 


Richard 

Strauss 


Puccini 


beyond the year 1870 and exerted a strongly romantic influence 
on the succeeding generation. The tradition of a na- 
tional French opera, firmly established by Gounod, 
was continued by Camille Saint-Saens (bom 1835), 
with his Samson and Dalila, first produced in 1877, and 
by Jules Massenet (1842-1912), with his Manon, 
Thais, and Jongleur de Notre Dame. The tradition of distinc- 
tively German music, fathered by Wagner, was contin- 
ued by Richard Strauss (bom 1864). Strauss composed 
songs in the romantic manner of Liszt and Mendelssohn and 
some early operas and orchestral pieces in that of Wag- 
ner. Then, aspiring to be “modem” and “realist” 
(and coming under the double influence of Nietzsche 
and the “symbolists”), he produced the magnificent but some- 
what bizarre Eero’s Life and the sensational operas of Salome 
(1905) and Elektra (1910). In Italy, the romantic Verdi 
was supplemented and succeeded by the romantic Gia- 
como Puccini (1858-1924), whose La Boheme (1896), Tosca (1900), 
sad. Madame Butterfly (1904, with its “Japanese” flavor) enjoyed 
an immense popularity. 

Indeed, the prevailing inspiration and mood of musical art, 
unlike literature and painting, continued, throughout the whole 
“era of realism,” to be national and romantic. Such was the 
case with Johannes Brahms (1833-1897), an eminent German 
musician, long resident in Vienna, who wrote a Song 
of Triumph in celebration of German military victories 
in 1870-1871 and who in his later Hungarian Dances and his 
many other compositions displayed a lively appreciation of 
Hungarian and German nationalism. Such, too, was the case 
with a group of notable composers who, by u tilizing and elaborat- 
ing folk-melodies, sought to create a distinguished 
national music for several lesser peoples in Europe: 
for example, Friedrich Smetana (1824-1884) and 
Anton Dvorak (1841-1904) for the Czechs, and Edvard Grieg 
(1843-1907) for the Norwegians. Such, also, was the case both 
light with Johann Strauss “the Younger” (1825-1899) 
J P Strauss w ^ ose sparkli n g waltzes, such as the Blue Danube, and 
and popular operettas, such as Die Fledermaus, were pe- 
Stillivan culiarly “Viennese” and quite romantic, and with 
Arthur Sullivan (1842-1900), whose songs were finely s en timental 


Brahms 


Folk- 

Music 
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and whose well-known light operas, including Pinafore, Patience, 
lolanthe, and The Mikado, were as “English” and as genially 
satirical as the drawings of Te nni el. 

Such, finally, was the case with the more sober “school” of 
music which arose in Russia. Peter Tschaikovski (1840-1893) 
based his opera of Eugen Onegin on a folk, story by Pushkin, and 
composed his famous descriptive 1812 Overture in com- 
memoration of his country’s successful conflict with 
Napoleon; while Ms “symphonic poems,” and par- 
ticularly Ms celebrated “sixth symphony” — the PatMtique — 
betrayed the sentimental and mystical leanings of Ms romantic 
heart. Modeste Moussorgsky (1835-1881) inaugurated the 
peculiarly “Russian opera” with Ms forceful, fateful Boris 
Godunov in 1874, and Nicholas Rimsky-Korsakov (1844-1908) 
not only continued and developed it in Sadko and Coq d’Or but 
displayed a genius for enshrining Russian folk-music in orches- 
tral suites of strangely modernist conception and effect. 

Some reaction against romanticism, some response to newer 
tendencies in literature and painting, was evidenced by a few 
first-rate musical composers between 1870 and 1910. At least 
in form, if not always in subject, both Rimsky- u Mo(i _ 
Korsakov and Richard Strauss were increasingly em" 
“modem” and “realist.” Moreover, Edward Elgar Music 
(1857-1934), an English composer, while displaying romanticism 
in his showy march, Pomp and Circumstance, and in most of Ms 
other instrumental music, reflected in Ms oratorios, 

The Dream of Gerontius (1900) and The Kingdom R<fj^f r an< * 
(1906), current “realist” tendencies toward psycholog- 
ical analysis and a novel mysticism. A sharper break with 
romantic traditions was made by Max Reger (1873-1916), a gifted 
German composer, who thought of himself as a modem Mozart 1 
and whose favorite type of composition was the fugue. 

The outstanding innovator in musical art, however, was 
Claude Debussy (1862—1918), a Frenchman who studied under 
Massenet and began in die 1880’s to experiment with unusual 
scales and “mystical ” dissonances calculated to appeal Debussy 
to the sophisticated imagination rather than to the 
sim pler emotions. The new style seemed quite in keeping with 
the “im pressionism ” of contemporary painting and with the 

1 See VoL I, p. 575. 
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“symbolism” of current literature, and Debussy employed it in 
musical settings for poems of Verlaine and Baudelaire, for the 
Apres-midi d’un fanne of Mallarme, and, most fully, for the 
Pelleas and Melisande of Maeterlinck. Debussy’s work was 
significant and influential in the transition from the music of 
the nineteenth century' to that of the twentieth. 

In architecture, both “classical” and “romantic” styles 
^ which had been employed from 1830 to 1870 1 con- 
tecture tinued to be utilized and adapted from 1870 to 1910. 
Realism* * a ^ er P er ^ 0< ^> th e romantic “Gothic revival” 

slackened; few of the newer public buildings or private 
dwellings were dominated by it. 2 Yet it by no means went en- 
tirely out of fashion. It was evidenced in a number of 
ingof ecclesiastical edifices, especially in Britain and the 
Revival United States, in a profusion of collegiate buildings, 
and in numerous details of miscellaneous structures 
which were ostensibly' “classical.” 

“Classicism” was, indeed, the prevailing mode in architecture 
after 1870, but it was an “eclectic classicism” — a decorative 
baroque classicism, varying from country to country in accord- 
■ Pzen ance with historic and national circumstance, and not 
lence of disdaining to make use of novel materials, such as 
Eclectic steel and concrete, and curious bits of embellishment 
suggestive less of purely Greek and Roman models 
than of Egyptian or Hindu or Japanese or even Gothic. The 
eclecticism of the returning classicism was wide, and symp- 
tomatic of the rapidly broadening interests with which the 
rampant imperialism of the time was endowing Europe. Some 
of the best-known examples of this eclectic classicism are: the 
grandiose court theatre in Vienna (1871-1889), a crowning 
achievement of Gottfried Semper; 3 the heavy Reichstag building 
(1882-1894) and Protestant cathedral (1888-1895) 4 a t Berlin, 
and the similarly heavy German Supreme Court (1884-1895) 


*See above, pp. 160-164. 

2 Notable among the exceptional public buildings which were erected in the 
Gothic style were the parliament buildings at Budapest in Hungary and at Ottawa 
in Canada. 

8 See above, p. 163. 

4 The original designs for the Protestant cathedral at Berlin were Gothic (see 
above, p. 162), but they were discarded in favor of the massively baroque designs 
of J. C. Raschdorff. 
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at Leipzig; the colossal national memorial at Rome to King 
Victor Emmanuel II (z 884-1911); and the lighter and more 
graceful “Little Palace of the Fine Arts” put up at Paris in 
connection with the international exposition of 1900. The 
“Little Palace” was the perfect flower of “official” French 
architecture and, by reason of the commanding position of 
French art in general, it was extremely influential at the begin- 
ning of the twentieth century as an inspiration for the designing, 
all over Europe and America, of art galleries and libraries and 
of mansions for industrial capitalists. 

Two variants of “classicism” during the period should be 
mentioned. One was the revival of a Byzantine style, illustrated 
most monumentally in the Church of the Sacred Heart, Special 
designed by Paul Abadie (1812-1884) and reared atop Variants 
Montmartre in Paris as “ an act of national expiation ” sicism T 
following the Franco-Prussian War, and in the great the 
Catholic cathedral of Westminster (in London), Byzantine 
begun in 1895 in accordance with the plans of J. F. Bentley. 

The other variant was a new type of domestic architecture, 
based on classical models but aiming at “picturesqueness” in 
appearance and “livableness” in interior appoint- The 
ments. In France and Germany it was exemplified by “ffi alet ” 
suburban dwellings which betrayed the influence of the “ Queen 
chalets of Switzerland, and in England (and the United Aane " 
States) by the “Queen Anne” house, representing an essentially 
modem combination of a variety of materials suggested by the 
“Gothic revival” with forms recalling the “Dutch” fashions 
which had flourished in England at the close of the seventeenth 
century, during the reigns of William III and Anne. 

Thus, in greater or less degree, traditional classicism (and 
romanticism) entered into the prevailing “eclectic” architecture 
of the age of realism. But the age witnessed the beginning of 
quite a different movement in architecture — one which was not 
“eclectic” and which spumed tradition whether romantic or 
classical. This movement, to which the name of “ functionalism” 
is sometimes given, was associated in spirit as well as The New 
in time with the spread and intensification of industry, 
with the vogue of machinery and science and material- Architec- 
ist philosophy, and with the rise of “impressionist” ture 
painting and “realist” literature. Especially from Darwinian 
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biology it took its cardinal principle that form must be rigorously 
adapted to environment and function. Its exponents, chief 
among whom was a German, Otto Wagner (1841-1918), con- 
tended that the new age required a brand-new architecture which 
would conform the appearance of buildings to their actual use 
and purpose and at the same time give direct or “symbolic” 
expression to distinguishing elements in contemporary culture. 

Before the emergence of full-fledged “functionalism,” there 
had been a good deal of experimentation with new building 
materials: with iron, as in the reading-room of the National 
Library at Paris (1855-1861); with glass and iron, as in the 
Crystal Palace in England (i85r) and in the buildings of the 
Paris Exposition of 1878; and with “reenforced concrete,” as 
popularized in France in the early 1870’s. Then, when “function- 
alism” did appear as a definite movement in the late 1880’s and 
in the 1890’s, it took over the new materials and utilized them 
as integral parts of its schemes for the new and “modem” 
architecture. 

“Functionalism” bore fruit in the Eiffel Tower at Paris (1889), 
in the Bishopsgate Institute at London (1893-1894), and, most 
significantly, in a variety of structures in Germany and Austria, 
such as the stations of the urban railway in Vienna (designed 
by Otto Wagner), the Wertheim department-store in Berlin 
(1896-1904), and the turbine factory of the General Electric 
Company at Berlin (1909). In addition to the monuments here 
enumerated, “functionalism” inspired the so-called “new art” 
craze which temporarily seized Paris in the 1890’s; and it exer- 
cised an ever widening and developing influence on the construc- 
tion of bridges, factories, and shops. Eventually, after 1910, 
it would reach gargantuan proportions. 1 

Sculpture was plentiful during the “age of realism,” 2 and 
the best examples of it reflected either the “classicist” baroque 
Sculpture an d “eclectic” tendencies in architecture or the 
in Age of naturalist and realist trends in literature and painting. 
Realism ^ ou t s tanding representative of the French baroque 
was Jules Dalou (1838-1902), a pupil of Carpeaux, 3 and such 

1 See below, pp. 1146-1148. 

2 Reasons for the increasing quantity of sculpture have been suggested above, 
p. 165, 

8 On Carpeaux, see above, p. 165. 
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an ardent radical republican that he participated in the Paris 
Commune of 1871 and had to live in exile in England during the 
next eight years while royalists were dominant in his DaIou 
own country. 1 Dalou consciously patterned his 
sculpture after the painting of Rubens, 2 striving for a similar 
richness of content, vivacity of effect, and ‘‘realism” of anatomy 
and flesh. His first and most renowned achievement of this kind 
was the monument called The Triumph of the Republic in the 
Place de la Nation at Paris. Subsequently he executed a number 
of memorials, to Delacroix for example, in which the effigy was 
surrounded, usually at a lower level, by large related figures 
allegorical ox historical — a type of memorial which became very 
common as a decorative adjunct to baroque gardens or buildings. 
In his last days Dalou forsook the pompousness of “ classical” 
allegory, and, under the influence of Marxian socialism, projected 
a great “naturalist” monument to Labor. 

Another distinguished French sculptor, Alexandre Falguiere 
(1831-1900), fashioned a florid Triumph of the Republic (1881- 
1886) for the Arch of Triumph at Paris and notable , .. 

baroque memorials to Lamartine, to Balzac, to 
Joan of Arc, to Lafayette (in Washington, D. C.). His chief 
distinction, however, was in the modelling of nude women. 

Some elaborate and frequently “pretty” form of baroque was 
utilized by numerous sculptors for a multitude of patriotic 
memorials which were erected after 1870 in Italy, patriotic 
England, and Germany as well as in France. They Memo- 
fitted in with the grandiose “eclectic” architecture rials 
of new public buildings. In Germany, particularly, there was 
a very pronounced revival of baroque sculpture, not so much 
“pretty” as exuberant and forceful, whose loud strains were 
evoked to celebrate Teutonic pride in recent triumph of German 
arms and creation of the German Empire. The “official” German 
sculptor of the new era was Reinhold Begas (1831-1911); his 
monument to the Emperor William I at Berlin was a Bggas 
complete baroque outburst; 3 and the female figures 
with which he decorated many of his other monuments surpassed 
in sensuousness anything which the French school had done. 


1 See below, pp. 534-543 • 

J On Rubens, see Vol. I, pp. 261, 560-561. 

* See the reproduction facing p. 598, below. 
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Klinger 


A reaction against the baroque was represented by Adolf 
Hildebrand (1847-1921), a South German who spent most of 
his life in Italy. He saw man as an animal and usually 
modelled him, after '‘primitive” Greek statues, in the 
nude, slender and bony. Two famous monuments by 
Hildebrand are those of Brahms (1898) at Meiningen and 
Bismarck (1910) at Bremen. 

As Hildebrand reacted against the baroque in the direction 
of “primitive classicism,” so another German sculptor, Max 
_. Klin ger (1857-1920), reacted against it in an opposite 

direction — toward the novel, the subjective, the sym- 
bolic, the bizarre. An ordinary mind was apt to be perplexed by 
Klinger’s intricacies and astonished by his use of multi-colored 
marbles, metals, even precious gems, in his statuary. The most 
talked-of example of his extraordinary conceptions is the highly 
“symbolic” polychrome Beethoven of the museum at Leipzig. 

Contemporary with Klinger was a great American sculptor, 
Augustus Saint-Gaudens (1848-1907). Saint-Gaudens was bom 
in Dublin, the son of a French father and an Irish 
Gaudens mother, and taken to America in infancy. Apprenticed 
to a cameo-cutter, he studied art in New York; and 
from 1868 to 1873 he was a student at Paris and Rome. From 
the latter date he resided in the United States, and here he did 
his work, at once dignified and “realist,” including the low- 
relief portrait of Robert Louis Stevenson (1887), the high-relief 
portrait of a president of Princeton University, Dr. McCosh 
(1889), the noble statue of Lincoln at Chicago, and the impressive 
equestrian statue of General Sherman at New York. 

Of all the sculptors of the era, the most significant and in- 
fluential were undoubtedly the Frenchman Rodin and the Belgian 
Rodin Meunier. Auguste Rodin (1840-1917) showed a revolu- 
tionary repugnance to classical form. He was essen- 


tially “modem,” interested in psychological analysis, animal 
passion, and the Nietzchean “will to power,” and expressing 
his interests, somewhat mystically and symbolically, in the 
blurred outlines of impressionistic painting but with a greater 
ruggedness and strength. His Man with a Broken Nose is dread- 


fully realistic. His Thinker suggests the evolution of man from 
the lower animals. His uncompleted masterpiece, The Gate of 
Hell, inspired by Dante’s Inferno, is an impressionistic, heavily 
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tragic setting- forth of ‘•'modern" sufferings, doubts, and discon- 
tents . 1 2 

Constantin Meunier (1831-1905), after acquiring some fame 
as a painter of religious themes, turned his attention in 1880 
to the sculptural representation of the Industrial „ 
Revolution, especially the role of labor in it. He dis- 
cerned better than any other sculptor the aesthetic values of the 
workingman’s bod}’ as moulded, muscularized, made lithe, and 
hardened by toil, and by his own masterful genius he did much 
to emphasize the dignity and idealism of labor. Among his dis- 
tinguished figures were The Puddler, The Hammerer , The Sower , 
The Mower , The Smith , The Miner? 

3. BASIC QUESTIONINGS OE SUPERNATURAL RELIGION 

The large majority of Europeans continued throughout the 
nineteenth century to profess some form of Christian- chris- 
ity, Catholic, Orthodox, or Protestant. Christianity ^f^jor 
was still, as it had been for centuries, a distinguishing European 
mark of European, or “Western,” civilization. Religion 

In the second half of the nineteenth century, however, Christian 
leaders and believers were confronted with a wave — or a swift 
succession of waves — of criticism and opposition more varied 
and with deeper swell than any wave which had previously 
troubled Christianity. The question now was not whether Prot- 
estantism was preferable to Catholicism or whether Question 
Pietism was more appealing than Deism. Rather it was Its En " 

whether, in the face of contemporary political, social, in Age of 
and intellectual developments, any sizeable group of Realisin 
Europeans would long retain a loyalty to any religious tradition of 
the past. To a rapidly growing number of persons, certainly — 
among the masses as among the classes — religion appeared to 
be an anachronism in an age of progress and science. They were 
sure that the rising generation could live a more realistic life 
without the aid of supernatural dogmas and without recourse to 
miracles. Churches might be suffered to linger on awhile; they 
mi gh t even prosper anew if they would transform themselves’ and 
follow, rather than resist, the march of “modem civilization.” 

1 For examples of Rodin’s sculpture, see the pictures facing pp. 157, 188, 373, 832. 

2 For examples of Meunier’s sculpture, see tie frontispiece and the picture facing 
p. 294, above. 
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Elements 

in 

“ Modern 
Civiliza- 
tion” at 
Variance 
with 
Historic 
Chris- 
tianity 


The developments which stressed the contrast and broadened 
the conflict between “modem civilization” and tradi- 
tional Christianity were the major developments which 
we have already indicated as especially characteristic of 
the “era oi realism" from 1870 to 1910. (1) Intensify- 
ing industrialism promoted indifference if not hostility 
to the claims of religion. Not only did it hold out the 
prospect of a mechanized Europe (and world) in which 
human comfort and happiness would be assured with- 
out recourse to creed or prayer, but also, in stimulating exten- 
x. Indus- sive migration, from field to factory, from one town 
trialism to another, from one country to another, it tended to 

loosen the hold of the masses upon any ancestral tradition (includ- 
ing the practice of religion). 

( 2) Liberalism in general minimized religion and fostered “anti- 
clericalism.” It insisted that religion is not at all a public con- 

2. Lib- cern, but a purely private matter. No governmental 

and Anti f avors should be accorded to any particular religion 
Clerical- or church, and the state should be strictly “neutral” 
ism and progressively “lay.” Religious instruction should 

have no place in public education; and clergymen should be 
restrained from exercising over the lives of the laity or on 
the politics of the state any influence which might forward 
“clericalism” at the expense of “liberalism.” Economic lib- 
eralism, moreover, was decidedly (if somewhat unwittingly) 
un-Christian in its emphasis upon money-making and in its ex- 
tolling of “enlightened selfishness.” 

(3) Nationalism in the abstract was not necessarily inimical 
to historic Christianity. Indeed, the Protestant and Orthodox 
churches had always been markedly national, and the Catholic 
Church had recognized the principle of nationality and had fre- 
quently made concessions to it; and many nineteenth-century 
patriots were devout Christians. Nevertheless, the rampant 

3. Ram- nationalism of the latest age was subversive of Chris- 
pant Na- tian teaching and tradition. It was becoming a reli- 
tionalism gj on itself, a kind of natural tribal religion in actual 
(if not theoretical) competition with supernatural, universal 
Christianity. Its chief concern was not with Christendom but 
with the nation, not with Christian ideals and civilization but 
with national ideals and culture, and, as time went on, not with 
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the fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of man so much as 
with the exclusive sovereignty of the national state and the force- 
ful unity of a particular people. It was specially jealous of any 
ecclesiastical organization which was "international” or "'supra- 
national,” or which might divide with the national state the 
loyalty of citizens, and hence it tended to join with liberalism 
in the furtherance of “anti-clericalism.” Of course, wherever a 
particular form of Christianity had been so long established that 
it was traditional with a particular people, leading patriots 
were apt to entertain a sentimental regard for it and to encourage 
the masses to do likewise, but in such situations the appeal (for 
example, of Barr&s in France or D’Annunzio in Italy) was not so 
much to the absolute truth of Christianity as to its value and 
“beauty” as a national asset. 

(4) If liberalism and nationalism were “un-Christian” in their 
general tendencies, Marxian Socialism was deunitely anti- 
Christian. Its philosophy was dogmatically materialist 4 Marx- 
and determinist; it repudiated the freedom of the in- iaa So- 
dividual will and denied the efficacy if not the exist- ciaIlsm 
ence of any “spiritual” powers. Its goal was a strictly earthly, 
and not at all a heavenly, paradise; and its declared method 
of reaching its goal was not through social cooperation but 
through class conflict. Moreover, militant Marxists were prone 
to assail traditional society and the traditional family, as well 
as the institution of private property, and actively to abet 
“anti-clericalism.” No wonder that Marxian Socialism, as it 
developed and attracted to itself an ever larger number of work- 
ingmen, was generally regarded as a most menacing foe of the 
Christian religion. 

(5) Science was invoked against Christianity. Of course, little 
or none of the applied science with which die nineteenth cen- 
tury teemed had any real bearing on Christian faith s _ inter, 
or dogma. At most it only indirectly lessened Chris- pretations 
tian devotion by concentrating popular attention upon of Science 
the “marvels” of human achievement, by exalting engineers over 
preachers or priests, and by stimulating a greater ambition for 
creature-comforts than for personal holiness. Nor, as a matter 
of fact, did the experimental science of the century necessarily 
involve any conflict with Christian theology. The physicist or 
chemist, the geologist or botanist, might be enlarging human 
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knowledge about a material, finite world without subtracting 
anything from the beliefs of man about a spiritual, infinite 
universe. In fact, of the outstanding scientists whom w r e have 
elsewhere mentioned by name, about as many were Christian 
as non-Christian. 

It was when certain philosophizing about natural science was 
indulged in, and when it was carried over into the so-called social 
TIie sciences, that conflict was joined between “modem 
“Conflict” science ” and “historic religion.” Such a “ conflict ” was 
Science 1 the theme of many books and pamphlets written be- 
and tween 1870 and 1910, and its reality was affirmed not 

Theology on jy by proponents of science who took “pot shots” 
at the churches, the theologians, and religion in general, but 
also by defenders of religion who knew more about theology 
than about science or who knew little about either. The “con- 
flict” was not very edifying, but it was heated and moving and, 
on the whole, quite natural. And, at least temporarily, it was 
more damaging to “religion” than to “science.” It did serve, 
in the main, to confirm and extend the alienation of many 
Europeans (and Americans) from Christianity, and from any 
“revealed” or dogmatic religion. 

To many professed Christians the new evolutionary concep- 
tions of Lyell and Darwin, as explained by Haeckel, Huxley, 
g and Spencer, and seemingly reenforced by scores of 

natural detailed scientific discoveries and observations, were 

Ques* 011 particularly shocking. They clearly implied that the 
turned by Biblical account of creation was erroneous, that man 
of°Evolu S bad not been created by special act of God a few 
tion and thousand years ago but had been evolved from lower 
Criticism ^ onns bfe by entirely natural processes over a very 
long period of time. Parallel interpretations of re- 
search in psychology and anthropology carried the even more 
devastating implications that man had no soul or moral re- 
sponsibility, that his “sins” were attributable to physical disease 
or biological atavism, and that all his religions were so many 
evolutionary expressions of primitive myths and fears. And by 
way of confirming this last implication, a large number of stu- 


Note. The portrait opposite is of Ernest Renan from an engraving by a Swedish 
artist, Anders Zom (1860-1920). On Renan, see above, p. 362. 
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dents of “comparative religion ” and “ higher criticism,” following 
in the footsteps of Strauss and Renan, argued that Christianity 
was a. mere bundle of rites and superstitions borrowed from 
various older religions and philosophies, that the New Testament 
as we have it had been written (like the Hebrew Scriptures) long 
after the events it purported to relate and was hopelessly corrupt, 
and that Jesus had been an obscure mystic or deluded fanatic 
or, perhaps, had never existed at all. 

By the last decades of the nineteenth century, moreover, all 
these evolutionary conceptions and implications were imbedded 
in that “metaphysics of science” which, since at least ByDoc- 
the eighteenth century, had conceived of the universe 
as a cosmic machine operated by natural law '. 1 Such a ical 
metaphysics now retained its unquestioning allegiance Uni7erse 
to Newtonian physics and added a deep faith in “Darwinism.” 
Of a thoroughly mechanical universe, all the applied science of 
the nineteenth century seemed to be illustrative, Me _ 
With it, all the pure science of the century appeared chanical 
to harmonize. In final support of it, was now pre- Man 
sented the teaching that man himself is mechanical, a little 
cog in an automatic world-machine. 

This scientific hypothesis — or scientific metaphysics — of a 
mechanical, evolving universe, of which all life (including human 
life) is an integral part, provided the cornerstone for Ma 
several philosophies which flourished, as we have seen, terialist 
in the latter part of the nineteenth century, and which - pl “ los_ 
were quite anti-Christian or un-Christian: the optimis- 
tic materialism of Haeckel; the pessimistic idealism of Scho- 
penhauer; the positivism of the followers of Comte; and the 
struggle-for-existence and survival-of-the-fittest philosophy of 
Spencer. To one or another of these philosophies numerous 
European (and American) intellectuals (scientists, professors, 
engineers, physicians, lawyers, publicists, etc.) were drawn; and, 
as we have also seen, the same philosophies actuated, in greater 
or less degree, the majority of outstanding European men of 

1 On the “metaphysics of science” in the eighteenth century, see Vol. I, 
pp. 506-512. 


Note. The picture opposite, “Man with Straw Hat,” is by the French “post- 
impressionist,” Paul Cezanne (1839-1906). The original is in the Metropolitan 
Museum, New York. On C6zanne, see above, p. 402. 
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i. In- 
crease of 
Agnosti- 
cism and 
“Pagan- 
ism” 


letters during the period — Anatole France and Zola, Hardy and 
Swinburne, Shaw and Wells, Samuel Butler and George Moore. 

In face of the advancement of materialism and Darwinism by 
Radical scientists, philosophers, and literary artists, a large 
Dissent number of Europeans (and Americans) repudiated or 
Historic profoundly modified their traditional Christian beliefs 
Chris- and practices. An extreme group — chiefly of intellec- 
tiamty tuals anc [ proletarians — broke away altogether from 
the churches and rejected Christianity entirely. These went to 

1. In- swell the minority of sceptics, agnostics, and “infidels” 

crease of (or “pagans”) who had been continuously in evidence 
dim and ^ Europe (and America) since the “Enlightenment” 
“Pagan- and French Revolution of the eighteenth century and 
lsm who, now becoming numerous in many countries, 

put new energy into “anti-clerical” campaigns. 

Another and less extreme group, particularly of the bourgeoisie, 
while endorsing with only minor qualifications the general trends 

2. Rise of of “modem civilization” and the special teachings of 
tion° 1U " “modem science,” remained nominally within the 
“Mod- churches and continued to profess Christianity, though 
ernism” seeking to supplant its traditionally fixed “deposit” 
of faith and morals with up-to-date evolutionary conceptions 
which would bring the historic churches abreast of “modem 
progress” and preserve them as carriers of the modem “scientific 
spirit.” Such persons, advocates of a “progressive” Christianity 
without definite dogmas and with morals derived from experience 
rather than from revelation, came to be known as “modernists.” 

On the other hand, a sizeable number of persons who remained 
Defense within the churches, resisted “modernism” and clung 
Historic ^ s ^ or ^ c Christianity. The most extreme defenders 
Chris- of traditional religion, including many clergymen and 
tianity members of the lower middle and agricultural classes, 
especially of “evangelical” antecedents, assumed a rigidly un- 
compromising position, affirming that the Bible was the liter- 


tionary 

“Mod- 

ernism* 


i. TJncom- ally inspired “Word of God,” denouncing the “higher 
“Funda^ cr ^ cs ” °* insisting that men could not be “de- 
mental- scended from apes,” and denying the whole doctrine 
ism” of evolution. The designation most appropriate to 

these extremists is the term originally applied to them in the 
United States — “fundamentalists.” 
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Less extreme in. opposition to “science,” but no less desirous 
of preserving historic dogmatic Christianity, were numerous 
clergymen and laymen, especially in the Catholic Church and 
in the more “conservative” Protestant churches, who viewed 
the newer intellectual difficulties somewhat like this: That 
marvellous current discoveries about the material universe did 
not and could not disprove the existence of a greater 2 «i Rec _ 
and more enduring spiritual universe; that “Darwin- onciting” 
ism” was only an hypothesis which was being con- 
fessedly weakened in certain details, and which, if with, 
true, could explain only the evolution of man’s material ® cieace 
body, not the creation and life of immortal spirits; that there 
could be no “conflict” between science rightly understood and 
theology divinely inspired; that current “higher criticism” of 
the Bible and the church was “destructive” and displayed too 
much bias, but that, if pursued “constructively” in a thoroughly 
scholarly fashion, it would but confirm the essential uniqueness 
and truth of Christianity; and that the Bible, anyway, was not 
a textbook in science, and that parts of it, as foremost fathers 
of the church had recognized, were susceptible of allegorical, 
as well as literal, interpretation. It is noteworthy that among 
those who seemed to experience no difficulty in reconciling science 
with historic Christianity were a not inconsiderable number of 
first-rate scientists such as Pasteur, Mendel, and Schwann. 

It should be borne in mind that active defenders of dogmatic 
Christianity and direct assailants of it constituted minority 
groups, and that the majority of Europeans (and Americans) 
went their usual way, evincing more and more interest in sci- 
ence, in nationalism, and in liberalism or socialism, but con- 
tinuing to adhere formally to the religion of their ancestors. In 
the latter part of the nineteenth century, church attendance, 
especially on the part of men, gradually lessened Decline 
in certain countries (for example, in Britain, France, 

Italy, and Scandinavia). The urban proletariat be- anceand 
came increasingly un-churched, and the universities IrlflueILC9 
more “ godless.” Yet Christianity was so vital a part of European 
tradition and experience — it was so intertwined with the history 
and institutions and culture of every “Western” nation — that 
it could not suddenly be shorn of a widespread popular following, 
even in an age of “realism.” At least in the crises of life, the 
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masses still went to church, to be baptized, to receive “first 
Continu- communion," to be confirmed, to be married, to attend 
ing Ad- funerals. Sundays and church holidays were still almost 
to Chris- universally observed, and no little social prestige still 
attached to church-members and church-goers. More- 
over, the number of “practicing” Christians was still relatively 
large all over Europe (and America), and there was a noteworthy 
growth of Christian missionary enterprise overseas and of Chris- 
tian “social work” in Europe. 

So far, we have spoken in general terms of Christianity in the 
nineteenth century — its continuing vitality, and its accumulating 
difficulties. Christianity, however, was no unit. It was repre- 
sented, in the nineteenth century as in the sixteenth, by the 
Catholic Church, by the Orthodox Church, and by a variety 
of Protestant Churches and sects. Now each of the major divisions 
of Christianity — Catholic, Protestant, and Orthodox 
— had distinctive traditions of its own, and therefore 
not only felt the effect of contemporary social, polit- 
ical, and intellectual movements in peculiar ways 
but also responded to them somewhat differently. It 
accordingly behooves us, if we would understand the religious 
situation in developing industrial society, to pass from general 
discussion of “abstract” Christianity to specific consideration 
of its churches and then to say something of non-Christian 
minority groups (Moslem and Jewish) which survived in tra- 
ditionally Christian lands. 


Different 
Forms of 
Chris- 
tianity 
Variously 
Affected 


4 . THE CHURCHES — CATHOLIC, PROTESTANT, AND ORTHODOX; 

MOSLEMS AND JEWS 

The Catholic Church covered the widest territory and em- 
braced the largest membership of any religious organization. It 
held to its claims of being the one and only true Church of 
Catholic Christ, the custodian and interpreter of the original 
Church deposit of faith transmitted by the Man-God to the 

Reahsm* a P° st ^ es - It retained the theology which had been 

elaborated from the fourth to the eighth century and 
during the middle ages, and the doctrines and discipline which 
had been decreed by the Council of Trent. It maintained its 
historic organization of “secular” and “regular” dergy under a 
far-flung hierarchy of bishops and archbishops headed by the 
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pope, bishop of Rome, successor of Saint Peter, and vicar of 
Jesus Christ. 1 

Against the Catholic Church, as the largest body of Christians 
and the one most intransigent in its devotion to tradition and 
most authoritarian in its manner of speaking, all the anti- 
religious and irreligious tendencies of the nineteenth century 
seemed to converge. Bourgeois merchants complained that it 
was “unprogressive” or “utopian,” idealizing asceticism and 
generosity rather than comfort and thrift, and quite too much 
concerned with aristocracy on the one hand and with peasants 
and laborers on the other. Liberals combatted its illiberalism 
and “clericalism,” and democrats criticized its monarchical 
constitution and “medieval” trappings. Nationalists opposed 
its “alien” headship and international organization and labored 
to deprive it of its independence and make it serve strictly 
national ends. Marxian socialists denounced it as a tool of 
capitalism and an opiate of the people. Materialists and positiv- 
ists and disciples of the Nietzschean will-to-power invoked 
“modern science” as a final curse against it. 

Nor was the chorus lessened by any obvious sign that the 
church was changing front. On the contrary’-, the official words 
and actions of the three popes of the second half of the nine- 
teenth century and the first decade of the twentieth — Tiie 
Pius IX (1846-1878), Leo XIII (1878-1903), and Popes of 
Pius X (1903-1914) — tended, on the whole, to empha- 4116 Era 
size the contrast and intensify the conflict between historic 
Catholicism and the most characteristic new “isms” of the 
period. These popes differed considerably from one another in 
manner and outlook and in the seeming success of their policies, 
but they were at one in directing a vigorous counter-offensive 
against “the errors of modern society’- and thought.” 

Pius IX began his pontificate with a reputation for friendliness 
to liberalism and nationalism, but the reputation was short- 
lived. The behavior of liberals, such as Mazzini, in the revolu- 
tionary upheaval of 1848 and the steadily growing 
threat of Italian nationalism against the sovereign 
independence of the supranational Papal State of 
Rome shocked him and filled him with forebodings about the 

1 On the organization and doctrine of the Catholic Church, see VciL I, pp. 136- 

144. 184-197- 
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ultimate consequences of the whole modem complex of “liberal- 
ism” and “individualism,” political, economic, and intellectual. 
From 1849 h e combined a zealous churchmanship with an un- 
compromising conservatism. While negotiating friendly agree- 
ments (concordats) with the reactionary governments of Spain 
(1851) and Austria (1855), he relied upon French troops to pre- 
serve his temporal regime at Rome; and while reestablishing 
Catholic hierarchies in the predominantly Protestant and “lib- 
eral” countries of England (1850) and the Dutch Netherlands 
(1853), he issued a series of documents against liberalism. This 
series culminated in a famous encyclical, Quanta Cura, and an 
accompanying Syllabus of Errors (1864). 

In the encyclical, Pius IX condemned the modem liberal ideas 
of extreme individualism and of the supremacy of the secular 
state over the church, and lauded the earlier ideal of the “ Chris- 
tian state” in which the church, though independent of secular 
authority, would be supported by it. The Syllabus “of the 
principal errors of our time” reproduced in abbreviated form 
“S 11 b s P e( dfi c doctrines, political as well as strictly 

of Er- philosophical and religious, which had latterly re- 
1864” ceived papal condemnation. The listed “errors” w T ere 

’ 4 of several different groups: “freethinkers "and “agnos- 

tics,” who denied or doubted the divine origin and mission of 
the church; “materialists” and “naturalists,” who repudiated 
the spiritual or subordinated it to the physical or the temporal; 
“anti-clericals” and “nationalists,” who aimed at restricting 
the freedom of the church, exalting the secular lay state, and 
overthrowing the temporal dominion (and hence weakening the 
spiritual independence) of the papacy; “liberals” and Freemasons 
and “indifferent” persons, who imagined that one religion was 
as good (or as bad) as another, or who sought to reduce the 
church to the condition of a private voluntary association, or 
who thought that the pope should reconcile himself with “modem 
society” and “modem civilization.” 

The Syllabus was not issued as ecclesiastical dogma, 1 and 
several leading Catholics, including Newman, took pains to 
explain that it was in the nature of counsel against peculiar 
developments of the time in Italy and against the “abuses” 

1 It was compiled by a committee of cardinals and was neither signed nor pro* 
mitigated by the Pope personally. 
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of modem liberalism. Nevertheless it strengthened the impres- 
sion in the minds of most non- Catholics and some Catholics 
that the papacy was conducting a crusade against modem 
society and civilization, and it evoked storms of criticism from 
“liberals” and protests from prominent statesmen. 

In 1869, while discussion of the Syllabus was still heated, 
Pius IX convened at the Vatican a general council of the Cath- 
olic Church, the first such council since that of Trent Vatican 
three centuries previously. The Vatican Council, at- Council, 
tended by nearly eight hundred prelates from all over i86 9 _i8 7 ° 
the world, reaffirmed and deepened the traditional teaching of 
the church on the relationship between faith and reason, but its 
most sensational achievement was the definition, in July 1870, 
despite earnest preliminary opposition from a minority of its 
members, of the dogma of papal infallibility. It was solemnly 
proclaimed as “a dogma divinely revealed, that the Roman 
pontiff, when he speaks ex cathedra — that is, when in I)ogina 
discharge of the office of pastor and doctor of all of Papal 
Christians, he defines, by virtue of his supreme apos- 
tolic authority, a doctrine regarding faith or morals 
to be held by the universal church — is possessed, by the divine 
assistance promised him in Blessed Peter, of that infallibility 
with which the divine Redeemer willed that His Church should 
be endowed for defining faith or morals; and that therefore 
such definitions of the Roman pontiff are per se immutable and 
independent of the consent of the Church.” 

While the Vatican Council was still in session, the Franco- 
Prussian War broke out. The French garrison which had been 
protecting the temporal sovereignty of the Pope at losg of 
Rome was withdrawn, and in September 1870 Italian Temporal 
troops of King Victor Emmanuel II seized the dty by ^g^ er ’ 
main force and effected its transformation from the 
age-long supranational city-state of the popes to the new na- 
tional capital of united Italy. 1 Pius IX protested, immured 
himself as a “prisoner” in the Vatican, and in October 1870 
prorogued the general council on the plea that it could no longer 
deliberate in requisite freedom. 

Critics of the Catholic Church were elated by the over- 
throw of the Pope’s temporal power but pained by the si- 

1 See above, p. 247, and below, p. 573. 
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multaneous definition of papal infallibility which, they feared, 
would give him a dangerous new weapon in his warfare against 
. liberalism and nationalism. Over the doctrine of pa- 
tionto pal infallibility, therefore, the storm which had been 

Church'- brewing since the Syllabus of Errors raged with un- 

intSlec- usual violence. The majority of Catholic intellectuals, 
tual pd to be sure, defended the doctrine and the mass of 
Catholics adhered to it. All the bishops accepted it, 
and only a small minority of professors and other laymen, 
chiefly in Germany and Switzerland, actually left the church 
and formed a dissident “Old Catholic” sect. On the other hand, 
non-Catholics assailed the doctrine — Protestants and agnos- 
tics, liberals and patriots, scholars and publicists, scientists 
and men of letters. And in the doctrine, a number of conspic- 
uous statesmen (including some nominal Catholics) perceived 
an astute scheme to exalt the papacy above all secular 
governments and to enable it to interfere in national politics, 
thereby restoring the reign of “medievalism” and checking 
modem progress. In Prussia, and eventually throughout 
Germany, Bismarck waged a Kulturkampf — a “struggle for 
civilization” — with the Catholic Church. In England, Glad- 
stone indited a fiery pamphlet in support of the thesis that 
Catholics could not be “good citizens.” In France, Gambetta 
arrayed the republican party under the banner of “anti-clerical- 
ism.” In Spain, the revolutionary government of the day nulli- 
fied the existing agreement with the papacy. In Italy, the liberal 
regime of Victor Emmanuel II took “ defensive ” measures against 
the church. In Austria, a liberal ministry of the time prevailed 
upon the Emperor Francis Joseph to repudiate his concordat 
with Pius IX. 1 

When Pius IX died in 1878, after the longest and one of the 
most remarkable pontificates in history, the Catholic Church 
appeared to be at losing feud with almost every 
1878-1903 European government. And the succeeding pontificate, 
almost as long, of Leo XIII (1878-1903) was the very 
period in which the rising philosophies of materialism and posi- 

1 More detailed accounts of these “anti-clerical” developments are given in 
succeeding chapters. Especially, see below, pp, 603-605, on the German Kultur- 
kampf, and pp. 542-543, on Gambetta’s activities. The most interesting— and 
important — reply to Gladstone’s pamphlet was Newman’s Letter to the Duke of 
Norfolk. 
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tivism and the researches in anthropology and comparative 
religion bade fair to undermine, at least with intellectuals, 
the fundamental faith of historic Christi ani ty. 

Yet the period proved not so disastrous for the Catholic 
Church as was anticipated by unbelievers and anti-clericals. 
Leo XIII himself was especially able and gifted. He was a man 
of slow and calm deliberation, a first-rate diplomatist, a sincere 
sympathizer with democratic and social-reform movements, and 
a scholar of considerable erudition. Moreover, he was not 
content to denounce the “errors” of the time. He perceived 
“good” as well as “evil” in modem civilization, and he had a 
genius for fostering a constructive program of Catholic action. 

In the intellectual domain, Leo XHI stood by the historic 
dogmas of Catholic Christianity, and not only renewed his 
predecessor’s condemnation of materialism, agnosticism, and 
indiflferentism, but also extolled, as a special corrective of the 
“vagaries” of modem philosophy, the medieval philosophy 
of Thomas Aquinas and promoted its revived study in Catholic 
seminaries and universities. At the same time he was anxious 
to demonstrate that there was no basis for a conflict between 
theology and science. He encouraged the study of church history 
and opened to scholars the valuable archives of the Vatican. He 
procured an eminent scientific staff and the best scientific in- 
struments for the astronomical observatory at the Vatican. 
He appointed to his college of cardinals a number of persons, 
including John Henry Newman , 1 who, while thoroughly devoted 
to the church and its teachings, were quite aware of the force 
and sincerity of the doubts which alienated many other intellec- 
tuals from Christianity. 

Of the political principles of Pius IX, Leo XHI professed not 
to change a jot or a tittle. He expressed in a series of encyclicals 
the same ideal of the “Christian state” and similar condemna- 
tions of certain features of liberalism and “ anti-clericalism.” 
Again and again, he insisted that the church was a “perfect 
society” in itself, whose authority in its own spiritual realm was, 
by divine institution, independent of, and superior to, the 
authority of any temporal state or sovereignty. Again and again, 
he asserted the “right” of the church to a privileged position 
in the state, and especially its right to maintain schools and carry 

1 See above, pp. 155-156, and below, pp. 456-437. 
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on its “ mission” without let or hindrance from the state. Yet 
Leo XIII was no partisan of any particular form of government. 
He was never a “reactionary” in the earlier sense, and he was as 
willing to negotiate with governments nominally “liberal” 
as with those nominally “conservative.” He was inclined, in- 
deed, to sympathize with the democratic trend of the time. He 
thought it quite as compatible with Christian philosophy and 
tradition as absolutism or oligarchy, and imagined that it might 
be more effectual in enlisting popular support in defense of the 
church. He looked with favor upon the development of Catholic 
political parties, popular and democratic, in Germany, in Austria, 
and in Belgium. He counselled French Catholics to accept and 
cooperate with the republican government of their country. He 
expressed admiration for the constitution of the United States. 

Leo XIII was fully aware of the social problems which the 
Industrial Revolution was creating or accentuating. He com- 
mended the efforts of clergymen and lav-men to build up a 
Catholic Catholic “social” movement which, combatting eco- 
Social nomic liberalism on the one hand and Marxian social- 
ment~and ^ sm on °^ er > wou ld aim at the “Christianizing” 
the Papal of modem industrial society. Such a movement gath- 
of n i8 C i Cal ered headwa > r ™ *k e 1870’s and 1880’s, and in 1891 
Leo Xin gave it a guiding charter in his famous en- 
cyclical, Rerum Novarum. Against Marxian Socialism, this doc- 
ument defended private property as a natural right, emphasized 
the importance of the family, protested against the exalting of the 
state, condemned the doctrine of economic determinism, and 
declared that “class is not naturally hostile to class.” On the 
other hand, against economic liberalism, it held that “labor is 
not a commodity,” that “it is shameful to treat men like chattels 


to make money by,” that the state has both a right and a duty 
to prevent the exploitation of labor, to encourage collective 
bargaining, and to enact social legislation. The encyclical 
specifically urged a wider distribution of private property, a 
fostering of industrial trade unions and agricultural cooperative 
undertakings, a restriction of the hours of employment, especially 
of women and children, and the assurance of a “living family 
wage.” It stressed the “dignity” of labor and pointed out that 
“everyone has the right to procure what is required to live.” 
It dwelt upon the part which religion in general and Christianity 
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in particular should perform in bringing about a better social 
order, and it besought the cooperation of Catholics everywhere. 

The encyclical Rerum Novanrn not only won for Leo XIII the 
title of “the workingman’s pope” but also secured for the 
Catholic Church a surer hold on the European masses. It in- 
spired the formation of Christian trade unions, which in certain 
countries, for example in Germany, Belgium, and France, soon 
counted a following second only to that of the Socialist trade 
unions. It likewise stimulated in several countries the extension 
of Catholic cooperative societies among the peasants and the 
creation of Catholic “guilds” of professional men. In Germany, 
Austria, and Belgium, all these “social” agencies proved valuable 
allies to Catholic political parties; and elsewhere, in greater or 
less degree, they exerted an indirect influence upon national leg- 
islation and public policy. 

Altogether, it may be said that, during the pontificate of 
Leo XIII, while some type of materialist philosophy was wide- 
spread among European (and American) intellectuals, and while 
religious agnosticism and political “anti-clericalism” were 
much in evidence in most countries, Catholic Christianity at 
least held its own. In several traditionally Catholic countries, 
it is true, the church seemed weaker in 1903 than in Some Set . 
1878. In Italy, there was no settlement of the ‘ ‘ Roman backs for 
question” between king and pope, and only increas- church 0 
ingly embittered relations between state and church, under 
In France, where the most ardent Catholics were apt Leo xm 
to be anti-republican, there was a marked growth of “anti- 
clerical” agitation and legislation. In Spain and Portugal, and in 
countries of Latin America, there were sporadic, and sometimes 
very tempestuous, attacks on ecclesiastical property, schools, 
and monasteries. On the other hand, Catholics put a stop to 
the Kulturkampf in Germany, regained an ascendancy 
in Austria, and obtained control of the Belgian 
government. Moreover they notably increased their 
numbers and influence in Switzerland, in the Dutch Nether- 
lands, and, most strikingly, in English-speaking countries. 

Here the increase was attributable in some part to conversion 
but in chief part to an unprecedented nineteenth-century migra- 
tion of European Catholics, particularly of the Irish, to England, 
Scotland, the United States, Canada, Australia, etc. In all these 
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countries, by the end of the nineteenth century, Catholicism 
was represented by firmly established hierarchies, by fairly large 
numbers of both “secular” and “regular” clergy, by schools, 
journals, and charities, and by an augmenting minority of the 
lay population. 

Besides, the church redoubled its missionary undertakings. 
Catholic hierarchies were reestablished in eastern Europe, and 
bishops were sent anew into Denmark and Norway. Converts 
were obtained once more in China and Japan, as well as in India. 
An “archbishopric of Carthage” was erected and companies of 
monks and nuns went out to Catholicize the “Dark Continent.” 
There was a distinct revival of monasticism: despite the hand- 
icaps put in the way by “anti-clerical” governments, the total 
membership of such famous religious orders as the Jesuit, Domin- 
ican, Franciscan, etc., increased while several newer communities, 
such as the Christian Brothers, the Marists, the Madames of the 
Sacred Heart, the Little Sisters of the Poor, and the Sisters of 
Charity, rose and flourished. There was a signal development of 
new, as well as old, popular devotions, 1 and in 1881 was inau- 
gurated a series of international eucharistic congresses. 

During the pontificate of Pius X (1903-19x4) the Catholic 
Church was troubled by several acute conflicts with national 
governments and also by the rise of “modernism” 
1903-^914 'within its own ranks. In Italy, to be sure, there was a 
slight easing of the strain between church and state. 
Pius X, though continuing (like Leo XIII and Pius IX) to regard 
himself as a “prisoner of the Vatican” and to demand the res- 
toration of the temporal sovereignty of the papacy at Rome, 
withdrew the prohibition which his predecessors had put on 
the participation of Italian Catholics in the politics of the 
Italian kingdom and encouraged the formation of a Catholic 
“popular party” to safeguard their economic, as well as ec- 
clesiastical, interests. 2 In France, however, a bitter conflict 
led to the abrogation of the concordat which had regulated the 


1 Notably, devotions of the Rosary, the Sacred Heart, etc. The dogma of the 

immaculate conception — that the Blessed Virgin was conceived without stain of 
original sin — was defined by Pope Pius DC in 1854; and Catholic devotion to the 
Virgin, as well as faith in the miraculous, was quickened by the apparitions at 
Lourdes (in France) in 1858. A' great basilica was erected here to “Our Lady of 
Lourdes” in the 1870’s, and by the first decade of the twentieth century some half 
a million persons annually were making pilgrimages to it. * See below, p. 579. 
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relations of church and state since the time of Xapoleon Bona- 
parte and to the enactment by the state of especially drastic 
“anti-clerical” legislation. 1 Almost simultaneously, legislation 
hardly less drastic was enacted against the church in Portugal, 
Spain, and Mexico. 2 

Complicating the political difficulties, moreover, was the 
persuasive contention on the part of a considerable number of 
Catholic priests and laymen — themselves obviously influenced 
by “Darwinism” and by the “higher criticism” of the Bible — 
that the church must “modernize” its teachings and discipline 
if it would recover its popular prestige and stop the << Mod _ 
leakage of intellectuals. Although these so-called emist” 
“modernists” differed among themselves about many dentin 
details, they generally held that dogma is not immuta- Catholic 
ble but evolutionary, that the basic apology for the Church 
church is less its divine origin than its human utility, that ec- 
clesiastical authority should be reformed and restrained, that 
“ science ” should be independent of the church and the findings of 
the former superior to the dictates of the latter, that religion should 
be viewed as a private matter and kept separate from the positive 
conduct of public politics and government, and that the papacy 
should not attempt to “tyrannize” over individual conscience. 

Against the “modernists,” Pius X was adamant. He had the 
Inquisition (or “Holy Office”) publish a Syllabus of their errors 
(1907), and concurrently he issued an encyclical, Pas- p apal 
cendi, denouncing “modernism” as a “summation of Condem- 
heresies.” He excommunicated several leading “mod- «Mod-° f 
ernists” — in Italy, France, Germany, England, and ernism,” 
elsewhere — and put their writings on the Index of 1907 
Prohibited Books; and he obliged all Catholic priests throughout 
the world to take a special oath against “modernism.” As a 
result of these strenuous measures, the Catholic Church was 
purged of “modernism,” and its traditional beliefs and papal 
authority were reasserted. There was some loss to the church 
of individual priests and laymen, but there was no mass secession 
in any country. 3 “Modernism” ceased to be an important move- 

1 See below, pp. 564-567- 2 See below, pp. 586, 589, 706. 

3 In Bohemia and Austria, a so-called “Los von Rom 37 (“Away from Rome”) 

movement reached large proportions early in the twentieth century, but it was 
motivated by nationalism more than by modernism, and it was eventually stayed. 
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ment within Catholic Christianity, at the very time when it 
was beco min g an ever more influential movement within Prot- 
estant Christianity. 

Protestantism displayed throughout the nineteenth century — 
and increasingly in the first decade of the twentieth — two 
Protes divergent tendencies. The one involved a marked 
tantism decline of dogmatic teaching about faith and morals 
Realism 1 tendency diametrically opposed to that of con- 
temporary Catholicism). The other involved a notable 
development of “good works” and “ritualism” and, in extreme 
instances, of what was described as “neo-Catholicism.” 

In certain respects, Protestantism seemed more adaptable 
than Catholicism to “modem civilization.” The Industrial 
Revolution began in overwhelmingly Protestant Britain, and 
Protes spread most spectacularly in predominantly Prot- 

tant estant Germany and America. Protestant apologists 

Adapta- delighted in identifying the ideal of material “prog- 
u y ress” and capitalistic “prosperity” with the “rugged 
individualism” and “sober thrift” of traditional Protestant 
ethics. The individualism of Protestantism, especially of its 
more radical forms, appeared to be peculiarly compatible with 
the individualism of modem economic liberalism and likewise 
of modem political democracy. Then, too, the major Protestant 
churches had always been national churches — the Anglican in 
England, the Presbyterian in Scotland, the Dutch Reformed in 
Holland, the Lutheran in Scandinavia, etc. — subservient to 
secular governments and responsive to patriotic emotions. They 
could accept and forward the nationalism of the nineteenth 
century more naturally and more unquestioningly than could 
the international, supranational Catholic Church. Besides, 
Protestants could invoke the “right of private judgment” to 
justify themselves in putting their own interpretations on the 
relationship between religion and science and in still remaining 
“Christian” while rejecting the creed of any church. 

Wherefore, Protestantism was not seriously disturbed by • 
conflicts between state and church; and “ anti-cleri calism, ” 
common in traditionally Catholic countries, was exceptional in 
countries traditionally Protestant. What did disturb Protestant- 
ism very seriously — far more so than Catholicism — was the 
questioning of its distinctive historic principle of religious au- 
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thority. For Protestantism, in rejecting the papacy as the 
divinely established and inspired custodian of religious tradi- 
tion, interpreter of the Bible, and supreme eccle- Acute 
siastical authority, had insisted that the Bible itself Problem 
was the sole rule of faith for Christians and their 
sole guide of conduct. And now, in the nineteenth lical 
century, doubts about the divine origin of church Autllor hy 
or papacy were eclipsed by the doubts which “Darwinism” and 
“higher criticism” cast upon the authenticity of the Bible. 
These doubts, troublesome enough to “modernist” Catholics, 
were bound to shake Protestantism to its very foundations. 

The first reaction of most Protestants to “Darwinism” and 
“higher criticism” was, generally speaking, one of hostility and 
abuse. But shortly, as the “new science” progressed ir . w(<a of 
and was popularized, it produced more complex re- Protes- 
actions, so that, by the end of the nineteenth century, taat Re- 
three distinct movements were obvious in nearly all 
Protestant churches. (1) A minority of no min al Protestants, 
including a relatively large proportion of “intellectuals,” were 
moving toward an agnostic position. Unable to square the Bible 
with “science,” they threw over the former, and, 
unable to accept Catholicism, they repudiated his- Bostic 
toric Christianity altogether. Some of them sought 
refuge in positivism (the “religion of humanity”) or in “ethical 
culture” or in “unitarianism” or in a vague “pantheism.” 
Some extremists among them displayed a fanatical zeal in 
preaching against religion, priding themselves on being “in- 
fidels,” “godless,” or “atheists,” and dwelling on the “errors” 
of the Bible and the shortcomings of clergymen. Most of the 
agnostically inclined, however, ceased to participate in any re- 
ligious services or to profess any but the haziest kind of religious 
belief. 

(2) At the opposite extreme, considerable numbers of Protes- 
tants — relatively more numerous among the masses than among 
the classes — were impelled to take a fundamentalist position, 
holding to the Bible as the literally inspired “Word of 
God” and denouncing any “scientific” explanation 
which contradicted or questioned their own traditional 
interpretation of the Bible. “Fundamentalists” were to be 
found among Lutherans and Calvinists and in the so-called 
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“low” or “evangelical ” section of the Anglican Church, but they 
were especially influential in English-speaking countries and in 
such sects as the Methodist and Baptist . 1 

( 3 ) While some Protestants became frankly agnostic and left 
their respective churches, and while others fortified their abiding 
faith with “fundamentalism,” a gradually growing number 
became modernist. That is, they remained “Protestant Chris- 
tians” in name and in actual church membership but 
3;M 0*- they subordinated church creeds and the Bible itself 
to the latest fashions in scientific speculation and 
“higher criticism.” They tended to stress the “beauty” rather 
than the “truth” of the Bible and the Christian religion, to prize 
the Holy Scriptures not as the inspired “Word of God” but as 
“great literature,” and the Founder of Christianity not as God 
but as a moral teacher or poetical idealist or social reformer. 
Indeed, they were disposed to admit that the Bible was a collec- 
tion of purely human and hence fallible stories and sermons and 
that historic Christianity, representing a syncretism of folk- 
myths and pagan cults, was but one, though probably the best, 
of evolving, uplifting world religions. “Modernists” of this sort 
had their most natural home in an “intellectual” and “unor- 
thodox” Protestant sect like the Unitarian, but they gradually 
made fruitful homes for themselves in leading theological schools, 
whether Lutheran, Calvinist, Anglican, or “evangelical.” And 
as there was no central authority in any of the Protestant 
chinches capable of combating “modernism” — as the papacy 
combated it in the Catholic Church — it was fairly rapidly 
co m municated from Protestant professors to the rising generation 
of Protestant clergymen and thence, ever more widely and 
deeply, to Protestant laymen. By the twentieth century, a 

1 The Christian Science Church, which was founded by Mary Baker Eddy (1821- 
1910) at Boston in 1879, which subsequently secured a considerable following 
in America and Europe, was nearer to “fundamentalism” than to “modernism.” 
Though “scientific” in name and “modern” in its practical solicitude for physical 
health, it was quite “evangelical” in origin and, in its faith healing and in its central 
doctrine of the reality of mind and the unreality of matter, quite antithetical to 
“Darwinism” and all other materialist science underlying “modernism.” 

Note may be taken, too, of an earlier and even more conspicuous nineteenth- 
century American offshoot of “evangelical” Protestantism, the Church of Latter- 
Day Saints (commonly called the Mormon Church). Revering its founder, Joseph 
Smith (1805-1844), as a prophet and his Book of Mormon , along with the Bible, 
as the literally inspired Word of God, it was denounced by “orthodox” Protestants 
but its- general attitude was as “fundamentalist” as theirs. 
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“ modernist” change was being wrought in Protestantism far 
more revolutionary than that religious upheaval of the sixteenth 
century in which Protestantism had originated. 

Innumerable, of course, were the gradations and shades of 
“modernism” within the Protestant churches. What distin- 
guished it as a whole was its evolutionary attitude toward religion 
in general and Christianity in particular. It perceived The 
in history a steady, ever higher evolution of man’s “Mod- 
religious experience, from primitive worship to early 
Christianity, from “superstitious” Catholicism to tion” in 
“enlightened” Protestantism, and it pointed to a 
future in which man’s religious experience would reach 
still higher stages of evolution. Such an attitude was as opposed 
to the traditional attitude of Protestantism as to that of Ca- 
tholicism. It involved a sharp reversal of the Protestant habit 
of seeking “pure religion” in an old volume and identifying 
“ecclesiastical reform” with a return to primitive Christianity. 

It also involved a curious shift of emphasis from “faith” to 
“good works.” Originally, as we know, Protestants had re- 
pudiated the Catholic doctrine of “good works” and had insisted 
that “salvation” is by “faith alone”; 1 and for a long time all 
the various Protestant churches had been insistently dogmatic. 
This stressing of dogma had been somewhat lessened in the 
eighteenth century as a result of the development of Pietism and 
Deism, 2 and now in the latter part of the nineteenth century, 
contemporaneously with the growth of “modernism,” it fell 
into notable disrepute. To a rapidly growing number of Prot- 
estants, “dogmatic” and “theological” became words of 
reproach, connoting ideas as repulsive as the word DecUlie of 
“superstitious.” But these same Protestants, as they Faith and 
ceased to dwell upon particular dogmas, evinced a Dogma 
special regard for “good works,” not of course the theological 
“good works” of medieval Catholicism, but the “good life” of 
modem humanitarianism: social “uplift,” popular education, 


public health, organized recreation, and special 
campaigns against alcoholism, political corruption, 
juvenile delinquency, and physical disease. And as 
dogmatic theology receded, moral theology receded 


Substitu- 
tion of 
“Good 
Works” 


likewise. “Good works,” according to the “modernists,” were 


1 See Vol. I, pp. 153-155, • I 93 -I 95- 


2 See Vol. I, pp. 512-519. 
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to be judged, not by any “absolute” standard •which the fathers 
of Protestantism or even the Bible had established, but by the 
“relative” standard of experimental utility. 

Altogether, “modernism” was providing a lowest common 

denominator for numerous Europeans (and Americans) who 

were Protestant in background and name, who still “felt” 

religious, and vet who were hostile or indifferent to the 
Increase ^ 

of Protes- theology in which they had been reared. Whether 
tanf Co- they were traditionally Methodists or Baptists, Con- 
operation gj-ggationalists, Presbyterians, or “broad-church” 
Episcopalians, they could stand together against “outworn 
dogmas” and, a little more vaguely, in support of “the good 
life.” Standing together — cooperation — became indeed a char- 
acteristic (and essentially novel) ideal of Protestantism in the 
latter part of the nineteenth century. 

To the realization of such an ideal the “modernist” movement 
certainly contributed; and to it contributed also the synchronous 
development of several comprehensive organizations half religious 
and half social. One of these was the “Young Men’s Christian 
Association,” founded in England in 1844 by George 
yIm.C.A. Williams (1821-1905) for the union of youthful 
“evangelical Christians” in social and religious 
comradeship. It held its first “world conference” at Paris in 
1855, and especially after 1870 it throve in the United States, 
Canada, Australia, and, to a lesser degree, all over the Continent 
of Europe. Everywhere it retained its Protestant and “ evangel- 
ical” designation, while minimizing the differences among 
Protestants and drawing their attention to social service, indus- 
trial goodwill, physical recreation, and inter-racial conciliation . 1 

Another organization was the “Salvation Army,” established 
in England in 1880 by William Booth (1829-1912) for “saving” 
slum-dwellers. Though earnestly “evangelical,” it was 
as opposed to sectarianism as to “modernism”; and 
though derided at first for its military pretensions and 
vulgar methods, its soda! work eventually won the respect of 
multitudes in Europe (and America) and elidted praise from 


1 The Y. M. C. A. now (1935) has national organizations, under a World Com- 
mittee at Geneva, in fifty-siz countries, with a total membership of 1,750,000 and 
with property and funds valued at 250 minion dollars. In 1887 a similar “Young 
Women’s Christian Association” was formed through the fusion of two earlier 
Engl i sh societies. The Y. W. C. A. now has a total membership of half a millio n. 
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such different types as King Edward VII and George Bernard 
Shaw. 

Mention should here be made, too, of Freemasonry. It had 
taken root, as we know, in the eighteenth century, 1 but in the 
latter part of the nineteenth century it flourished as 
never before. Its lodges w T ere more widespread, and masonry 
its membership more numerous. It was primarily a 
social and benevolent organization, though it had no slight 
religious significance. Inasmuch as it had been condemned by a 
succession of popes, its membership w r as now practically restricted 
to non-Catholics; and among these — Protestants, Jews, and 
agnostics — it was peculiarly influential. On the Continent of 
Europe, particularly in traditionally Catholic coun- 0n Con- 
tries, Freemasonry provided a common platform and tinent of 
a common program for various critics of Catholic Europe 
Christianity. Here it was markedly “ liberal” and “anti-clerical,” 
very potent in “radical” politics, and strongly inclined toward 
materialistic atheism. In English-speaking countries, on the 
other hand, it was more conservative, less directly political, not 
professedly anti-religious or anti-Christian, and hence English- 
remarkably effective as a solvent of sectarianism. In Speaking 
these countries, moreover, Freemasonry was imitated Countries 
by a host of “secret orders” and “benevolent fraternities,” which 
shared, surely if unconsciously, in popularizing the idea that 
Christians should be vague in what they believe and progres- 
sive in what they do. 

It must not be gathered from what we have said that there was 
any marked decline in activity or membership of the several 
Protestant churches. On the contrary, just as many persons in 
Europe (and America) were affiliated with Protestant- continu- 
ism in 1910 as in 1870 or at any earlier date (in many ing Prot- 
countries more persons were so affiliated in 1910) ; and estantism 
most of the Protestant churches were far more active in social 
work and missionary enterprise than ever before. What we have 
been pointing out is that within these Protestant churches a 
veritable revolution was taking place. Their historic creeds 
were being blurred or cast aside, and, despite the energetic 
resistance of “fundamentalists,” an increasing proportion of 
their members were adopting a “modernism” at variance with 

1 See VoL I, pp. 525-3*7- 
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“Catholic 
Counter- 
Revolu- 
tion” in 
Protes- 
tantism 


historic Protestant ideas of the Bible and of dogmatic and 
moral theology. Protestantism remained, but it tended to be a 
different thing from the Protestantism of the sixteenth and sev- 
enteenth centuries. Its one tight link with the past was its 
continuing insistence on “the right of private judgment,” and 
this in turn amply justified the retention of the name “Protes- 
tant” by “modernists.” They could go on “protesting” against 
the Roman Church and do some new “protesting” against 
“fundamentalist” beliefs and practices of their own churches. 

The outstanding development in nineteenth-century Protes- 
tantism was undoubtedly the “modernist” revolution. But 
there was another subversive development, less extensive though 
almost as sensational — a “Catholic”* counter-revolution. For 
in the nineteenth century some Protestants took to 
“protesting” against Protestantism and trying to “re- 
Catholicize” it. The impetus to such a counter-revolu- 
tion was furnished in first instance by romanticism — 
particularly the emotional sympathy it engendered for 
the middle ages and the resulting appreciation of the historic 
character and services of the Catholic Church — and eventually 
by the intellectual conviction that Protestantism, by departing 
too far from Catholic tradition and authority, was ceasing to be 
a bulwark against agnosticism. 

The “ Catholic” counter-revolution especially flourished within 
the Anglican Church. Here it was inaugurated by the so-called 
“Oxford movement,” an agitation of a group of bril- 
liant young clergymen, graduates or tutors of the 
University of Oxford, including John Henry Newman 
(1801-1890) 1 and Edward Pusey (1802-1882). These 
men, beginning as “evangelicals,” were disturbed by 
the progress of rationalism and the rise of liberalism, 
perceiving in the one a threat against religion in gen- 
eral, and in the other a menace to the privileged position of the 
Church of England. The more they thought about the danger 
of “national apostacy the more certain they became that it was 
but a natural outcome of the Protestant principle of “private 
judgment” and the Protestant practice of ecclesiastical sub- 
serviency to the lay state, and that the only remedy was for the 
church to recover its independence and reassert its authority. 

1 A portrait of Newman as a young man is reproduced above, facing p. 156. 
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But -what was “authority'’? In a series of famous tracts in the 
1830's, the leaders of the “Oxford movement” set forth the thesis 
that ‘'authority” was not alone in the individual or the Bible but 
preeminently in the church itself, and not in any particular 
Protestant body but in the “undivided Catholic Church” of the 
early centuries of the Christian era. Any modem ecclesiastical 
body which enjoyed unbroken “apostolic succession” from that 
church was a branch of the Catholic Church, and as such was 
under an obligation to be Catholic in fact as well as in name. It 
followed that the Anglican Church was not only Protestant but 
also Catholic. It should pursue a via media, a happy mean be- 
tween the extremes of “Rome” and “reform.” 

For some of the Oxford leaders (or “Tractarians,” as they were 

also styled), the via media was hard to find and keep. Newman, 

for example, the most conspicuous and gifted among them, could 

not rest content with individual interpretation of „ 

A JH ewman 

Christian tradition any more than with individual and Con- 

interpretation of the Bible. He felt the need of a con- vereioas 
tinuing authoritative voice, and his studies convinced 
him that the Pope’s had been just such a voice in the early 
church and was the same today. In 1845 Newman formally left 
the Anglican Church and joined the Roman Catholic Church. 
His example was followed, then and afterwards, by a considerable 
number of Anglicans in Britain, in the United States, and else- 
where. Indirectly at least, the “Oxford movement” was an im- 
portant factor in revivifying and extending the Catholic Church 
in English-speaking countries. 

The majority of the “Tractarians,” however — including such 
a leader as Pusey — remained within the Anglican Church; and, 
despite the unsympathetic attitude of bishops, the frowns and 
restraints of secular government, the taunts of “mod- p usey 
emist” intellectuals, and the fanatical opposition of High- 
spokesmen of the “evangelical” masses, they sue- Anglo? 
ceeded in implanting in many Anglican clergymen and Cathol- 
a considerable number of Anglican laymen an admira- 1<asm 
tion for Catholic principles and a devotion to Catholic practices. 
In this way an Anglo-Catholic “high church” party arose and 
entered into rivalry with two other parties in Anglicanism — the 
severely Protestant “low church” and the loosely modernist 
“broad church.” Moreover, the Aaglo-Catholics, though a 
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minority within the Anglican Church, were a steadily growing 
minority, and, in the face of some unpopularity associated with 
their “Romanizing" tendencies, they grew more ostentatiously 
“Catholic” in ritual as well as in creed. By the first decade of 
the twentieth century, thousands of .Anglican priests and tens 
of thousands of Anglican laymen (and a few Anglican bishops) 
were obviously intent upon “undoing” the Protestant reforma- 
tion of the sixteenth century and restoring to the Church of 
England (and its sister-churches r ) the characteristic features of 
medieval Catholicism save only the actual papal headship. 

This “Catholicizing” trend within modem Protestantism was 
evidenced most clearly and fully in the Anglican Church. But 
it was evidenced to some extent also by contemporary high- 
church developments in the Lutheran churches of Scandinavia 
and Germany, and, more strangely perhaps, by a new vogue of 
ritualism among many Protestants who were not at all “high 
church” in belief. “Evangelical” Protestants evinced 
a gradually lessening repugnance to the ornamental 
and ceremonial aspects of historic Christianity, and 
“modernist” clergymen discovered that religious rites 
and observances could provide a strong attraction for 
persons whose religious dogmas were nebulous or non-existent. 
There was a widening observance of ecclesiastical holy days and 
seasons such as Christmas, Good Friday, and Lent. There was 
a marked tendency to adorn church edifices with crosses, stained 
glass, and statues of saints, to elevate the “communion table” 
into an “altar” and embellish it with flowers and candles, and 
to enrich church services with vested choirs, elaborate organ 
music, and set forms of prayer and praise. 

To what we have been saying about Protestantism and Cathol- 
icism a few words should be added concerning the other great 
historic division of Christianity — the Orthodox communion of 
Orthodox eastern Europe. This was not a single ecclesiastical or- 
Church ganization (like the Catholic Church), nor was it a 
Realism 0 * mer€ ty nominal bond (like Protestantism) for discord- 
ant beliefs and practices. Rather it was a federation of 
churches in dose communion one with another. Originally, of 
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1 These, constituting with the Church of England the “ Anglican communion, ” are 
the Protestant Episcopal Churches of Ireland, Scotland, the United States, Canada, 
India and Ceylon, the West Indies, Australia, New Zealand, and South Africa. 
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course, it had been a single ecclesiastical organization headed by 
the Greek patriarch of Constantinople, but the nationalizing of 
the part of it in Russia 1 served as a model during the nineteenth 
century for the nationalizing of other parts of it in countries 
which now became politically independent of the Ottoman Em- 
pire. In this way, so-called “autocephalous” Orthodox churches 
were established, usually with the reluctant consent of the pa- 
triarch of Constantinople, for Greece in 1850, and in « Aut0 
the 1870’s for Serbia, Rumania, and Bulgaria, 2 while cepha- 
distinct organizations were maintained for Orthodox ^hi'ches 
Christians among the several “subject” nationalities in 
of Austria-Hungary. One distinguishing feature of Eastern 
Orthodox Christianity, then, was its organization on P 
strictly national lines and in frank subserviency to secular gov- 
ernments. Another distinguishing feature was its doctrinal unity 
and conservatism. All the several national “churches” which 
composed it vied with one another in the ardor with which they 
clung to the historic creeds, ritual, and observances of the mother- 
church at Constantinople. They frowned on the Catholic Church, 
but they held aloof from the Protestant churches. 3 

Orthodox Christianity was less obviously troubled by nine- 
teenth-century developments than Catholicism or Protestantism. 
The countries in which it was the prevailing religion were rela- 
tively “backward.” The great mass of its adherents T hp . r 
were still agricultural and illiterate, accustomed not “Back- 
to question but to conserve their ancestral cult. Nor 
was there any serious conflict in these countries be- 
tween church and state, between Christianity and nationalism. 
Practically, each Orthodox Church was a national institution and 
an agency of a particular state, controlled by it and helping to 
forward its ends and to protect it against revolution. Naturally, 
the sovereigns and leading patriots of the state were especially 
intent upon maintaining and fostering the church. 

Beneath the surface, however, lurked dangers for Orthodox 

1 See Vol. I, pp, 1 90-194. 

2 The Bulgarian Orthodox Church was established without the consent of the 
patriarch of Constantinople, and has been denied full communion with the other 
Orthodox churches. 

3 "High churchmen” in the Anglican Church — the Anglo-Catholics — emphasized 
the similarities between their position and that of the Eastern Orthodox Churches. 
The Orthodox responded politely but with no great enthusiasm. 
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Christianity. There was danger in the steady indigenous growth 
of dissenting sects in the Russian Empire, 1 and much graver 
Impend- danger in the gradual importation, from the West, of 
ing machine industry and its novel intellectual attendants 

Dangers —liberalism, materialism, “higher criticism,” “real- 
ism,” Marxian socialism. These novelties did not immediately 
affect the mass of peasantry, but they did contribute to the 
spread of religious indifferentism among the middle classes 
and to more or less open manifestation of hostility to the 
Orthodox Church on the part of “intellectuals” and urban 
workingmen. And the very fact that the church was the 
devoted ally of the existing rdgime signified that any social 
revolution was almost certain to involve a revolt against Ortho- 
dox Christianity. 

Throughout the nineteenth century, Europe still harbored, as 
in previous centuries, two religious minorities of considerable im- 
portance — the Jewish and the Moslem. The Moslem minority 
was concentrated in southeastern Europe and comprised the 
The governing classes (and a portion of the masses) in what 
Moslem remained of the Ottoman Empire and smaller and less 
Minority influential groups in adjacent (and predominantly 
Christian) countries which had latterly been freed 
from Turkish dominion — southern Russia, Hungary, and the 
Balkan states. The- Moslem minority had dwindled as the mili- 
tary fortunes of the Ottoman Turks ebbed, but it was still an 
important minority, more important than its actual numbers 
would signify. It was resolute, even fanatical, in its loyalty to 
Mohammed and the Koran, and seemingly impervious to rea- 
soned conversion; and it was backed up by the much larger, and 
still expanding and aggressive, Islam outside Europe — in Asia, 
Tsiam Africa, and the East Indies. Moreover, all Islam was 
in Age of treated with increasing tenderness and circumspection 
Realism by so-called Christian Powers of Europe (notably 
Great Britain, France, and Russia) as these, in pursuit of the 
“new imperialism,” enlarged their extra-European territories and 
acquired more and more Moslem subjects. 

At least until 1910, Islam as a whole showed few signs of de- 
cline or disintegration. There were, to be sure, the same internal 
dissensions as had long characterized it: continuing differences 

1 See Vol. I, pp. 364, 517. 
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about the caliphate between Sunnites and Shiites. 1 chronic quar- 
rels among various sects, recurrent disputes among theologians 
and legists. More recently and more ominously, there was con- 
siderable infiltration of Western ideas and practices conducive to 
laxity in observance and scepticism in belief. Especially, the 
spread of liberalism and nationalism among the younger genera- 
tion of Moslems threatened to undermine the conservative laws 
and customs of Islam and its traditional cosmopolitanism. Never- 
theless the realization of such threats was still largely in the 
future. Not until after 1910 did the impact of ‘‘modem civiliza- 
tion” on the Moslem world produce revolutionary consequences. 

The Jewish minority was dispersed all over Europe, and in 

America, northern Africa, and western Asia. 2 In eastern Europe, 

where the Jews were most numerous, they maintained ^ 

a community life of their own — social and cultural as Jewish 

well as religious — sharplv differentiated from the life Minority 
. . xn Europe 

of the Christian peoples among whom they resided; 

and here they continued to suffer (especially in Russia and 
Rumania) from galling restrictions on their personal freedom of 
occupation and education, from spasmodic persecution, and from 
occasional mob violence. On the other hand, the Jews of central 
and western Europe had undergone, since the “Enlightenment” 
of the eighteenth century and in harmony with the liberalism of 
the nineteenth century, a gradual “emancipation” Gradual 
from restrictive legislation and had adapted themselves 
to “modem civilization.” 3 Particularly in western 
and southern Europe (in Great Britain, the Nether- 
lands, France, Italy, etc.), and only a little less so in 
Germany and Austria, they had come by 1870 to enjoy full rights 
of citizenship and to be hardly distinguishable from their fellow 
citizens except that they were still called “Jews” and were still 
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1 On Sunnites and Shiites, see Vol. I, p. 13, and on the early history of Islam in 
general, see Vol. I, pp. 9-17, 32, 66, 136m, 223, 232-233, 259-260, 325-327? 377 ~$%i- 

2 In 1910 the total Jewish population of the world was estimated at 11,500,000, 
distributed as follows: 5,215,000 in the Russian Empire (mainly in the Ukraine 
and Poland); 2,085,000 in Austria-Hungary; 1,785,000 in the United States; 607,000 
in the German Empire; 463,000 in the Ottoman Empire (including 78,000 in Pales- 
tine); 275,000 in northern Africa; 250,000 in Rumania; 240,000 in Great Britain; 
110,000 in the Dutch Netherlands; 95,000 in France; 55,000 in Italy; 50,000 in 
Persia; and 270,000 widely scattered elsewhere. 

3 On the beginnings of Jewish emancipation in the era of the “Enlightenment,” 
see Vol. I, pp. 529-532. 
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attached, at least sentimentally, to the Jewish religion. These 
Jews exerted an influence from 1870 to 1910 out of all proportion 
to their actual numbers. Many of them were conspicuous in 
business — in capitalistic industry, trade, and banking; others, in 
science, in education, in the arts, in journalism, or in patriotic or 
humanitarian undertakings ; others, in F reemasonry and ‘ ‘ liberal ’ ’ 
politics. Some among them took an active part in “radical” 
movements, notably in Marxian Socialism. And, whether so- 
cialist or liberal, they were apt to be “anti-clerical” and hostile 
to anything savoring of “reaction.” 

In the novel circumstances of the nineteenth century, the 
traditional Jewish religion was greatly troubled — even more so, 
Judaism on the whole, than Christianity. Historically, Judaism 
“Modem was a region, based not only on the ancient 

Civiliza- Hebrew Bible with its story of God’s marvellous deal- 
tion ” ings with His “chosen people” and its prophecy of a 
wondrous national “messiah,” but also on the progressive elab- 
oration, written and oral, of an essentially tribal way of life — 
social, ceremonial, and dietary. For centuries, Jews had been 
regarded, alike by themselves and by others, not only as ad- 
herents of a peculiar religion, but also as members of a separate 
nationality. Now, Judaism was confronted with two distinct, 
yet related, problems: that of preserving its “tribal” character 
and separate community life in the face of spreading liberalism 
Tr; n ^ g of and mounting nationalism throughout Europe; and 

Jewish that of preserving its “religious” faith against the 

Reaction ^sing fl ooc j 0 f materialist philosophy, biblical criticism, 
and “modernism.” On these problems, Jews divided into three 
camps. 

(1) Some, chiefly in eastern Europe, remained rigidly “or- 
thodox,” resisting “higher criticism” and holding to all the 
traditional Jewish laws and observances. (2) Some, 
i^Ortho- inducing the majority in central and western Europe ' 
(and in America), became “reformed” (which was 
another name for “modernist”). In various ways, these ration- 

Re _ alized and universalized their religion, lessening its 

formed, ceremonial observances, softening or neglecting its 

ernist” 0d " s P ec ^ a * ^ aws > an ^ approximating it to the contemporary 
Unitarian and “Ethical Culture” movements in Prot- 
estant Christianity. (3) A small but perceptibly growing number 
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in almost ever}’ country, while still thinking of themselves as 
Jews in “race, 5 ' drifted away from the Jewish religion 
whether orthodox or reformed, severed any connec- jostle 
tion with the synagogue, and became frankly agnostic 
or enthusiastically Marxian. 

In general, the Jews seemed to be losing whatever unity and 
cohesion they had possessed. The earlier cleavage over “purity 
of race 55 between Sephardic Jews (those of Spain and Portugal) 
and Ashkenazic Jews (those of Germany and eastern Europe) 
was now complicated by dissension between orthodox and 
reformed, between believers and agnostics, between friends and 
foes of absorption into the national life of the countries in which 
Jews resided. 

Complicating the Jewish situation still more was the external 
development, in the latter part of the nineteenth century, of 
nationalistic anti-Semitism. We have indicated that of 
European “liberalism 55 had been favorable to Jewish Anti- _ 
“emancipation 55 and “absorption”; and so long as Semitism 
European nationalism was preponderantly “liberal,” fairly rapid 
progress was made (at least in central and western Europe) in 
breaking down political and cultural barriers between Jews and 
non- Jews and in accustoming both to submerge religious and 
“racial” differences in a common patriotism. But gradually, 
as we have also indicated, nationalism was intensified and liber- 
alism waned or was modified. By the i88o 5 s an extreme and 
essentially illiberal nationalism was not only directing the public 
policies of European states toward neo-mercantilism, imperial- 
ism, and militarism, but also inspiring popular agitation within 
each state against any minority of its citizens who were presumed, 
by reason of racial or social peculiarities or international affilia- 
tions, to be lacking in perfect devotion to the national institu- 
tions and ideals of the majority. In the circumstances, it was 
but natural, for example, that German nationalists who waged a 
Kulturkampf against the Catholic Church, campaigned against 
Marxian socialism, and strove to “Germanize” subject Poles, 
Danes, and Alsatians, should also react against Jews. Such 
reaction was by no means confined to Germany. It was amply 
evident, simultaneously, in Russia, in Rumania, in Austria, in 
France, and it was echoed elsewhere. 

Of particular phases of anti-Semitism in the several countries, 
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in Anti- 
Semitism 


we shall speak in later chapters. 1 Here we may remark its general 
_. „ character and some of its general effects. It did not 

ciai Note profess to oppose the Jewish religion as such. Rather, 

its concern was with the Jewish “race.” With much 
parading of “scientific” theory about biology and 
eugenics, it preached the doctrine that the “Semitic” inheritance 
of Jews endows them with physical and mental traits different 
from, and repugnant to, the traits inherent in Aryans or “true 
Europeans,” 2 and hence renders them a permanently “alien” 
and potentially corrupting body in the several European nations. 
To this basic “racial” doctrine were related certain nationalist 
and economic charges against the Jews: that they were “inter- 
national” and cowardly, and disposed to sacrifice national inter- 
ests and national honor to their own ambitions; that in their 
eagerness to make money they were thoroughly unscrupulous 
and largely responsible for the exploitation of workingmen, the 
impoverishment of peasants, and the high cost of living; and, 
somewhat paradoxically, that in their hatred for European civ- 
ilization they were active in such a revolutionary movement as 
Marxian Socialism. However preposterous these charges were 
in themselves, especially when levelled at the whole Jewish 
people, they were accepted, in an age of mounting nationalism 
and of much loose talk about “race,” as substantially true 
not only by imbalanced agitators but by some “intellectuals” 
and by sizeable groups among the masses; and the attendant 
propaganda quickened anti-Jewish prejudice in the minds of 
many persons (including some statesmen) who were not expressly 
“anti-Semitic.” 


The rise of anti-Semitism in the 1880’s did not actually lead 
to any legal discrimination against Jews, except in Russia and 
Rumania. Yet it complicated the domestic politics of other 
(and more democratic) countries, and it widely fostered a social 
discrimination against Jews. Its most significant consequences, 
however, were for the Jews themselves. Suffering from social 
ostracism and from imputations against their “racial” character, 


1 See bdow, pp. 561 - 563 , 608 , 635 , 646 - 647 , 649, 6 77. 

2 This doctrine was “scientifically” formulated before Weismarm had cast 
grave doubt on the inheritance of acquired characters. It should also be noted 
that neither “ Semites ” nor “Aryans” constitute “races” in the strict biological 
sense. Basically, both are linguistic and cultural groups, with much “mixed” 
blood. 
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they became acutely “race-conscious” and thereby were attached 
to an idea of ethnic unity transcending religious and cultural dif- 
ferences. Suffering, too, from actual governmental op- T . 
pression in eastern Europe, numerous Jews emigrated Reaction 
thence to regions where at least there were no legal 
handicaps, to Germany for example, and, in largest 
numbers, to the United States. Suffering, moreover, from nation- 
alist taunts that Jews everywhere were “aliens,” some of them — 
the so-called Zionists — formulated a nationalism of their own, 
maintaining that the Jews were a distinct nationality and that 
an independent national state should speedily be erected for 
them in Palestine. 

The leading apostle of Zionism was Theodore Herzl (1860- 
1904), an Hungarian Jew, who enunciated its principles and 
program in 1896, convoked its first general congress Zionism 
at Basel the following year, and soon obtained for it 
an enthusiastic popular following among Jews in many lands. 
Zionism was political and cultural rather than religious; by 
seeking to draw together Orthodox and Reformed Jews and 
Jews who were such only by “race,” it clearly subordinated 
religion to nationalism. And it proved to be still another source 
of dissension to Judaism. For most Jews had no thought of 
settling in Palestine, and many of them were hostile to Zionism 
elsewhere, either on principle or on the tactical ground that 
espousal of it might compromise their existing citizenship. On 
the whole, nevertheless, if nineteenth-century developments were 
emphasizing Jewish differences in religion, politics, and eco- 
nomics, they were bringing Jews into new prominence and were 
reuniting them in sentimental bonds of race and nationality. 

5. MISSIONARY ENTERPRISE 

To the foregoing account of historic religious groups in 
nineteenth-century Europe — Catholic Christians, Protestant 
Christians, Orthodox Christians, Moslems, and Jews — must be 
added a few words about the religious significance of the con- 
tacts which the Industrial Revolution and capitalistic imperial- 
ism were multiplying in the nineteenth century between Europe 
and the other Continents. This significance was twofold: first, 
outside Europe, a remarkable invigoration and extension of 
Christian missions; and second, within Europe, a less obvious 
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but bv no means negligible response to Asiatic religions and 
philosophies. 

Christianity had always been a conspicuously missionary reli- 
gion, and ever since its beginning successive waves of proselyting 
Chris- zeal and labor had expanded its professed follow- 
tianity ing ever more widely: throughout the Mediterranean 

Mission- world in the first five centuries, into England in the 
ary _ sixth century, into central Europe in the seventh and 
Religion eighth centuries, into northern Europe in the tenth, 
eleventh, and twelfth, throughout the American continents and 
into the Philippines and India (and temporarily into China and 
Japan) in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. The nine- 
Especially t een lh century, however much or little it may have 
So in 19th -weakened Christianity in Europe, witnessed at any 
Century ra t e a new wave Q f Christian expansion outside 
Europe — in Asia, Africa, and Australasia — and in this latest 
wave Catholics, Protestants, and Orthodox participated. 

The Catholic Church, under whose auspices and in whose 
behalf the greater part of earlier missionary work had been done, 
Catholic 311 important part in nineteenth-century mis- 

Mission- sions. Under the continuing central direction of the 
ary Enter- p a p a l “Congregation of the Propaganda,” which had 
pns,e been established at Rome by Gregory XV back in 
1622, and with more liberal financial aids from the laity, particu- 
larly from the “Society for the Propagation of the Faith,” which 
was founded at Lyon (in France) in 1822 and soon had branches 
in many other countries, an increasing number of Catholic 
missionaries went out from Europe to convert the “heathen.” 

In the training of missionaries, the famous Society of Foreign 
Missions at Paris (which had been founded in 1658) held first 
place, but was supplemented more and more, not only by the 
renewed activity of Jesuits, Franciscans, Dominicans, etc., but 
also by the creation of new societies and institutions — in Italy 
(1850), in Belgium (1863), in England (1866), in Germany (1875). 
A new and notably effective French society — that of the “White 
Fathers” — was established by Cardinal Lavigerie in 1868 for 
special work in Africa. By 1910 Catholic missionaries in Africa, 
Asia, and Oceania numbered about 41,000, comprising (in round 
figures) 8,000 European priests, 6,000 native priests, and 27,000 
sisters and lay brothers. 
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This new wave of Catholic missionary endeavor produced 
results. At the beginning of the nineteenth century, the Philippine 
Islands were the only part of the world outside Europe and 
America where the Catholic Church was established firmly and 
with as large a native following as it had ever had. Japan and 
China had been closed to it. 1 The number of Catholics in India 
had shrunk to barely 350,000. There were no Catholics in Indo- 
China or Oceania and hardly any in Africa. In the course of 
the nineteenth century, however, a remarkable change Result i ng 
occurred. Catholic missionaries reentered China in Catholic 
1842 and Japan in 1861 ; they settled in Korea, Indo- Gains 
China, Oceania, and Africa; and they redoubled their efforts in 
India. Catholic hierarchies were newly created for China in 
1875, f° r India in 1886, and for Japan in 1S91. When the cen- 
tury closed, Catholics numbered about two and a quarter million 
in India, slightly over a million in China, some sixty thousand 
in Japan, close to sixty thousand in Korea, and two and a half 
million in Africa. 2 

Protestant Christians had evinced, prior to the nineteenth 
century, comparatively little interest in foreign missions. 3 Just 
on the eve of this century, however, an awakening of Protes- 
interest was indicated and stimulated among English- t f Lnt Mis ~ 
speaking Protestants by the organization of a “ Baptist Enter- 
Society for Propagating the Gospel among the Hea- P rise 
then” (1792), 4 a Presbyterian and Congregationalist “London 
Missionary Society” (1795), and an Anglican ‘‘Church Mission- 
ary Society” (1799). Other Protestant churches and sects, in 
Britain and the United States and also on the continent of 
Europe, speedily caught the contagion, and by the middle of the 
century dozens of Protestant missionary societies were competing 
with one another and with Catholic missionaries in efforts to 

1 On the closing of these countries to Christian missionaries, see below, pp. 714, 
722. 

2 For a summary view of general religious statistics about the year 1910, see 
Appendix 3. 

3 Exceptional was the missionary enterprise of the Moravian Brethren in the 
eighteenth century and of the Anglican 4< Society for the Propagation of the Gospel 
in Foreign Parts” (founded in 1701). 

4 The leading spirit in this society — and the most influential pioneer of Protestant 
missionary enterprise — was William Carey (1761-1834), an English Baptist, who 
was notably successful as a missionary in India and eminent as a scholarly student 
of Indian languages. 
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Christianize the peoples of the non-European world. By 19x0 
the number of active Protestant missionaries totalled over 
Resultin *8,000, comprising 13,000 Europeans and Americans 
Protes- S (5,700 clergymen, 2,800 laymen, and 4,500 unmarried 
women) and 5,000 native clergymen. And by this 
time Protestantism in one form or another was the 
religion of one and a half million persons in India, a quarter 
of a million in China, eighty thousand in Japan, and two and a 
half million in Africa. 

Since the sixteenth century the Orthodox Church of Russia 
had been steadily expanding over northern Asia, in measure as 
Russian emigrants settled in Siberia and Russian tsars extended 
Orthodox ^heir political sway and ecclesiastical patronage. In 
Mission- the nineteenth century, it became more zealously 
ary Enter- proselyting. It sponsored missions not only among the 
PiSS ° natives of eastern Siberia, the Aleutian Islands, and 
Alaska, but also in China and, beginning in 1863, in Japan. 
In the last-named country it fathered the creation of a native 
and nominally independent Orthodox Church. By 1910, Orthodox 
Christianity had fifteen million followers in Asia. 

Altogether, in the first decade of the twentieth century, Chris- 
tianity was professed outside the traditionally “European” or 
“Western” world by some forty-one million persons, of whom 
the majority were the fruit of nineteenth-century missionary 
activity. But there were other, and more incalculable, fruits of 
such activity. For, while the number of actual converts to 
Chris- Christianity constituted a very small proportion of the 
tianity as populations of India, China, Japan, and even Africa, 
hi^Eu- ^ s ^ ou ^ be remembered that Christian missionaries 
ropeaniz- were a most effective agency (along with traders and 
World 16 industrial capitalists) for spreading at least the ex- 
ternals of “Western” civilization among a large part 
of those populations and thus contributing to the “Europeaniza- 
tion” of the whole world. Especially through the numerous 
schools and hospitals which missionaries established, many na- 
tives who did not become Christian acquired at any rate a 
taste for the education, the science, the machin ery, the clothing, 
and the sports of contemporary Europe. 

Besides, many natives who retained an attachment to the 
religion of their ancestors — to Hinduism, Buddhism, Taoism, or 
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Shintoism, as the case might be — tended more and more, under 
the influence of Christian teaching and example, to interpret 
their own religion in “modem ” terms and to invest 
it with ethical principles borrowed more or less con- of^'West- 
sciously from Christianity. It would be going too far to era” 
assert that Hinduism or Buddhism was transformed; Vanity on 
these great historic religions remained for the mass of “East- 
their disciples what they had previously been. But for 
“intellectuals,” the impact of Christianity and “West- 
ern” civilization on the “East” gradually wrought a veritable 
revolution: a few accepted Christianity; a larger number became 
agnostic; and some turned to “reform movements,” seeking to 
reconcile their traditional faith with modern developments. 

The multiplying contacts of “West” and “East,” through 
nineteenth-century Christian missions (and the Industrial Rev- 
olution), had results for the East, and for the West also. Un- 
doubtedly the most important, of which we shall speak later in 
considerable detail, was the resurgence of economic and political 
imperialism among the Great Powers of Europe (and America). 
Noteworthy here, however, was the heightening interest of “in- 
tellectuals” of the “West” in the civilizations of the 
“East.” This was evidenced by European artists — by of^East- 
literary men , 1 and by painters like the French impres- era” Re- 
sionists and Whistler who tried to be “Japanese,” or «yyest-° n 
by a “modernist” painter like Gauguin who preferred era” 
“primitive” Tahiti to sophisticated Paris. It was 
evidenced, too, by European scholars who produced 
learned tomes, ever bigger and more abundant, about the lan- 
guages and customs, religions and antiquities of the Orient and 
who, through extensive translation, made available to Western 
readers the “classics” of India and China and the Moslem world. 
It was evidenced likewise by a novel vogue in “Christian” 
Europe (and America) of Oriental philosophies and religions. 

1 A notable example was Pierre Loti, the pen-name of Julien Viaud (1850-1923), 
a French naval officer who wrote between 1876 and 1903 a series of autobiographical 
romances famous for their exotic style and for their sympathetic treatment of 
exotic peoples — Turks, Senegalese, Moroccans, Tahitians, Japanese, and Hindus. 
Another notable example was Lafcadio Hearn (1850-1904), who, bom in the Ionian 
Islands, the son of an Irish soldier and a Greek mother, served a journalistic ap- 
prenticeship in the United States and thence betook himself in 1891 to Japan, where 
he “went native,” married a Japanese wife, adopted Buddhism, and won inter- 
national fame by a series of charming books about Japan. 
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In the “West,” there was little or no organized propaganda 
by Moslems, Buddhists, or Hindus, such as Christians were 
conducting in the “East.” Yet many “Westerners,” as they 
grew sceptical or “modernist” about Christianity, developed a 
high appreciation, perhaps more romantic than realist, of the 
“spirituality” and “profundity” of traditional Oriental thought 
and an enthusiasm for the “beauty” and “nobility” of the 
ancient sacred books and cults of the East. In some extreme 
cases, a special adaptation of non-Christian religion was made 
and preached. For example, Helena Blavatsky (1831-1891), a 
Russian lady and inveterate traveller, founded at New York 
in 1875 a “Theosophical Society” to promote the 
ophy S " “universal brotherhood of humanity” through the 
study of comparative religion and philosophy and 
particularly through the propagation of the “occult wisdom” of 
the East. Under Madame Blavatsky and her celebrated disciple 
and successor, Annie Besant (1847-1933), an Englishwoman who 
had been an ardent atheist and socialist, Theosophy became a 
modified Hinduism, with headquarters in India and with a 
hundred thousand followers in Europe and America. Or, again, 
a somewhat smaller number in Europe (and America) adhered 
Bah&ism to a sect which originated with a Persian 

Moslem in 1844 and which gradually evolved the 
doctrine that Christ and Mohammed (and other great religious 
teachers, including the founder of Bahaism) are all equally man- 
ifestations of a Holy Spirit intent upon assuring world unity. 

At the beginning of the twentieth century, most metropolitan 
centres of Europe and America had groups of intellectuals or 
would-be intellectuals who curiously combined with a 
Thought” devotion to science and material ease and “social 
uplift” a penchant for religious novelties — for Theoso- 
phy or Bahaism, for spiritualistic s6ances with mediums, for 
personal attachment to mysterious mahatmas and yogis, or for 
more nebulous worship of what was termed “New Thought.” 


Simultaneously, in ethical-culture societies which were arising 
and in “radical” Protestant churches which were becoming 
ultra-modernist, respect was being inculcated for 
Culture” ah the great “prophets” of the human race — for 
Confucius, Gautama Buddha, Laotse, Moses, and Mo- 
hammed, no less than for Jesus — and their collective moral teach- 
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ings, divorced from their several “ dogmas,” were being drawn 
upon to provide a spiritual and ethical setting for contemporary 
material progress. “ Progressive ” people were apt to perceive 
in these urban religious novelties, as well as in the advance of 
science and in the multiplication and extension of machine- 
industry, sure signs of the passing of narrowly Christian Euro- 
pean civilization into a broadly humanitarian world civilization. 




CHAPTER XX 


BRITAIN, 1867-1914 



I. TEE WORKSHOP AND BANKER OE THE WORLD 

flROGRESS in machine industry was more 
marked in Great Britain than in any other 
country. 1 The Industrial Revolution had 
begun in Britain and had there produced 
significant effects a generation or two before it 
spread to other countries. The lead which 
Britain thus obtained in manufacturing, com- 
merce, and banking, she kept throughout the nineteenth century 
and throughout the “age of realism,” down at least to 1914. 

Other countries, to be sure, underwent progressive industri- 
alization after 1870: Germany and the United States, most 
notably; France and Austria and Italy, considerably; and, in vary- 
ing degrees, all the countries of western and central Europe — 
and Russia and Japan, Canada and Australia, and even India. 
But while Britain no longer had a monopoly of industrial ma- 
Britain’s chinery, while she felt the increasing competition of 
Industrial industrial rivals, while her commerce and capital 
Leader- constituted a gradually lessening proportion of the 
world’s commerce and capital, the loss to Britain 
was relative and not absolute. From 1870 to 1910, Britain 
went on producing more and more goods, selling them farther and 
farther afield, and accumulating more and more wealth. Despite 
new competition, she continued to be, par excellence, the workshop 
and the banker of the modem world. 

In Britain, factories and foundries, mine-shafts and collieries, 
were ever multiplying; the network of roads and railways, tele- 
graph and telephone lines, was becoming ever more intricate; 
and to and from her seaports was borne an ever mounting 
tonnage of imports and exports. Every year from 1867 to 1914 
witnessed a larger British production and export of coal, iron, 
1 Except Belgium, which was very much smaller. 
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machinery, cottons, woollens, linens, hardware, pottery, glass, 
boots and shoes, hosiery, and machine-made lace, while at the 
British ports of Glasgow and Belfast were the world’s biggest 
shipbuilding yards. 

Britain’s population grew and shifted proportionately with 
her industrialization. In the island of Great Britain (embracing 
England, Wales, and Scotland), where the bulk of big Growtil 
industry was carried on, the population increased by of Popu- 
giant strides, from ten and a half million in 1801, to latlon 
sixteen and a quarter million in 1831, to twenty-six million 
in 1871, and on to almost forty-one million in 1911. 

In the other island of “Little” Britain (that is, Ireland), only 
industrialized Belfast greatly increased in population. The 
population of Ireland as a whole, largely agricultural . 

and once almost as numerous as that of Great Britain, Agricul- 
declined from eight million in 1841 to five and a quar- 
ter in 1S71 and to four and a quarter in 19x1. All 
this decline is accounted for by the stream of emigration which 
flowed from agricultural Ireland to industrial centres in America 
not only, but also in Scotland and England. That Ireland re- 
mained chiefly rural only intensified the urbanizing and in- 
dustrializing of Great Britain. 

For in this larger island, too, industrialization was attended 
by an incessant migration from farm to factory, from country- 
side to city. Instead of a relatively even distribution Shi ft of 
of population all over Great Britain, there was now Popuia- 
a significant concentration of the entire nineteenth- 4,011 
century increment (and some besides) in seven distinct regions: 
(1) London and its environs (with a population in 1911 almost 
equalling the whole of England’s in 1801) ; (2) South Lancashire, 
including Manchester and Liverpool; (3) Northumberland, with 
Newcastle as focus; (4) West Yorkshire, around Leeds and 
Sheffield; (5) the Midlands, with Birmingham as centre; 

(6) South- Wales, with its coal fields and port of Cardiff; and 

(7) the Scottish region centring in Glasgow. 

One British industry— and only one — suffered serious loss, not ' 
only relatively but absolutely, during the period from Brit j sll 
1867 to 1914. That was agriculture. Of the early -Agri- 
effects of capitalism and the Industrial Revolution culture 
on British agriculture, we have elsewhere spoken: how it was 
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“industrialized” by capitalistic investment and enterprise, by 
“enclosures” and farm machinery and scientific fertilizers; how 
it was stimulated by the growth of cities and their mounting 
demand for its products and simultaneously by the increasing 
ease with which its products could be transported to the cities; 
and how, despite the diminution of farm labor and the repeal of 
the protectionist com laws, it flourished abundantly for the three 
decades after 1840 and netted British landlords a handsome 
profit. 1 About 1874, however, the tide of British agricultural 
prosperity turned, and rapidly ebbed. 

At first, the ebb was viewed as a temporary phenomenon, a 
natural but passing effect of the widespread economic “depres- 
sion ” of 1873-1874, which was itself a result of over-speculation, 
of the Franco-Prussian War, and of the American Civil War, and 
which adversely affected manufacturing as much as agriculture, 
on the Continent of Europe and in America as much as in Britain. 
But while British manufacturing and commerce soon recovered 
and again forged ahead, the ebb of British agriculture became 
chronic. From the 1870’s British farmers were staggered by an 
Damag- astounding rise of grain-growing in the United States 
ingEf- and Argentina, Canada and Australia, and by still 
For eig n more astounding expansion of overseas shipping 
Competi- whereby the plentiful cheap grain of those hitherto 
distant countries came flooding into British cities and 
underselling British-grown grain. In the circumstances, the grain 
area of England and Wales shrank from eight and a quarter 
million acres in 1871 to five and three-quarters in 1901; and the 
financial profits from what remained tended to disappear. 

For a time, the decrease of grain-growing was partially offset 
by an increase of pasturage and animal husbandry. But by the 
1890’s, thanks to the development of refrigeration for long-dis- 
tance shipments, British cities were obtaining most of their meat, 
as well as their grain, from the United States and Argentina, 
Canada and Australia. Not even British dairy products — or 
the woollen staple of Britain — were proof against foreign com- 
petition: the importation of cheese rose in twenty years by more 
than a third, that of butter was doubled, that of wool was more 
than doubled. By the end of the nineteenth century, Great 
Britain was depending on the outside world — chiefly on America 
1 See above, pp. 35-40. 
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— not only for cotton and the bulk of other raw materials for her 
factories, but also for most of the food for her congested industrial 
population. British farmers simply could not meet the newer 
foreign competition. They were handicapped by a soil less 
naturally fertile, and, even more seriously, by an aris- special 
tocratic landholding system under which most of them Handi- 
were mere tenants rather than real owners 1 and hence Bri tish 
were expected to make enough money from farming Agricul- 
not only to support themselves but also to pay fairly ture 
large rents to noble landlords. And the one advantage which 
they had possessed of proximity to their markets was now being 
overcome by the speed and cheapness of oceanic transportation. 

The decline of British agriculture was platonically lamented, 
but little or nothing was actually done to arrest it. Already when 
it began, the agricultural population was too small a fraction of 
the total population of Great Britain — about a sixth — to be able 
to exert any great or decisive influence, as a class, upon govern- 
mental policy or legislation. The landholding aristocracy, though 
still very influential in government, was now as much identified 
with banking, trade, or manufacturing as with agriculture. Land- 
lords complained that they could not make their ancestral estates 
“pay,” but the persons who suffered most were usually their 
tenants and farm laborers. These persons might better their lot 
only by migrating to industrial centres or foreign fields. Land- 
lords, on the other hand, could continue to derive pleasure, if not 
profit, from their country estates; they could transform them 
into parks and hunting grounds with the profits which they 
reaped from urban business. Indeed, the decline of British 
agriculture only emphasized the rdle of Britain as the world’s 


capital workshop and banker. It seemed but a natural 
division of labor among the nations that Britain 
should manufacture for the others and, in turn, be 
fed by them. The survivals of historic agriculture in 


Industrial 
Concen- 
tration in 
Britain 


Britain would be largely recreational and picturesque, a side- 


attraction of cottages and hedges, manor houses and flower 


1 The number of persons in England and Wales owning more than one acre of 
land was about 150,000, or less than I /i7o of the total population, and of this 
number 2,250 were landed aristocrats who owned almost a half of all the cultivated 
land. It is noteworthy that at the same time France, with a population only a third 
larger, had some 5,600,000 landed proprietors, and Belgium, with a population of 
but 7,000,000, had as many as 1,000,000 landowners. 
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gardens, golf links and game preserves, for the British capitalist 
and the visiting tourist. 

British noblemen and gentlemen — and social pretenders among 
the middle class — might play on country estates, but their work 
was more and more in urban offices, in the management of fac- 
tories, collieries, foundries, railways, steamship lines, public utility 
corporations, insurance companies, banks and brokerage houses, 
in the maintenance of Britain’s premier position in the industry 
and trade and capitalism of the modern world. 

For Great Britain was the leading commercial as well as in- 
dustrial country; and the value of her foreign commerce steadily 
rose. Already in 1865 it was 418 million pounds ster- 
Co mmer - hng, much in excess of any other country’s. In 1890 it 
cial Su- was 600 million, and in 1910 it amounted to 1,085 mil- 
premacy jj on London was the greatest commercial port in the 
world, and Liverpool did the greatest exporting business. More- 
over, the bulk of the shipping to and from Great Britain, to- 
gether with the largest part of the whole world’s carrying trade, 
was in British hands, and it showed a similar gain. The net ton- 
nage of the British merchant marine went up from five and a half 
million in 1870 to eight million in 1890 and to eleven and a half 
milli on in 1910; and whereas sailing vessels constituted over four- 
fifths of the tonnage in 1870, steamships accounted for over nine- 
tenths of the tonnage in 1910. 

Great Britain was the wealthiest country in the world, with 
the largest accumulations of capital at home and the largest 
Britain’s investments abroad.. Her domestic wealth was roughly 
increas- estimated at 6,000 million pounds sterling in 1865, 

Domestic at 10,700 million in 1895, and at 14,000 million in 

Wealth 1910, 1 representing a rate of increase considerably in 

excess of the rate of population increase. And she was the chief 
lending country in the world, the foremost exporter of capital. By 
1913 her external investments aggregated at least 3,760 million 
pounds sterling, comprising 1,825 million in the British overseas 
Her In- empire, 755 million in the United States and a like 

ForMgif amount in Latin America, no million in Russia, 65 

Invest- 1 million in Japan, 25 million in the Ottoman Empire, 
meats and 225 million elsewhere. Of the total of 3,760 mil- 
lion, 1,125 were invested in government loans, 1,530 in railways, 

1 For corresponding estimates at earlier dates, see above, p. 45. 
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185 in other “public utilities,” 325 in industrial plants, 275 in 
mines, 245 in land companies, and 75 in banks. Wherefore from 
all parts of the world and from a variety of public and private 
undertakings flowed to Britain a stream of annual tribute in the 
form of interest on stocks and bonds. London was the unques- 
tioned financial capital of the world, the pivot of the world’s 
money and banking and stock exchange. 

As the national wealth increased, the British government could 
and did increase its revenues and expenditures. The central 
government more than doubled its expenditure from 71 million 
pounds in 1867-1868 to about 150 million in 1910, ^ 
while local authorities multiplied their expenditure mg state 
almost fivefold from 36 million in 1867-1868 to about Exp en &- 
168 million in 1910. Of the strictly national expendi- 
ture between these dates, payments on the national debt de- 
creased from 2 6 1/2 million to 22 million, while the cost of army 
and navy rose from 28 million to nearly 64 million and of all 
other governmental services from 16 million to slightly over 64 
million. The expense of past wars and of preparedness for future 
wars was still the principal item in Britain’s annual public 
budget, but it was not increasing quite as fast as the expense of 
the civil service. The state was obviously being called upon to do 
more for its citizens than to protect them against armed aggres- 
sion of foreigners. In fact, by the twentieth century, many 
inmates of the “workshop of the world” were becoming “social- 
istic,” and even English liberals were being accused of catering 
to “socialism.” How this came about, we shall presently see. 

Meanwhile, let us note briefly but with emphasis certain pe- 
culiar, almost paradoxical, facts about Britain — facts signifi- 
intimately associated with her position as workshop ara ' 
and banker of the world and fundamental to any de- about 
tailed account of her political and social develop- Britain 
ment from 1867 to 1914. One was the striking contrast between 
the waxing industrial wealth of the country as a jj a _ 
whole and the continuing poverty of the majority tionai 
of its inhabitants. It is true that the dire misery j^divici- VS ' 
prevalent among the masses during the earlier stage ual 
of industrialization 1 was somewhat mitigated. But it Poveii7 
is also true that there was no general diffusion of wealth at all 

1 See above, pp. 46-51. . 
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comparable with its quantitative increase. The economic condi- 
tion of farm tenants and agricultural laborers grew steadily worse; 
and, if the lot of urban workingmen as a class showed some 
improvement, most of them still owned no property, had no 
permanent homes, and were expected to work long hours for mere 
subsistence wages, while some of them remained chronically idle 
and on the verge of starvation. The unprecedented profits of 
British industry, we must remember, went on accruing primarily 
to a minority of Britishers rather than to the majority; and when 
we talk about Great Britain as the wealthiest country in the 
world — the leader in money-making and money-lending, in man- 
ufacturing, trade, and shipping — we must simultaneously recall 
the gist of some impassioned but true words which a famous 
British statesman [David Lloyd George] addressed to his fellow 
countrymen in 1913: “You have hundreds of thousands of men 
working unceasingly for wages that barely bring them enough 
bread to keep themselves and their families above privation. 
Generation after generation they see their children wither before 
their eyes for lack of air, light, and space, which is denied them 
by men who have square miles of it for their own use. . . . We 
forget that divine justice never passed by a great wrong. You 
can hear, carried by the breezes from the north, the south, the 
east, and the west, ominous rumbling.” 

A second curious fact about Britain was the evolutionary, 
rather than revolutionary, character of her politics and society. 
2. Indus- She had had no “French Revolution.” Side by side 
trial Rev- with her impressive and very modem machine indus- 
Political try, she retained a form of government and a class so- 
Evolution dety which dated from the middle ages and which a 
series of compromises had adapted, slowly and imperfectly, to 
changing circumstances. By the latter part of the nineteenth 
century, “compromise” was a specially sacred word in the 
English language, and “muddling through” a favorite way of 
describing fie process by which compromises were practically 
effected. There was a monarch who reigned “by grace of God,” 
but did not rule. There was a privileged national church whose 
communicants constituted only a fraction of the nation. There 
was a small privileged nobility which prided itself on landholding 
but profited mainly from bondholding. There was a powerful 
House of Commons, elected by the masses but actually domi- 
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nated by the classes. And, despite a persistent tradition of in- 
dividualism and personal liberty, despite an extraor- political 
dinary frankness of discussion and criticism, the great Democ- 
majority of Englishmen were wont to respect their |ociaf nd 
social “betters” and obey their political rulers. On Aristoc- 
the whole, they were intensely patriotic, and, however racy 
poor or romantic they might be individually, they were prone to 
glorify the “wealth of Britain” and British “common sense.” 
They might demand “reform,” but they were not likely to 
participate in “revolution.” All of which gave internal solidity 
and external fame to the “workshop of the world” and to its 
political and social institutions. 

A third remarkable fact was that Great Britain, as workshop 
and banker of the world, seemed to be so small a part of the world. 
We say, “seemed to be.” In a literal sense, “Great Britain” was 
one of two relatively small islands lying off the coast Sma1] 
of the smallest of the five continents, and its popula- nes^of 
tion, even when reaching the figure of forty million, 
was dwarfed by the sixty-five million in Germany, the 
ninety-three million in the United States, the hundred and 
forty million in Russia, the three hundred million in India. In a 
metaphorical and truer sense, however, “Great Britain” was not 
a mere island with a puny population; it was a huge imperial 
domain. And this domain was not only the political British 
Empire where the British flag waved over a fourth of the earth’s 
habitable area and a fourth of the human race. It was also an 
economic empire of all lands and seas and of all peoples wherever 
British shipping and trade or British investment extended. We 
must bear in mind that without her vast empire, economic as 
well as political, Great Britain would not have been the workshop 
and banker of the modem world. 

2. OPERATION OF PARLIAMENTARY GOVERNMENT AND 
GROWING DEMAND FOR SOCIAL REFORM 

The year 1867 — the year of the second great parliamentary 
reform 1 — marked the close of the earlier Victorian compromise 
between noble landlords and bourgeois capitalists and the begin- 
ning of a new compromise between aristocracy and democracy. 
On the one hand, the upper and wealthier classes retained their 

1 See above, pp. 273-276. 
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prime position in public life. They monopolized the House of 
Lords. They occupied most of the seats in the House 
Political of Commons and nearly all cabinet offices. They sup- 
Compro- plied the heads and much of the staff for the govern- 

’ mental services, military, naval, and civil. They 

provided the leadership for both Liberal and Conservative 
parties. On the other hand, all this abiding political ascendancy 
of the. classes was newly and radically conditioned by the en- 
franchisement of the masses. Aristocratic government had to 
function within a democratic framework, with the result that 
while it remained predominantly aristocratic in personnel it 
became increasingly democratic — even demagogic — in method 
and policy. Prime ministers and their cabinets, members of 
Parliament, and leaders of the political parties, in quest of 
necessary electoral support, catered more and more to popular 
opinion and demand. 

Despite the fact that the Reform Act of 1867 had been spon- 
sored by the Conservative party, the majority of workingmen 
whom it enfranchised gave their first suffrages, in 1868, to the 
Liberal party. They distrusted Disraeli, the Conservative leader, 1 
and they were less sympathetic with a party traditionally identi- 
fied with the landed aristocracy and the Anglican Church than 
with the party of Gladstone 2 and Bright, the party especially 
devoted to industrial progress, to freedom of trade, and to non- 
conformity in religion. In 1868, therefore, the Liberal party 
Glad _ returned to power, with a cabinet under the premier- 
stone’s ship of Gladstone and with a parliamentary majority 
Liberal comprising a group of “Whig” aristocrats, a larger 
Ministry, number of strictly “liberal’' industrialists, and some 
1868-1874 “radicals” like John Bright who, by reason of the 
size of their working-class following in the country at large, en- 
joyed a greatly enhanced prestige in Parliament. 

This first Gladstone ministry — this first “democratic” min- 
istry — lasted from 1868 to 1874. It stuck to the Liberal tradition 
of “peace and retrenchment,” economizing on expenditures and 

1 On the earlier career of Disraeli, see above, pp. 99-100. 

2 On Gladstone, see above, pp. 98-99. 


Note. The picture opposite is from an etching of a scene on the River Thames by- 
James McNeill Whistler (1834-1903). On Whistler, see above, pp. 401-402. 
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obtaining necessary revenues from free-trade budgets, and pur- 
suing a pacific policy in foreign and colonial affairs. ,<p e aee 
It preserved a strict neutrality during the Franco- and Re- 
Prussian War of 1870-1871. It submitted to arbi- 
tration the claims for damages of the United States 
growing out of the depredations of British-built Confederate 
vessels during the American Civil War. 1 It fostered local self- 
government in several regions of the overseas British Empire. 
Gladstone’s government was truly “liberal” in its lack of im- 
perial ambitions and its pursuit of a “little-England” policy. 

In its dealings with contemporary unrest and disaffection in 
Ireland, 2 Gladstone adumbrated a policy which was to charac- 
terize the Liberal party during the rest of the nineteenth century. 
While insistent that Ireland should remain in close political union 
with Great Britain and intolerant of revolution or violence in the 
lesser island, he was anxious to conciliate the Irish and to remedy 
their worst grievances. In 1869 he prevailed upon Parliament to 
disestablish and disendow the (Anglican) Church of Disestab- 
Ireland — that is, to separate church and state in Ire- lishment 
land — so that henceforth religion there, Protestant cLf 118 * 1 ' 
as well as Catholic, would be purely a private and Church in 
voluntary matter. Gladstone himself was a pious 
Anglican, but the majority of his Liberal supporters were Non- 
conformists (Congregationalists, Presbyterians, Baptists, Quak- 
ers, Methodists, etc.), and these, less interested than Gladstone 
in Ireland itself, were naturally more interested in withdrawing 
public support from the Anglican Church. Another Irish reform, 
and one in behalf of which Gladstone and the mass of urban 
Liberals could make common cause against “Tory landlordism,” 
was the Land Act of 1870, prescribing that no Irish Ir } sll 
landlord should evict a tenant or arbitrarily raise his Land Act 
rent without reimbursing him for whatever improve- of 1870 
ments he had made on his holding. At the same time, true to 

1 The most famous of these vessels of the Southern Confederacy was the Alabama. 
The arbitration of the so-called “Alabama claims” resulted in the payment (in 
1872) of damages of $15,500,000 by Great Britain to the United States. 

2 A fuller account of Irish unrest and disaffection, with a general survey of 
remedial legislation, is given below, pp. 488-501. 


Note. The picture opposite is of the Palace of Westminster — the seat of the 
British Parliament— and is reproduced from an etching by a popular French artist 
who spent much time in England, Felix Buhot (1847-1898). 
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principles of “law and order,” the Liberal majority in Parliament 
passed a Coercion Act, authorizing drastic measures for the sup- 
pression of disorder and political crime in Ireland. 

The most significant legislation of the Gladstone regime from 
1868 to 1874, however, was in response to demands of the re- 
cently enfranchised workingmen of Great Britain for popular 
education and for full legalization of trade unions. The former 
Education demand was met by the Education Act of 1870. Since 
Act of 1833 the state had been subsidizing elementary schools 
1870 maintained by the church (chiefly by the Anglican 
Church), and the subsidies had gradually heightened. 1 Until 
1870, nevertheless, there had been no real state schools in Britain, 
and almost half the children of Britain still had no regular school- 
ing. Now, provision was made, not only for larger public sub- 
sidies to private schools (both Anglican and Catholic), but 
also for the establishment of a supplementary system of state 
schools (“board schools,” as they were called) which would be 
financed entirely by public taxation and managed by public 
“boards of education” and in which no denominational re- 


ligion would be taught. Under the operation of these new 
“board schools” and of the continuing church schools, and with 
Develop- the added requirement (in 1880) that every child 
National mus t attend some school, the percentage of illit- 
School eracy in England rapidly decreased from 24 in 1871 

System to 7 in 1891 and to x in 1911. By 1911 more than - 

5,500,000 English children were attending school (3,000,000 in 
“board schools” and 2,500,000 in “church schools”), and govern- 
mental authorities (central and local) were expending £2 5,000,000 
on elementary education. 

The other major demand of British workingmen was partially 
met by the Trade Union Act of 1871. This formally and finally 
Trade legalized trade unions, by empowering them to hold 

Union property and to maintain and defend actions at law. 

Indirectly, at least, it involved a recognition of the 
right of collective bargaining and a limitation on the 
freedom of contract. But such departures from the economic 
theory of liberalism were made easier for manufacturers in the 
Liberal party by Gladstone’s insistence that with the legalization 
of trade unions should be coupled especially drastic provisions 
1 See above, p. 82 and note. 
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against “picketing” and every form of “violence” in connection 
with strikes and other labor disputes. Trade unionism grew rap- 
idly in Britain after 1871, but its rank and file were by no means 
satisfied with the Liberal Act of that year. 1 

Dissatisfaction of British workingmen with the Trade Union 
Act of 1871 and opposition of Anglican churchmen and British 
landlords to the ecclesiastical, educational, and agrarian legisla- 
tion of Gladstone were capitalized by the Conservative party and 
associated by its adroit leader, Benjamin Disraeli, with j>issatis- 
the ‘ ‘ higher patriotism ’ 5 which he sedulously preached faction 
in lieu of the “inglorious” foreign and colonial policy Gladsto- 
of the Liberal government. By 1874 Disraeli was in a nian Lib- 
position to profit politically from an intensified na- eralism 
tionalism — and imperialism — which was taking possession of 
Britishers. There was popular reaction against the government 
which had stood aside while Germany and Italy became unified 
Great Powers, while Russia repudiated the results of the Crimean 
War, 2 while the United States collected “damages,” while the 
British Empire continued to “disintegrate.” A feeling spread 
that Britain, if she would retain an international polit- Surge of 
ical prestige commensurate with her economic suprem- N ew N&- 
acy, must play a bigger and more active part in world and Im- 
politics and imperial sway, and that “patriots” could P eriaUsm 
expect more from Disraeli and the Conservative party than from 
Gladstone and Bright and the other Liberals. A general election 
had to be held in 1874, and when the votes were counted they 
showed that Gladstone must go out of office and Disraeli come in. 

The Conservative ministry of Disraeli lasted from 1874 to 
1880. It had Parliament repeal in 1875 the restriction which the 
Trade Union Act of 1871 had imposed on “peaceful Disraeli’s 
picketing” and in 1878 enact a comprehensive code of *jj°® serva " 
factory laws. But while it thus catered to British Ministry, 
workingmen, its chief interest — and significance — 1874-1880 
was in the nationalist domain. It was extremely patriotic, even 
jingoistic, and it displayed a tender regard for the unity, the 

1 Gladstone catered to his democratic working-class constituents not only with 
the Education Act of 1S70 and the Trade Union Act of 1871 but also with the 
enactment of the secret ballot for electing members of Parliament (1872) and with 
a regulatory code for labor in mines. On previous labor legislation, see above, 
pp. 87-89, and on the secret ballot, see above, p. 275. 

2 See above, pp. 347-248. 
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dignity, and the greatness of the British Empire. Disraeli not 
only knew how, by flattery and cajollery, to manage his some- 
what difficult sovereign, Queen Victoria, but also did much to 
render the crown the outstanding symbol and object of British 
patriotism. And he did much, too, to reassert and revivify 
Britain’s imperial traditions. 1 He emphasized the union of 
Ireland with Great Britain and positively refused to make any 
Pursuit of further concessions to what he termed the “rebellious 
imperial- elements” in that island. He stressed the importance 
ism of India to Great Britain by adding to the titles of his 

sovereign that of “Empress of India.” He sponsored an ag- 
gressive policy in South Africa and waged imperialist war in 
Afghanistan. He obtained for Britain the financial control of 
the recently constructed Suez Canal 2 and paved the way for 
British occupation of Egypt. He intervened decisively in the 
Russo-Tur ki sh War of 1877-1878, helped to dictate the terms 
of peace at Berlin, 3 and, as a kind of brokerage-fee, secured 
for his own country the island of Cyprus in the Mediter- 
ranean. 

Disraeli’s government was turned out of office by the general 
election of 1880, and he himself died the following year. But 
Gladstone — whose second Liberal ministiy extended from 1880 
Glad- to 1885 — was unable to breast the current of national- 
stone’s ism and imperialism which Disraeli had set in motion 
Ministry, and which the Conservative party now exploited to 
1880-1885 the full. Though the Liberal prime minister was a 
shrewd politician and a resonant orator, his principles and prej- 
udices were more consonant with mid-century liberalism than 
with late-century nationalism. He was still a “little Englander,” 
dubious about foreign entanglements and distant undertakings 
and sure that the noble ends of peace and material prosperity 
could best be attained through a continuous proliferation of such 
domestic “reforms” as had been effected by Liberal governments 
in the 1830’s and 1840’s. 4 And he was enough of an aristocrat to 
know, of course, what “reforms” were good for the people. Glad- 
stone talked so much and so eloquently about “reform,” that he 

1 For a fuller account of the nineteenth-century development of the British 
Empire, see below, pp. 502-526. 

* See below, p. 5 19, and the cartoon facing p. 503, below. 

3 See above, pp, 264-265. 

4 See above, pp. 81-83, 84-85, 88. 
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acquired the reputation of being more radical than he really was. 
He alarmed many conservatively minded persons, and Queen 
Victoria not only disliked him on personal grounds (she said he 
talked to her as if she were a mass-meeting) but also deemed his 
“principles” highly dangerous. Yet it was the irony of fate that 
the only memorable domestic “ reform ” which Gladstone actually 
accomplished during his second ministry was the extension of 
the parliamentary suffrage to farm tenants and agri- p B fnm 
cultural laborers (1884) — and this he accomplished Acts of 
only through an understanding with the Conservative i884_i88 5 
party that there should be a new and equitable rearrangement 
of electoral districts (1885). 1 

It is doubtful, as we have intimated, whether Gladstone would 
have sponsored any large social reform within Great Britain, if 
he could have done so. As a matter of fact, he had little opportu- 
nity after 1880 to think about social problems at home. Foreign, 
colonial, and Irish questions which had come to the fore in the 
preceding Conservative administration now absorbed his atten- 
tion and his great energy. He would make his own government 
and the Liberal party the knights-errant of subject peoples and 
oppressed nationalities, the merciful avengers of Conservative 
injustice abroad (and in Ireland). In this spirit, he withdrew 
British troops from Afghanistan and halted British ex- TTa1tiT1g 
pansion in South Africa. He permitted, it is true, an Imperial- 
armed intervention in Egypt, but he insisted that it lsm 
would be only temporary and he so weakened it that it came 
perilously near to disaster. And he pondered, day and night, how 
he might alleviate the situation in Ireland. This situation had 
grown steadily worse during the ministry of Disraeli, and now, in 
the early 1880’s, Irish peasants were resolutely demanding a 
veritable revolution in landholding, while Irish members of the 
British Parliament were constituting themselves a separate Irish 
Nationalist party with the avowed purpose of undoing the Union 
of 1800 and reestablishing “home rule” for Ireland. Gladstone 
and his fellow Liberals could not bring themselves quite yet 
to favor any political change in Ireland. They con- Irish Land 
tented themselves with enacting a second Land Act 
(1881), which guarantied to Irish peasants as against 
their landlords the so-called “three F’s” — fair rent, fixity of 

1 On the parliamentary reform of 1884-1885, see above, pp. 275-276. 
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tenure, and free sale. Simultaneously they renewed the coercion 
acts and the reign of martial law in Ireland. 

All these policies wore distasteful to an increasing part of the 
British electorate. Workingmen complained that the Liberal 
government did nothing to improve their lot. Patriots denounced 
its concessions abroad and in Ireland as weak and undignified, if 
not traitorous. Men of means were alarmed by the restrictions 
which its Irish Land Act placed upon the rights of private prop- 
erty. Not even the Irish were satisfied; they wanted a 
more radical land reform, they opposed coercion with 
redoubled violence, and they intensified their agita- 
tion for “home rule.” In 1885 Gladstone, outvoted in 
the House of Commons, resigned; and until a new 
general election could be held, a Conservative ministry under the 
Marquess of Salisbury took office. 1 

The first general election in which the agricultural as well as 
the industrial masses participated was held in 1885. 
It returned a slightly greater number of Liberals than 
of Conservatives but a sufficiently large number of 
Irish Nationalists to give them the balance of power 
between the two major parties. Gladstone at once 
perceived the advantage of “home rule” to Ireland 
and to his own political fortunes. In alliance with the 
Irish Nationalists, he voted Salisbury out of office and 
in 1886 formed his third ministry, pledged to set up a sepa- 
rate Irish parliament at Dublin. 

Gladstone’s third ministry was very brief. Its one proposal 
was a home-rule bill for Ireland, and the bill was defeated in the 
House of Commons. Though the Irish Nationalists and a major- 
ity of the Liberals voted for it, a minority of Liberals 
who called themselves “Liberal Unionists,” and who 
proved themselves more nationalist and imperialist 
than liberal, joined the Conservatives in rejecting 
Gladstone immediately resigned, and Salisbury, with 


Alliance 
of Lib- 
erals with 
Irish Na- 
tionalists : 
Glad- 
stone’s 
Third 
Ministry, 
1886 


Defeat 
of Irish 
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Rule 
Bill 

the bill. 


1 Robert Cedi, third Marquess of Salisbury (1830-1903), was an aristocrat of the 
aristocrats. He had been a bitter opponent of the Reform Act of 1867 but had 
subsequently accepted it as “irrevocable” and had been one of Disraeli’s chief 
colleagues in the Conservative ministry from 1874 to 1880. His principal in- 
terest was in foreign affairs, and he succeeded to the leadership of the Conserva- 
tive party on the death of Disraeli in 1881. See his portrait, facing p. 475, 
below. 
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Liberal Unionist backing, formed his second and more lasting 
Conservative ministry. 

The year 1886 thus registered a schism within the Liberal party 
as significant for British politics and as symptomatic of a social 
and intellectual shift as the schism of 1846 within the S pjj t ^ 
Conservative party had been. Back in 1846 economic Liberal 
and political liberalism had been so much in the ascend- * >arty 
ant that a considerable number of Tory Conservatives (including 
their leader, Sir Robert Peel) had repudiated the traditional 
agrarian policies of their party and had cooperated with the 
Liberals in repealing the com laws and instituting the regime of 
free trade. And during the forty years from 1846 to 1886, the 
Liberal party, reenforced by the “Peelites” (of whom, we may 
recall, Gladstone himself was one), was usually the major political 
party in the realm and was in power most of the time. 1 Now, in 
1886, nationalism and imperialism were so much in the ascendant 
that a considerable number of professed Liberals cooperated with 
the Conservatives to prevent Gladstone from tampering with 
the Union between Britain and Ireland. And during the ensuing 
twenty years, the Conservative party, supported by Liberal 
Unionists, controlled the government almost continuously. For 
only three years (1892-1895) out of the twenty were the Glad- 
stonian Liberals in office, and then with a most precarious 
majority in the House of Commons. 

Nationalistic imperialism was not the only factor in the dis- 
integration of the Liberal party. A goodly number of professed 
Liberals, especially among the younger generation, were im- 
patient with Gladstone’s “old-fashioned” leadership and ideas, 
and desirous of a “new liberalism” which should be less doctri- 
naire and which should realistically face the practical social and 
economic problems of the day. The most conspicuous j osepll 
of such Liberals, and the leader of the “Liberal Union- Chambei- 
ists,” was Joseph Chamberlain (1836-1914), a highly Lib- 
successful manufacturer of Birmingham and a “rad- eral 
ical” in religion, in the advocacy of political democ- IIniomsts 
racy, and in the cause of social reform. Chamberlain made 

1 It was in power 1846-1852, 1852-1858, 1859-1866, 1868-1874, 1880-1885, 
1886 — a total of about thirty years as contrasted with about ten years of Conserv- 
ative ministries, 1852, 1858, 1866-1868, 1874-1880, 1885-1886. On the Conserv- 
ative schism of 1846, see above, pp. 84-85. 
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a special reputation for himself as a “socialistic” mayor of 
Birmingham in the 1870’s: he cleaned up the dty slums and es- 
tablished municipal ownership of gas and water supply. Gradu- 
ally, as he became more active in national politics, he evinced an 
ever greater interest not only in social legislation but in im- 
perialism and tariff protectionism; in other words, in the neo- 
mercantilism which was spreading out from Germany and which 
was obviously at variance with the economic liberalism that had 
long been the guiding principle of British public policy. The 
question of “liberating” Ireland and loosening its ties with the 
British Empire was the occasion, rather than the basic reason, 
for the secession of Chamberlain and his followers from the 
Liberal party of Gladstone. 

The Conservative ministry of Salisbury from 1886 to 1892 
conducted the British government along the nationalist and 
Salis- imperialist paths already pointed out by Disraeli. It 

Second celebrated in 1887, with befitting pomp, the fiftieth 

Ministry, anniversary of Queen Victoria’s accession to the throne 
1886-1892 an( j utilized the occasion to inaugurate a series of 
semi-ceremonial, semi-advisory “colonial conferences,” in which 
the chief ministers of the overseas self-governing colonies dis- 
cussed with representatives of the home government matters of 
general concern to the British Empire as a whole. It sponsored 
Promot- in 1889 a sensational strengthening of the British navy, 
tionaafsm ostensibly for the protection of the Empire, 1 and it 
and im- greatly enlarged the territorial extent of the Empire 
penalism securing, through treaties of 1890-1891 with Ger- 
many, France, and Portugal, the principal share in the pending 
general partition of Africa. 2 In respect of Ireland, it consistently 
opposed all “home rule” and “separatist” agitation, but in an 
effort to reconcile the Irish peasants to political union it spon- 
sored a type of land reform more fundamental in character and 
eventually more beneficent in operation than the Gladstonian 
land reforms of 1870 and 1881. Whereas Gladstone had under- 
Land taken merely to restrain landlords from oppressing 
Purchase their tenants, the Salisbury government would enable 
Ireland 1 Peasants, by borrowing money from the government 
on easy terms, to buy out their landlords and trans- 
form themselves from tenants into small landed proprietors. By 
1 See above, p. 326. * See below, pp. 738-739. 
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a series of “land purchase acts,” under the auspices of Conserva- 
tive British governments, the number of peasant proprietors in 
Ireland was very considerably increased. 1 

Salisbury was scarcely more interested than Gladstone in 
social reform within Great Britain. The Conservative party was 
still more agrarian than the Liberal, though by the The Con- 
1880’s — thanks to the striding industrialization of the ^^ tlves 
country — many Conservative landlords were as much c ial Legis- 
identified as any Liberal with manufacturing, com- lation 
merce, and banking, and quite as reluctant to endanger capital- 
istic profits by legislation in behalf of workingmen. Nevertheless, 
the Conservative party, unlike the Liberal, had a tradition of 
noblesse oblige, a memory of the stand which some of its most 
honored members, such as Sadler, Shaftesbury, and Disraeli, had 
previously taken in behalf of factory legislation. This tradition, 
this memory, was kept alive by the agitation of a special group 
of young Conservatives — the so-called “Tory Democrats” — 
under the leadership of the brilliant Lord Randolph Churchill 
(1849-1895), 2 and was reenforced by the pressure of < ITory 
Joseph Chamberlain and his Liberal Unionists. In the Demo- 
circumstances, the Salisbury ministry was induced to crats ” 
grant some working-class demands. It put through a mines act 
in 1887, forbidding the employment of children under twelve 
years of age. In 1891 it practically abolished tuition fees in ele- 
mentary schools and thus rendered mass education not only 
compulsory but free. 

The general election of 1892 gave the Liberals, in combination 
with the Irish Nationalists, a slight majority in the House of 
Commons. Gladstone, now a very old man, formed his fourth 
ministry and tried again to realize the one and only “reform” 
which filled his mind: home rule for Ireland. This time he got a 
home-rule bill through the House of£mnmons, but it was thrown 
out by the House of Lords, and iikxS^^the “Grand Old Man” 

1 The first important measure of the kind had been enacted in 1885. Another 
followed in 1891, and still others in 1896 and 1903. See below, p. 497. 

! Churchill was a younger son of the seventh Duke of Marlborough and a stren- 
uous advocate of the doctrine that the Conservatives ought to adopt, rather than 
oppose, reforms of a popular character and to challenge the claims of the Liberals to 
pose as the champions of the masses. He was Secretary for India in the first 
Salisbury cabinet of 1885-1886, and for a short time at the beginning of the second 
Salisbury ministry in 1886 he was Chancellor of the Exchequer and Conservative 
leader in the House of Commons. 
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of nineteenth-century British liberalism turned over the premier- 
ship to a younger and more imperialist colleague, 
the Earl of Rosebery, and withdrew, at the age of 
eighty-four, to his country estate. Here he lingered 
on, c ha rming visitors with his conversation and edify- 
ing them with his piety, and bursting into the public 
limelight once more, and for the last time, with a 
clarion call to Britain to aid Armenians against the 
Turks. He died in 1898. Already in 1895, with the 
fall of the Rosebery government, the rout of the Lib- 
eral party seemed complete. 

In the general election of r895, the coalition of Conservatives 
and Liberal Unionists won an overwhelming victory. Salisbury 
resumed the premiership and Joseph Chamberlain en- 
tered the cabinet as colonial secretary. In 1900 an- 
other election prolonged the coalition’s sway, and, 
though Salisbury’s age and infirmity caused him in 
1902 to surrender the headship of the cabinet to his 
kinsman, Sir Arthur .Balfour, a placid academic per- 
son and former disciple of Lord Randolph Churchill, 
the regime endured until 1905. These ten years of Salisbury 
and Balfour government witnessed some social legislation, in- 
spired mainly by Chamberlain and including, most notably, a 
Social “Workmen’s Compensation Act,” the insurance of 

Legisla- workingmen against accidents in certain specified 

faon trades. They also witnessed an important Education 
Act (1902), increasing the facilities for popular schooling and 
especially strengthening the church schools. 

But what the decade preeminently witnessed was an extraor- 
dinary advance of nationalism and imperialism and a startling 
jjjjpg. agitation for tariff protectionism. It was the time when 

rialist economic — and imperial — rivalry was fast developing 

Activi17 among the Great Powers, when Great Britain was 
feeling acutely the industrial competition of Germany and the 
United States and was becoming alarmed by the ambitious proj- 
ects of Russia in Asia, France in Africa, and Germany in the 
Near East and in the Pacific. It was the time, too, when Cecil 
Rhodes 1 was dreaming about an Africa which would be solidly 
British, when Rudyard Kipling was composing poems about 

1 See below, p. 737. 
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“the white man’s burden” and “the manifest destiny” of im- 
perial Britain, when Joseph Chamberlain was zealously enlisting 
popular and governmental support in furtherance of just such 
dreams and just such a destiny. 

The Boer War (1899-1902), with its c ulmi nating incorporation 
of the two Dutch republics of South Africa into the British 
Empire, 1 was the outstanding monument of the im- 
perialist regime of Chamberlain and Salisbury. There Boer War 
were other similar monuments, however, in the forceful 
expansion of British political dominion or economic supremacy 
in India, in China, in Persia, in Egypt, as well as in the diplo- 
matic — and imperialistically advantageous — entente with France 
(1904). 2 And the government which busily concerned itself 
with imperial projects abroad neglected no opportunity to en- 
hance patriotic pride at home. It celebrated the sixtieth anni- 
versary of Queen Victoria’s reign in 1897 as a magnificent national 
fete; and with emotional intensity, colorful processions, and a 
grandeur reminiscent of antique Rome, it buried the Queen in 
1901 and crowned her son and successor, Edward VII (1901- 
1910). Edward, it is interesting to note, added to the sovereign’s 
titles of “King of Great Britain and Ireland, Defender of the. 
Faith, and Emperor of India,” the new and peculiarly appropriate 
title of “King of the British Dominions beyond the Seas.” 

In 1903 the restless Joseph Chamberlain began a campaign for 
“tariff reform.” Alike as an imperialist and as a manufacturer, 
he felt that the circumstances of the twentieth century chamber- 
necessitated a departure from those “liberal” policies Iain’s 
of the nineteenth century which- had involved free Campaign 
trade, a comparatively slight expenditure on national “Tariff 
armaments, and a progressive loosening of ties, eco- Reform ” 
nomic and political, between the mother-country and her col- 
onies. Instead, he would have Great Britain reestablish import 
duties on foodstuffs and manufactures, according preferential 
treatment to foodstuffs coming from other parts of “imperial 
the Empire as these lowered their tariffs on her manu- Prefer- 
factures. He prophesied that such all-around “im- Defense, 
perial preference ” would cement the Empire and profit and Con- 
both British industry and colonial agriculture. Simul- ference ” 
taneously he called upon the colonies to share with the mother- 

1 See below, pp. 512-514- 2 See below, p. 764. 
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country in the maintenance of armaments sufficient to assure the 
unity and integrity of the Empire as a whole. “Imperial prefer- 
ence,” “imperial defense,” and “imperial conference” were con- 
venient slogans for ideas which were closely intertwined in 
Chamberlain’s mind, and among these ideas, the substitution 
by Great Britain of tariff protectionism for. free trade was 
central. 

Joseph Chamberlain had disrupted the Liberal party in 1886. 
In 1903-1905 he weakened, if he did not disrupt, the Conservative 
party. For, while most of the Liberal Unionists and a consider- 
able number of their Conservative allies endorsed his tariff 
C onflic t proposals, a somewhat larger number of Conservatives 
within were so accustomed to free trade or were so fearful of 
tive S Partv the e ® ect of protectionism in raising the cost of living, 
and hence the wages of industrial workers and agri- 
cultural laborers, that they denounced his proposals as unsound 
and “radical” and practically forced him out of the cabinet. 
In vain, Balfour, the prime minister, tried to keep peace within 
the coalition and prevent party warfare. There was a growing 
enmity between “free traders” and “tariff reformers”; and at 
length, late in 1905, Balfour resigned, and King Edward VII 
invited the Liberal leader, Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, to 
form a ministry. The ensuing general election, early in 1906, 
was a “landslide” for the Liberal party, the acknowl- 
edged party of free trade. The Conservatives and 
Liberal Unionists together 1 secured only 157 seats in 
the House of Commons, while the Liberals obtained 
390, the Irish Nationalists 83, and a new party — the 
Labor party — 40. Campbell-Bannerman had the big- 
gest backing in the country and in Parliament that 
any British minister had ever had. Chamberlain was rebuked, 
tariff reform was shelved, and the Conservative party was 
discredited. It was a peaceful kind of democratic revolution. 

The triumph of the Liberal party was not attributable solely to 
the factional fight within the Conservative party over Chamber- 
lain’s “tariff reform,” nor did it betoken a complete popular 
endorsement of the older liberalism. Free trade was still a 
guiding principle with the masses, as it was with the Liberal 
party, but what the masses were now chiefly interested in was 
1 The two groups were now for mall y joined as the “Unionist party,” 
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social and democratic legislation, state action looking toward lim- 
itation of the privileges of landlords and Anglican p 
Church, positive improvement of living and working Demand 
conditions of the common people, regulation and fo^Social 
broader distribution of industrial wealth, and removal 
of political checks upon the exercise of the popular will. And for 
such a program, the masses obviously expected more sympathy 
and support from the Liberal party than from the Conservative. 

The expectation of the masses was not mistaken. For the 
Liberal party represented in 1906 a different kind of “liberalism” 
from that which Palmerston had personified in the middle of the 
nineteenth century or Gladstone in the latter part of T jj e New 
the century. The retirement and death of Gladstone Liberal- 
had brought new and younger leaders to the fore; and lsm 
these, while the Conservative governments of Salisbury and 
Balfour were fostering imperialism abroad, were being more and 
more impressed and influenced by the development of varied 
but widespread agitation for social — even “socialistic” — reform 
at home. Three varieties of such agitation, which had been 
emerging since 1870 and which proved influential with the 
younger generation of Liberals, merit special mention. 

First, there was the activity of prominent intellectuals who 
in one way or another helped to undermine the older faith in 
“classical” economics, in individual competition and govern- 
mental laissez-faire, and to substitute for it an interest Sociolog _ 
in sociology, in collective undertakings and democratic ical inter- 
control. James Stuart Mill gave a new slant to 
“liberal” political economy by distinguishing between 
the production of wealth, governed by “natural laws,” and the 
distribution of wealth, susceptible of regulation by state law. 1 
John Ruskin stimulated an aesthetic reaction against purely me- 
chanical “progress” and a special regard for the human element in 
industry. 2 Herbert Spencer, though a militant individualist him- 
self, aroused the interest of others in sociological problems and 
research; and Charles Booth, a wealthy manufacturer of London, 
was foremost among numerous patrons of detailed investigations 
into the conditions under which the masses actually worked and 
lived. 3 Still other intellectuals familiarized the British public 

1 On J. S. Mill, see above, pp. 370-371. s On Ruskin, see above, pp. 156, 161. 

* On Spencer, see above, pp. 364-365) an( i on Booth, see above, p. 372. 
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with what foreign or colonial governments — such as Germany 
or Australia — were doing to ameliorate the condition of work- 
ingmen and dwelt upon the “backwardness” of Britain in this 
respect. Some rising literary lights, including Shaw and Wells, 
were zealous and clever propagandists of “ socialism.” 

Second, there- was mounting discussion (and criticism) of 
“landlordism” in Britain — not only the monopoly of agricul- 
tural land by titled nobles and country gentlemen, but also the 
. ownership of urban land and congested urban tene- 
agamst 811 ments by a relatively small number of wealthy aristo- 
Lor dfsm crats - Discussion of the problem, with denunciation of 
the evil effects of landlordism on the working classes 
in town and countryside, was forwarded by John Stuart Mill 
and the “Land Tenure Reform Association” which he founded 
in 1870; by the parliamentary debates on Gladstone’s Irish land 
bills of 1870 and 1881; and, perhaps most effectually, by the 
campaign of an American reformer, Henry George. 

Henry George (1839-1897), a self-made, self-taught native of 
Philadelphia, had observed, as a journalist in California, the 
“boom” in real-estate values attending the rapid 
George growth of San Francisco and had concluded that the 
‘worst social ills arose from land speculation which 
rendered a few persons inordinately rich and the multitudes 
miserable. In a cogent and eloquent book, Progress and Poverty 
(1879), George exposed the problem of land monopoly and pro- 
posed to solve it by having the state levy on landowners a 
“single tax” so high as to oblige thexn to surrender their owner- 
ship. The book and its author became famous not only in 
America, where .George almost succeeded in being elected (in 
1886) as mayor of New York City on a “single tax” platform, 
but also in England, where he travelled and lectured and where 
he exerted no little influence. A young Welsh Liberal, David 
Lloyd George, was much impressed by Henry George, and so 
was the distinguished evolutionist, Alfred Russel Wallace, 1 who 
in 1882 published an influential book of his own on Land 
Nationalisation, Its Necessity and Its Aims. 

1 See above, pp. 344-346. 


Note. The portrait of Henry George, opposite, is from a painting by an Ameri can 
artist, George De Forest Brash (bom 1855). 
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Many English Liberals, in fact, were naturally disposed to 
favor “land reform,” even if they did not accept the “single- 
tax” idea of Henry George. Discomfiture of landed Land Rg _ 
aristocrats would be pleasing to the masses, embarrass- form and 
ing to the Conservative party (most of whose leaders ^p ^ e r " 
were landlords), and not at all harmful to the manu- 
facturing and commercial classes which bulked large in the 
Liberal party. Gladstone himself flirted with the idea of “land 
reform” in England as well as in Ireland, and after Gladstone’s 
death not only David Lloyd George but all the other “radical” 
leaders of the Liberal party obtained popular followings by 
forensic assaults on “landlordism.” 

Third, and most effective, there was extraordinary agitation, 
political as well as economic, on the part of urban workingmen. 
Among these, especially among skilled factory oper- p olitica j 
atives and miners, trade unions had been steadily Activity 
developing since the x85o’s; 1 and they had already Workmen 
been influential, as we know, in securing the extension 
of the parliamentary franchise to workingmen in 1867 2 and the 
legalization of labor organizations in 1871 and of “peaceful 
picketing” in 1875. The holding of annual trade-union congresses 
began in 1868, and in 1872 there were eighty-three major trade 
unions in England, with a membership of 203,000 and an annual 
income of £125,000. For some time, the leaders and the rank- 
and-file were under the spell of Liberals like John Bright; “lib- 
eral” in philosophy and mainly so in political affiliation, they 
sought amelioration of their lot less through state action than 
through direct bargaining with employers. At the end of the 
1880’s and at the beginning of the 1890’s, however, British 
trade unionism was influenced by two novel movements. One 
was an unprecedented activity among “unskilled” The u e w 
workers — dock laborers, etc. — who , under young ‘ ' rad- Trade 
ical” leaders, such as John Bums, participated in a 
series of “great strikes” involving much violence against employ- 
ers, repeated defiance of the government, and no little criticism 


Unionism 


1 On earlier trade unionism in Britain, see above, pp. 88-90. 

2 See above, pp. 274-275. 


Note. The portrait opposite is of the Marquess of Salisbury, Conservative leadet 
from 1881 to 1902, by Violet, Duchess of Rutland. Salisbury was prime minister, 
we may recall, in 1885-1886, 1886-1892, and 1895-1902. 
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of the “conservative” tactics of earlier trade unionism. The 
other was an advance of Marxian Socialism in Britain. 

In 1881 a group of intellectuals, including William Morris, the 
artist, and Henry Hyndman (1842-1921), a scholar and man of 
Socialism fashion, formed the “Social Democratic Federation” 
in Eng- for the propagation of revolutionary Marxian Socialism 
1811(1 among the masses. 1 In 1883 the “Fabian Society” 
came into being, and presently, enlisting the talents of such 
persons as George Bernard Shaw, Annie Besant, 2 and Sidney 
Webb (a government employe and the historian of British trade 
unionism), and without adhering strictly to “Marxism,” it con- 
ducted a brilliant literary campaign in behalf of the socialization 
of industry, land, and government. In 1893, Keir Hardie (1856- 
1915), a Scottish miner, founded the “ Independent Labor party,” 
which adopted a program in harmony with “revisionist” Marx- 
ism and put up candidates of its own for election to Parliament 
in opposition to those of the Liberal and Conservative parties. 
At the general election of 1895, the Independent Labor party 
failed to elect any of its candidates but it polled 50,000 votes, 
almost entirely of trade unionists. 

Professed Socialists were only a minority among British trade 
unionists, but they were very active and increasingly influential 
with the majority. And trade unionists, as they became more 
“radical” and more politically minded, grew in numbers and 
resources. The number of major English unions mounted in 
1890 to 490, with a membership of 650,000 and an annual income 
of £1,000,000; and in 1906 to 675, with a membership of 1,720,000 
and an annual income of £2,700,000. In the meantime, an event 
of first-rate importance brought the whole trade-union move- 
ment into active politics. For, in 1901 the House of Lords, in 
its capacity as the supreme law court of the realm, decided that 
The Taff a trade union was legally liable for damages resulting 
Vale De- from any strike conducted by its members. This 
rasion judicial decision — the so-called Taff Vale decision — 
imperilled not only the “right to strike” but the whole trade- 
union organization and its financial resources. Almo st, immedi- 

1 On William Morris, see above, p. 167. The “Social Democratic Federation” 
was supported for a time by John Bums, and, though it obtained only a small 
following among the working classes, it was particularly active — and indirectly 
influential— in the “great strikes” of 1888-1889. 

* On Annie Besant, see above, p. 450, and on Shaw, see above, pp. 388-389. 
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ately, trade-union leaders, despairing of any redress from the 
Conservative government then in power and of any near prospect 
of the Liberal party’s return to power, effected a political coali- 
tion with the Independent Labor party, the Social Democratic 
Federation, and the Fabian Society. The coalition became 
known as the “Labor Party.” It was semi-Socialist p orma _ 
and semi-trade-unionist. While declaring its willing- tion of 
ness to cooperate with any other political party which ^abor 
would forward labor legislation, it strove to be a dis- 
tinct working-class party. In the general election of 1906, it 
succeeded in electing twenty-nine workingmen to seats in the 
House of Commons. 1 

The rise of the Labor party was important in itself, and also 
for its effects on the other parties. It gave the final impetus to 
the conversion of the Liberal party from laissez-faire to the 
championship of social legislation, and it contributed to the 
debacle of the Conservative party in the election of 1906. The 
Conservative leaders were too intent upon foreign and colonial 
affairs, too divided over tariff protectionism, and too compro- 
mised by the Taff Vale decision to keep their hold on the British 
masses. On the other hand, the Liberal leaders could now win a 
broad popular following. A “radical” group among them, in- 
cluding David Lloyd George 2 and Winston Churchill, 3 vied 

1 In addition, eleven workingmen were elected by the Miners’ Federation (which 
was not formally affiliated with the Labor party until 1908), and thirteen working- 
men were elected as candidates of the Liberal party; a total of 53 workingmen in the 
Parliament of 1906. 

2 David Lloyd George (bom 1863), a Welsh lawyer of the lower middle class, 
Baptist in religion, had come into prominence in the 1 890*3 as a flaming antagonist 
of the landed aristocracy, the Anglican Church, and the imperialism of Joseph 
Chamberlain. A zealous Welsh nationalist, he was ardently pacifist during the 
Boer War; and coming from the “common people,” he thought of himself as their 
special spokesman. By reason of his popular following and his gifts as a debater 
in the House of Commons (of which he had been a member since 1890), he was given 
a place in Campbell-Bannerman’s Liberal cabinet in 1905. Before long, he was the 
most influential member of the Liberal government. 

3 Winston Churchill (bom 1874) was an extraordinary person. The son of Lord 
Randolph Churchill and his American wife, the young Churchill was a natural heir 
to “Tory democracy”; and with great intellectual talents he combined a forceful 
impetuosity. After experiences in the army and in journalism (he was a brilliant 
press correspondent during the Boer War), he entered Parliament in 1900 as a 
Conservative, but his enthusiasm for free trade and social reform soon caused him 
to break with his party and join the Liberals. In 1905 he was appointed under- 
secretary for the colonies in the Liberal ministry and speedily became a “radical” 
ally of Lloyd George. 
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with Labourites in espousing social reform and attacking “land- 
lordism,” while an “imperialist” group, embracing 
Appeal* 1 Herbert Asquith, 1 Sir Edward Grey, 2 and Richard 
of New Haldane, 5 promised that in the pursuit of domestic 

Libe ral- re fonn a Liberal regime would not neglect British 

“Radical” interests abroad. And binding the two groups together 
perialSt” was the common advocacy of free trade. This still re- 
mained a vital tradition of British Liberals — and the 
British public — at the very time when nationalism and imperial- 
ism and “socialism” were transforming all the other tenets of 
historic liberalism. 

For ten years, from 1905 to 1915, the Liberals were in office. 
At first the “radical” Campbell-Bannerman was prime minister, 
Decade of with the “imperialist” Asquith as Chancellor of the 
Govern Exchequer and chief assistant. Then, in 1908, when 
ment, Campbell-Bannerman fell sick and died, Asquith be- 
1905-1915 came prime minister, with the “radical ” Lloyd George 
as Chancellor of the Exchequer and chief assistant. Free trade 
was sedulously maintained throughout the period. Much social 
legislation was enacted, with the cooperation of the Laborites 
and, usually until 1909, with that of the Conservatives. An 

1 Herbert Asquith (1852-1928), the son of a manufacturer, liberal and non-con- 
formist, had entered Parliament in 1886 and been a member of Gladstone’s cabinet 
in 1892, and, following the lead of Lord Rosebery, had become an apologist for the 
“new imperialism.” At the same time, however, he clung to the traditional 
free-trade tenets of the Liberal party, and bore the brunt of the fight against 
Chamberlain’s tariff proposals. In 1905, as first lieutenant to Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman, he became Chancellor of the Exchequer; and in 1908 he succeeded 
his chief as prime minister. Much later he was raised to the peerage as Earl of 
Oxford and Asquith, by which title he is now known. 

2 Sir Edward Grey (1862-1933) belonged to a famous family of Whig aristocrats, 
one of whose members had sponsored the Refonn Act of 1832 (see above, pp. 75-77). 
He was a country gentleman with a taste for sport, and his very respectability gave 
him a position in Liberal politics which his actual achievements in Parliament from 
1885 to 1905 hardly warranted. He was recognized as an “imperialist” disciple of 
Lord Rosebery, sympathetic with the Boer War and with the foreign policies of the 
Conservative government; and as such he was named foreign minister in Campbell- 
Bannerman’s Liberal cabinet of 1905. This post he continued to occupy during the 
momentous years from 1905 to 1916, when he was honorably retired and elevated 
to the peerage as Viscount Grey of Fallodon. 

3 Richard Haldane (1856-1928) was a highly gifted Scotsman, a serious student 
of German philosophy (especially the idealism of Hegel), a devotee of natural 
science and positivist sociology, and an apostle of “efficiency.” He had been a 
political follower of Gladstone and then of Rosebery, and in 1905, as “ the scholar 
in politics,” he was made secretary for war in the Liberal cabinet. For his manage- 
ment of the war office, he was rewarded in 19x1 with a peerage as Viscount Haldane. 
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important constitutional change was effected in 1911, with the 
partisan backing of Laborites and especially of Irish Nationalists. 
Moreover, to the satisfaction of Tories and of patriots in general, 
there was no radical departure from foreign or colonial policies 
already established and no sacrifice of “national honor.” Indeed, 
it was this same Liberal regime which carried Britain into the 
World War. Let us briefly review the major political accomplish- 
ments from 1905 to 1915, beginning with the social legislation. 

Favors were accorded to trade-union activity, both economic 
and political. A “trade disputes act” in 1906 practically reversed 
the Taff Vale decision by protecting the funds of Trade 
trade unions against suits for damages and expressly Union 
allowed trade-union “pickets” to employ “peaceful y®| isla " 
persuasion” in strikes. In 1911, in order that trade 
unionists might better afford to sit in the House of Commons, 
Parliament authorized the payment of regular salaries to its 
members. In 1913 it went still farther and legalized the use of 
trade-union funds for electoral and other political purposes. 

A series of enactments extended the scope of state intervention 
in industry and of state help to workingmen. A “workmen’s 
compensation act” of 1906 applied the principle of State 
employers’ liability on a much larger scale than the Help to 
act which Joseph Chamberlain had sponsored in 1897. Workmen 
It required almost every employer to insure his workingmen 
against accidents and against certain industrial diseases. A 
“labor exchange act” of 1909 set up a system of free public 
employment bureaus to inform unemployed workmen where 
work might be had and, if necessary, to pay for their transporta- 
tion thither. A “trade boards act” of 1909 established special 
boards (composed of representatives of employers and employes 
in equal numbers) to fix a “minimum wage” which should 
be paid to workers in “sweated industries.” In 1912 minimum- 
wage legislation was enacted for the benefit of coal miners. 

In the meantime, the government was assuming special re- 
sponsibility for children, for old people, and for the employment 
and health of the whole nation. An “education act” of 1906 
enabled local boards of education to furnish under- children's 
nourished school children with free meals; and a Act of 
comprehensive “children’s act” of 1908 sought to 1908 
regulate in considerable detail many phases of child life, provid- 
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ing free medical attendance at child-birth and free medical ex- 
amination and care of infants and young children, prescribing 
exceptional treatment of juvenile offenders, facilitating the re- 
moval of children from homes where they were abused to public 
institutions where they would be cared for, and enlarging the 
opportunities of young persons for recreation and for part-time 
schooling. At the other extreme of human life, an “old- 
Pensions a S e pensions act” of the same year obligated the state 
to pay a subsidy to every needy old person; by 1913 a 
million elderly Britishers were receiving old-age pensions from 
the public treasury. To improve the living conditions of the 
urban masses, a “housing and town planning act” of 1909 
authorized public authorities to condemn and tear down insan- 
itary tenements and replace them with parks and “model dwell- 
ings.” And capping the whole series of social enactments was 
the “national insurance act” of 1912. This compelled employers 
and employes to contribute to funds, to which the state made a 
special contribution, for the insurance of almost all industrial 
workers “against loss of health and for the prevention and cure 
of sickness” and, simultaneously, for the insurance of certain 
specified categories of workingmen against unemployment. 

To most of this social legislation, there was (surprisingly, 
perhaps) comparatively little opposition in Parliament or in the 
country at large. The Laborites complained that it did not go 
far enough, and a handful of individualistic Liberals (survivors of 
an earlier day) denounced it as going much too far. The Con- 
servative minority in the House of Commons was apt to be 
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critical in debate — not so much of the measures them- 
selves as of the Liberal ministers who sponsored 
them — and then to concur in voting them, though in 
a few instances the overwhelming Conservative major- 
ity in the House of Lords succeeded in imposing 
amendments which weakened the measures and ren- 


dered them less “radical.” In general, however, stren- 
uous partisanship was not manifest until David Lloyd George 
brought forward, as Chancellor of the Exchequer, his budget pro- 
posals of 1909 for meeting the greatly increased public expendi- 
ture necessitated in part by the new social legislation and in 
part by the mounting costs of military and naval “prepared- 
ness.” 
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Lloyd George was faced with the problem not only of getting 
more money but of getting it by direct taxation, for the free- 
trade principles of himself and of the whole Liberal party (and 
the whole Labor party) precluded him from resorting to indirect 
taxes in the form of tariff duties (as Joseph Chamberlain and a 
section of the Conservative party urged). The solution which 
Lloyd George offered was sensational; and to aristocrats and the 
well-to-do, to the leading lights of the Conservative party, it 
was shocking in the extreme. He frankly proposed, in 
his budget of 1909, to put the financial burden of social 
reform on the shoulders of the rich and to make the 
taxation of landlords a means of effecting still more 
radical social reform. Specifically, he asked Parliament to levy, 
in addition to customary stamp taxes and excise taxes, a steeply 
graduated income tax (with a seemingly confiscatory “super- 
tax” on very large fortunes), a heavy inheritance tax, and 
special taxes on motor cars, on undeveloped land, and on the 
“unearned increment” of land values. He would force the land- 
lords, he said, to disgorge their “ill-gotten gains,” and he would 
expedite a more equitable distribution of national wealth. The 
Laborites and “radical” Liberals acclaimed the budget and the 
motives in back of it, and most of the other Liberals acquiesced 
in it for. the sake of party unity, though with slight personal 
enthusiasm. On the other hand, the Conservatives, conserv- 
almost to a man, denounced it as unprecedented, un- ative Op- 
just, and downright revolutionary; and, curiously P osltion 
enough, they found temporary allies in the Irish Nationalists, 
who objected to the proposed excise taxes. 

The famous Lloyd George budget passed the House of Com- 
mons by a strict party vote in 1909, and then by a strict party 
vote it was defeated in the House of Lords. This action of the 
Lords was almost as startling as the budget itself, inasmuch as 
it had long been customary for the upper house of the British 
Parliament to give perfunctory assent to finance bills adopted by 
the House of Commons. The Conservatives defended the Lords 
on the ground that the budget of 1909 was not an ordinary finance 
bill, but an extraordinary “socialist” measure on which the 
whole nation should be consulted through a general election* 
The Liberal government responded with the declaration that the 
Lords had v violated the British Constitution,” and with an 
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appeal to the country not only to endorse the budget but also 
to rebuke the Lords. 

New elections were held in January 1910 amid great excite- 
ment and floods of passionate oratory. The Liberals lost a 
considerable number of seats, so that in the new 
of Jan? 11 House of Commons they were almost exactly balanced 
1910 and with the Conservatives. Nevertheless, the Liberal 
xnentof minis try of Asquith remained in office. It had the 

Lloyd support of the Laborites, and it regained that of the 

Budget Irish Nationalists by making some concessions in 
respect of the budget and by evincing a revival of 
interest in home rule for Ireland. It was thus enabled in 1910 
to put the Lloyd George budget (with necessary minor modifica- 
tions) anew through the House of Commons. This time the Lords 
co nfin ed their opposition to speech-making, and the budget 
became law. It did yield the promised revenue, but it exacerbated 
the feelings between political parties and between social classes. 
From 1910 to 1914, along with multiplying social legislation, 
went a rising tide of partisanship and angry recrimination. Some 
there were who saw Britain headed straight toward civil war. 

Close on the heels of the fight over the budget, followed a 
constitutional conflict over the House of Lords. Liberals were 
Constitu- annoyed by the fact that however strong they might 
tional be in the House of Commons, all their legislation had 

Conflict; £ 0 k e reviewed and could be amended or emasculated 
House of by an upper house where, thanks to its hereditary 
Lords . the Conservative party was always dom- 

inant, and they were particularly nettled by the latest action 
of the Lords in throwing out a finance bill and precipitating a 
general election. Moreover, “radical” Liberals and all the 
Laborites regarded the House of Lords as an aristocratic an- 
achronism in an age of democracy, as a stronghold of “privilege,” 
of “landlordism,” of “reaction,” of “ecclesiasticism,” of “plutoc- 
racy.” 1 * * 4 Furthermore, Irish Nationalists knew very well that 
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1 The membership of the House of Lords in 1910 totalled more than 600, and 

comprised: (1) hereditary English peers (dukes, marquesses, earls, viscounts, and 
barons), (2) 16 elected representatives of the Scottish nobility, (3) 28 elected 

representatives of the Irish nobility, (4) 26 prelates of the Anglican Church, (5) 

4 “law lords,” ranking as barons and appointed for life to exercise the judicial 
functions of the House of Lords. Ordinarily, only a small percentage of the Lords 
attended the meetings of their House. 
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however difficult it might be to pass a home-rule bill through 
the House of Commons, it would be impossible to get one through 
the House of Lords. The entire coalition of Liberals, Laborites, 
and Irish Nationalists pressed Asquith’s government to rebuke 
the House of Lords and to deprive it of its power. 

In 1910, therefore, the Liberal government submitted a “parlia- 
ment bill,” with three main provisions: (1) finance bills passed 
by the Commons would automatically become law T{ie 
one month after being presented to the House of Lords, Parlia- 
whether the Lords approved them or not; (2) other meat Biu 
public bills might become law, despite repeated rejection by the 
Lords, if they were passed by the House of Commons in three 
successive sessions and if at least two years elapsed between the 
first and the third passage; (3) a general election of members of 
the House of Commons would have to be held at least every 
fifth year, instead of every seventh year as had previously been 
the rule. The third provision aimed at making the lower House 
more responsive to the will of the general electorate, and was of 
minor significance. The first and second provisions were major. 
The first would establish the exclusive authority of the demo- 
cratic House of Commons in matters of finance and taxation. 
The second would leave the aristocratic House of Lords with 
only a two-year “suspensive” veto over any other legislation 
which the Commons might adopt. 

Against the “parliament bill,” the Conservatives were furious. 
Their leaders, realizing that they must seek to conciliate the 
democratic electorate (with whom the final fate of the bill 
would rest), proposed an alternative scheme which would leave 
purely financial measures to the determination of the Commons 
and would refer such other measures as the two Houses could 
not agree upon to a joint session of Lords and Commons or to a 
national plebiscite. The Conservatives could not prevent the 
parliament bill of the Liberal government from passing the 
House of Commons, but in the House of Lords they could — 
and did — reject it and at the same time they endorsed their own 
scheme as a substitute. Whereupon, the Liberal government 
had the King dissolve Parliament and call for a second general 
election in the year 1910, this time on the constitutional fate of 
the House of Lords. 

The election of December 19x0 produced about the same politi- 
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cal results as that of the previous January. Again, the Liberals 
Election aD -d the Conservatives obtained about the same num- 
of Dec. ber of seats in the House of Commons; and again, the 
Enact balance of power was held by Laborites and Irish 

mentof Nationalists, both intent upon enacting the “parlia- 
ment^Bill ment bill” into law. As soon as the new Parliament 
men met, in 1911, Asquith, the prime minister, put the 
bill again through the Commons and then announced that unless 
the Lords accepted it without further ado the King would name 
a sufficient number of Liberal peers to outvote the existing mem- 
bership of the aristocratic House. A great hubbub ensued. 
Conservatives protested vehemently against the prime minister’s 
“threat” and tried to arouse popular feeling against the Liberal 
government by accusing it of “dragging the crown in the mire.” 
They declared that the “parliament bill” had hastened the death, 
in 1910, of King Edward VII and that his inexperienced son and 
successor, George V, had been forced to begin his reign by taking 
sides in a constitutional conflict against his true friends and his 
best judgment. A large number of Conservative peers — the 
so-called “die-hards” — insisted that, come what might, they 
would oppose the bill to the bitter end. The Liberal government, 
however, was adamant, and the country at large was more 
amused than alarmed by the attitude of noble “die-hards.” 
Eventually, the Conservative leaders decided that acceptance 
of the Liberal bill by the existing House of Lords would be a 
lesser evil than flooding the House with hundreds of new peers. 
Consequently, in April 1911, enough Conservative nobles ab- 
sented themselves from the House of Lords to enable the Liberal 
peers to outvote the remaining “die-hards” and thus finally to 
assure the enactment of the “parliament bill.” The Parliament 
Act of 1911 was almost, if not quite, as epochal in British 
constitutional history as the Reform Act of 1832. 

Political acrimony which had attended the controversies over 
the Lloyd George budget and the Parliament Act was intensified 
by the attempts which the Liberal government of Asquith and 
Lloyd George made immediately after 1911 to pay off its debt 
to Laborites and Irish Nationalists and other “radicals” for the 
support which these were giving it in the House of Commons, (x) 
To please the Laborites, and advanced democrats generally, the 
government introduced into the Commons in 1912 a bill to abolish 
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“plural voting,” that is, the right which Britishers still enjoyed 
of exercising the parliamentary franchise wherever 
they could satisfy certain property qualifications and cationS" 
which permitted a landlord or other person of wealth PoUtical 
to cast several ballots in a general election while a 
workingman could cast only one. (2) To satisfy the Contro- 
demands of religious non-conformists (who constituted BiUs** 1 
a large and influential section of the Liberal party), 
and particularly to humor David Lloyd George, the government 
also introduced into the Commons in 1912 a bill to disestablish 
and disendow the Anglican Church in Wales. 1 (3) Simultaneously 
to reward the Irish Nationalists, the government prepared and 
presented to Parliament a new “home-rule bill” for Ireland. 

These three bills — for Irish home rule, for Welsh disestablish- 
ment, and for strictly democratic voting — were strenuously op- 
posed by the Conservatives, and, though passed by the Commons, 
were rejected by the Lords. The Liberal government was resolute, 
however. Taking advantage of the Parliament Act, the govern- 
ment reintroduced all three bills in 1914; again they were passed 
by the Commons, and again they were rejected by the Lords. 
One more passing of them by the Commons would automatically 
make them laws, without further consultation of the House of 
Lords. And in 1913 — in the midst of extremely angry debates 
over these measures — David Lloyd George and Winston Churchill 
launched a peculiarly provocative campaign against Cam- 
“ landlordism.” The whole land system of the realm 
must be reformed, they said; the state must actively Land 
intervene between the owners and the users of the Refoim 
land, protecting the latter and gradually dispossessing the former. 
No wonder that the landed nobility and gentry were frightened, 
and no wonder that the Conservative party, to which most of 
them belonged, clamored for the downfall of a government 
which seemed bent not only on revolutionizing the British 
Constitution but also on pulling down the traditional pillars of 
British society. Lloyd George’s land campaign (on top of his 
famous budget) added fuel to the fire of Conservative indignation. 

The indignation was at fever heat by 1914. And while land- 
lords were being warned by the Chancellor of the Exchequer 

1 Ody a relatively small minority of Welshmen were Anglicans. The great 
majoritv were non-conformists (Methodists, Baptists, or Congregationalists). 
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that “the chariots of retribution are drawing nigh,” Conservative 
leaders were ready to seize any opportunity which promised 
embarrassment for the Chancellor and a distancing of his “char- 
iots.” Such an opportunity seemed to present itself in connection 
with Irish “home rule.” The Protestant majority in northeastern 
Ireland (that is, in Ulster) were definitely hostile to home rule, 
Conflict and their leaders, Conservative (or “Unionist”) in 
and im- politics, proceeded to enlist and arm a force of “ Ulster 
oveTlrish volunteers” with the avowed purpose of fighting for 
Home the maintenance of the “union” between Ireland and 
Rule Great Britain, and with the active encouragement of 
leading Conservatives in Britain. In the spring of 1914 it was 
obvious to everyone that the Liberal government, if it persisted 
in enacting the home-rule bill, would have to face an armed 
rebellion in “loyal” Ireland, and that most Englishmen would 
be impelled by their patriotism and their religious sympathies 
to side with the “rebels” against the government. Asquith 
began to temporize and to seek some compromise between Irish 
Nationalists, on the one hand, and Irish Unionists and their 
Conservative English allies on the other hand. But all in vain. 
The Conservatives and Unionists, only too anxious to embarrass 
Asquith (and particularly his Chancellor of the Exchequer), 
demanded the withdrawal of the home-rule bill; and the Irish 
Nationalists made it dear that if the bill were withdrawn or 
materially weakened, they would turn the Liberal government 
out of office. Nothing seemed to remain but tivil war. 

At this moment, in the midsummer of 1914, the apparent 
impasse in Britain’s domestic affairs was suddenly and dramat- 
ically cut through by the opening of a vast foreign war — the 
World World War — in which Britain was speedily engulfed. 

the^Ut- ^ ^ ace foreig 11 danger, patriotism rose superior 
ical Truce to political partisanship and class consdousness. Con- 
in Britain servatives and Unionists immediately pledged their 
support to Asquith and his Liberal cabinet in waging the war, 
and in return Asquith’s government agreed, with the consent 
of Laborites and Irish Nationalists, to postpone Irish home rule, 
Welsh disestablishment, the abolition of plural voting, and all 
other “debatable” legislation until after the war. Lloyd George 
and Winston Churchill turned from denoundng landlords to 
assailing Germans, and transferred their abounding energies 
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from social reform to military endeavors. The “chariots of 
retribution” were truly nigh, but they proved to be quite different 
“chariots” from what Lloyd George had foreseen, and the 
“retribution” which they wrought was not primarily on land- 
lords or the Conservative party. 

We must bear in mind that the furtherance of British national- 
ism and imperialism was no monopoly of Conservatives. Indeed, 
from 1905 to 1914, during the very years when imperial 
“radical” Liberals and Laborites were seemingly Element 
engrossed in social legislation and democratic reform, iJev^Lib- 
‘ ‘ imperialist ’ ’ Liberals were manning important offices eralism, 
in the government and pursuing foreign, colonial, and I 9 °S* I 9 I 5 
military policies hardly distinguishable from those which a 
Disraeli or a Salisbury might have pursued and yet which now 
evoked very little criticism from “radicals.” The foreign minister 
throughout the period was Sir Edward Grey, and he was no 
“little Englander.” He strengthened the entente Grey’s 
which his Conservative predecessor had made with Foreign 
France in 1904, and he supplemented it in 1907 with Policy 
an entente with Russia. He promoted British imperial interests 
in the Far East, in Persia, in the Near East, and in Africa. He 
saw to it that British national interests were upheld and respected 
in the counsels of the Great Powers. 

The foreign policies of Sir Edward Grey were backed, moreover, 
by a rapidly growing “preparedness” of British armaments, 
for which Liberal colleagues of his were directly responsible. 
As war minister, Richard Haldane effected a noteworthy re- 
organization of the British army. While keeping it on Haldane’s 
a professional rather than a popular basis, he rendered Military 
it more efficient by creating a general staff and more Policy 
expansive by establishing “officers’ training corps” in connection 
with schools and universities and by building up a trained 
“reserve.” He also did much to relate, in practical ways, the 
latest advances in science to the art of warfare, and to forward 
plans for military cooperation, in the event of war, between 
Britain and her overseas Empire, and between Britain and her 
“friends” on the Continent of Europe — France and Russia. 

Even more significant than the army reforms of Haldane was 
the contemporaneous strengthening of the British navy. This 
was motivated, in general, by a popular conviction, in which 
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Liberals fully shared, that naval supremacy was essential to the 
protection of the far-flung British Empire and to the 
Nav atism assurance of vital trade between industrial Britain and 
the rest of the world on which she depended for raw 
materials, foodstuffs, and markets. And it was specifically 
motivated by the obvious fact that Germany was becoming a 
great naval Power and a potential rival of Britain for naval 
supremacy. In the circumstances, the Liberal government of 
Asquith showed itself quite as anxious as any Conservative 
government could have been to maintain Britain’s lead in the 
race of naval armaments with Germany. British expenditure 
for social reform rose fast between 1905 and 1914, but expendi- 
ture on the British navy rose faster — from 33 million pounds 
sterling in 1905 1 to 40 million in 1910 and to almost 50 million 
in 1913. 

It is not without interest that from 1911 Winston Churchill 
was minister of the navy (“first lord of the admiralty”) in the 
Liberal cabinet, and that he applied to his new responsibilities 
even more energy and enthusiasm than he had previously dis- 
played in the cause of social reform. By 1914 Churchill was 
ni H11 sure that Great Britain must fight Germany, and 
and the when the great crisis came in midsummer of that 
year this “radical” Liberal stood at the forefront 
of the “imperialist” Liberals — Asquith, Grey, and 
Haldane — in counselling British intervention in the World War. 
Nor was Lloyd George far behind. Presently this “pacifist,” 
this most bitterly denounced of all the Liberal ministers, would 
become most bellicose and most indispensable. Within two 
years Lloyd George would be practically the “war dictator” of 
Britain. 

But that is a later tale. It belongs to the story of the war and 
its aftermath. For the World War not only dosed a decade of 
reforming Liberal government in Britain, but also opened a new 
era of very different character, political and economic, from that 
which marked the period from 1867 to 1914. Of the period now 
under review, it remains for us to outline two special develop- 
ments: one, the rise of Irish nationalism; and the other, the 
growth of the British Empire. 

1 It had hovered around 6 million annually from 1820 to 185s and around 
jo million from 1855 to 1885, and had then gradually risen to 20 million in 1896. 
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3. IRISH NATIONALISM 

For more than a century after the “Act of Union” of 1801, 
the British Isles constituted a political unit — the “United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland,” with a common sover- 
eign and with a single Parliament at Westminster. The 
Within this centralized state were several national- “United 
ities — notably English, Scottish, Welsh, and Irish — ^Great* 
each of whom cherished special cultural traditions and Britain 
the memory of an erstwhile political independence, ^d lre- 
Only in the case of the Irish, however, did such tradi- 
tions and memory become associated with an active movement 
to break the unity of the state. 

Wales had been incorporated in England since the sixteenth 
century, and Scotland had been integrated with England since 
the beginning of the eighteenth century. Besides, jntegra- 
both Wales and Scotland had undergone religious and tionof 
industrial changes similar to England’s: all three were ^| l e | cot . 
largely Protestant, and latterly all three had been land with 
directly and profoundly affected by the Industrial EngIan<i 
Revolution. The traditional differences which survived among 
them were preeminently sentimental; and real differences 
between capital and labor, city and countryside, liberalism and 
conservatism, were no more peculiar to England than to Wales or 
Scotland. The three formerly distinct nationalities were being 
ever more obviously merged into a “British ” nationality. 

It was otherwise with Ireland — or, at any rate, with three- 
fourths of Ireland. Geographically, Ireland was somewhat more 
isolated. Politically, too, it had had, as late as the Cleavage 
eighteenth century, a parliament of its own, which, 
though legally subordinate to the Parliament at Britain 
Westminster, had actually been autonomous in local ^^i re- 
legislation. Moreover, the mass of its population, 
instead of becoming Protestant, had remained Catholic, and, 
instead of becoming industrialized, had remained agricultural. 
Alike in economics and in religion, Ireland was set off from the 
rest of the “United Kingdom.” 

The situation was complicated by chronic friction not only 
between Ireland and Great Britain but also within Ireland. 
Ever since the sixteenth century, English (and British) govern- 
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ments had regarded the native Irish as an inferior race, supersti- 
p r0 _ tious, unprogressive, happy-go-lucky, and utterly 

tracted la ckin g in thrift, and had therefore pursued policies 

atA^ PtS calculated to Anglicize them or, failing in this, to pe- 
glicizing n aliz e them. On the one hand, every effort had been 
Ireland mac [ e £ 0 establish and spread Protestantism in Ireland 
and to encourage the settlement of English and Scottish colonists 
in the country. A Protestant “Church of Ireland,” similar to the 
Anglican Church, had been erected and richly endowed as the 
official state church, and toward its further financial support 
all Irishmen, "whether they participated in its worship or not, 
were obliged to contribute. Likewise, special favors had been 
accorded to such Irish landlords as turned Protestant and to the 
Anglican and Presbyterian “colonists” who were transplanted 
in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries in fairly large numbers 
from Scotland to Ireland, particularly to the northeastern 
province of Ulster. On the other hand, drastic measures had 
been taken to overcome recalcitrance and subdue insurrection on 
the part of the native Irish. The Catholic Church was deprived 
of its historic edifices and any legal status, and its adherents 
suffered serious abridgement of rights of citizenship, prop- 
erty, education, and even life. Simultaneously, a series of equally 
drastic economic statutes of the British Parliament had destroyed 
the bulk of Ireland’s historic industry and shipping 1 and con- 
signed the mass of Irishmen to a precarious existence as agricul- 
tural tenants or laborers on the estates of Anglo-Irish noblemen 
who spent most of their time in England. 

It thus transpired that Ireland was governed from the sixteenth 
century primarily according to the religious predilection and 
in the economic interest of Englishmen and Scotsmen and 
secondarily for the well-being of such inhabitants of Ireland as 
shared that predilection or profited from that interest. These 

l This economic legislation was part and parcel of the general “mercantilist” 
policy which the English government pursued during the seventeenth and eight- 
eenth centuries. Ireland, as a “colony,” was not allowed to compete with the 
mother-country, and the commercial preeminence of Liverpool, for example, was 
assured by the commercial ruin of Cork and Limerick. Such Irish industry as 
supplemented rather than competed with British industry was encouraged. Its 
most important elements in the nineteenth century were the brewing and distilling 
industries, centring in Dublin and directed by “Anglo-Irish” companies, and the 
linen and ship-building industries, centring in Belfast and operated chiefly by 
“ Scotch-Dish.” 
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inhabitants were chiefly “Anglo-Irish” and “Scotch-Irish.” By 
the opening of the nineteenth century the latter con- The 
stituted almost a majority of the population of Ulster “British 
(the northeastern quarter of Ireland), and the former 
comprised the social 61 ite of Dublin and the well-to-do 
and governing class throughout the country. Together they 
composed a relatively small minority of the total population 
of Ireland (hardly a fourth), and yet they long monopolized 
political and economic power in Ireland. They manned the 
established church, the learned professions, the schools, the army 
offices, the courts and civil administration; they owned most 
of the land; and, until the enactment of Catholic emancipation 
in 1829, 1 they alone were eligible to represent Ireland in the 
Parliament of the United Kingdom at Westminster. They were 
truly a “British garrison,” the basic link between Great Britain 
and Ireland. 

Despite the long-continued endeavors of the English (and 
British) government and despite constant social and economic 
pressure of “Anglo-Irish” and “Scotch-Irish,” the mass of the 
native Irish proved remarkably obdurate. They did not become 
British or Protestant. They interpreted the well-meant attempts 
to convert them as persecution and the thrifty or failure 
punitive economic legislation as exploitation. They to An- 
had a habit of sympathizing with the foes of Britain — Greater* 16 
with Spaniards in the sixteenth century, with French- Part of 
men in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, with Ireland 
the American and French revolutionaries at the dose of the 
eighteenth century. Occasionally they offered armed resistance 
to regimes which were especially popular with Englishmen — 
for example, to those of Queen Elizabeth and Oliver Cromwell 
— and the horrible penalties meted out to them on such oc- 
casions seemed to teach them no improving lesson. Indeed, 
the doings of British soldiery in Ireland only served to intensify 
among the natives a hatred of their “conquerors” and a long- 
ing for their own national freedom. 

In respect of language, some real progress was made in Angli- 
cizing Ireland. The Gaelic language of the natives was gradually 
supplanted by English, and by the nineteenth century the former 
was fast disappearing and the latter was becoming the usual 

1 See Vol. I, p. 764, and above, p. 76. 
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speech throughout the country. Yet the decline of the distinc- 
. tively national language did not betoken a lessening 
RespecT of national spirit. For the nineteenth century was 
ofLan- too replete with nationalism in all other parts of 

ffiiaffg x 1 

° ' Europe not to be characterized by noteworthy na- 
tionalist developments in Ireland. And it should be remarked 
that some of the most conspicuous nationalist leaders in 
nineteenth-century Ireland came not from the “native 
Irish” but from the “Anglo-Irish” or “ Scotch-Irish,” 
that they were Protestant members of the so-called 
“British garrison” rather than Catholic and “con- 
In other words, the descendants of seventeenth- 
century immigrants, instead of Anglicizing the Irish, were 
actually becoming Irish themselves. Many of them, especially 
in Ulster, continued to detest and despise the religion of the 
“native Irish,” but they had now come to think of themselves 
as “Irish” and to resent arbitrary interference of the British 
Parliament in domestic Irish affairs. 

An early sign of the newer nationalism in Ireland was the 
organization, toward the close of the eighteenth century and 
“United under the influence of the French Revolution, of 
the society of “'United Irishmen” — termed “united” 
because it included both Catholics and Protestants. 
The rebellious movement which it produced in 1798 
was hardly popular and was easily suppressed by the 
British government. 1 It was followed, as we know, by the 
“Act of Union,” which abolished the Irish parliament at Dublin 
and provided that henceforth all laws for Ireland should be 
enacted by the British Parliament at Westminster in which were 
seated twenty-eight Irish peers and a hundred Irish com- 
moners. 

Then ensued the famous agitation of Daniel O’Connell (1775- 
1847), a gifted lawyer, who formed the bold design of combining 
O»con- the Irish Catholic millions into a vast league which 
by orderly means would induce the Parliament at 
Westminster to right the wrongs of Ireland, religious, 
social, and economic. The “Catholic Association,” 
which he accordingly created, grew rapidly and proved 
most effective in securing parliamentary enactment of Catholic 

1 See Vol. T, pp. 711-712. 
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Emancipation (1829). 1 Catholics were relieved of many civil dis- 
abilities and were admitted to seats in the House of Lords and in 
the House of Commons. This meant that the Catholic masses 
of Irishmen could henceforth elect persons of their own kind to 
represent them in the British Parliament. It was a stimulus to 
nationalism, as well as to democracy, in Ireland. 

O’Connell, now styled the “Liberator,” entered the British 
House of Commons in 1829, and for several years thereafter he 
was the leader not only of the expanding “Catholic Association” 
in Ireland but also of an Irish nationalist group at Westminster. 
He prevailed upon the British government to relieve Irish Catho- 
lics of the necessity of paying direct tithes for the support of 
the Anglican “Church of Ireland” (1838), and to appoint Cath- 
olics to important public offices. At the same time, with charac- 
teristic energy and oratory, he demanded that the Act o’Con- 
of Union be repealed and an autonomous parliament . 
be reestablished at Dublin. In this demand, he was for Repeal 
unsuccessful. Although O’Connell was a sincere foe of of Union 
revolution and violence and as conservative as any English Whig 
in economic matters, the British governing classes took fright at 
the prospect of the social changes which a democratic Irish parlia- 
ment might make. In 1843 the British government dissolved 
the “Catholic Association” and imprisoned O’Connell. 

With the failure of O’Connell’s program of peaceful repeal 
of the Act of Union, a group of more radical and violent Irish 
nationalists formed a “Young Ireland” society, akin “Young 
to Mazzini’s “Young Italy” and pledged to work for ^^“ 4 ” 
an independent Irish republic. In 1848 they attempted Rebellion 
a revolution in imitation of the revolutions of that of 1848 
year on the Continent. 2 They lacked the popular support which 
O’Connell had had. The uprising was speedily put down, and 
its leaders were executed or exiled. 

One of the participants in the revolt of 1848 who managed to 
escape was John O’Mahony (1816-1877), who proceeded to 
organize in the United States about 1858 another society of 
Irish nationalists, the “Fenian Brotherhood.” 3 It was a secret 

1 See above, p. 76. For a portrait of O’Connell, see above, facing p. 84. 

a On Mazzini’s “Young Italy,” see above, p. 215, and on the revolutionary move- 
ment of 1848 on the Continent, see above, pp. 1 17-139. 

3 The word “Fenian” was romantically derived from the Gaelic word for a 
legendary band of ancient Irish warriors. 
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society, whose members took an oath of allegiance to the “Irish 
Republic ” and a vow of strict obedience to their officers, and it 
Fenian adopted a national “republican” flag — a tricolor of 
and^Biots w hite, and orange. It never gained much hold 

in the on the Irish peasantry and was denounced by the 

i86o’s Catholic clergy. It secured, however, a fairly large 

following among Irish emigrants in urban centres of the United 
States, Canada, and Australia, and in British cities such as 
Manchester, Glasgow, and London. Irish-American “Fenians” 
made an alarming but unsuccessful military raid on Canada in 
1866, and in the following year the English government had to 
employ troops to suppress Fenian riots in Lancashire, while in 
Ireland itself Fenian agitators, returning from America and 
England, co mmi tted a series of depredations which caused panic 
among Irish landlords and anxiety in the British government. 

In the midst of the Fenian troubles, Gladstone and his fellow 
Liberals took charge of the British government in 1868 and 
Gladstone adopted a twofold policy in respect of Ireland. On the 
andthe one hand, they would repress disorder and destroy 
Question, “Fenianism.” On the other hand, they would seek to 
1868-1874 restore quiet and contentment among the “native 
Irish” by redressing two of their major grievances, the one 
religious and the other economic. Accordingly, Gladstone carried 
through the British Parliament in 1869 the measure for dis- 
establishing and disendowing the Anglican “Church of Ireland”, 
and putting it on an unprivileged legal equality with the Catholic 
and Presbyterian churches in Ireland. Then in 1870 followed the 
first of his “land acts,” which forbade landlords to raise agricul- 
tural rents at will or arbitrarily to evict a peasant from his holding 
without compensating him for whatever improvements he had 
made. The religious reform was effectual, but the agrarian re- 
form was not. The Land Act of 1870 merely sanctioned a prin- 
ciple of agrarian reform and gave currency to the slogan of the 
“three F’s” — fair rent, fixity of tenure, and free sale. It did not 
adequately apply the principle, and its net effect was to arouse 
the hostility of landlords and the hope of peasants without 
disarming the one or satisfying the other. 

The decade of the 1870’s brought to the fore two new apostles 
of Irish nationalism. One was Charles Stewart Parnell (1846- 
1891), an “Anglo-Irish” landowner, aristocratic and Protestant, 
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who imbibed from his mother, an American woman, an almost 
fanatical hatred of England, and who, elected to Par- Parnell 
liament in 1875, organized among his Irish colleagues 
in the House of Commons a political party — the Irish tionalist 
Nationalist party — with the avowed purpose of insist- Pahy 
ing upon the reestablishment of ‘ ‘ home rule ” as prerequisite to any 
real cure of Irish ills. The other was Michael Davitt (1846-1906), 
a lowly untutored Catholic peasant, who after his father’s eviction 
from the land had worked in cotton mills in Lancashire, Davitt 
joined the Fenian Brotherhood, participated in the ^ h the 
disturbances which it encouraged, and been jailed for Land 
seven years. Released in 1877, Davitt went to the league 
United States, where, in concert with other revolutionary exiles, 
he worked out a plan for organizing the Irish peasants into a 
“Land League” which should agitate for radical agrarian reform. 
Then, returning to Britain, he prevailed upon Parnell to accept 
his ideas, and in 1879 he formally launched his Land League. 

At once the Irish nationalist movement assumed new vigor 
and prominence. In the British Parliament of 1880, nearly 
eighty of the hundred Irish Commoners belonged to Parnell’s 
“home-rule” party and strictly obeyed his orders to render 
themselves such nuisances at Westminster, in obstructing de- 
bates and general governmental business, that their British 
colleagues would be glad to get rid of them by granting their 
demand. At the same time, in Ireland, the peasant masses were 
being organized through Davitt’s Land League as well as through 
Parnell’s Nationalist party, not only to support the latter’s 
political aims but also to forward the former’s economic pur- 
poses. And from Irish-Americans across the Atlantic was coming 
invaluable financial aid for the interconnected causes of home 
rule and land reform. 

In 1881 Gladstone sought to halt the movement by putting 
through Parliament the second of his Land Acts. It practically 
conceded the “three F’s”: fair rents were to be deter- Gladstone 
mined by a special land court; definite provision was ^^ h the 
made against unjust evictions and in behalf of free Question, 
sale of land. But, though the land court actually re- 1880-1885 
duced the average rents in Ireland by a fourth, Davitt and the 
Land League were by no means satisfied. They were now in- 
sisting that the peasants should own, rather than rent, the land. 
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The Act of 1881, they said, was only a sop, and it did not touch 
the central problem of home rule. So both the Land Leaguers 
and the Nationalist party redoubled their protests, and in Ireland 
peaceful agitation was succeeded by systematic “boycotting” 1 
and an epidemic of acts of violence. Gladstone’s only response 
for the next five years was coercion. Ireland was put under 
martial law. Parnell and forty other Nationalist members of 
Parliament were arrested and temporarily jailed. Davitt spent 
two years in prison. 

In 1886, by a strange balancing of political forces in Great 
Britain, Gladstone had to choose whether he would retire from 
office or try to remain in office by conciliating the Irish Nation- 
alists. He chose the latter alternative, and submitted to Parlia- 
Home- ment a home-rule bill acceptable to Parnell. It was 
gJgBffl a very modest measure, which would transfer Irish 
and Its a dmini stration to an Irish ministry appointed by a 
Defeat separate local parliament at Dublin, but which would 
leave all “imperial” matters and most of the taxing power to 
the central Parliament at Westminster. Nevertheless it aroused 
furious opposition both in England and in Ulster. A large group 
of Liberals — the so-called Liberal Unionists — deserted Gladstone, 
and Ulster threatened violent resistance. The bill was rejected 
in the House of Commons. Gladstone was compelled to retire 
from office. The Conservative party, foes of “home rule,” 
dominated the British government during the next six years. 
And, as a seemingly final blow to the cause of “home rule,” a 
domestic scandal clouded the career of Parnell and split his 
Nationalist followers into two quarrelling factions. 

In 1893 Gladstone, again in office, introduced into the Parlia- 
ment at Westminster a second “home-rule” bill, which passed 
Home- the Commons by a dose vote but was overwhelmingly 
Rule Bill rejected by the Lords. It was the last serious effort of 
audits England’s veteran Liberal statesman. His colleagues 
Defeat advised him that it would be suiddal to their party 
to appeal to the country at large on the question, and he with- 
drew from public life. The extended sway of Conservatives and 

1 The word “boycott” was first employed in 1880, when a certain Captain Boy- 
cott, an agent for an Irish landlord, was made to suffer for refusing demands of the 
landlord’s tenants. His life was threatened, his servants were compelled to leave 
him, his fences tom down, his letters intercepted, and his food supplies interfered 
with. In a word, he was “boycotted.” 
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Liberal Unionists from 1895 to 1905 appeared to seal the doom 
of Irish nationalist hopes. 

In fact, however, these very years of Unionist domination 
proved a most fertile seed-time for a luxuriant new crop of 
Irish nationalism. Something of an agricultural rev- . 
olution occurred in Ireland, attributable in part to tuSiRev- 
the series of land acts which transformed numerous 
tenant-farmers into peasant proprietors, 1 and in part 
to the tireless activities of Sir Horace Plunkett and the Irish 
Agricultural Organization Society which he founded in 1894 for 
the development of cooperative enterprises among Irish farmers. 
Peasant proprietorship and the cooperative movement combined 
to improve the condition and to promote the solidarity of the 
rural masses of the country. 

Simultaneously, a literary renaissance began. In 1893 Douglas 
Hyde inaugurated the Gaelic League for the preservation and 
extension of the native Irish language, and around it 
soon clustered a galaxy of poets, essayists, and dram- Renais- 
atists. These included George Russell (best known s ancem 
by his pen-name of JE) who was also very active in 
Plunkett's Agricultural Society; Lady Gregory, founder of the 
famous Abbey Theatre in Dublin (1904); and William Butler 
Yeats, distinguished poet and playwright. 2 They wrote mainly 
in English, but they dealt largely with Irish themes, and, in 
conjunction with the Gaelic League, they were intent upon re- 
viving among the masses of the Irish people a knowledge of the 
national Gaelic language and an appreciation of traditional Irish 
character, customs, and culture. Gradually it became fashionable 
for the younger generation to receive some instruction in Gaelic. 

Neither Plunkett’s agricultural society nor Hyde’s Gaelic 
League was political in character or purpose. Both sought to 
weld together the whole Irish people, regardless of their re- 
ligious affiliation or “racial” stock, and regardless of their atti- 
tude toward “home rule.” The one organization was stimu- 
economic; the other was cultural. Both Plunkett and j^^ a _ 
Hyde were Protestants, and Plunkett in politics was tionalism 
a Unionist rather than a Nationalist. Unwittingly, 111 belaud 
nevertheless, the fruitful labors of these men in the fields of 

1 On these land-purchase acts of the Unionist government, see above, pp. 468-469. 

2 On these Irish writers, see above, p. 395. 
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economics and literature served to stimulate a new kind of 
political nationalism in Ireland, a kind which was not con- 
tent with representation in the British Parliament at West- 
minster, or even with ordinary “home rule,” but which demanded 
full national autonomy for Ireland. 

The man with the fullest vision of the new Irish nationalism 
and with the greatest resourcefulness in advocating it was 
Arthur Griffith (1872-1922). A native of Dublin and 
and “Pas- a printer by trade, he began his political career as a 
sistance” ^ erven ^- disciple of Parnell, but the factional quarrels 
' among Irish Nationalist members of Parliament fol- 
lowing Parnell’s downfall led Griffith to despair of achieving 
“home rule” or any other radical reform for Ireland by parlia- 
mentary means. The more he reflected on the failure of the 
home-rule bills of 1886 and 1893, the more nationalistic he 
became. He helped to form the Gaelic League. He espoused the 
Irish Agricultural Organization Society. And he joined the 
“Irish’ Republican Brotherhood,” a petty survival of the Fenian- 
ism of the 1860’s. In 1899 he established a newspaper, the 
United Irishman, in which he urged not only a cultural and 
economic nationalism but also a political nationalism quite dif- 
ferent from that of the official Nationalist party. His goal was 
a united Irish nation, with a constitution of its own making, 
and with a government entirely independent of Great Britain’s 
except for a “personal union ” (like Austria and Hungary after 
the Ausgleich of 1867 r ) under a common sovereign. The means 
which he urged of realizing the goal should be neither parlia- 
mentary pressure on Britain nor forceful insurrection in Ireland 
but rather such “passive resistance” on the part of Irishmen as 
Hungarians had successfully employed in 1866-1867. The Irish 
people should not recognize or participate in the British govern- 
ment; they should refuse to serve in its army or pay taxes to it; 
and their elected members of Parliament should absent them- 
selves from Westminster and constitute a governing council at 
Dublin. In a word, national self-reliance should be both the 
means and the end of Irish politics. 

In 1906 was formally launched a new political party in ac- 
cordance with Griffith’s doctrine and under his leadership. It 
took the name of “Sinn Fein” — Gaelic for “we ourselves.” 

1 See above, p. 242, 
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At first it was small, and, although it attracted a number of 
youthful intellectuals and secured allies in the radical . 
element of the urban working class, its electoral sue- ningof 
cesses prior to the World War were limited to placing Sin “ Feia » 
some of its members on the local governing bodies of 190 
Dublin and a few other towns. The golden opportunity for 
Sinn Fein — and the fame of Arthur Griffith — came with the 
World War and afterwards. 

Meanwhile the overwhelming majority of the Irish people 
outside Ulster continued in the tradition of Parnell to vote 
for Nationalist candidates and to expect them to obtain from 
the British Parliament a measure of home rule for Ireland. 
Indeed, by 1900 the position of the Nationalist party seemed 
to be improving again. In that year the factions which for almost 
a decade had been bitterly quarrelling among themselves over 
a successor to Parnell finally united on John Redmond Redmond 
(1856-1918), an able lawyer and an experienced parlia- 
mentarian. Redmond’s Nationalists claimed credit for tionaiist 
prevailing upon the Conservative majority in the Part ? 
British Parliament to enact in 1898 a significant law entrusting 
town and county government in Ireland to popularly elected 
officials, and to sponsor the even more significant land-purchase 
acts of 1896 and 1903. Apparently, important reforms could be 
gotten from the British Parliament by Irish Nationalists even 
when the unfriendly Conservatives were in power. Then, in 
1906, when the more friendly Liberals took office, great expecta- 
tions possessed Redmond and his followers. The expectations 
were slow of realization, for the Liberals, so long as they did not 
need the votes of Irish Nationalists in the House of Commons, 
contented themselves with establishing a national university in 
Ireland (1908) and were quite deaf to Redmond’s pleas for 
“home rule.” 

Redmond was patient, however, and awaited the time when 
the Liberals would need the support of his party. The time came 
in 1910-1911 with the balancing of electoral strength between 
Liberals and Conservatives over the Lloyd George budget and 
the parliament bill. Both these measures were enacted into law 
by aid of Redmond and his Irish Nationalists, and in return 
for such decisive aid the Liberal ministry of Asquith introduced 
in the House of Commons in 1912 a “Government of Ireland 
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Bill ” — the third of the definite “ home-rule ” proposals — providing 
Home- f° r the establishment of a special Irish parliament 
Rule Bill at Dublin, which, however, would be subordinate 
of 1912 to the British Parliament at Westminster in military, 
financial, and certain other matters. The bill did not go as far 
as Redmond and his followers desired, but they decided to ac- 
cept it as a step in the right direction. It passed the House of 
Commons but was rejected by the House of Lords. Reintroduced 
in 1913, it again passed the House of Commons and was again 
rejected by the House of Lords. One more passage by the House 
of Commons, in 1914, would operate, under the provisions of 
the Par liam ent Act, to make it the law of the realm. 

While Redmond and the Irish Nationalist party were cooper- 
ating with British Liberals in behalf of the home-rule bill of 1912, 
opposition to it developed in Ireland from two opposite camps. 
On the one hand, Griffith’s Sinn Fein party criticized it as a 
sorry compromise of the principle of Irish nationalism. On the 
other hand, the Unionist party in Ireland, especially strong 
among Ulster Protestants and now finding a militant leader in 
Carson Edward Carson, denounced the bill as a treasonable 
ionist'o attempt to destroy the unity of the British Empire 
position and put “progressive” Protestant Ulster under the 
in Ulster y 0 k e of “backward” Catholic Ireland. Griffith’s fol- 
lowers as yet were not numerous enough to make serious trouble, 
and besides, like the majority of Nationalist Irishmen, they were 
willing to give Redmond a final chance to demonstrate what 
could or could not be done through the British Parliament. 
It was otherwise with the Ulster Unionists. These, aroused by 
the organizing genius and fiery eloquence of Carson and backed 
by the moral support of British Conservatives, held imposing 
mass meetings, bound themselves by a “solemn covenant” never 
to submit to an Irish parliament, and raised a volunteer army of 
some 100,000 men. 

Faced with the threat of armed revolt in Ulster, the Liberal 
government at Westminster wavered and vainly tried to find some 
generally acceptable compromise, while Irish Nationalists and 
Sinn Feiners joined in raising a force of “Irish volunteers” 
to resist the “Ulster volunteers.” Civil war clearly threatened, 
and most ominous was the obvious sympathy of officers of the 
British regular army for the Ulstermen. Just as affairs reached 
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a seeming impasse, the World War broke out. At once. Liberals 
and Conservatives and Irish Unionists, in a burst of common pa- 
triotic emotion, rallied to the defense of the Empire, while John 
Redmond, still most conciliatory and optimistic, evoked a round 
of applause from the whole British House of Commons by declar- 
ing that “the coast of Ireland will be defended from foreign in- 
vasion by her armed sons, and for this purpose armed Nationalist 
Catholics will be only too glad to join arms with the armed Prot- 
estant Ulstermen.” 

Such unexpected unanimity brought rewards to all concerned. 
Redmond and the Irish Nationalist party had the satisfac- 
tion of seeing the home-rule bill enacted into law in Enact _ 
September 1914. Carson and the Unionists had the ment and 
satisfaction of seeing the simultaneous enactment of a siono?~ 

“ suspensory bill,” whereby the execution of the home- Home- 
rule law would be suspended for the duration of the Rule > I 9 I 4 
World War, and of hearing the Liberal prime minister assure Par- 
liament that any coercion of Ulster was “absolutely unthinkable.” 

Carson had the better of the immediate bargain. Redmond’s 
was but a paper victory, and the only way by which he could 
hope to make it real was to trust to the good intentions of the 
British government at the close of the war and in the meantime 
to give convincing proof to Ulstermen and the British people at 
large that nationalist Ireland was not separatist and Red _ 
would wholeheartedly support Great Britain in foreign mond’s 
war. Such proof, however, Redmond could not give. Dilemnia 
Personally, he did his best to encourage Irish enlistment in the 
British army, but his outspoken critics in Ireland were no longer 
confined to Unionists. The mass of Irish Nationalists were 
bitterly disappointed and disillusioned about obtaining any meas- 
ure of home rule from the British Parliament. They came to 
feel that Redmond had been duped by Carson and the British 
politicians, and they evinced little enthusiasm for fighting Brit- 
ain’s battles. In the circumstances, the more radical nationalist 
agitation of Griffith and Sinn Fein gathered headway ginn 
in Ireland. The more Redmond strengthened his posi- Fein’s 
tion at Westminster, the more he weakened it at Dub- Opportu- 
lin. The future of Irish nationalism was to be, not with 
Redmond and the parliamentary party of Parnell, but with Grif- 
fith and the revolutionary movement of Sinn Fein. 
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4. THE EMPIRE 

The “United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland” was 
the core of the hugest imperial domain which the world has 
ever known. In 19x4, on the eve of the World War, the Brit- 
ish Empire embraced approximately a quarter of the earth’s 
land surface and a quarter of its entire population. Within this 
Hugeness Empire, subject to Great Britain, were territories in 
of British every continent and every ocean of the globe, in the 
Empire mos t diverse climates from frigid to tropical, and in- 
habitants of every race and of every phase of culture from 
cannibalism to Cambridge. The British Empire was much more 
extensive and populous than any earlier empire, and its closest 
contemporary rival, the Russian Empire, possessed in 1914 only 
three-fourths the area and three-tenths the population. 

The hugeness of the British Empire is even more impressive 
when contrasted with the smallness of the mother-country. In 
Relative area, the United Kingdom constituted less than a 
neffiof hundredth part of the Empire; in population, about a 
Mother-’ tenth. Shorn of its overseas domain (including Ireland) 
Country Great Britain would have been a comparatively small 
country, only slightly more extensive than Minnesota or Kansas 
and less than half as populous as the United States. Besides, 
the entire English-speaking people, if we exclude the United 
States, numbered no more than sixty millions, about the same 
as the F rench-speaking people, and the number of English- 
speaking people in the far-flung British Empire, outside the 
United Kingdom, was barely twelve million. This meant that 
for every one of the British colonists, more than thirty dusky- 
skinned “natives” were subject to British rule. The strictly 
British population of the Empire was engulfed by its colored in- 
habitants — 300 million Asiatic Indians, 40 million Negroes, six 
million Arabs, six million Malays, one million Polynesians, one 
million Chinese, and 100,000 red (Canadian) Indians. The Em- 
pire as a whole was British politically, and in lesser degree 
British economically. Racially and culturally it was amazingly 
heterogeneous and but slightly British. 


Note. The portrait opposite is of Parnell from a painting by Frederick Hall 
(bom i860). 
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The British Empire was a creation of modem times, almost 
wholly since the seventeenth century; and its greatest expansion 
and development occurred in the nineteenth century. Brj tigh 
At the beginning of this century, the Napoleonic Wars Empire, 
markedly enlarged it. In the middle of the century, 
though English liberals seemingly weakened its bonds 
by according self-government to important parts of it and by 
adopting a censorious attitude toward imperialism in general, 
it actually suffered no diminution in size, and at least in the case 
of India was expanded by conquests and solidified by the trans- 
ference of control from commercial company to crown. 1 Espe- 
cially after 1874, when the government of the mother-country 
passed from the liberal Gladstone to the imperialistic Disraeli 
and when the advance of industrial capitalism was prompting 
an unprecedented scramble for trade and investment in “back- 
ward 1 " areas and thus revitalizing colonial politics, the British 
Empire grew by leaps and bounds. 

The growth of the British Empire during the forty years from 
1874 to. 1914 was partially a growth of such colonies as were 
peopled mainly by persons of European stock — Can- Swift 
ada, Australia, New Zealand, South Africa — a growth 
in population, in industry, in self-government, and in pire after 
political federation. Much more, however, it was a i8 74 
growth of British political and economic sway over non-European 
peoples in Asia, in the Malay archipelago, and in Africa, a growth 
by military conquest or by diplomatic negotiation whereby the 
number of “crown colonies” and “protectorates” and “spheres 
of influence” was swiftly increased. 

British India was designated an “empire,” and Queen Victoria 
proclaimed Empress of it, in 1877; in the 1870’s Baluchistan, to 
the west of it, was finally conquered and annexed, and Tn Ag . fl 
in the 1880’s Burma, to the east. The Malay states 
adjoining Singapore were obtained in 1874. From China were 
taken Hongkong in 1842 and Wei-hai-wei in 1898, and presently 
Tibet was treated as a British “sphere of influence.” In 1907, 
by agreement with Russia, the British also delimited a “sphere 

1 See above, pp. 94-96. 

Note. The caricature opposite was drawn by Sir John Tenniel for Punch , just 
after Disraeli’s purchase of the majority stock in the Suez Canal Company (1 875). 
On Tenniel, see above, p. 405. 
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of influence ” in southeastern Persia. In the Pacific Ocean, the 
Fiji Islands were appropriated in 1874, southeastern New Guinea 
In the (Papua) in 1884, northern Borneo (Sarawak) in 1888, 
andMed Tonga (or the Friendly Islands) in 1900. Nearer 
iterra- home, in the Mediterranean, Cyprus was occupied 
nean j n jg^g. And with amazing rapidity the British 
Empire expanded in Africa. Here, prior to 1880, it comprised 
only Cape Colony and Natal in the extreme south and a few trad- 
In Africa posts on the west coast. After 1880, a large part 
of the continent came under British rule. Egypt was 
occupied in 1882, and protectorates were established in Bech- 
uanaland in 1885, in Somaliland in 1887, in Zanzibar in 1890, 
in Uganda in 1896. Chartered commercial companies acquired 
Nigeria in 1886, British East Africa (Kenya) in 1888, and Rhode- 
sia in 1889. Conquest was made of Zululand in 1887, of Ashanti 
in 1896, of the Egyptian Sudan in 1897, and of the Dutch repub- 
lics of Transvaal and Orange Free State in 1902. An all-British 
railway was projected, lengthwise across the whole continent, 
from Cairo to the Cape of Good Hope. 

It was but natural that an empire so large and heterogeneous 
should not be administered according to any one pattern. Indeed, 
the British Empire, as it expanded, displayed a growing differenti- 
Different ation in government, so that in the latter part of the 
Types of nineteenth century at least three distinct types of de- 
encyin Pendency were generally recognized by the central 
British Parliament at Westminster: (1) the self-governing 

Empire colonies, or “dominions”; (2) a miscellany of crown 
colonies, naval stations, and “protectorates”; and (3) the so-called 
“empire” of India. We shall treat of these three types in turn, 
pointing out, as we proceed, significant developments in the 
respective dependencies. 

The self-governing colonies, or “dominions,” included by 1914 
a trifle more than half of the territory in the British Empire. It 
1. Self- would be most misleading, however, to infer that half 
CoiorSes 18 British Empire possessed the right of self-govem- 
and Do- ment; for in respect of population the “dominions” 
minions! constituted only a twentieth part of the empire. Self- 
government was a special privilege conferred by Great Britain 
upon a small minority of her colonial subjects, not a natural 
right granted freely to all. It is noteworthy, moreover, that 
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the privileged minority was almost exclusively of European 
stock, that the colonies enjoying home rule were precisely the 
colonies in which relatively large numbers of Britishers Tll8 
had settled — Canada, Newfoundland, Australia, New “White” 
Zealand, and South Africa. In none of these colonies CoIonies 
did the native population amount to more than five per cent of 
the whole except in South Africa, and even South Africa had 
over a million white inhabitants. Outside the self-governing 
colonies, there were but a few thousand white men in all the 
colonial domain of Britain. Self-government, in short, was ex- 
ercised by almost all the “white” colonies, and by none other. 

How the principle of colonial self-government was set forth in 
the “report” of Lord Durham on Canada in 1839, and how, with 
the sanction of the British government, it was applied in the 
1840’s to Lower Canada (Quebec) and Upper Canada (Ontario), 
and very shortly afterwards to the other North Amer- &rant 
ican colonies of New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, and Self-Gov- 
Prince Edward Island, we have elsewhere related. 1 e pment, 
By i860 self-government had likewise been accorded 1 49 1907 
by the British Parliament to Newfoundland, British Columbia, 
and the Australasian colonies of New South Wales, Victoria, 
Tasmania, South Australia, New Zealand, and Queensland. Sub- 
sequently added to the self-governing roster were Cape Col- 
ony (1872), Western Australia (1890), Natal (1893), Alberta 
(1905), Saskatchewan (1905), Transvaal (1906), and Orange 
River (1907). When Queen Victoria ascended the throne in 1837, 
there was no self-governing colony in the British Empire. When 
her son, Edward VII, died in 1910, there were twenty-one. 

As Canada had been the first colony to obtain self-government, 
so also it was the pioneer in another important movement, the 
formation of confederations among self-governing colonies. In 
1867 the hitherto separate colonies of Nova Scotia and New 
Brunswick joined with Quebec and Ontario to form a confedera- 
tion styled the “Dominion of Canada.” The Domin- Dominion 
ion was technically created by enactment of the British of Can- 
Parliament at Westminster — the British North Amer- ada ’ 1867 
ica Act of 1867 — but the plan had originated in Canada and been 
formulated by a convention at Quebec in 1864. The government 
of the Dominion was modelled after that of the mother-country, 

1 See above, pp. 92-94- 
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■with a governor-general acting for the monarch, a Senate in place 
of the House of Lords, and a democratically elected House of 
Commons, to which the cabinet of ministers was rendered re- 
sponsible. Although each of the four provinces preserved its 
separate legislature, there was little question of “states’ rights” 
in Canada. With the terrible example close at hand of the United 
States in civil war over “states’ rights,” the framers of the 
Canadian constitution carefully limited the powers of the several 
provinces. Nova Scotia, it is true, sought to repudiate the Act of 
1867 and to withdraw from the Dominion, but the British gov- 
ernment refused to countenance any such secession, and the unity 
of the Canadian confederation was assured. 

For a long time the dominant political party in Canada was 
the Conservative, strongly British in sympathy, though resolved 
Mac to promote an economic nationalism within the Do- 

donald’s minion; and its leader, Sir John Macdonald, was 

ative erV ” P 1 ™ 6 minister from 1867 to his death in 1891 (except- 
Govera- ing the five years 1873-1878). The Dominion organ- 
Canada its own militia and police, civil service, and system 

of banking, currency, and posts. It established a 
protective tariff for the fostering of Canadian industries. And it 
promoted agricultural settlement in the great Northwest. 

The growth of the Dominion was remarkably swift. First, 
from the Hudson’s Bay Company were purchased extensive 
lands from which the new province of Manitoba was carved 
(1870). Then British Columbia (1871) and Prince Edward 
Island (1873) were brought into the confederation. Finally a 
decree of 1878 proclaimed that the Dominion of Canada should 
have jurisdiction over all British territory north of the United 
States — with the sole exception of Newfoundland (and its de- 
pendency of Labrador), which remains to this day a separate 
colony. The fertile prairies and rich mines of western Canada 
attracted a steady stream of settlers, particularly after the con- 
struction of the Canadian Pacific Railway (1886), some from 
Great Britain and others from the United States, and the en- 


suing economic development of the west received political rec- 
ognition by the creation (1905) of two new prairie provinces, 
Alberta and Saskatchewan. The population of Canada more 
than doubled between 1871 and 1911, reaching a total of seven 
and a quarter million in the latter year. 
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Meanwhile, following the death of Sir John Macdonald, the 
Conservative party declined and was supplanted in power by the 
Liberal party, whose gifted leader, Sir Wilfred Laurier, held the 
premiership continuously from 1896 to 1910. Laurier was a 
native of the province of Quebec, French in nationality Laurier’s 
and Catholic in religion, and he amply proved that a 
French Canadian like himself could be as loyal both ment in 
to the British Empire and to the Dominion of Canada Canada 
as anyone of English or Scottish extraction. While he lowered 
the protective tariff and sought to promote closer commercial 
relations with the United States, he was a staunch supporter of 
British imperial interests. He sympathized with Joseph Chamber- 
lain’s proposals for “imperial preference,” 1 and he despatched a 
Canadian army to South Africa to help the English in the Boer 
War (1899-1902). He had to contend, not only with a general 
prejudice on the part of Protestant British Canadians against the 
Catholic French in Canada, but also with a special militant 
nationalism among French Canadians themselves. He contended 
successfully in both respects, and his success did much to foster 
a new spirit of cooperation in bilingual Canada and to create a 
distinctively Canadian nationalism. 

Notwithstanding the evident success of the confederating 
movement in Canada, the Australian colonies hes- Austral _ 
itated three decades before they finally decided to asian 
form a similar union. During the course of the nine- Colonies 
teenth century, six self-governing colonies had appeared in Aus- 
tralasia beside the original colony of New South Wales, which had 
been founded as a penal station back in 1788 and had since 
developed into a free, prosperous community of sheep farmers, 
mechanics, and miners, endowed with self-government (1855). 
Two daughter-colonies had been separated from New South 
Wales — on the south, Victoria (1851), and on the north, Queens- 
land (1859). Two other colonies, South Australia (1836), and 
Western Australia (1829), had been founded independently, thus 
making five colonies on the island continent. A sixth was the 
neighboring island of Tasmania (or Van Diemen’s Land), which 
had been divorced from New South Wales in 1825. And the more 
distant islands of New Zealand, colonized in the first half of the 
century and erected as a separate colony in 1840, might be 
1 See above, pp. 471-473. 
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counted as a seventh. In the early part of the nineteenth century 
the introduction of sheep-raising, and in the middle of the century 
the discovery of gold, had attracted an increasing number of 
British emi g rants to these island-colonies of the South Pacific 
and enabled them to mature rapidly. 

The Australian colonies would doubtless have been federated 
as early as 1885, had they not been divided on the tariff question. 
Victoria and most of the other colonies had adopted the policy 
of tariff protectionism, while New South Wales clung stubbornly 
to free trade. The younger colonies, moreover, were reluctant 
to surrender the revenues which they obtained from their sepa- 
rate customs duties. But the advantages to be gained from 
confederation — especially the advantage of concerted action in 
excluding Chinese immigrants and in maintaining British suprem- 
acy in the South Pacific against French and German intruders 1 — 
finally outweighed the disadvantages. After long discussion, the 

_ colonists agreed upon a plan of confederation which 

Common- _ , A . 7 

wealth of was enacted by the British Parliament as the Com- 
Australia, monwealth of Australia Act, 1900. New Zealand, 
1900 physically separated from Australia by 1,200 miles 
of water, refused to join the Commonwealth, just as the island 
of Newfoundland had held aloof from the Dominion of Canada. 

The six Australian colonies became states in the Common- 
wealth, 2 under a constitution resembling that of the United 
States in some respects, and that of Great Britain in other re- 
spects. The federal or Commonwealth legislature, like the 
American Congress, was composed of a Senate, in which each 
state .had the same number of seats, and a House of Representa- 
tives, in which the seats were distributed according to population. 
The High Court of the Commonwealth, like the American Su- 
preme Court, was the guardian and interpreter of the constitu- 
tion. Besides, in delegating only specified powers to their federal 
government and reserving all others to the respective states, the 
Australians imitated the political structure of the United States 
rather than the more centralized system of Canada. In two 
important respects, however, the Australian Commonwealth was 
essentially British. First, its highest magistrate was a govemor- 

1 See below, pp. 548, 610, 713. 

! Subsequently the Commonwealth took over the government of two “ territories 
—Papua or British New Guinea (1903) and Northern Australia (1911). 
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general, appointed theoretically by the British crown, really by 
the British ministry, and empowered, like the monarch whom he 
represented, to reign but not to rule. Secondly, its cabinet of 
ministers was responsible to the parliament rather than to the chief 
magistrate. Australia preceded both Great Britain and the United 
States in the enfranchisement of women. 

An outstanding characteristic of Australian development was 
the rapidity and extent of its industrialization and urbanization. 
Sheep-farming and agriculture in general, which, along with 
mining, had originally been the basis of the continent’s economic 
and social life, were eclipsed after 1871 by manufacturing and 
commercial enterprise. One result was that, while the population 
tripled between 1871 and 1914, reaching a total of about five 
million in the latter year, the country as a whole remained 
sparsely settled and urban centres absorbed the entire increment. 
Four dties had a population in 1914 of over 150,000 each, and 
two (Sydney and Melbourne) had a combined population of a 
million and a half. Another result was that the governments of 
the several states, and the government of the Commonwealth 
after its creation in 1900, had to cope with a serious land problem 
and with even more serious labor problems. 

Much attention was given to rural development. Irrigation 
works were constructed, “dry farming” experimented with, rail- 
ways built into the interior, and many inducements offered to 
prospective farmers, in the hope not only of bringing undeveloped 
land under cultivation, but also of creating a rural population 
commensurate with the overgrown and trouble-giving towns. 
Even more attention had to be bestowed, however, on Social 
increasingly radical demands from the masses of urban Legisla- 
workingmen. After a furious but futile fight for 
the principle of the “closed shop” (in a great wide- 
spread strike of 1890), workingmen had become convinced that 
they must use the ballot box as well as the trade union to better 
their lot. Labor parties sprang up, therefore, in the several states 
and demanded socialistic legislation. Between 1890 and 1910 
the state of Victoria, coming under the control of the Labor 
party, enacted a series of laws providing, among other things, 
for the creation of trade boards to regulate the wages and hours 
of industrial labor. Labor influence and legislation soon spread 
to Queensland, South Australia, and New South Wales. 
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The Commonwealth government followed the lead of the states, 
establishing in 1904 a federal arbitration court for the settlement 
of interstate industrial disputes, and in 1908 a system of old-age 
pensions. In the general election of 1910 the Labor party swept 
Fisher’s the country, and their leader, Andrew Fisher, a former 
Govern Scottish coal miner, formed a ministry which, with a 
ment in brief interruption and some changes in personnel, en- 
Australia dured for the next seven years. It failed to induce 
the people to pass constitutional amendments which would have 
enabled it to forward its socialistic program, but it succeeded 
in introducing, in 191 1, compulsory military training for all young 
Australian men — a significant innovation in the army traditions 
of the British Empire — and it was the same Labor government 
which with enthusiasm and energy carried Australia into the 
World War in active support of the mother-country. National- 
ism, as well as economic radicalism, was obviously overspreading 
all Australia, even its workingmen. 

New Zealand, the Australasian colony which remained apart 
from the Commonwealth, had been self-governing since 1856, 
and in 1907 was styled a “Dominion” and accorded equal rank. 
D ominion confederations of Canada and Australia and 

of New the colony of Newfoundland. Its internal develop- 
Zealand, ment was strikingly similar to neighboring Australia’s. 

There was a similar increase of population, from 
300,000 in 1871 to over a million in 1914, with the majority 
settled in cities, largely in Auckland and Wellington. 1 There 
were similar efforts to promote agriculture and rural settlement, 
and similar legislation of democratic and socialistic sort. In 
respect of this legislation, New Zealand was even more radical 
than Australia. Not only were women enfranchised; not only 
were old-age pensions provided, workin g men insured against 
accident, and special courts set up to arbitrate disputes between 
employers and employes; but the government, in the spirit of 
“state socialism,” undertook to own and operate railways, life- 


1 The native population of New Zealand — the Maori tribesmen — were more 
numerous and much more civilized and warlike than the natives of Australia. The 
British in Australia easily overcame the natives there (who are now a fast-dis- 
appearing and practically negligible group of primitives), whereas the British in 
New Zealand had to wage intermittent but fierce war with the Maoris. The number 
of Maoris has remained during the past fifty years about 50,000; but they are being 
gradually absorbed into the white population of New Zealand. 
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and fire-insurance, and coal mines. Nor was New Zealand much 
if any behind Australia in adopting the principle of compulsory 
military training, in giving effective aid to the mother-country 
in the World War, and in evidencing otherwise both a proud 
nationalism of its own and an intense loyalty to the Empire. 

The union of four British colonies in South Africa followed 
nine years after the establishment of the Australian Com- 
monwealth. In another place we have mentioned how Cape 
Colony, the oldest of the South African settlements, was wrested 
by Great Britain from the Dutch Netherlands. 1 The Dutch 
inhabitants — farmers, who were called “Boers” — resented the 
transfer of sovereignty, particularly when the British British 
government obliged them in 1833 to free their negro and 
slaves, 2 and a large number of them quit Cape Colony, (B^ns) 
“trekking” (emigrating) to Natal, and thence north- in South 
ward to lands along the Orange River (where they Afnca 
founded the Orange River Territory in 1836) and on to the 
region across the Vaal River. The British tried to ex- Boer 
tend their sway wherever the Boers “trekked.” They Republics 
annexed Natal in 1843, and in 1848 they claimed the vaa^and 5 " 
settlements on the Orange and Vaal rivers. There Orange 
were enough British soldiers and settlers in Natal to River 
make the annexation of this territory effective, but the Boers 
were sufficiently numerous and resolute in the more northern 
lands to withstand the British. In 1852, by the “Sand River 
Convention,” Great Britain acknowledged the independence of 
the Boer republic of Transvaal, and in 1854, by the “Convention 
of Bloemfontein,” the full freedom of the other Boer 

' TCttHqTi 

republic, the Orange River Free State. Thus came into colonies 
existence in South Africa two British colonies — Cape of Cape 
Colony and Natal — and two Dutch republics — Trans- ““ atal 
vaal and Orange River Free State. To Cape Colony the Brit- 
ish Parliament granted self-government in 1872, and to Natal 
in 1893. 

In all four South African states was a numerous and trouble- 
some native population, and in each the “native problem” 
bulked large, involving recurrent insurrections and repressions. 
For a long time, however, the “native problem” was dwarfed, 
in white men’s eyes, by the rivalry between the two European 

1 See Vol. I, pp. 713, 725. ! See above, pp. 81-82, 93-94 note. 
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■the British and the Dutch — for supremacy in South 
Africa. In 1877 the British reasserted their claim 
between to sovereignty over the Transvaal. The Dutch 
Boersa nd g oers a g a i n resisted, and, following the defeat 
which they administered to a small British force at 
Majuba Hill (1881), Gladstone recognized anew the virtual 
independence of their country. Elated by this success, the Boers 
increased their truculence toward the British, and some of their 
leaders dreamed of uniting the Dutch-speaking minorities in 
Cape Colony and Natal with the forces of the two republics in 
a war to expel the British and make all South Africa Dutch. 

On the other hand, British imperial ambitions were simulta- 
neously stimulated by the activities of the Unionist party, 
especially Joseph Chamberlain in England, and by the sensational 
projects and achievements of Cecil Rhodes in Africa. 1 Relations 
British of the Boers with the British were not improved when 
Pressure thousands of British fortune hunters and adventurers 
Boer flocked into Transvaal following the discovery there 
Republics (J n the Rand region, 1886) of the world’s richest gold 
mines, or when the British shut off Transvaal from all access 
to the sea by annexing Zululand and the territory just south 
of Delagoa Bay (which was Portuguese), or when Dr. Jameson, 
an associate of Rhodes and a fanatical imperialist, led a filibuster- 
ing expedition into Transvaal (1895) with the avowed intention 
Tte of overthrowing its Boer government and incorporat- 
Jameson ing it in the British Empire. The “Jameson raid” 
failed of its immediate purpose, and its leader, captured 
by the Boers and turned over to the British govern- 
ment, underwent a brief imprisonment at London. But the raid 
greatly embittered the situation in South Africa. Jameson was 
lauded by Britishers in measure as he was reprobated by Boers. 
From 1895 to 1899 the Transvaal government, headed by Paul 
Boer Re- Kruger, a hardened old Dutch pioneer, assumed an 
on'&itish ever more ^P^cable attitude toward the British and 
Inuni- especially toward the “Uitlanders,” the British im- 

grants migrant miners within Transvaal. These immigrants 

were very vocal in criticism of the oligarchical character of the 
Transvaal government and stentorian in demands for recog- 

1 On the concurrent rise of imperialist sentiment in England, see above, pp. 470- 
471, and on Cecil Rhodes, see below, p. 737. 
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nition of their own political rights under it. The refusal of the 
Boers to enfranchise the “Uitlanders” (except after seven years’ 
residence) was the grievance w r hich these most fully exploited. 

In 1899, the republics of Transvaal and Orange Free State, 
feeling that peaceful measures had failed to check British pressure 
and aggression, formed an alliance and went to war with Great 
Britain. At the outset, the Boers took the offensive, Boer Re- 
invading Natal and striking at the Kimberley diamond 
fields in Cape Colony, and they won several brilliant Britain, 
victories. Their armed forces were not large, probably i8 99 
fewer than 40,000 men, but they had resourceful commanders 
in such men as Louis Botha and Christian De Wet, and the 
rank and file knew how to get about the country and to shoot 
straight. In time, however, they were borne down by weight of 
numbers. The regular British army was reenforced by volunteers 
from England and Scotland and by detachments from Canada, 
Australia, and New Zealand, until the British had some 350,000 
men in the field under the able command of Lord Roberts and 
Lord Kitchener. In a year the Boers seemed to have lost the war: 
they were compelled to retire from Natal and Cape Colony; 
Pretoria, the capital of Transvaal, fell; President Kruger fled 
to Europe; and the British annexation of both Transvaal and 
Orange River Free State was proclaimed. Nevertheless, Boer 
resistance was not yet broken, and two years of fierce and trying 
guerrilla warfare ensued. Not until May 1902, by the treaty 
of Vereeniging, did the Boer generals agree to lay down British 
their arms and then on condition that the British 
government should respect the Dutch language in Repub- 
South Africa and grant self-government to the former Ucs > 1 9 02 
Dutch republics. The promise which the British thus made 
was carried out in 1906 as regards Transvaal and in 1907 as 
regards Orange Free State. 

The way was at last prepared for the union of South Africa. 
Earlier projects of the kind had met shipwreck either by rea- 
son of British distrust or because of Boer hostility. But Brit- 
ain was now willing, Boer resistance had been overcome, and 
union appeared necessary for the establishment of uniform tar- 
iffs, for the administration of interstate railways, and for the 
adoption of a vigorous native policy. An intercolonial convention 
for the discussion of tariff questions was speedily followed by 
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agreement upon a plan of political confederation, which was 
ratified by the British Parliament in 1909. Cape 
Colony, Natal, Transvaal, and Orange Free State 
became provinces in the Union of South Africa, a 
union modelled after the Dominion of Canada. 

In a sense, the creation of the Union of South Africa was a 
triumph for the Boers. They outnumbered the British in the 
Union as a whole, and inasmuch as they enjoyed equal political 
rights with the British they elected a majority of the members of 
the Union parliament, and one of their number, General Louis 
Botha’s Botha, who had fought valiantly against Great Britain 
during the Boer War, became the first premier of the 
Union. Botha loyally accepted the new order. While 
safeguarding Boer interests in respect of language, 
education, agriculture, and the subject native races, 
and main taining that South Africa was a “nation,” he was con- 
ciliatory toward the British inhabitants of the Union and fully 
determined to keep it within the British Empire. He had some 
difficulty with extremists on both sides, but the masses applauded 
his policy of moderation; and this statesman who had been in 
arms against the British Empire during the Boer War lived to 
bear arms in behalf of the Empire during the World War. 1 
Botha remained prime minister of South Africa, vigorous and 
tactful, until his death in 1919. 

With the Union of South Africa, the Commonwealth of Aus- 
tralia, Newfoundland, and the Dominions of Canada and New 
Zealand, Great Britain by 1910 was mistress — or ally — of five 
“colonial nations” whose vast territorial extent and rich natural 
resources promised them a great future. Politically, the ties 
between them and the mother-country were rapidly loosening. 
They managed their own internal affairs as they saw fit through 
parliaments and ministries of their own choosing, and 
the govemors-general whom the British government 
at Westminster sent out to reside in their midst were 
symbols, rather than directors, of imperial rule; they 
occupied in the several self-governing “do mini ons” 
about the same honorary position which the King 
himself occupied in Great Britain. The mother-country still 
claimed certain rights over the dominions: to pass upon their 

1 See below, p. 814. 
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constitutions; to veto acts of their parliaments; to control their 
foreign relations; and to decide in its own Privy Council at 
London judicial cases which might be appealed from their law 
courts. In practice, however, the dominion constitutions were 
usually framed in the colonies and their enactment by the 
British Parliament became quite perfunctory. The British 
government interfered less and less with the legislative freedom 
of the dominions and permitted them more and more to negotiate 
commercial and other treaties of their own with foreign countries. 
And the right of judicial appeal was severely curtailed by Canada, 
Australia, and South Africa. 

Economically, too, the self-governing dominions went their 
own way, sometimes against the interests and poli- Economic 
cies of the mother-country. To forward their own Independ- 
industrial development, they levied tariffs on imports Domin- 
not only from foreign countries but also from Great ions 
Britain. To raise the standard of living of their own citizens, 
as well as to ensure that they would remain “white” countries, 
they imposed ever more drastic restrictions on immigration, 
particularly of Orientals, even where the immigrants might be 
from British dependencies such as India and Hongkong. 

Despite the growing political and economic cleavage between 
mother-country and her self-governing colonies — or, as some 
persons said, because of the lessening sources of friction 
— there was a marked increase of sentimental devotion 
on the part of these colonies to the British Empire. Attach- 
Significant of the new spirit of voluntary, but very Domin- 
real, cooperation was the fact that Canada could have ions to 
a French prime minister in Laurier, Australia a social- Britain 
istic premier in Fisher, and South Africa a Dutch pre- 
mier in Botha and yet all be proud to own themselves “British” 
and ready and glad to give the utmost military succor to Great 
Britain in the World War. 

Before the World War many projects were adumbrated, 
especially in England, for establishing some “system” of inter- 
dominion relationship. One of the most celebrated was Joseph 
Chamberlain’s triple scheme of “imperial conference, imperial 
preference, and imperial defense.” 1 Formal imperial conferences 
were actually inaugurated by the one in London in 1887, and 

1 See above, pp. 471-472. 
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henceforth, at more or less regular intervals, the prime ministers 
Imperial °f the several dominions met personally with the 
Confer- prime minister of the United Kingdom and discussed 
ences> matters of mutual concern, “Imperial preference” 
was recognized by some of the dominions in lowering their tariffs 
on commodities imported from Great Britain, though the rigid 
Imperial adherence of the mother-country to free trade pre- 
vented her from favoring colonial imports and hence 
militated against the full fruition of “imperial prefer- 
ence.” “Imperial defense” remained a matter of voluntary 
action on the part of the several self-governing sections of the 
British Empire; in peace times it was sluggish, but at 
Defense critical moments, as in the Boer War or in the World 
War, it was remarkably cooperative and prompt. It 
was out of the practical experience and exigencies of the World 
War that a “system” of inter-dominion relationships finally 
emerged — the formal erection of the “British Commonwealth 
of Nations.” To a later chapter belongs the description of this 
development, 1 but it would have been impossible without the 
highly important preliminary stages recounted here and char- 
acterizing the era from 1867 to 1914. 

In addition to the self-governing colonies confederated in the 
2. Miscel- dominions which we have just been discussing, 
the British Empire embraced a miscellany of crown 
colonies, naval stations, protectorates, and other pos- 
sessions which were as far-flung and considerably more 
numerous but which were inhabited chiefly by non- 
European stocks and were ruled more or less despotically by 
agents of the British government at Westminster. 

The “crown colonies” represented a continuation of the type 
of colonial administration which had flourished in the earlier 
days of the British Empire, before the revolt of the 
Colonies United States and the grant of self-government to 
Canada. They were presided over by governors who 
were named by, and responsible to, the colonial ministry in 
London and who might be “advised,” but could hardly be 
dictated to, by assemblies or councils elected or appointed 
from British residents in the several colonies. 

The oldest group of crown colonies comprised the remaining 

1 See below* dd. 870-880. 
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British possessions in tropical America — British Honduras, 
British Guiana, the West Indian islands of Jamaica, Trinidad, 
Barbados, the Windward Islands, the Leeward Islands, ^ Trop _ 
the Bahamas, and Bermuda — the large majority of ical 
whose inhabitants were descendants of Negro slaves, Amenca 
and the West African coastal lands (almost wholly Negro) 
which Britain had held since the eighteenth cen- 
tury — Gold Coast, Gambia, and Sierra Leone. As 
crown colonies were administered, also, the series of 
naval stations which Britain had gradually acquired in the Medi- 
terranean — Gibraltar, Malta, and Cyprus. Of these, 
the native population was respectively Spanish, Italian, Mediter- 
and Greek, and at least in the cases of Malta and Cy- 14116311 
prus there was such a lively local nationalism that the British gov- 
ernment thought it unsafe to entrust them with self- 
government. Still other crown colonies were Ceylon, 

Hongkong, the Straits Settlements, Mauritius, the Fiji 
Islands, the Falkland Islands, and British East Africa (or Kenya). 

The “protectorates” represented, as a rule, larger areas, 

more recently acquired and less civilized, in which native princes 

(sultans or rajahs or tribal chieftains) were allowed 
v J Protec 

to retain the trappings of power but were obliged to torates 

exercise it in harmony with instructions or “advice” 
of a resident British agent (commissioner or minister or “ad- 
visor”). In some instances, a crown colony acquired a protector- 
ate over its hinterland; such was the case with the crown colonies 
in West Africa. In other instances, a commercial company, 
specially chartered by the British government, gained and 
exercised a protectorate. Such was the case with Cecil Rhodes’s 
“British South African Company” (chartered in Those 
1898), which, by virtue of wars and treaties with d 

native chieftains, opened up and actually governed com- 
the huge territory of Rhodesia until after the World P 3 ™ 63 
War. Such, too, was the case with the “Royal Niger Company” 
(chartered in 1886) whose activities added the equally huge 
tract of Nigeria to the British Empire. 1 In 1900, we may note, 
the protectorate of Nigeria was transferred from the Royal 
Niger Company to the British government, and in 1906 the 

1 Another instance of the same kind was the acquisition of a protectorate in 
Borneo by the “British North Borneo Company” (chartered in 1882). 
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territory was reorganized as the "crown colony and protector- 
ate” of Nigeria. In still other instances, protec- 
torates were established directly and exercised from 
the outset by the British government. Such was the 
case with the Federated Malay States, with Sarawak 
(whose rajah -was an Englishman), with Tonga, with 
Zanzibar and Bechuanaland and Somaliland and Uganda and 
British Central Africa (renamed Nyasaland in 1907). 

A kind of informal protectorate Great Britain established 
in Egypt. This country, in theory, was still a vassal state of 
the Ottoman Empire, but in the first half of the nine- 
teenth century an ambitious and bellicose Turkish 
governor (or pasha), the famous Mehemet Ali, had 
wrung from the government at Constantinople the 
recognition of a privileged, practically independent, 
position for Egypt and for himself; the governorship of the 
country would henceforth be hereditary in his own family. 1 

For a time, under Mehemet Ali’s grandson, Ismail (1863- 
1879), Egypt appeared to be advancing toward full independence 
and national well-being. Ismail, with the consent of the Ottoman 
Egypt Sultan, assumed the title of “Khedive” (1867); and, 
Khedive ^ °f admiration for European material civilization, 
Tgjngiij he labored to ‘ ‘ modernize ” his country. He remodelled 

1863-187© th e administrative system. He established schools. 
He promoted cotton culture. He employed European engi- 
neers to build railways, telegraph lines, a breakwater at Alexan- 
dria, and harbor works at Suez. He subsidized the researches of 
European scholars in Egyptian antiquities and founded a great 
museum at his capital city of Cairo. In 1869 he celebrated with 
gala f£tes the opening of the Suez Canal, which had been 
financed by a French company (with liberal aids from the 
Khedive) and constructed by a distinguished French engineer, 
Ferdinand de Lesseps. Unfortunately, all these undertakings 
were expensive. Ismail was notoriously prodigal, while Egypt 
was notoriously poor. The result was a rapid accumulation of 
indebtedness to foreign bankers, especially French and British; 
a crushing burden of taxation on the Egyptian peasants in order 
to meet the interest-charges to foreigners; and, eventually, 
national bankruptcy and foreign intervention. 

1 On Mehemet Ali, see above, pp. 106-107. 
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In 1875 Ismail sought relief by selling to the British govern- 
ment for about twenty milli on dollars the block of stock which 
he owned in the Suez Canal Company. The canal thus came 
permanently under British control, 1 but the financial relief to 
Egypt was transitory. In 1876 Ismail submitted Egyptian 
finances to a “dual control” of British and French agents, and 
when, three years later, he tried to get rid of the foreigners, he 
was deposed. His successor had to submit anew to the “dual 
control,” but some of his subjects resented it and in 1882, 
under the leadership of Ahmed Arabi, they revolted. British 
The French declined to use force against the rebels, ^ t ® 1 7 ea " 
but a British fleet bombarded Alexandria and a Brit- Egypt, 
ish army occupied the country, suppressing Arabi 1882 
and restoring the Khedive to nominal rule while imposing 
upon him the duty of doing what Great Britain told him 
to do. 

From 1882 to the World War, Egypt was virtually a British 
dependency. It continued to have a native khedive, but a British 
army remained and British will was law. There can be no doubt 
that under the guidance of British “advisors,” no- Egypt 
tably Lord Cromer and Lord Kitchener, many helpful ^ British 
reforms were instituted. Finances were gradually put protec- 
on a solid footing. The administration of justice was torate 
bettered. The Egyptian Sudan, long a seat of disorder, brig- 
andage, and religious fanaticism, was reconquered and policed. 
Important irrigation works were undertaken, culmi- Conquest 
nating in the construction of the magnificent Assuan 0 f Egyp- 
dam (1898-1902). Moreover, a representative advi- 
sory assembly was created in 1883, and in 1913 it was 
entrusted with limited legislative powers. Notwithstanding all 
these benefits, and the promise of greater benefits to come, many 
Egyptians, particularly young men who had studied in Europe 
and learned lessons in nationalism, were profoundly discontented. 
Arabi’s insurrection of 1882 had been crushed, but the echoes of 
his slogan, “Egypt for the Egyptians,” resounded Egyptian 
ever louder. British rule might be benevolent, but it National- 
was foreign and hence intolerable; such was the faith lsm 
which fired a growing number of Egyptian nationalists. Their 
opportunity would come with the World War. 

1 See the cartoon by Tenniel facing p. 503, above. 
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India, the greatest of all British imperial possessions, remains 
to be considered. Within this one Asiatic dependency were in- 
cluded (in 1914) four-fifths of the population of the 
of MdFa w h°l e British Empire. For every square mile of terri- 
tory in the United Kingdom, India could show fifteen; 
and as the British Isles had only 45 million inhabitants as against 
India’s 315 million, every man, woman, and child in the former 
might be thought of as having seven subjects in the latter. While 
the area of India was less than half of Canada’s, her population 
was almost double the combined population of North and South 
America. And it is of special significance that no other colony or 
country in the world purchased so large an amount of British 
merchandise as did India. 

The foundation of British supremacy in India had been laid, 
and much of its superstructure reared, by a succession of mer- 
chant-adventurers and empire-builders of the English East India 
Company during the seventeenth, eighteenth, and early nine- 
teenth centuries. 1 Not until the Sepoy Mutiny of 1857 and the 
resulting passage of the “Better Government of India Act” by 
the British Parliament in 1858 2 did the East India Company 
cease to function and the British government assume direct and 
full responsibility for India. Eighteen years later — in 1876 — 
Parliament enacted that British India should be designated an 
“Empire” and that the British sovereign should be styled 
“Empress (or Emperor) of India.” 

British India was extraordinarily heterogeneous in geography, 
Diver race i language, religion, and culture'. It was truly an 

sitiesin “empire” and not a “national state.” Geographi- 

eally it comprised four fairly distinctive areas: the 
triangular peninsula-plateau of southern India (usu- 
ally called the Deccan) ; the broad belt of lowlands for ming the 
Ganges and Indus river valleys to the north of the 
Deccan; the mountainous region still farther north 
reaching into the Himalayas and extending westward 
past the frontiers of Afghanistan into Baluchistan; and the 
northeastern area of Burma. 

Racial divisions corresponded roughly with the geographical, 


Geo- 

graphical 


x 0n the history of the British in India during these centuries, see Vol. I, 
PP- 3^9, 398-399» 410-418, 491* 7^3* 76o. 

2 See above, pp. 95-96. 
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the so-called Dravidians dwelling in the Deccan, the Hindu 
Aryans in the lowland belt, the descendants of Moslem Racial 
invaders (Arab, Afghan, and Persian) in the northern 
hill region, and Mongoloid peoples in Burma. In many localities, 
however, different races lived side by side in neighborly hostility, 
and everywhere was plentiful evidence of racial intermixture. 

Religious differences and antagonisms accentuated the racial 
and cultural contrasts. About two-thirds of the entire population 
adhered to the Brahmanic or Hindu religion, with its R u • 
polytheistic theology, its sacred laws, its distinctive I0U 
ceremonies and pilgrimages, its hierarchy, and its rigid caste 
system. Three sizeable religious groups derived originally from 
Hinduism but had long been quite separate: Buddhists, num- 
bering about eleven million, chiefly in Burma; Jains, a million 
and a quarter, recruited principally from the commercial class in 
cities on the Malabar coast; and Sikhs, some three million, 
compactly settled in that part of the Indus valley known as the 
Punjab. Over against the majority of Hindus and small related 
groups was a fairly large minority of militant Moslems — some 
seventy million — whose stronghold was in northern India, though 
influential Moslem princes were to be found elsewhere in the 
country. Among Moslems, and even more among Hindus, were 
innumerable sects; while the religious hodge-podge was increased 
by the activity of Christian missionaries, Catholic and Protes- 
tant, whose converts by 1914 totalled about five -minion, mainly 
from the Hindu lower classes, although the cultural influence of 
Christianity in India undoubtedly permeated far beyond the 
ranks of its professed adherents. 

To the confusion of religion was added the confusion of lan- 
guage. Over two hundred languages were spoken in British India, 
and while three-fourths of the whole population em- T -„ - stic 
ployed Aryan languages derived from ancient Sanskrit 
( akin to Latin, Greek, German, and Slavic), there were wide 
dialect differences among them, and, in addition, certain lan- 
guages of basically different derivation, such as the Dravidian 
(spoken by sixty million persons in the Deccan), the Tibeto- 
Chinese (in Burma), and the Munda (spoken by nearly four 
million inhabitants of the hills and jungles of the north-central 
Deccan). 

It was but natural, in the circumstances of divergent lan- 
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guages, religions, races, and geographical features, and in the 
face of a -widespread and deeply rooted caste system, that cul- 
tural contrasts should be strikingly sharp. Some natives were 
highly cultured. Others were extremely primitive. 
Some, among the Moslem aristocracy and the Hindu 
upper classes, were inordinately wealthy and lived a life of 
luxury. Others, the vast majority of the native population, 
worked hard in field or shop for bare subsistence and had first- 
hand experience with direst poverty, sometimes with black 
starvation. 

In other words, “India” was a merely geographical and politi- 
cal expression. Even in the realm of politics, even after the 
Two ■ British had created their “Empire of India,” govem- 
PoHtical mental uniformity was notably lacking. There were 
Divisions two major parts of British India — two major methods 
in India by which the British government dealt with the heter- 
ogeneous country. On the one hand was the “Empire of India” 
in its technical sense, the portion ruled directly by British offi- 
cials. It embraced three-fifths of the area and seven-ninths of 
the population of British India, and was divided into nine 
(a) The provinces, 1 comparable in size with countries in Eu- 
“ Em ,7 rope, each presided over by a governor and all subject 
Governed to central direction by the “Viceroy of India” named 
by Britain by the government at Westminster, holding court at 
Calcutta, 2 and responsible in turn to the “Secretary of State for 
India” in the British ministry. The Viceroy was practically a 
dictator, and through the governors in the several provinces and 
also through a vast staff of civil and military officials he ruled 
the “Empire.” On the other hand were some 600 “native 
states,” including several fairly large ones 3 and many very small 


1 Assam, Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, Bombay, Burma, Central Provinces and 
Berar, Madras, Punjab, and the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh. In 1912, six 
other provinces were delimited and put more directly under the control of the 
central government: the two strategically important provinces of Northwest 
Frontier and Baluchistan, and the four minor provinces of Ajmer-Merwara, Coorg, 
Delhi, and the Andaman and Nicobar Islands. 

2 Until 1912, when the seat of government was transferred to the ancient capital- 
city of Delhi. 

3 Such as Hyderabad, Mysore, Kashmir, Gwalior, and Baroda. The Himalayan 
native states of Nepal and Bhutan also fairly large, were recognized by the British 
as fully independent though they were in practical alliance with British India. 
Ceylon, a part of “India” geographically, was not accounted a part of the “Empire 
of India” but was administered, we may recall, as a crown colony. 
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ones, each governed directly and usually quite despotically by 
a Hindu or Moslem prince (with some such title as The 
“rajah” or “gaekwar”), though all these princes were Native 
obliged to acknowledge British suzerainty, to live on 
friendly terms with the “Empire of India,” and to with, 
submit to more or less “supervision” by the Viceroy Britain 
and his agents. 

As a part of the British Empire, India experienced an internal 
peace and an economic development which it had not known 
for centuries. The British civil service was generally of a high 
order of intelligence, integrity, and conscientiousness, British 
and British officials displayed no little resourcefulness Rule in 
in coping with the traditional animosities and conflict- Iadia 
ing interests of the vast and heterogeneous native people. Roads 
and railways were built, agricultural production was stimulated, 
industrial machinery was introduced, harbor works were under- 
taken, and throughout the huge territory sanitation and public 
health were promoted and some educational opportunities pro- 
vided. And an Indian army was organized with British officers, 
and utilized to protect as well as to extend India. 

Nevertheless it seemed as though the more the British tried 
to do for the well-being of India, the more the natives found 
fault. To be sure, most of the princes, favored by British rule, 
were undoubtedly devoted to it, and the vast masses of the 
ignorant peasantry were as indifferent to it as they had been to 
the less benevolent despotism of native potentates. But many of 
the younger generation of Indian intellectuals, espe- Rige of 
dally those who were educated at European schools in Indian 
their own country or at universities in England, grad- j-fafonal- 
ually adopted and propagated a kind of nationalism. 

Why not India for the Indians? Why not a welding together, 
through their own efforts, of Hindus and Moslems, of Aryans 
and Dravidians, of high-bom and low-bom castes, of rich and 
poor, of the cultured and the untutored, to fashion a real and 
free Indian nation? Why not a fairly rapid transition to self- 
government? In 1885, three years after the viceroy, Lord Ripon, 
had announced that natives would be privileged to An- jp^a 
participate in the local government of cities and vil- Congress, 
lages, ardent nationalists formed an “All-India Con- 1883 
gress ” whose subsequent sessions were ever more largely attended 
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and ever more vociferous in demanding self-government and 
preaching national unity. 

Eventually in 1909, in an attempt to reconcile the nationalist 
Indian desire for self-government with the British determination 
to rule, the British Parliament enacted the Indian Councils Act, 
providing for native election (by a very restricted suffrage) of 
Reorgan- a minority of members of the advisory councils which 
were set up in six of the nine provinces and of the 
“legislative council” which would advise the Viceroy. 
This act did not satisfy the Indian nationalists. They 
termed it a sham, a mere caricature of representative 
government, and they redoubled their agitation for 
radical constitutional reform. In order to stifle the 
rancorous criticism, the government curtailed the freedom of the 
press, censored the mails, and forbade “seditious” meetings. 
Extremists replied with attempts at rioting and terrorism. Op- 
position was undoubtedly intensifying, though it had not reached 
such proportions in 1914-1918 as to disturb the existing regime 
in India or to hamper the cooperation of Indian troops with the 
armed forces of Britain during the World War. 

We must not forget that important economic considerations 
incalculably strengthened the determination of Great Britain 
Economic to retain India and exercise real authority over it. 
tages'of ■fodi 3, was predominantly an agricultural country, a 
India to cheap producer of foodstuffs and raw materials for 
Britain export to Britain and a big consumer of manufactured 
goods imported from Britain. 1 Of the country’s rapidly growing 
trade, which increased fivefold from the Mutiny in 1857 to the 
World War in 1914, Great Britain had almost a monopoly. On 
the eve of the war, the United Kingdom exported to India ten 
times as much merchandise as did the rival industrial nation of 
Germany; and three-fourths of India’s seaborne commerce was 
carried under the British flag. British shipping interests were 
naturally enthusiastic about British political supremacy in 
India. 


* 1 One of tlie major imports was cotton goods. That India, instead of selling 
cotton goods to Europe as in previous centuries, should now be importing such 
large quantities from Great Britain, may be ascribed in part to the British policy 
of taxing Indian exports of cotton cloth in order to protect the cotton industry 
of Lancashire. The decline of the cotton industry in India, it need hardly be 
added, spelled ruin to thousands of Indian spinners and weavers. 
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So, too, were many industrialists in Great Britain, particularly 
in the cotton and iron industries, who derived profits from the 
Indian market. India purchased annually 200 milli on dollars’ 
worth of cotton goods, and 125 million dollars’ worth of iron 
and steel, machinery and railway equipment, mostly from Eng- 
land. There was also a large number of Britishers who drew 
their livelihood from civil or military service in India; they 
were likely to be apologists and propagandists for the British 
regime. There was an even larger number of Britishers who in- 
vested savings, much or little, in Indian government securities 
(of which some 600 million dollars’ worth were held in England), 
or in Indian railways (which represented a capital of over fif- 
teen million dollars, partly advanced by the government), or in 
some of India’s 241 cotton factories, 61 jute mills, or 22 brew- 
eries, or in her promising oil fields and coal mines. 

These investors, together with all the other interested Brit- 
ishers, were prone to dilate upon the civilizing “mission” of 
Great Britain in India. Some persuaded themselves — and others 
— that Britain was a kindly schoolmistress, teaching material 
well-being and the higher Anglo-Saxon virtues to her “Civiliz- 
class of rather backward Hindu students and prepar- 
ing them for the noble but difficult task of establishing Britain in 
a parliamentary government and a capitalist pros- 111,114 
perity according to English models. In justice to India, how- 
ever, it should be remarked that Great Britain as yet appeared 
more anxious to promote her own economic interests than to 
educate the native population. The British “Empire of India” 
spent almost sixty million dollars on railways and canals and 
almost a hundred million on army, but only thirty million on 
schools. It was hardly surprising, therefore, that of the total 
population of the immense Indian Empire more than 94 per 
cent could neither read nor write. 

On the whole, nevertheless, Great Britain had been amazingly 
successful in gaining and holding overseas dominion. The only 
important exception had been the loss of the United Britain’s 
States in the latter part of the eighteenth century. Colonial 
Throughout the nineteenth century and down to the Success 
World War Britain was rapidly extending her imperial sway 
and successfully resisting separatist movements not only in India 
but also in Ireland and South Africa. The grant of self-govem- 
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ment to “white dominions/’ while loosening her legal control of 
them, appeared to confirm their sentimental attachment to her 
and to give her cooperative allies instead of rebellious colonies. 

No other colonizing nation owned such vast areas suitable 
for Europ ean settlement as did Great Britain. No other empire 
Britain’s P 033633 ^ suc h populous dependencies. There was no 
Imperial such aggregation of economic resources within any 
Suprem- other empire. The British Empire, altogether, con- 
auy trolled a half of the world’s supply of gold, a third 

of the world’s supply of wool, a third of the coal, a fourth of 
the cotton, a fifth of the wheat, and a sixth of the pig iron. 
Its navy and its merchant marine were by far the largest in the 
world; the tonnage of the latter in 1914 was twice the combined 
to nnag e of the merchant marines of Germany and the United 
States. As Great Britain was the workshop of the world, so her 
Empire was the premier economic and political association in 
the whole world. 





CHAPTER XXI 
LATIN EUROPE, 1870-1914 


I. THE LATEST TRADITION 



IROUPED as Latin nations are those whose 
languages are derived from the Latin of the 
ancient Roman Empire. They in- 
clude France, Italy, Spain, Portu- g^ pe 
gal, and Rumania, together with 
French-speaking Belgium 1 and the southern 
(French- or Italian-speaking) cantons of 
Switzerland. They include also the daughter-nations of Portu- 
gal, France, and Spain in the New World: Portuguese- 
speaking Brazil, French-speaking Haiti (and Quebec ^^j ca 
in Canada), and the Spanish-speaking countries of 
Mexico, Cuba, Santo Domingo, Central America, and South 
America. The former constitute “Latin Europe,” and the latter 
“Latin America.” 

The fact that all these nations employ closely related'languages 
has served, especially under the influence of nineteenth-century 
romanticism with its gospel that a community of cul- c ommon 
ture emanates from a community of language, to give Linguistic 
currency to the phrase “sister Latin nations” and to Tradition 
foster a mutual sympathy among them, particularly among their 
intellectuals and on occasion among their statesmen and warriors. 
A multitude of volumes were written in the middle and latter 
part of the century about the “Latin spirit,” the “Latin gen- 
ius,” the “Latin tradition.” Italians, Frenchmen, and 
all the others, including Rumanians, were reminded 
that they were direct descendants of the ancient 
Latin-speaking people, immediate heirs of the Roman Empire, 
natural custodians of Roman law and classical civilization. 

1 The upper classes throughout the country and the masses in southeastern 
Belgium speak French. Flemish, or Dutch — a Germanic language — is spoken by 
the masses in northwestern Belgium. Belgium is thus a bilingual nation, half Latin 
and half Teutonic, but it is conventionally reckoned a Latin nation. 
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Such romantic considerations helped to provide a sentimen- 
tal background for much of Napoleon Ill’s foreign policy: his 
t „ W t , war with Austria in 1859 for the liberation of the 
Coopera- Italians, his diplomacy in 1862 in behalf of the union 
tion of the Rumanian principalities, his intervention in 
1863 in Mexico, his negotiations in 1867 for French annexation 
of Belgium, his formation in 1863 of a Latin monetary union. 1 
They were not without influence, moreover, on Garibaldi’s eager- 
ness to figh t for the Uruguayans in South America and for the 
French in the Franco-German War of 1870-1871, as well as for 
the freedom and unity of his own nation. They were significant 
also in stimulating a common feeling throughout Latin America 
against any cultural, economic, or political aggression on the 
part of the “Anglo-Saxons” of the United States. 

The Latin tradition, however, was not wholly or even chiefly 
a matter of language. For, in addition to the more or less roman- 
tic recollection of linguistic and presumably racial kinship, it 
involved certain specific institutions and practices which have 
long been, and still are, manifestly characteristic of most, if not 
all, of the Latin nations. 

One important element in the Latin tradition is the long and 
steady adherence of Latin nations to the form of Christianity 
Common which their ancestors were among the first to adopt 
Religions back in the days of the Roman Empire. None of them 
Roman° n: underwent at the time of the Reformation any general 
Cathoi- conversion to Protestantism, and all of them, in so far 
icism as they profess any religion, have remained over- 
whelmingly Catholic (except Rumania, which has remained over- 
whelmingly Orthodox) . Only in France (and French Switzerland) 
has Protestant dissent been considerable, and here it is much less 
vital in the twentieth century than it was in the sixteenth. In- 
deed, so formally Catholic have been the Latin nations that 
some modems, neglecting the preponderance of Catholicism in 
Austria, Hungary, Czechoslovakia, Poland, Lithuania, and Ire- 
land, mistakenly identify Catholic Europe with Latin Europe. 

With traditional adherence to the faith of Catholic Christianity 

1 The Lathi Monetary Union was formed for the standardization of the coinage 
of France, Belgium, Switzerland, and Italy. Subsequently Spain and Ru ma nia 
adhered to it, and so did the non-Latin nations of Greece, Serbia, and Bulgaria. It 
lasted until the World War. 
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has been associated a traditional regard for certain of its dis- 
tinctive external manifestations — its emphasis upon the formal 
and the ceremonial aspects of social living, its patronage and 
stimulation of the fine arts, its gala observance of fete days, 
its eschewal of puritanism, its paradoxical tendency to nourish 
concepts of individual equality and dignity while distinguishing 
between the classes and the masses and stressing “authority.” 

In the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries the lapse of many 
individuals from the previous unquestioning faith in Christianity 
has brought to the fore in overwhelmingly Catholic nations, and 
therefore in Latin nations, a sharper cleavage between agnostics 
and sceptics, on the one hand, and devout Christians, cleavage 
on the other, than has occurred in other European 1 ? etwe ® n 
countries. In Latin countries there has been no middle and Faith- 
ground, as Protestantism has elsewhere furnished, be- fuI 
tween the extremes of belief and disbelief; and, inasmuch as 
“Latins” by tradition are notably doctrinaire, the extremes 
partake of an earnestly dogmatic, authoritarian character. “Lat- 
ins” are less inclined in religion, and likewise in politics, to 
“muddle through” than to “fight through.” 

The phenomenon of “anti-clericalism,” the general nature of 
which we have previously explained 1 and specific illustrations 
of which we shall have repeated occasion to set forth 
in the present chapter, is far more usual in Latin Clerical- 
countries than in others. This is because, in Latin ism 
countries especially, the church for centuries was intimately 
associated with the state, exercising political as well as moral 
sway and enjoying corresponding political privileges, with the 
result that demands for revolutionary political change have 
usually been accompanied by attacks on the church. Wherefore 
it has arisen in modem times that determined foes of the intellec- 
tual and dogmatic position of the church have frequently obtained 
assistance for their anti-Catholic campaigns from numerous fellow 
citizens who profess themselves to be Catholic and more or less 
regularly practice their religion and yet are “anti-derical,” 
critical of the Catholic dergy and anxious to restrict ecdesiastical 
activity in political and public life. 

The ubiquitous Latin conflict between “ dericalism” and “anti- 
dericalism ” has, in fact, been part and parcel of a contest between 

1 See above, pp. 414-415. 
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the tenets of the French Revolution and those of the “old 
regime.” We must bear in mind that the old regime had been 
most substantial in Latin countries, and also that the French 
“Revolu- Revolution occurred in a Latin country and made 
v° I “Re S ” deepest impression on other Latin countries. Whence 
action- it follows quite naturally that many Latins, devoted 
aries ” to the Revolution and to “modem civilization,” have 
perceived a hateful “reaction” in every surviving institution 
of the old regime — monarchy, aristocracy, industrial guild, Cath- 
olic Church — while many other Latins, equally devoted to the 
old r6gime and historic civilization, have perceived a destructive 
“radicalism” in the novelties of the Revolution and of more 
recent times, in republicanism, democracy, economic individual- 
ism, and anti-clericalism. In this sense there have latterly been 
two Frances, two Italies, two Spains, two Portugals, two Bel- 
giums, the one, in each case, being conservative, royalist, and 
clerical, and the other, radical, republican, and anti-clerical. 
There have been, to be sure, many gradations from the one to 
the other, and variations in the relative strength of the two in 
the several countries. Not all clericals have been royalist, and 
not all republicans have been anti-clerical; and “radicals” have 
been more numerous and more influential than “conservatives” 
in France, and less so in Spain and Belgium. 

What principally has held together the two Frances, and the 
Rise of tw° hostile factions in each of the other Latin nations, 
National- has been the rise of a paramount nationalism, to the 
Memory development of which both radicals and conservatives, 
of Impe- both clericals and anti-clericals, have contributed, and 

nai Rome ^ ^y^y t0 w j 1 i c ] a they both share. And reenforcing 
nationalism among them has been the Latin political tradition, 
the abiding and revivifying memory of the institutions and prac- 
tices of the ancient Roman Empire — a highly cen- 
Law* 11 tralized and almost deified state, the great conserving 
and consolidating system of Roman law, a tendency 
toward dictatorship, a pride in military show, and a successful 
achievement of imperialistic expansion. 

Characteristic of every one of the nations of Latin Europe 
(except Rumania) has been its overseas expansion. The leading 
explorers and discoverers of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries 
were Italian, and in recent times Italy has been expanding anew 
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in Africa and the Levant. The great colonial and commercial 
empires of the sixteenth century were Spanish and Latill 
Portuguese, and, though largely separated politically Impe- 
from their respective mother-countries in the nine- rialism 
teenth century, they have continued to cherish the culture and 
to spread the influence of Spain and Portugal. France built an 
extensive colonial empire in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries, and yet another, even more extensive, second only 
to Great Britain’s, in the latter part of the nineteenth century. 
Belgium, too, has latterly acquired a huge imperial domain 
in central Africa. Much of this imperialism has been motivated 
by economic developments common to capitalistic Europe rather 
than peculiar to the Latin nations, but capitalistic motives have 
been more strikingly obvious in the case of Dutch or British 
expansion, while in the case of Latin imperialism they have been 
more clearly supplemented by missionary and conquering zeal 
inherent in the Catholic and Roman traditions. 

It should be borne in mind that none of the Latin nations, ex- 
cept Belgium, underwent in the nineteenth century such swift 
and intensive industrialization as was experienced by Great 
Britain, Germany, or the United States. The Indus- 
trial Revolution, of course, permeated France, Italy, “Back- 
Spain, and Portugal, and produced significant changes ^“^7 
among their populations. Yet the changes here were 
neither as sudden nor as sweeping as in non-Latin countries. 
The majority of Latins continued to live in rural communities, 
to cultivate the soil, to be farmers and, in relatively large num- 
bers, peasant-proprietors; and numerous Latin artisans managed 
to keep out of factories and to go on with handicrafts. Even 
Belgium maintained some balance between her industry and her 
agriculture and between her machine and hand production; her 
valuable lace industry, for example, remained preeminently a 
hand industry, and a large proportion of her population owned 
small farms. Despite the fact that the Latin peoples were tradi- 
tionally and notoriously thrifty, they acquired, in an age of in- 
dustrialization and industrial capitalism, the reputation of being 
“backward” and “unprogressive.” 

This reputation for “backwardness” seemed to be further sub- 
stantiated, at least in the minds of “Anglo-Saxon” critics, by 
the difficulties which Latin nations encountered in trying to 
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operate the modem instruments of representative, parliamentary 
Political government. Every Latin nation, at some time in 
“Back- the nineteenth century, consciously imitated the polit- 
ical institutions of Great Britain or the United States, 
framing written constitutions, erecting parliaments 
and responsible ministries, enfranchising the masses, and, in 
general, providing on paper for the conduct of government as 
it was conducted in England or America. Yet something in the 
Latin tradition was always threatening to thwart the 
successful operation of the “Anglo-Saxon” type of 
political democracy, not only in Italy, Spain, and 
Portugal (and the republics of Latin America), but 
also in France and Belgium. Perhaps it was the Catho- 
lic element in that tradition. Perhaps it was the im- 
perial Roman element. Perhaps it was the deeply conflicting 
elements of “reaction” and “revolution.” At any rate, while the 
countries of Latin Europe employed the form of parliamentary 
government, its substance was modified by certain characteristics 
which distinguished all of them in greater or less degree. 

Latins had a less lively personal sense of political responsibility 
than “Anglo-Saxons.” They were less interested in self-govern- 
ment and more indifferent to its prosaic results. They were less 
Groups inclined to form large and well-organized political 
parties, regularly alternating with each other in the 
administration of public affairs. On the other hand, 
they were prone to follow this or that personal leader, who would 
represent a “group” rather than a “party” and would conse- 
quently have to rely for the exercise of political power upon con- 
stantly shifting alliances with other “groups.” 

Besides, there were more fundamental differences among Latins 
than among “Anglo-Saxons” concerning the constitution and the 
Basic objects of government. Englishmen were generally 
Differ- committed to royalty and a state church, and Amer- 
among icans to republicanism and the separation of church 
Factions and state. Each Latin people, on the other hand, was 
split into quarrelsome factions of royalists and republicans, of 
clericals and- anti-clericals, and in each the rise of Marxian 
socialism evoked especially militant partisanship. 
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Note. The picture opposite, “First Communion in a Peasant Village,” is by a 
popular French painter, Jules Breton (1827-1905). 
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Finally, among the Latins there was a greater expectation of 
what government could and should do, and at the same Great Ex 
time a greater reluctance to pay direct taxes to the pectations 
state and a greater impatience with the drab operation 
of democratic institutions. Wherefore, revolutionary 
demonstrations were fairly frequent, if not always serious, and 
dictatorship was ever a possibility and sometimes a reality. 

Despite reputed “backwardness” in material and political 
progress, there was in the abiding traditional civilization of the 
Latin nations an elegance, a richness, a color, an inter- common 
est in ideas, an artistic sense, which fascinated other Civilizing 
peoples and attracted an ever-increasing number of Tradition 
tourists to Paris and the French Riviera, to Rome and Florence, 
to Seville and Madrid, to Brussels and Antwerp. France, as the 
foremost Latin nation, the one most famed for its role in modem 
history and for its contemporary art and scholarship, was par- 
ticularly alluring to foreigners. The French might be “irrespon- 
sible,” as Englishmen said, or “decadent,” as Germans averred, 
but France was regarded by millions outside her own Renown 
borders as the most truly civilized country, and her of French 
capital Paris as the most beautiful and most sophisti- Culture 
cated city in Europe and probably in the world. To France we 
shall give first attention in our survey of the history of Latin 
Europe from 1870 to 1914. 

2 . THE THIRD FRENCH REPUBLIC 

How the Empire of Napoleon III (the “Second French Em- 
pire ”) came to an inglorious end with his defeat by the Germans 
at Sedan, and how at Paris on September 4, 1870, a self-con- 
stituted “provisional government” proclaimed France a “re- 
public,” we have explained in an earlier chapter. 1 The Provi- 
“provisional government” was led by Leon Gambetta 
and Jules Favre, staunch republicans, who had been meat of 
conspicuously opposed to Napoleon Hi’s regime and Se P t - l8 7 ° 
who were most eager to ensure the permanence of a “Third 
Republic” in line with the Jacobin tradition of the First French 

1 See above, pp. 212-213. 


Note. The picture opposite, of a boulevard in Paris, is by a famous impression- 
ist painter, Claude Monet (1840-1926). On Monet, see above, p. 401. 
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Republic of 1792 1 and the Second of 1848; 2 and, so long as the 
war with Germany lasted and the mass of Frenchmen perceived 
the necessity of presenting a united front to a common enemy, 
royalists and other conservatives joined with republicans and 
radicals in support of the ‘‘provisional government.” 

In January 1871, when Paris surrendered to the Germans and 
a truce was agreed to in order that the French people might elect 
a National Assembly to decide -whether peace should be made or 
the -war continued, a cleavage appeared between republicans 
and royalists. The former, inspirited by the flaming patriotism 
of Gambetta and sharing his conviction that peace could be made 
with Germany only on terms humiliating to France and inauspi- 
^ jj cious for the endurance of the Third Republic, were 

tional As- bent on continuing the war. The royalists, on the other 

anAlts h an d, counselled the making of peace. On this issue 

Royalist the first electoral campaign under the Third Republic 

Majority, was wa ged in February 1871, with the result that, of 

the 650 deputies elected to the National Assembly by 
universal manhood suffrage of the French nation, about 400 were 
royalists and only about 250 -were republicans. 

The National Assembly, meeting at Bordeaux, naturally re- 
fused formally to sanction the Republic, contenting itself with 
T em _ naming as “head of the executive power” Adolphe 

poraiy Thiers, the liberal royalist who had been prominent 

of Thiers* ™ bourgeois monarchy of Louis Philippe. 3 Having 
thus supplanted the “provisional government” of 
Gambetta with a more conservative temporary government, the 
Peace National Assembly with its royalist majority removed 
with Ger- to Versailles and in due time ratified the treaty of 
many, Frankfort (May 1871). Thereby, as we have learned, 4 
France ceded Alsace and the greater part of Lorraine 
to the newly created German Empire and promised, in addition, 
to pay a war indemnity of five billion francs. 

By this time, however, the National Assembly had had to 
cope with a serious insurrection of the Commune of Paris. The 
Commune had been formed, while Paris was besieged by the 
Germans and hence cut off from the rest of France, through a 

1 On the First French Republic (1792-1804), see Vol. I, pp. 628-657. 

2 On the Second French Republic (1848-1852), see above, pp. 113-117, 186-189. 

* See above, pp. 103-104, 106-107. 4 See above, pp. 244-245. 
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fusion of a “central committee” of workingmen, some Socialist 
and some Anarchist, with another ' ‘ central committee ” The Com- 
of middle-class republican guardsmen. It was ob- 
viously not a homogeneous body, and yet its discord- its Griev- 
ant elements had experienced like sufferings during a 110 © 8 
and immediately after the siege, and they shared a like resentment 
against the National Assembly. Though they might quarrel 
among themselves as to what brand of republicanism was ideally 
most desirable, they were all hostile to the principle of monarchy 
and particularly inimical to the National Assembly — its royalist 
majority, its sitting at Versailles instead of at Paris, its willing- 
ness to conclude peace with Germany, and its unwillingness to 
do anything to relieve the continuing economic distress of the 
Parisian lower classes. These had endured proportionately greater 
hardship and privation during the Franco-German War than any 
other section of the French people, and now, with the cessation of 
war, their lot was still worse. Not only was the Parisian labor 
market glutted by the stoppage of war industries and the de- 
mobilization of the French armies, but the National Assembly, 
decreed that the payment of rents and debts, which had been 
suspended during the war, should be resumed, and simultaneously 
that the wages, which the government had been paying to national 
guardsmen should no longer be paid. No doubt these decrees were , 
urgently demanded in view of the exhausted condition of the 
national treasury, but they were interpreted by the Commune as 
plain evidence of the Assembly’s partiality for the rich creditor 
class as against the poor debtor class. 

So the Commune at Paris led a revolt against the National 
Assembly, repudiating its authority, declaring that the city was 
self-governing, and su mm oning radicals in other local- Revolt of 
ities to establish similar communes and to federate Commune 
them with the capital’s. “Communes” were actually National 
set up at Lyons, Marseilles, and a few other towns, Assembly 
in imitation of Paris, but they were soon overthrown. Indeed, 
the mass of the French people throughout the provinces were 
even more eager to suppress domestic strife than they had 
been to end the foreign war; they solidly backed Thiers in order- 
ing regular troops to capture Paris and end the Commune. 

For two months — April and May, 1871 — Paris underwent a 
second siege, this time at the hands of French soldiers, and this 
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time ■with unparallelled ferocity on both sides but with success 
ultimately attending the national arms of France. The defending 
‘‘Communists” fought furiously, but, overpowered by numbers 
Suppres- outplayed in generalship, they gave way little by 

sion of little. In desperation, they slew the hostages they 
held (including the archbishop of Paris ) and set fire 
muae, to public buildings ('destroying the City Hall and the 
May 1871 p a j ace 0 f t h e Tuileries). On the heights of Mont- 
martre they made their final stand. Nor did the victors display 
any leniency. Frenzied by the stubborn resistance they en- 
countered, the troops of the National Assembly killed many of the 
prisoners they took. And after the Commune was ended and 
order restored, a kind of judicial terrorism continued. “Com- 
munists” who survived the insurrection and failed to escape from 
the country were tried, found guilty, and banished to Guiana in 
South America. 

The horrible episode of the Paris Commune had significant 
consequences in France for at least a generation afterwards. It 
greatly weakened extreme radicalism, not only by intensifying 
the dread of socialism and anarchism among the upper and middle 
classes and the peasantry, but also by silencing in death or ban- 
ishment the chief propagandists of revolutionary violence among 
the urban working class. At the same time, it somewhat less- 
ened the popularity of the royalist cause. The royalist Assembly 
and ministers had done a good work, it was generally conceded, 
in suppressing the .Commune, but their continuing vindictiveness 
against radical suspects came gradually to be deemed unjust and 
to react against them. On the other hand, the republican cause 
Triumph profited both from the fact that it was purged of its 
of “Mod- extremist element and rendered “moderate” and like- 
era<.es -^ise from the fact that its leading protagonist, Gam- 
betta, had no part in the Commune and no part in the slaughter 
of Parisians. In a later generation, Marxian socialism and revolu- 
tionary anarchism would grow anew in France and recall to 
workingmen the Communist “martyrs” of 1871 and elicit the 
sympathy and cooperation of groups of republicans. Meanwhile, 
however, republicans were generally “moderate,” which means 
quite bourgeois in sentiment and interest. 

By the end of May 1871, Thiers and the National Assembly 
had made peace with the Germans and restored order in France. 
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The republican minority contended that the Assembly had now 
complied with its mandate from the people and should w 
therefore authorize the election of another assembly to National 
formulate a constitution for the Republic. The royal- Assembly, 
1st majority were not so anxious for new elections, 
however, and in August 1871 they passed the Rivet law, whereby 
the National Assembly assumed full power to prepare Thiers 
a constitution and conferred on Thiers the interim President 
title of “President of the French Republic.” From °* 

1871 to 1875 the Assembly remained the supreme 
governing and constitution-making body in France, and some 
very important things it did. 

In the first place, under the direction of the National Assembly, 
the government reorganized the public finances and floated 
additional loans, so that in 1873 the final installment of the 
war indemnity was paid to Germany and foreign troops were 
withdrawn from French soil. Secondly, army reforms Payment 
were effected. Following the example of victorious 
Prussia, the principle of universal compulsory service Reform 
was adopted, the term being fixed as five years in the of Arm ? 
active army and eleven years in the reserve. 1 New fortifications 
were constructed along the German frontier and the defenses of 
Paris were strengthened. Nor was the navy neglected. It was 
apparent that France, though lately defeated, was resolved to 
maintain her position as a Great Power, and that many French- 
men were already thinking of a “war of revenge” for the re- 
covery of Alsace-Lorraine. 

Thirdly, the National Assembly devised a constitutional gov- 
ernment for France. This it did most painfully and after much 
delay. There was no serious division in the Assembly Constitu 
about continuing the highly centralized local govern- tinnai 
ment, under prefects and sub-prefects, which Napoleon 
had organized for France at the beginning of the nine- among 
teenth century, 2 but as to what form the central gov- loyalist 
eminent should take difference of opinion prevailed, 
not only between the royalist majority and the republican mi- 
nority, but also within the royalist majority itself. 

x The principle was not fully applied, however. It proved impractical to enforce 
a five-year term, and there were numerous exemptions. 

2 See VoL I, p. 652. 
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The royalists in the Assembly (and in the country at large) 
were split into three factions, (i) The “Imperialists” were still 

1. The loyal to the Bonapartist family and to the imperial 

Imperial- idea as personified by Napoleon I and Napoleon III. 
1SIS Thanks to the recent disastrous war, they were the 

least numerous and the least influential of the monarchical 
factions. (2) More important were the “Legitimists,” dyed-in- 

2. The the-wool royalists, who comprised most of the old 
Legiti- nobility, many socially prominent persons in Paris 
mists and other towns, especially of northern France, and a 
large following among the Catholic clergy all over the country 
and among the peasants in certain regions, particularly Brittany 
and Vendee. They were faithful to the memory of the old r6gime, 
devoted to aristocracy and the Catholic Church, and vehemently 
hostile to the whole political and social heritage of the Revo- 
lution. Their candidate for the throne of France was Henry, 
Count of Chambord (1820-1883), grandson of Charles X. 1 

(3) At least as numerous as the Legitimists were the “ Orlean- 
ists” (or “Liberal Royalists”), recruited mainly from liberally 

The minded aristocrats, conservative bourgeois, and rela- 
Orieanists tively well-to-do peasants, who were anxious to find a 
(Liberal compromise — a “ just mean ” — between revolution and 

reaction, between democracy and monarchy, between 
clericalism and modem society, and who thought it could be 
attained through a liberal, constitutional regime similar to Great 
Britain’s and presided over by the Count of Paris (1838-1894), 
grandson of King Louis Philippe. 2 

Between the Count of Chambord and the Count of Paris no 
love was lost, for the grandfather of the one had not so long ago 
been chased out of France by the grandfather of the other; 
and between them and likewise between their respective partisans 
there was an obvious incompatibility of principles. It is not to 
be wondered at that the National Assembly, with its funda- 
. mentally divergent elements, made slow progress in fr amin g a 
constitution for the Third French Republic. Republicans seemed 
to be hopelessly outnumbered by royalists, and royalists to be 
irreconcilably rent between factions of Legitimists and Orleanists. 

For a time in 1873 a royalist agreement appeared likely. 
Legitimists and Orleanists were alike angered by the public con- 
1 See Vol. I, pp. 768-769, 785-788. * See above, pp. 1x3, 208 note. 
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fession of the supposedly royalist President, Thiers, that a re- 
publican form of government was the only practic- Tempo- 
able way out of the impasse. They united to force rarjr Truce 
his resignation and to elect Marshal MacMahon, an Legki- n 
unbending royalist, as his successor. Shortly after- mists and 
wards, moreover, the Count of Paris paid an expiatory ° rIeanists 
visit to his cousin, the Count of Chambord, then residing in 
Austria and childless, and reached an agreement with Mac- 
him whereby the latter should succeed immediately to 
the French throne as “Henry V,” while the former of Repub- 
would be next in line of succession. Royalist hopes Uc > i8 73 
quickened, and plans were laid for the speedy supplanting of the 
Third French Republic by a second restored Bourbon monarchy. 

But royalist harmony was short-lived. A pronouncement by 
the prospective “Henry V” in October 1873 that he was unalter- 
ably determined to maintain the principles of divine- Intnmgi _ 
right monarchy and to bring back to France the lilied gence of 
white flag of the Bourbons shocked the liberal royalists pretender 
and caused them to draw away from the legitimists, and Re- 
Marshal MacMahon, the soldier-president, acutely discord 
interpreted the sentiment of many royalists, as well among 
as republicans, by remarking that at the sight of the Royalists 
white Bourbon flag of absolutism “the rifles in the army w r ould 
go off automatically.” And with renewed friction between rival 
groups of royalists, the republicans won several by-elections for 
the filling of vacancies in the Assembly and thus increased their 
representation in that body. The majority of the French people 
were clearly too steeped in the democratic doctrines of the 
Revolution to “restore” a very obstinate prince, just as he was, 
with his old-fashioned principles and his moth-eaten flag. 

Henceforth but one practicable course presented itself to the 
liberal royalists, and that was to collaborate with the republicans 
in organizing a government which would serve as a 
makeshift until such time as the Count of Chambord tkJn P be-~ 
should carry his white flag to the grave and leave the tween 
way open to the more conciliatory Count of Paris.. R ^jfe ts 
The first step in such a course was taken by the and 
National Assembly in November 1873, when a bill R( ^ blP ~ 
was passed bestowing upon Marshal MacMahon the 
title of President of the Republic for a definite term of seven 
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years. So great, however, was the distrust between the factions 
of Republicans and Orleanists, on whose joint action the adoption 
of even a make shif t depended, that the next step was not taken 
until January 1875. Then, by the slender margin of one vote, 
the Assembly made provision for the election of future presidents 
of the Republic. Two other constitutional laws'' 
followed more rapidly in February, and a third in 
July 1875. These laws, thus voted piecemeal by a 
National Assembly which had been elected four years 
earlier and in which royalists still outnumbered repub- 
licans, proved to be, with few subsequent amendments, the 
permanent constitution of the Third French Republic. 

Unlike earlier instruments of government in France, the con- 
stitutional laws of 1875 were of an essentially practical nature. 
Setting forth no political theories and containing no declaration 
of individual rights, they merely prescribed what the machinery 
of government should be and how it should operate. In many 
respects they revealed conscious imitation of the British practice 
of parliamentary government, and in other respects utilitarian 
compromise between the republican and royalist politicians who 
framed them. The system which they established may be 
sketched as follows: 

The legislative power was vested in a parliament, consisting 
of two elective chambers, a majority vote of both being re- 
Senate quired for the enactment of laws. The two chambers 
Chamb er wou ^ combine in one body — called the National 
of Dep- Assembly — to elect the President of the Republic 
uties or ^0 amend the constitution; otherwise, they would 
meet separately. The upper chamber, the Senate, would com- 
prise 300 members, chosen by indirect election for nine years. 1 
The lower and more numerous chamber, the Chamber of Dep- 
uties, would be elected by direct universal manhood suffrage every 
fourth year (or oftener, if its dissolution should meanwhile be 
decreed by the President and the Senate). 2 


‘The Senators are chosen in each dSpartement of France by special electoral 
colleges which consist of the deputies and the members of the general council of 
the dfipartement, and the members of the councils of the arrondissements, together 
with delegates from the councils of the communes. Until 1884, the number of 
Senators elected for nine years was 225, and the remaining 75 were elected for life. 

s The number of Deputies was gradually increased, reaching 602 in 1914. The 
mode of electing them has also been modified several times since 1871. The scrutin 
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The executive power was entrusted nominally to a President, 
elected by the National Assembly for seven years and eligible for 
reelection, but actually to a Cabinet of Ministers. p resident 
The ministers, who not only exercise most of the and 
functions of the President but likewise direct the 
whole machinery of local government throughout bilityto 
the country, must have the backing of a majority in 
the Parliament; if they fail to carry the measures they 
propose or if either chamber passes a vote of “ lack of confidence,” 
they must resign and leave to the President the task of forming 
a new ministry which can command the chambers’ confidence. 
This was virtually the British system of parliamentary govern- 
ment with its ministerial responsibility. It rendered the Parlia- 
ment omnipotent and the President a kind of elective “king” 
after the British model. It appealed to French republicans as 
being democratic and as safeguarding the Republic against a too- 
powerful president who, like a Napoleon, might make himself a 
dictator. And it appealed to French royalists as a convenient 
means by which, when they secured a majority in Parliament, 
they could easily substitute for the president a king according 
to their own heart, a king who would reign but not rule. 

With the drafting of the constitutional laws, whose major 
provisions have just been indicated, the National Assembly 
brought its manifold labors to a close in 1875; and the first 
parliamentary elections under the new constitution indecisive 
of the Third Republic were held. The outcome was Parl i a_ 
the return of a republican majority to the Chamber Election 
of Deputies and of a royalist majority to the Senate, of l8 ?6 
and the continuation of fierce partisan strife between republicans 
and royalists for the control of the government and the country. 

The President, Marshal MacMahon, with the support of the 
Senate, retained his office and utilized it along with his personal 
prestige to advance the royalist cause. He encouraged army 

de liste , under which, each elector votes for as many Deputies as the entire d£parte- 
ment has to elect, was introduced in 1871. In 1876 it was replaced by the scrutin 
d’arrondissement, under which each depaitement is divided into electoral districts, 
each elector voting for one Deputy only. In 1885 there was a return to the scrutin de 
liste f and in 1889 to the scrutin d’arrondissement, which remained the mode until 
after the World War. As in most Continental countries, elections are held on a 
Sunday; if no candidate receives a majority of all votes cast in a first balloting, 
a second balloting is held two weeks later, at which time a plurality of votes suffices 
for election. 
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officers to participate actively in propaganda for the restoration 
Royalist of the monarchy, and, in order to stimulate ecclesias- 
President cooperation to the same end, he appointed (under 

Mac- the Concordat) persons of strongly royalist convic- 
Mahon tion to high church office and did what he could to 
satisfy Catholic requests. He contributed liberally to the fund for 
erecting, “as an expiation for the sins of revolution,” the great 
basilica of the Sacred Heart on the heights of Montmartre, 
where crowds of Communists had been shot down in 1871, and 
he gave moral support to the agitation of prominent Catholics 
for French intervention in Italy in behalf of the Pope. 

Against the President, the republican majority in the Chamber 
of Deputies had a redoubtable leader in Leon Gambetta (1838- 
Gambetta I ^ 2 ) - Gambetta had won popular favor by his 
and the prophetic criticism of the now discredited regime of 
™n P Ma~ Napoleon III, by his patriotic labors during the Franco- 

jority In German War, and by his skill as a politician and his 
Chamber brilliancy as an orator. By his neutrality during the 
Commune and his compromises in the National Assem- 
bly, he had not wholly alienated extreme radicals while he had 
reassured moderates and drawn them toward republicanism. 
Now, in 1876-1877, when MacMahon was seeking to make the 
Catholic Church in France a principal prop of the royalist cause, 
Issue of Gambetta proceeded to stir up opposition to the politi- 
Clerical- cal activity of churchmen and to ally the forces of 
ism anti-clericalism with those of republicanism. In the 

Chamber and in the country at large he assailed the royalists 
because they aided the church, and he attacked the church be- 
cause it was directed by royalists and for royalists. An especially 
bitter diatribe which he delivered in the Chamber early in May 
1877, in the course of which he uttered the memorable phrase, 
“Clericalism, there is the enemy,” was the immediate occasion 
for a test of strength between himself and the royalist President. 


Dissolu- Qb May 16, 1877, Marshal MacMahon appointed 
tion of a royalist (and clerical) ministry under the Duke 
Chamber, Broglie and adjourned the Chamber of Deputies 
Critical for a month; then, with the sanction of the Senate, 
ofriJjT 1 k e diss^ed the Chamber and ordered the holding 
; of new elections throughout France. The resulting 
electoral campaign was exciting and spectacular. Both Gam- 
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betta and the President undertook speech-making tours. None 
could doubt MacMahon’s sincerity, but few could withstand 
Gambetta’s orator}-. The republicans won a decisive victory, 
and as soon as the new Chamber met it forced the resignation 
of the royalist ministry of Broglie and the appointment of a 
republican ministry. 

For another year Marshal MacMahon doggedly struggled on 
against a hostile Chamber and ministry, but partial elections to 
the Senate, early in 1879, assured republican control of the upper 
house as well as the lower, and left the royalist President in a 
hopeless situation. He resigned, and in his place the Reptlb _ 
republican majority of the combined Chambers elected lican 
Jules Grevy, one of their own number. Thus, nine Tnum P h 
years after its beginning, the Third French Republic was at last 
in republican hands. In the following year (1880), as tokens of 
republican triumph, the seat of government was transferred 
from Versailles to Paris, and the fourteenth of July — the an- 
niversary of the fall of the Bastille and a day dear to French 
revolutionaries — was formally proclaimed the national holiday. 

Gambetta did not long survive the triumph; after a brief term 
as prime minister he was accidentally killed in 1882. But though 
his following was already breaking up into a number of factional 
groups, France continued to be dominated by men loyal to the 
republican form of government. Royalists remained, but they 
lacked capable leaders and they gradually lost a good 
deal of their popular following. With the death of decline* 
“Henry V,” Count of Chambord, in 1883 the hopes 
of the Legitimists were dashed, 1 and the Orleanists were already 
too dispirited, and the masses too used to the Republic, to admit 
of any immediate attempt to enthrone the Count of Paris. This 
prince had to content himself with being a mere “pretender” 
against republican France. 

In following the history of the French Republic from the 
year 1879, when it came completely and finally under the control 
of professed republicans, one is struck by the continuously 
preponderant r 61 e of bourgeois politicians. The working majority 

1 Similarly, the prospects of the “Imperialists,” or Bonapartists, which had been 
improving somewhat since 1875, were darkened by the death in 1879 °f the Prince 
Imperial, “Napoleon IV,” the youthful son and heir of Napoleon IEL See above, 
o. 214, and the genealogical table at p. 182. 
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in Chamber and Senate, the presidents of the Republic, the 
Third ministers, the chief officers of local administration, all 
French were “politicians" and almost all were of the middle 
Predonii c ^ ass — ’lawyers or physicians, teachers or journalists, 
nantly industrialists or financiers — well educated and com- 
Bo “ r_ fortably well-to-do. There were no noblemen or clergy- 
geoi^ men among them, and, perhaps more surprising, few 
peasants or urban workingmen. The latter classes voted for 
bourgeois office-seekers who promised them most, but otherwise 
they took little part in government. 

One is struck by the perpetual factionalism among the politi- 
cians. Despite the fact that the Republic had been established 
only after a nine-year political struggle with royalists and was 
chronically threatened with subversion, its protagonists failed 
Repub- constitute a comprehensive “republican party” 

lican and, instead, formed a bewildering variety of ‘ £ groups ’ ’ 

Gr0u ps under rival “leaders.” Seldom were French republi- 
cans welded together, and then only in the face of acute common 
peril and temporarily. 

The republican “Union of the Left,” which had been formed 
under Gambetta’s guidance to oppose Marshal MacMahon and 
turn him out of the presidency, dissolved as soon as victory was 
achieved. Several personal followings, or groups, emerged, rep- 
resenting divergent tendencies which were labelled “Moderate” 
“Mod- and “Radical” respectively. The Moderates sought 
CTates” to reassure the propertied classes with the slogan of 
“Rad- “liberalism truly conservative.” The Radicals made 
icals” special appeals to “ the people,” lauding the Jacobinism 

of the French Revolution and the First Republic. Both were 
intensely patriotic, the Moderates evincing somewhat greater 
enthusiasm for colonial expansion, and the Radicals for national 
concentration at home. Both were anti-clerical, the Moderates 
r less so and the Radicals more so. For two decades, 

and the from 1879 to 1899, the Moderates usually outnumbered 
crates’’ the Radicals, and one of the Moderates, Jules Ferry 
(1832-1893), a lawyer and journalist, was particularly 
influential in shaping lie legislation of the Republic during the 
years from 1879 to 1885. 

The outstanding leader of the Radicals was Georges Clemen- 
ceau (1841-1929), a physician who developed “radical” ideas 


Ferry 
and the 
“Mod- 
erates” 
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about religion and society from a study of John Stuart Mill 1 
and Auguste Comte, 2 and “radical” ideas about Clemen 
democracy from three years’ observation in the United ceau and 
States (1866-1869) and first-hand experience with the j^ s » Rad ' 
Paris Commune of 1871, and who, by aid of peppery 
remarks in the Chamber and in the newspaper which he founded 
in 1880, exerted a gradually growing influence. Clemenceau 
was a bitter foe of Ferry and most other moderate republic- 
ans, as well as of royalists and conservatives, and he repeatedly 
declined to enter any ministry with them. There were not 
enough Radicals to take over the government themselves, but 
there were enough to embarrass other republicans that might. 
This fact, in conjunction with the further fact that minority 
groups of royalists and clerical conservatives continued to array 
themselves on the “Right” of the Chamber 3 and to Minis _ 
make all the trouble they could for republican min - teriai min- 
istries of the “Left,” explains why “ministerial in- stabUity 
stability” was a characteristic of French public life under the 
Third Republic. Ministries succeeded each other in kaleidoscopic 
fashion. From 1871 to 1914, while Great Britain had nine differ- 
ent ministries, France had not fewer than fifty! 

Nevertheless, the vast administrative personnel of the cen- 
tralized state remained and gave real continuity and stability. 
Moreover, a change of ministry did not usually involve a 
change in policy. One set of politicians might quickly succeed 
another in high office, but general tendencies would remain about 
the same in the omnipotent parliament and would be reflected 
in continuity and consistency of legislation over a relatively long 
period. For example, all republican groups and some royalists 
could and did unite to enact in 1881, and to retain Guar _ 
thereafter, some important guaranties of individual antying 
liberty: a law establishing freedom of speech and the 
right of holding public meetings without any prelim- 
inary authorization on the part of the government; and a very 
liberal press law. 


1 See above, pp. 370-371. 1 See above, pp. 368-369. 

s The most gifted leader of the “Right” during this period was Albert de Mun 
(1841-1914), a nobleman, an ex-army-officer, a brilliant speaker, and an ardent 
apostle of social reform in accordance with the teachings of the Catholic Church. 
He was accustomed to say of himself and his royalist and clerical allies, “We are 
the counter-revolution.” 
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There was less unanimity about satisfying the demand of 
urban workingmen that they be allowed full freedom to organize 
and conduct trade unions, 1 but, largely through the efforts of 
Waldeck-Rousseau, an influential member of the Moderate 
cabinet of Jules Ferry, a law was put through parliament in 1884 
Legalizing according full recognition and protection to labor 
Trade combinations. Under this law, French trade unions 

Unions (syndicats) grew until by 1913 they numbered more 

than 12,000 with some two million members, many of the unions 
possessing employment bureaus, libraries, insurance funds, and 
even professional and technical schools. 

The conferring of material benefits upon the largest and most 
influential classes of the electorate was a constant care of the 
bourgeois politicians in the parliament and the various min- 
istries of the Third Republic — because they were especially 
Promot- interested themselves in economic “prosperity” and 
mg .Bout- because they wanted the approval and votes of their 
Pros- constituents. The republicans, no less than Napo- 
perity l e on III, perceived the desirability of encouraging 
commerce, industry, and agriculture. Between 1879 and 1904 
the government expended money equal in amount to the German 
war indemnity on public works within France. Some 200,000 
kilometers of highway were built. Some 200 kilometers of canal 
were added to the existing 1,000, and all were freed from public 
dues (1880) and private tolls (1889). Some 30,000 kilometers 
of new railway were constructed. Harbors were deepened at 
Dunkirk, Dieppe, Rouen, Nantes, and Bordeaux, and spacious 
new ones were provided at Le Havre and St. Nazaire. The 
beautification and expansion of Paris went on, and here great 
international expositions were held in 1878, in 1889, and in 1900. 

To the agricultural classes, still numerically preponderant 
in France and hence peculiarly alluring as a vast reservoir of 
votes for republican politicians, the parliament and the ministries 
Favoring were noticeably tender. With one hand, they con- 
Agricnl- cealed from them the burden of taxation by substituting 
tore a host of indirect taxes for direct taxes on land; and with 

the other hand they extended many positive favors. A special 

1 A partial legalization of trade unions had been enacted in 1864 under Napoleon 
HE. See above, p. 192. The French act of 1884 was analogous to the British acts of 
1871 and 1875. See above, pp. 462-463. 
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ministry of agriculture was created (x88r). Financial grants 
were made in aid of vine-growers (beginning in 1879). Bounties 
were repeatedly voted for the culture of silk, flax, and hemp, 
and for the breeding of horses. Fanners were encouraged to 
form cooperative societies for collective buying and selling. 
Mutual loan banks and insurance agencies were established 
under state guaranties to assist peasant proprietors (1894). 
Agricultural schools were opened and endowed. And a system 
of tariff protection for French agriculture, which was partially 
constructed by a law of 1885, was capped by a comprehensive 
tariff act of 1892. That these measures had no little efficacy is 
indicated not only by the fact that the mass of the peasants, 
especially in southern and central France, became staunch 
advocates of the Republic but also by the fact that the annual 
value of the country’s agricultural product, which between 1800 
and i860 rose from four to six billion francs, mounted in 1913 
to over eleven billion. 

But the relative growth of French machine industry, and of 
French urban centres, was even more remarkable under the 
Third Republic. Machines in factories increased in 
number from 30,000 to 90,000 and multiplied ten- 
fold in horse-power, from 870,000 to 8,600,000. The 
output of coal mines was doubled, and that of blast furnaces 
sextupled. Though the principal market for French manufactures 
was the domestic market, foreign exports increased by 25 per 
cent. It was to protect infant industry, no longer quite infant, 
as well as to promote agriculture, that the tariff act of 1892 
was devised and adopted. 

The accumulation of capital went on apace in France. The 
wealth of the country, roughly estimated at 200 billion francs 
in 1872, was calculated at 300 billion in 1913. This increase 
represented in part the growing profits of industrial 
enterprise accruing to a comparatively small number of 
manufacturers, and in considerable part the savings 
of a host of peasants, artisans, and shopkeepers — the proverbially 
thrifty Frenchmen — who habitually invested in government 
bonds of their own country and of foreign countries too. Indeed, 
one reason for the “backwardness” of French industry as 
compared with that of Great Britain or Germany was the prefer- 
ence of French investors, both great and small, for putting their 
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money into government securities rather than into business. 
France had the largest public debt of any country in the world, 
but practically all of it was owed to her own citizens, who thus, 
in the receipt of their interest, were pensioners of the state. 
Besides, French citizens drew more and more tribute from 
other countries, for the total of French foreign investments 
Foreign rose fr° m twelve billion francs in 1871 to forty-five bil- 
Invest- lion in 1914, a rate of increase much higher than that 

ments 0 f national wealth. All this redounded to the finan- 

cial advantage of French bankers, through whom the investments 
were made, and also to the international advantage of the 
French government, which could occasionally obtain political con- 
cessions from foreign governments in return for permitting them 
to borrow money in France. 

Another highly significant development under the Third 
Republic was the reemergence of France as a colonial Power 
second only to Great Britain in the extent and richness of overseas 
dominion. When the republicans took over the government 
French ™ I ^79» France possessed a few remnants of her empire 
Colonies of the eighteenth century, 1 together with Algeria, 
in which had been “occupied” under Louis Philippe 

and subsequently “annexed” and “subdued,” 2 and certain 
other territories appropriated by Napoleon III in the Pacific 
and southeastern Asia — New Caledonia (1853), Cochin-China 
(1858), and Cambodia (1863). 3 Some of the republicans, es- 
pecially Clemenceau and his Radical following, were indifferent 
to this colonial heritage, and inimical to further colonial ex- 
pansion. They thought it would fritter away the energies of 
the mother-country, arouse hostility abroad, and distract atten- 
tion from radical reform at home. 

But Jules Ferry and his Moderate associates were bent on 
Ferry, and pursuing a vigorous colonial policy. The extension of 
hnperial dominion outside Europe would do much, 
sion after they argued, to restore French power and prestige, 
i8 79 sadly lowered in Europe by the outcome of the recent 
Franco-German War, and it would provide French patriots with 


1 Some islands in the West Indies and the Gulf of Newfoundland, the island of 
Reunion in the Indian Ocean, five commercial posts in India, a strip of Guiana in 
South America, a foothold on the Senegalese coast of Africa. 

2 See above, pp. 107-108, 194-195. 

8 See above, p. 195. 
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a new object of pride and business men and bankers with new fields 
for profitable trade and investment. In this matter Ferry and 
the moderate republicans found allies in clerical conservatives, 
who perceived in French colonial expansion an opportunity not 
only to resuscitate the glory which had attended the old Bourbon 
monarchy overseas but also to open up new areas for the activity 
of Catholic missionaries. 

Jules Ferry was the chief champion of the “new empire.” While 
he was prime minister in 188 x he despatched a French expedition 
from Algeria into the troublesome neighboring state of Tunis 
and obliged its Moslem ruler — the bey — to submit to a French 
protectorate. Then, in 1883-1885, when he was again prime 
minister, he shipped to the Far East another expeditionary force, 
which compelled China to consent to the establishment of a 
French protectorate over her vassal states in Indo-China — 
Annam and Tongking. Likewise, by directing a bombardment 
of the chief port of Madagascar, he frightened the native sover- 
eign into signing a treaty whereby that huge island in the Indian 
Ocean became virtually a French protectorate. By similar 
means he brought under French control a part of Somaliland, 
on the African coast at the southern entrance to the Red Sea. 
Ferry, moreover, patronized French exploratory expeditions 
and trading companies in the interior of Africa, particularly 
along the Congo and Niger rivers. 

The methods employed by Ferry in the acquisition of colonies 
were denounced by Clemenceau and other Radicals in France, 
but once colonies were actually acquired no French political 
group thought seriously of abandoning them. Indeed, from 
Ferry’s active beginnings the expansion of the French colonial 
empire proceeded with accelerating speed as time went on, and, 
while many Frenchmen were accused of indifference to the height- 
ening grandeur of their overseas dominion, outright opposition 
to it seemed to grow ever weaker. French Indo-China was 
steadily enlarged, mainly at the expense of Siam and China, 
and rapidly consolidated into a prized dependency with an area 
larger than the mother-country’s and with a population half as 
large. In Africa, during the 1880’s and 1890’s French empire- 
building was especially ambitious and successful. Vast stretches 
of the Sahara and the western Sudan were explored and linked 
up with Algeria and Tunis on the north and with the Congo, 
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Niger, and Senegal territories in the south and west. In 1892 
the Negro kingdom of Dahomey on the west coast of Africa was 
conquered. In 1896 a revolt in Madagascar was suppressed and 
the island was transformed from a protectorate into a colony. 
In 1912, after protracted international negotiations and armed 
intervention, a French protectorate was established over the 
greater part of Morocco. 1 

By 1913 the “empire” of republican France included not 
only the scattered min or colonies which were French before 1871 
French the more recent acquisitions of Indo-China, 

Colonial Madagascar, and Somaliland, but also a huge block 
Empire 0 f territory in northern, western, and central Africa, 
m 1913 constituting the five great administrative divisions 
of Algeria, Tunisia, Morocco, French West Africa, and French 
Equatorial Africa, and comprising an area of three and a quarter 
million square miles (almost fourteen times the area of France) 
and a population of approximately thirty million (about three- 
fourths the population of France). 

This colonial empire of France was even less French in popula- 
tion than the British Empire was British. In not a single French 
dependency did persons of European stock outnumber persons 
of non-European stock. The large majority of French subjects 
Non- on the . African continent were Negroes, Berbers, or 
ftem* Arabs, mainly Moslem in religion; in Indo-China, 
tionof Annamese and Chinese, almost wholly Buddhist in 

Colonies religion; in Madagascar, Tahiti, and New Caledonia, 
Polynesians; and in the West Indies and Guiana, Negroes and 
mulattoes. Most of the colonies were sparsely inhabited, relative 
to the density of population in France or any other European 
country, and many of them, by reason of climate or soil, were 
unfit for European settlement. Moreover, the practically sta- 
tionary population of France after 1871, together with a remark- 
able reluctance of Frenchmen to leave home, helps to explain 
why, even in regions suitable to European colonization, im- 
migration from the mother-country was comparatively slight. 
In northern Algeria, the best developed of the French colonies 
and the most attractive to immigrants, some 500,000 Frenchmen 
settled between 1871 and 1914, but even here they were out- 

1 On the international aspects of the Moroccan and other French colonial develop- 
ments, see below, pp. 761-768- 
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Note. AH French territories are shown in white. The administrative region of 
“French West Africa” is made up of Mauretania, Senegal, French Guinea, the 
Ivory Coast, and the French Sudan. “French Equatorial Africa” comprises the 
French Congo. 
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numbered six to one by native Berbers and Arabs. In Tunisia, 
the 75,000 colonists from France were fewer than those from 
Italy, and both together were outnumbered by the natives 
twelve to one. Elsewhere in Africa, Asia, and the Pacific, there 
were hardly any French settlers at all — only French administra- 
tors, army officers, missionaries, and commercial agents, sojourn- 
ing temporarily. 

There can be no doubt, however, that France surpassed Great 
“Galli Britain in the success with which she stamped her own 
cizing” impress of language, manners, and culture upon alien 
Monies “backward” peoples and gained their loyalty and co- 
operation. If France did not colonize her empire, she 
at least went far to “ Gallicize” its indigenous population. She 
was assiduous in establishing French schools for her distant 
subj'ects, as well as in providing them with roads and railways 
and telegraph lines and other material things which would bring 
them within the orbit of European, and French, civilization. 
And French colonial governors were usually tactful in handling 
the natives; they were not so prone as British administrators to 
fix a gulf between “white” people and “black,” between “God’s 
people” and “lesser breeds without the law.” 

While no French colony was “self-governing” in the sense 
that British “Do mini ons” were self-governing, certain French 
Govern- colonies were treated as integral parts of France, and 
ing the French colonists and “citizens” within them were 
Colonies privileged to elect Senators and Deputies to the 
central parliament at Paris. Colonies thus privileged were those 
which had been longest in French possession and were most 
“Gallicized” or had a proportionately large number of settlers 
from the mother-country : Guadeloupe, Martinique, and Guiana, 
in America; the trading posts in India; the island of R6union; 
and northern Algeria. Together, they were represented in the 
national parliament by seven Senators and eighteen Deputies. 
In each of these colonies, moreover, a local council was elected 
to advise and assist the governor sent out from Paris in the 
conduct of internal affairs. Elsewhere, throughout much the 
larger part of the French colonial empire, the authority of the 


republican government at Paris was exercised either indirectly 
through a native prince, as in the “protectorates” of Tunisia, 
Morocco, Ann am, and Cambodia, who took orders from a 
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“resident-general”; or directly through a “governor-general,” 
as in West Africa, Equatorial Africa, and Madagascar, who ruled 
without any native intermediary. “ Governors ” and “Residents ” 
were alike appointed by, and responsible to, the French ministry, 
one of whose members bore the title, after 1894, of Minister 
of the Colonies. 

From her overseas empire, France reaped considerable advan- 
tage, especially for her industrialists and financiers. The colonies 
were not permitted to levy tariffs against imports E COnom i c 
from the mother-country, but were required to give Advan- 
preference to French manufactures, trade, and invest- 
ment. The value of the annual co mm erce between advan- 
France and her colonies steadily increased from 350 tages 
m illion francs in 1879 to nearly two billion in 1913; and by the lat- 
ter year French capital investments in the colonies amounted to 
four billion francs. To be sure, the financial income which France 
derived from her colonies was exceeded by the expenditure which 
she made to acquire and hold them — expenditure on distant 
and frequent military expeditions, on police, on civil service, on 
navy. Yet there was at least an emotional and sentimental 
compensation to the mass of patriotic Frenchmen in regarding 
the latest colonial achievements of their nation, and Patriotic 
there was some prospect and much hope that in the and 
future, when the colonies were more fully developed, 
they would be a financial as well as a moral asset to 
France. That they were a military asset, instead of liability, was 
eventually proved during the World War, when Algerians, 
Senegalese, and Annamese fought bravely and died heroically 
on European battlefields in defence of France and her empire. 

The imperialistic policy of the Third French Republic had been 
shaped, as we know, by the activity of Jules Ferry and the 
parliamentary support given him, by moderate republicans, and 
also by royalists and “clericals,” against the forensic criticism 
and electoral opposition of Radicals. The Moderates, however, 
were staunchly republican and inclined, as disciples of Gambetta 
to be “ anti-clerical ” ; and they were none too proud of g 
appearing to be in alliance with royalists and “deri- and Ann- 
eals.” On one issue, that of “clericalism,” they could Clerical- 
heed the chief demand of their fellow republicans, the 
Radicals, and cooperate with them in safeguarding the Republic 
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for Ex- 
tending 
and Lai- 
cizing 
Education 


against ecclesiastical advocates of monarchical restoration. 
Hence the same Jules Ferry, at the same time, in the early 
iSSo’s, when he was alienating Radicals by advocating imperial- 
ism abroad, was conciliating them by launching a special 
campaign against clericalism at home. 

Education was the specific objective of the anti-clerical cam- 
paign. Since the time of the first Napoleon, Catholic religious 
instruction had been given in most French schools, and under 
Napoleon III there had been a marked increase in the number of 
elementary and secondary schools conducted by Catholic teaching 
orders — Jesuits, Assumptionists, Christian Brothers, etc. 1 Now, 
under the Third Republic, two demands for educational reform 
Demands were insistently voiced. One, eloquently put forth by 
Gambetta and endorsed by patriots generally, includ- 
ing conservatives as well as radicals, was for a com- 
pulsory extension of the country’s school system to 
the end that every French boy and girl, like every 
German boy and girl, should be rendered literate and trained 
in citizenship. As Gambetta explained, the Prussian school- 
master had won the last war, and the French schoolmaster must 
win the next. The other demand, also championed by Gambetta 
and accepted by moderate republicans, though most militantly 
insisted upon by Clemenceau and extreme Radicals, was for the 
supremacy of lay (and republican) over clerical (and royalist) 
in fl uence throughout the whole primary school system, to the 
end that every French boy and girl should be inoculated with 
republicanism and immunized against “reaction.” 

In the early 1880’s Jules Ferry, as minister of public instruc- 
tion, heeded both demands and, through a coalition of radical 
and moderate republicans against the protesting minority of 
Ferry royalists and conservatives, obtained parliamentary 
School enactment of a series of educational laws. Compulsory 
Laws attendance at some school was prescribed for all 
children. Parents might still elect to send their children to 
“free” (church) schools, but if they did they would have to 


1 This increase was an outcome of “freedom of education” as guarantied and ap- 
plied by the so-called Falloux Act of 1850, concerning which see above, pp. 116-117. 
On the Jesuits, see Vol. I, pp. 187-188, 528-529, 743, 769, and the present volume, 
above, p. 428. The Christian Brothers had been founded by Jean Baptiste de La 
Salle in 1682 to conduct schools for poor children. The Assumptionists, who were 
active in journalism as well as in education, dated from 1847. 
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support such schools out of their own pockets. On the other 
hand, a complete system of “public” or “national” schools 
was established, to be financed and directed by the republican 
government. Attendance upon them would be free, but in them 
none but laymen acceptable to the government might teach and 
no religious instruction might be given. 

Ferry and his allies accompanied the reform of primary edu- 
cation with other anti-clerical measures. To remove a group of 
Catholic clergymen who were particularly violent in denuncia- 
tion of the public schools as “godless” and “atheistical” and 
further to handicap the free (church) schools, the gov- other 
emment decreed the dissolution of the Society of Jesus £ati-^ 
(the Jesuit Order) and its expulsion from France. Legisla- 
Moreover, it revived obsolescent eighteenth-century 11011 
statutes against religious congregations of monks and nuns which 
had not been formally “authorized” by the state, ordering their 
dissolution and forbidding their members to conduct schools. 
And, in accordance with the demand of Radicals for a thorough 
laicizing of national life, the republican majority in parliament 
enacted a law prescribing that all marriages, to be legal, must 
be performed by civil magistrates, and another law empowering 
civil courts to grant divorces and annulments of marriage. 

All these educational and marital measures became known as 
“laic laws.” By Frenchmen of the “Left” they were deemed 
necessary to check the reactionary influence of the 
Catholic Church in national life and to ensure the j,aws” 
permanence of “progressive” republican institutions, 
while by Frenchmen of the “Right” they were interpreted as 
purely partisan manoeuvres dictated by a “sect” of radicals and 
Freemasons 1 and designed to spread a hatred of religion and 
especially of Catholicism under the cloak of “anti-clericalism.” 

The majority of the French electorate seemed to acquiesce in 
the adoption and enforcement of the laic laws, but many Cath- 

1 Freemasonry in France, and in other Latin countries, was of no little intellectual 
and political significance in the nineteenth and early twentieth centuries. Repeat- 
edly condemned by the Catholic Church, it attracted the church’s most doctrinaire 
critics and most active foes who utilized its organization to build up political 
machines of radical and violently anti-clerical nature. In France, where Free- 
masonry was frankly atheistic in principle and practical tendency, almost every 
Radical politician was a Freemason. On the earlier history of Freemasonry, see 
Vol. I, pp. 525-527* Also see above, p. 435. 
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olic clergymen and laymen were now more than ever convinced 
Catholic that the whole republican regime must be overthrown 
Opposi- if the church in France was to be saved from the 
Laicism— destructive process of laicizing. These, therefore, re- 
andto doubled their efforts to discredit the Republic, at 

Republic ^ ver y ^ me) the late 1880’s, when labor leaders 
and socialist agitators, returning from exile (for participation in 
the Paris Commune of 1871) or springing up afresh in the wake 
of contemporary industrial progress, were prevailing upon urban 
workingmen to resent their economic plight and to blame it upon 
p icing the bourgeois politicians of the Republic. There was 

Criticism of any agreement between such “ so- 

of Repub- cialists” and the “clericals” except in general fault- 
Uc finding, but herein lay a serious danger to the Republic. 

Socialists and clericals might jointly create such widespread dis- 
affection as to prepare the -way for a dictatorship if not fora 
royalist restoration. 

This danger loomed large with the advent of Boulanger on the 
political scene. Boulanger (1837-1891) was a general in the 
Boulan French army who had fought in the Franco-German 

ger, the War and in Tunis and who, almost unique among his 

^Politics f e ^ ow army officers, had been an outspoken foe of 
monarchy and friend of republicanism. Professing de- 
votion to radicalism in general and to the cause of radical social 
reform in particular, he was appointed in 1886, on the recom- 
mendation of Clemenceau, ,to a seat in the cabinet as minister 
of war. He proceeded to use his public office for personal aggran- 
dizement. He assumed a histrionic pose at military reviews. He 
talked about a war of revenge against Germany. He endeared 
himself to the rank-and-file of the French army by fraterniz- 
ing with them and liberalizing the regulations governing them. 
The increasing popularity of “the general on horseback” and 
his obviously mounting ambition alarmed Clemenceau and many 
other republican leaders. Recalling how Napoleon Bonaparte 
had risen to power, they forced General Boulanger to resign his 
office (1887) and quit the army. 

By opponents of the government the General was now ac- 
claimed a “martyr” to corrupt bourgeois politicians, and about 
him quickly crystallized a “revisionist party,” de ma nding that 
he assume a dictatorship and “revise” the constitution. The 
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Bonapartist faction was prominent in the new party, and to it 
rallied most royalists and clericals, and many Mod- Boulan- 
erates and even some Radicals whose nationalism was get’s Na- 
temporarily superior to their republicanism. The an^Revi- 
movement toward Boulanger was quickened by con- sionist 
temporaneous disclosure of serious financial scandals Party 
touching the family of the President of the Republic, Jules 
Gr6vy, who had been reelected to his high office in 1886 for 
a second term of seven years. Thoroughly frightened, the 
various republican groups, radical and moderate, united, forced 
the resignation of Gr6vy (December 1887), and elected to the 
presidency of the Republic Sadi Carnot, an eminently respect- 
able man who had held aloof from narrow political partisanship 
and who possessed the additional advantage of being the grand- 
son of the very famous Lazare Carnot who had organized the 
armies of national defense in the dark days of the First Republic. 1 
For some time longer, nevertheless, the Boulanger excitement 
continued. The General stood for election to the Chamber of 
Deputies wherever a vacancy occurred and proved his wide- 
spread popularity by carrying one d6partement after another, 
the climax being reached in January 1889 when he rolled up a 
huge majority in Paris. 

It was thought by his followers that had Boulanger acted 
promptly after his electoral victory in Paris, he might have over- 
thrown the Republic by a coup d'etat. But he preferred talk to 
action, and let slip the chance to make himself dictator. The re- 
publican government was more resolute; it immedi- Collapse 
ately ordered his arrest and trial on charges of conspir- 
acy. Whereupon Boulanger fled ignominiously across Move- 
the border into Belgium, and was tried and condemned ment 
in his absence. In the ensuing general elections, the popular 
reaction was evident in the return of 366 anti-Boulangist repub- 
lican deputies out of a total of 576. Still further disillusionment 
and discredit came to the pro-Boulangist groups — royalist, cler- 
ical, and “nationalist” — when their “brave General” committed 
suicide at Brussels in 1891. 

Several results of the Boulanger episode deserve mention. 
First, the Republic was unquestionably strengthened in public 
esteem, both in France and abroad, and the haunting fear or hope 

1 On Lazare Carnot, see Vol. I, pp. 632-633. 
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that the Third Republic would go the way of the First and Sec- 
strength- on( i and be speedily supplanted by a military dicta- 


eningof 

Republic 


torship, was largely dispelled. Second, the republican 
government adopted new policies in respect of the 
army and foreign affairs. By reducing the period of active service 
in the army from five years to three (1889) and by retiring reac- 
tionaries from high command in the army and replacing them 
with loyal republicans, it reassured radical Frenchmen who had 
been fearful of the subversive influence of the military. 1 On the 
. other hand, by contracting a close alliance with Russia 
Alliance (1891-1894), it countered the charge of zealous nation- 
with Rus- alists that the Third Republic was friendless and cow- 

Si£L A 

ardly in foreign policy and forgetful of its obligation 
to recover Alsace-Lorraine. 2 Third, the prospect of monarchical 
restoration, whether of Bourbon king or of Bonapartist emperor, 
receded definitely into the background. It had failed to mate- 
rialize when the opportunity was seemingly most favorable, 
Weaken- the recurrence of a like opportunity was now ren- 

Ingof dered more dubious not only by the withdrawal of 

Royalists r0 y a list S from influential army posts, but also by a 
cleavage among the “clericals,” who, up to this time, had been 
almost a unit in support of monarchy. 

For in 1892 Fope Leo XIII, convinced that French Catholics 
were making a grave mistake in identifying their religion with 
Papal in- royalist politics, addressed to them a famous encyclical 
tfonin" l et t er urging them to desist from attacks upon the Re- 
Behalf of public, to accept the existing form of government, and 
Republic to concentrate upon obtaining from it in constitutional 
manner the repeal of the laic laws and other legislation unfavor- 
able to the church. This advice served to split the French Cath- 
olics. It was spumed by many of them, especially among the 
Catholic religious orders, the secular clergy, and the nobility, 
Means* - - w ^° mere ^ reemphasized their devotion to the royalist 
theRal- cause. But on the other hand, the papal advice was 
USs heeded by a considerable number of Catholics, in- 

cluding their chief spokesman in the Chamber of Deputies, Count 

1 The reduction of the term of service did not reduce the peace-strength of the 
army, for several classes of persons who had been exempt from five-year service 
were now obliged to perform three-year service. The Radicals were concerned 
with republicanizing the army rather than with reducing its strength. 

2 On the Franco-Russian alliance, see below, p. 760. 
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Albert de Mun, who renounced monarchy and “rallied” to 
the Republic. 

Finally, the outcome of the Boulanger “affair” produced a 
temporary reaction against republican radicalism as well as 
against monarchy. The Radical groups were relatively strong 
and influential as long as the Republic was in obvious danger, 
but, as soon as the Republic appeared to be “saved,” radicalism 
at least of the Clemenceau variety lost a good deal of ^ e act ion 
backing in parliament and in the country at large, against 
The feeling spread that, to allay partisan passions Radicai- 
which the Boulangist movement had aroused, domes- 
tic peace and concord should be promoted and that mild Moder- 
ates could do this better than belligerent Radicals. Then, too, 
the simultaneous rise and spread of Marxian Socialism in France 
dealt a double blow to conventional radicalism. Some Defense 
of its working-class followers deserted it to join out- against 
right socialist groups, while some of its bourgeois dis- Socialism 
ciples united with moderates and conservatives to form a common 
front against socialism. 

Marxian Socialism was not indigenous to France as it was to 
Germany, 1 and its development had been retarded in France by 
several other handicaps — the bloody suppression of the Paris 
Commune of 1871, the comparative sluggishness of Marxian 
French industrialization, the continuing predomi- Socialism 
nance of agriculture and peasant proprietorship, the mFraace 
abiding tradition of individualism among French workingmen, 
and the tendency of professed French Socialists as of other 
Frenchmen to split into factions rather than to constitute a 
unified party. In spite of handicaps, however, Marxian principles 
were gradually propagated among the proletariat in industrial 
centres by a considerable number of middle-class intellectuals 
and radicals. One of the first and most tireless of such propagan- 
dists was Jules Guesde (1845-1922), a Parisian clerk and journal- 
ist, who, returning from the exile to which he had been condemned 
for participation in the Commune, founded in 1876 a “Labor 
Party,” which, four years later, adopted a characteristically 
Marxian platform. In the 1880’s appeared several other Socialist 
groups, but Guesde was unable to unite them with his personal 
following, and not until the early i89o’s did the movement 

1 On Marxian Socialism in general, see above, pp. 37S-3 8 *- 
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achieve any noteworthy advance. By this time, Guesde’s agita- 
tion was reenforced by the conversion of several brilliant young 
intellectuals, including Jean JaurSs (1859-1914), professor of 
philosophy in the University of Toulouse; Alexandre Millerand, 
lawyer and journalist, •who had been closely associated with the 
Radical group of Clemenceau; and Aristide Briand (1862-1932), 
another lawyer and journalist, who now, with Jaures, founded 
at Paris a famous Socialist newspaper, L’Humanite. In the gen- 
eral elections of 1893, the various Socialist groups together 
obtained fifty seats in the Chamber of Deputies. 

Some significant labor legislation was adopted by the French 
parliament in the 1890’s. It fell far short of the demands of 
Labor Marxian Socialists and likewise short of the proposals 
Legisla- of Count Albert de Mun and his group of Social 

tion ia Catholics among the Rallies who had recently swung 

from support of monarchy to support of the Republic. 
But without pressure from both extremes, Catholic and Social- 
ist, and also from a section of radical republicans who, shar- 
ing in the popular drift toward socialism, took the name of 
Socialist Radicals, 1 the moderate republican groups who at this 
time were most largely represented in parliament and in the 
ministries would hardly have sponsored the measures of social 
reform which they did. Five of these measures were especially 
important. (1) The “great act” of 1892 regulated the employ- 
ment of women, forbade the employment of children under thir- 
teen years of age, prescribed a maximum working day of ten 
hours for all laborers, prohibited manual labor on one day every 
week, preferably Sunday, and provided safeguards for miners. 
(2) Another act of 1892 set up machinery for official but volun- 
tary arbitration in industrial disputes between employers and em- 
ployes. (3) An act of 1893 provided for governmental supervision 
of the hygiene and safety of workers in industrial establishments. 
(4) Another act of 1893 ensured free medical attendance to 
workingmen and their families. (5) An act of 1898 obliged 
employers to pay compensation for personal injuries sustained by 
employes. 

The “era of good feeling” which succeeded the collapse of the 


1 The French name for the group is Radical* Socialist e, which is usually but faultily 
translated into English as “Radical Socialist.” The emphasis is clearly upon Radical 
rather than upon Socialist. 
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Boulangist movement and which was characterized by practical 
cooperation between Moderates and Rallies and by the labor 
legislation just indicated, proved brief. It was rudely interrupted 
by the rise of anti-Semitism, and the disruptive devel- jy se of 
opment of the “Dreyfus affair.” A certain Edouard Anti- _ 
Drumont, already of some notoriety as the author of Semitism 
diatribes against the Jews and their “pernicious” influence on 
French political and social life, founded at Paris in 1892 a sensa- 
tional newspaper, La Libre Parole, whose stock-in-trade was 
frenzied appeal for “national union” against the “Jewish peril.” 
Its appeal was adroit and many-sided. It was “ socially minded,” 
preaching to workingmen that their real oppressors and the real 
foes of labor legislation were Jewish capitalists who dominated 
French industry and politics. It w r as “clerical,” blaming the 
irreligious and anti-Catholic legislation of the Republic upon 
the influence of Jewish members of parliament and the ministries. 
Above all it was “patriotic,” insisting that France could not wage 
a glorious war of revenge for the recovery of Alsace-Lorraine so 
long as Jews were suffered to honeycomb the French army and 
betray its secrets to their kinsmen in Germany. 

Fairly quickly, this hysterical anti-Semitic agitation became 
the means of reviving and extending the motley Nationalist 
party which had waxed and waned with Boulanger. Reviva] of 
And two notable events in 1894 gave impetus to the National- 
agitation: first, the exposure of grave financial scan- lstPariy 
dais in connection with a corporation which had been chartered 
by the French republican government to construct a canal across 
the isthmus of Panama, involving several Jewish bankers and 
parliamentarians; and second, the disclosure that a Panama 
certain Alfred Dreyfus, a Jewish captain of artillery scandal 
attached to the general staff of the French army and and Drey- 
in politics a radical republican, had been convicted by 
court-martial of selling military secrets to agents of the German 
government and consequently had been sentenced to degrada- 
tion and to penal servitude for life on Devil’s Island off the coast 
of Guiana. Here, apparently, was convincing substantiation of 
the charges of corruption and even of treason which Drumont 
and his kind were making against Jews and against the republi- 
can politicians. To the anti-Semitic Nationalist party flocked not 
only the elements which were traditionally hostile to the Third 
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Republic — royalists, churchmen, army officers — but also many 
middle-class patriots and a considerable number of workingmen. 
The assassination of the President, Sadi Carnot, by an anarchist 
in the same eventful year of 1894, appeared to symbolize the 
fate that was closing in upon the republican regime. 1 

Of the Panama scandals no exculpation could be advanced by 
ardent republicans; these had to admit that the scandals, though 
most regrettable, were true. In the matter of the Dreyfus case, 
however, there was a different outcome. In 1897, after carefully 
investigating the matter, the head of the espionage section of 
the French army, Colonel Picquart, who was also a radical re- 
publican, expressed his belief that the original court-martial had 
made a mistake, that the officer who had sold military secrets 
to Germany was not the republican Jew, Dreyfus, but a certain 
Drey- Major Esterhazy, an avowed royalist and a frequent 
vs S Anti contributor to Drumont’s newspaper. Immediately, 
Drey- radical republicans backed Picquart’s demand for a 
fusards reopening of the case, while the higher military officers, 
feeling that the “honor” of themselves and the whole French 
army was at stake, refused to question the verdict of the original 
court-martial and some of them took to forging documents not 
only to strengthen the case against Dreyfus but also to incrimi- 
nate Picquart. Indeed, on the evidence of these documents, new 
military courts-martial tried both Esterhazy and Picquart, 
acquitting the former and disgracing the latter. Whereupon 
Emile Zola, the radical republican novelist, 2 entered the lists in 
defense of Picquart and Dreyfus, by publishing a scathing de- 
nunciation of the anti-Semitic press and party, the alleged forg- 
ers of incriminating documents, and the army officers concerned. 
Though Zola was promptly convicted of libel, his open letter 
was a most effective means of arraying “Dreyfusards” against 
‘ ‘ anti-Dteyfusard s. ” As against the latter, embracing royalists, 
clericals, and extreme nationalists, and threatening to subvert 
the existing republican government, the former soon comprised 


1 Sadi Carnot was succeeded in tlie presidency by Casimir-Perier, a wealthy 
conservative, the grandson of the famous finance minister under Louis Philippe. See 
above, pp. 102-103. Casimir-Perier encountered so many difficulties with the repub- 
lican groups in parliament that he resigned in 1895. His successor was Felix Faure, 
a moderate republican, rather empty-headed though imposing in appearance and 
inordinately fond of ceremony and show, Faure died in office in 1899. 

2 On Zola, see above, p. 386. 
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those who would preserve the democratic, laic republic — moder- 
ates, radicals, socialist radicals, socialists. 

The several groups of “Dreyfusards” in parliament proceeded 
to create a political alliance, or bloc, agreeing to avoid subjects of 
controversy among themselves and to utilize their combined 
majority in “republican defense.” The victory of TteBloc 
their cause, foreshadowed by the zeal of Zola, was 0 f Repub- 
little in doubt after the confession and suicide of one ? caa De_ 

I6HS6 

of the army forgers and after Esterhazy’s flight from 
France in 1898. In 1899 a bloc ministry was formed, including 
Moderates, Radicals, and Socialists, 1 and presided over by 
Waldeck-Rousseau, who had been the friend of Gambetta and 
Ferry and the leading advocate of the trade-union act of 1884. 
Simultaneously, the bloc elected to the presidency of the Re- 
public Emile Loubet, a sturdy son of peasant stock and a con- 
vinced republican of Radical proclivities. In the same year, 
moreover, the French supreme court decreed that Dreyfus 
should be tried anew; and the resulting second court-martial, 
though still pronouncing him guilty, recommended, in view of 
“extenuating circumstances,” that he be pardoned. The par- 
don was at once granted by President Loubet, and Re habii- 
in 1906 the supreme court annulled unconditionally itatiug 
the verdict of the courts-martial and restored Drey- ■ Dreyfus 
fus to office in the army. Picquart also was vindicated and 
reinstated, and in 1908 was made minister of war. Zola, who 
died in 1902, was given a state funeral and buried in the 
Pantheon. 

The republican bloc was not content with rehabilitating Drey- 
fus and discrediting his detractors. With passionate earnest- 
ness, it took advantage of popular reaction against the evident 
bad faith or bad judgment of royalists and conservatives, and, 
while the iron was hot, struck furiously and finally at those par- 
ticular agencies in army and in church which had been employed 
repeatedly — under Marshal MacMahon, in alliance with Bou- 

1 The Socialists, though quite willing to endorse and support the major pro- 
gram of the Hoc, were divided about participating in its ministry. Guesde and 
JaurSs and the majority were opposed to any such direct collaboration with “bour- 
geois” groups, and when Millerand accepted the post of minister of commerce in 
the Waldeck-Rousseau cabinet they expelled him and his followers (including 
Briand) from the Socialist party. Millerand and his personal followers thus became 
‘ ‘Independent Socialists.” 
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Ianger, and most recently in connection with the Dreyfus affair — 
to embarrass and subvert the Republic. As for the army, the 
Repub- process of transferring the higher offices from royalists 
licanizing to republicans, from conservatives to radicals, was 
the Army S p ee( j ec j U p. the militarj" establishment was strictly 
subordinated to the civilian ministry; a spirit of pacifism was 
encouraged, and in 1905 the term of service in the army was 
further reduced from three years to two. 

In respect of the church, the bloc, impelled by its Radical 
and Socialist members, pursued an ever firmer policy of anti- 
Repress- clericalism and repression. In 1901 the ministry of 
Waldeck-Rousseau put through parliament an Asso- 
ciations Act, providing that every religious order or 
congregation which wished to continue its work in 
France — in “free” schools, hospitals, missions, or in 
any other way — must obtain specific authorization from the 
government and submit to continuous governmental regulation. 
Loud was the protest from the religious orders, from zealous 
Catholic laymen, and from the Pope. Nevertheless, the over- 
whelming majority which the bloc obtained in the general 
elections of 1901 indicated that many professed Catholics, as 
well as agnostics and radicals, could be counted upon to back 
anti-clerical policies of the republican coalition. In the circum- 
stances the anti-clericalism of the bloc became more pronounced. 
The moderate Waldeck-Rousseau resigned the premiership in 
favor of fimile Combes, a very active Freemason and doctrinaire 
Radical, under whose rigorous enforcement of the Associations 
Expulsion a ^ most the religious orders (excepting only those 
of Reli- . engaged in hospital work or in the training of foreign 
missionaries) were denied governmental authorization 
and formally dissolved, thousands of their members 
leaving France and seeking refuge in Spain, Belgium, Great 
Britain, or the United States. It was the boast of Combes that 
thereby he not only exiled and silenced the Republic’s most 
inveterate critics but also deprived church schools of their ablest 
and most numerous teachers. 

Still another step was taken against Catholic education by 
the enactment, trader Combes’s direction, of a supplementary 
provirion (1904) that within ten years every member of a reli- 
gious association, whether authorized or unauthorized, would 
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be denied the right of teaching in any school, public or private. 
This made it extremely difficult to maintain church Blow at 
schools in France. There was an alarming shortage Church 
of lay teachers who would or could take the place of ® chools 
the religious; time was required to train such lay teachers as 
might be secured, and greater financial support was needed for 
them. The result was, as Combes expected and planned, a 
steady growth of the non-religious (frequently anti-religious) 
state schools at the expense of the religious “free” schools, so 
that by 1913-1914 four and a half million French children were 
attending the former and only one million the latter. 

But meanwhile, Combes was inducing the bloc in parliament 
to give serious attention to an even more startling proposal — 
the abrogation of the concordat which had regulated Proposal 
the relations of France with the Catholic Church ever ^^ep _ 
since its original negotiation by Napoleon I and Pope church. 
Pius VII in 1801, 1 and the adoption by the French and State 
Republic of a substitute scheme for the “separation of the 
churches from the state.” Such a proposal was bound to concern 
the whole Catholic Church within the country, and the Pope 
also. To dear the way for favorable action on the proposal, 
Combes had President Loubet pay an official visit to the King of 
Italy at Rome in April 1904, in full knowledge that such a visit 
must offend the pope, who since the seizure of Rome by Italian 
troops in 1870 had refused to accord recognition to the King 
and had requested Catholic sovereigns not to visit him. Pius X, 
who had recently been elected pope, duly protested. Whereupon 
Jaures, the leader of the Socialists in the French parliament, 
speaking in behalf of the majority of the bloc, de- Rupture 
manded “reprisals” for what he termed foreign inter- withPa- 
ference in the political affairs of France ; and TMophile pacy 
Delcasse, the foreign minister in the cabinet of Combes, recalled 
the French ambassador from the Vatican. 

Already another Socialist, Aristide Briand, had been at work 
with a parliamentary commission drafting a bill “for the separa- 
tion of the churches [Protestant and Jewish, as well as Catholic] 
from the state.” Now that diplomatic relations with the papacy 
were ruptured, the time appeared ripe to bring the bill into 
parliament and have it enacted by the nation’s representatives 

1 On the Concordat of 1801, see VoL I, pp. 653-654. 
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■without seeking the consent of the Pope. There was somewhat 
more opposition to the bill than had been anticipated, and debate 
on it was bitter and protracted. But, despite the fact that the 
stubborn Combes w’as forced out of the premiership while the 
bill was in its early stages, the Radicals and Socialists were strong 
and determined enough to retain control of the ministry and 
eventually, late in 1905, to enact the Separation Law. 

Under this law, the concordat of 1801 was formally denounced. 
State support of bishops and priests of the Catholic Church, and 
Separa- °f Protestant pastors and Jewish rabbis, was ended, 
tionAct except that pensions might temporarily be paid to 
°f 1905 aged clergymen. Title to all property of the churches 
was vested in the state, though associations of laymen were 
authorized to make arrangements with state officials for the use 
of church edifices for public worship. And, of course, the state 
would no longer nominate bishops as it had done under the con- 
cordat. The Protestants and the Jews accepted the Separation 
Law more or less cheerfully; they were traditionally allied with 
the Radical political groups in opposition to the Catholic Church, 
and they now proceeded to create the authorized associations 
of laymen and otherwise to conform with the provisions of the 
law. To the Pope and to leading French Catholics, however, the 
law appeared very objectionable. In its preparation the ec- 
clesiastical authorities had not been consulted. It was contrary 
to canon law in that it entrusted the management of ecclesiastical 
affairs to laymen. It was unjust in that it confiscated church 
property, and, by withdrawing state financial support from the 
church, virtually repudiated a debt which the state owed the 
church ever since the wholesale secularization of ecclesiastical 
property in the days of the French Revolution. For these reasons, 
Pope Pius X condemned the law and forbade its observance; and 
French Catholics formed no associations for public worship. 

Two years of chaos ensued in the affairs of the Catholic Church 
in France. Extremists in the republican bloc urged that Catholic 
Separa- buildings should be closed and Catholic worship 
Amend- stopped, while zealous Catholics proclaimed their anx- 
ment of iety to die on the thresholds of the churches as martyrs 
I 9°7 in defense of Christianity and religious liberty. At 
length, in 1907, through the tactful efforts of Briand, who the 
year before had been read out of the Socialist party for accept- 
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ing membership in the ministry, and who was only mildly anti- 
clerical, the French parliament enacted an important amendment 
to the Separation Law. It provided that clergymen might use 
church edifices for public worship even if the previously author- 
ized associations of laymen were not formed. In other words, 
the Catholics, though obliged to submit to the separation of 
church and state and to the cessation of state contributions to 
the clergy, were suffered to keep their churches and to manage 
ecclesiastical affairs in harmony with canon law. 

There can be no doubt, nevertheless, that the central purpose 
of the anti-clerical legislation of the bloc from 1899 to 1907 
was largely achieved. By the Associations Act, the 
educational legislation, and the Separation Law (with Clerical 
its amendment), the possibility of utilizing the Catho- Success 
lie Church for political propaganda against the Republic was 
greatly lessened. Bishops and priests, while continuing to pro- 
test against the “laic laws” and what they termed the “perse- 
cution” of the church, and to urge an eventual change of attitude 
on the part of the government, were faced with the immediate 
necessity of adapting ecclesiastical organization and efforts to 
existing conditions. And while some bishops and priests remained 
militantly royalist in sentiment and thought, 1 a growing number 
of the clergy, and of faithful laymen also, accepting the Re- 
public, turned their attention from political to social action and 
undertook, with no little success, a strictly religious and moral 
apostolate among workingmen and intellectuals. 

By 1907 the bloc of “republican defense,” which had been 
an outcome of the “Dreyfus affair” and which was responsible 
for the latest and most drastic anti-clerical legisla- Disinte- 
tion, was already disintegrating. In vain its leader of sffife n of 
the time, Clemenceau, prime minister from 1906 to clerical 
1 909, tried to hold it together by stressing anti-deri cal- Bloc 
ism and advocating still more drastic measures “to protect the 

1 Some of these and a considerable number of Catholic laymen, especially among 
the nobility and among the youths, were sympathetic with, a new royalist move- 
ment which crystallized in the first decade of the twentieth century about the 
society and newspaper of V Action Franqaise, founded by Charles Maurras, an 
extreme nationalist and privately a disciple of the positivism of Comte and a 
disbeliever in Christianity though publicly a defender of Catholicism as a most 
glorious tradition of the French nation and the old French monarchy. It is note- 
worthy that the founding of V Action Frangaise was rendered possible by a munifi- 
cent fina n cial contribution from the widow of Marshal MacMahon. 
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Republic against the priests.” Most of the Radicals loudly 
seconded the counsels of Clemenceau, but many other members 
of the bloc, especially among the Moderates, were becoming a bit 
tired of anti-clericalism as a political slogan and a bit sceptical 
about any further danger to the Republic from priests. Moderates 
were now less inclined to fear the groups of the Right than those 
of the Left — Marxian Socialists, Independent Socialists, and 
Socialist Radicals. 

Besides, two practical questions came to the fore, creating new 
divisions in parliament and in the country at large, and serving 
to push anti-clericalism into the background. One had to do with 
domestic policy in the face of rising socialist agitation, and the 
other with foreign policy in the midst of unprecedented inter- 
national complications. 

The intensification and extension of socialist agitation were 
phenomenal. In 1905 hitherto separate groups of Marxians 
managed to surmount their differences and to establish a Unified 
Socialist party, under the joint leadership of Jaures 
Adva nce an d Guesde; and so effective among the French elec- 
torate was the campaign of the Unified party that 
its representation in the Chamber of Deputies mounted from 28 
to 54 in 1906, to 76 in 1910, and to 101 in 1914. Simultaneously, 
both a left-wing and a right-wing socialist movement gathered 
headway. The left wing, consisting of “revolutionary syndical- 
ists,” expected no favor from a “bourgeois” parliament and 
relied on “direct action” of labor unions to bring about a dicta- 
torship of the proletariat. The right wing, comprising “independ- 
ent socialists” like Millerand and Briand, who had been expelled 
from the regular socialist party for participating in bourgeois 
ministries, sought to effect gradual but drastic social reform 
through collaboration with other groups in the democratic parlia- 
ment. Between 1905 and 1914 the Independent Socialists in- 
creased their representation in the Chamber from 13 to 26, while 
the number of Revolutionary Syndicalists in the country rose to 
half a milli on. Besides, many Catholic leaders were busily en- 
gaged in organizing trade unions and in advocating far-reaching 
social reform according to Catholic principles, while, on the 
other side, a considerable group of Radicals — the so-called 
Socialist Radicals — evinced a willingness to join Millerand and 
Briand in championing labor legislation. 
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Against the rising tide of social unrest, Clemenceau unrelent- 
ingly set his face, and in this he was supported by Moderates 
and Conservatives and by a majority of the Radicals. But 
neither Conservatives nor Moderates liked his ecclesiastical pol- 
icy, and when his finance minister, Joseph Caillaux, proposed 
the imposition of a progressive income tax, they united with the 
advocates of social legislation to throw Clemenceau out of the 
premiership (1909) and to bring Briand in. Briand put through 
parliament one significant piece of social legislation, establishing a 
system of old-age pensions for the mass of wage-earners, but in the 
country he had to cope with extraordinary demonstrations and 
disturbances inspired by Revolutionary Syndicalists and culmi- 
nating in a general strike of railway men. It was curiously ironical 
that Briand, by utilizing the army to suppress the strike, should 
become the hero alike of the Right and of Clemenceau’s Radicals 
and the villain of the extreme Left. The republican bloc was 
clearly a thing of the past, and as it receded, ministerial instability 
reappeared in an aggravated form. In the three years, 1911-1914, 
just before the World War, nine ministries succeeded one another. 

The bloc during its heyday from 1899 to 1905 had been so ab- 
sorbed, we know, in safeguarding the republican form of govern- 
ment within France, in waging war with French clergymen, and 
in weeding royalists out of the French army that it had had little 
time or inclination to concern itself with foreign affairs. Indeed, 
a large part of the bloc — Socialists and Radicals — seemed to forget 
about Alsace-Lorraine and to content themselves with decrying 
“militarism, 5 ’ deprecating the alliance with Tsarist Russia, and 
espousing a vague but optimistic “internationalism. 55 It was 
doubtless the very indifference of the governing ma- French 
jority to foreign affairs which enabled a brilliant 
statesman, Theophile Delcasse, to remain the foreign Delcass6, 
minister of France continuously from 1898 to 1905, 1898-1905 
first in a Moderate cabinet, next in the bloc cabinet of Waideck- 
Rousseau, and then in the still more Radical cabinets of Combes 
and his successor. 

Delcasse sedulously cultivated the alliance of France with 
Russia, and adroitly supplemented it with agreements with other 
Powers. He gained from Italy in 1902 a secret written pledge 
that she would not join her ally, Germany, in any war against 
France. He negotiated with Great Britain in 1904 an entente 
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cordiale, which assured British backing for French occupation 
of Morocco. Then, in 1905, a tempest arose in international 
relations and in French politics. Germany insisted that she 
Franco mus t be consulted about Morocco’s fate and that 
German Delcasse must be removed from the French foreign 
Crisis of office. A grave crisis had come in Franco-German 
“ 9 ° s relations, and how it would be met depended upon 
France: she might accede to the German demands or she might 
fight. Delcasse favored the latter alternative. But his Radical 
colleagues in the cabinet, awakening suddenly to the terrifying 
possibilities of their foreign minister’s policies, decided to sacrifice 
him and to seek a peaceful settlement with Germany. 1 

The international crisis of 1905 served to arouse French con- 
cern about foreign affairs and gradually to develop differences 
of opinion in parliament and within the bloc itself on foreign 
policy. One opinion, voiced by Caillaux and shared by the 
Unified Socialists and by many Radicals, was that France should 
Caillaux effect a rapprochement with Germany in order to 

Pacifist ensure the peace of Europe and to lighten the grievous 

Move- burden of militarism for the French people and for 

mettt other peoples. Another opinion, held by more na- 

tionalistically minded members of parliament, including not 
only those of the Right and the Centre but also Clemenceau 
and his personal following of Radicals on the Left, was that 
German aggressiveness constituted a standing threat against 
French security and prestige and could be met only by “pre- 
paredness” on the part of France. 

For a time the rival tendencies appeared to be so nicely bal- 
anced as to neutralize each other. In 19x1, however, occurred 
a second crisis in Franco-German relations over the fate of 
Morocco, and Caillaux, who was premier and foreign 
minister at the moment and quite conciliatory, had 
to purchase the Moroccan protectorate for France by 
agreeing to cede to Germany a large slice of French 
Equatorial Africa. This gave sudden weight and vital- 
ity to nationalism and tipped the balance against the 
“pacifists” and in favor of the advocates of “preparedness.” 
Caillaux was forced out of office and was succeeded in the premier- 

1 On the resulting Algeciras Congress, and on the general international relations 
of the period, see below, pp. 766-768. 
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ship and ministry of foreign affairs by Raymond Poincare, 
a native of Lorraine, lawyer and scholar, a man of substance 
and intense patriotism. Under Poincare’s leadership, anti- 
clericalism and socialism and even radicalism became matters 
of relatively less importance to parliament and to the country at 
large than matters of national defense. 

In 1913 Poincare was elected President of the Republic, and 
Delcasse was appointed French ambassador to Russia. In the 
same year the parliament was prevailed upon to enact, despite 
the lively protests and opposition of Caillaux and his Radical 
and Socialist associates, new military measures, lengthening the 
period of compulsory service in the French army from two years 
to three and increasing the financial appropriations for its equip- 
ment and maintenance. The stage was being set, in France as 
elsewhere, for the World War. 

3. TEE KINGDOM OE ITALY 

The kingdom of Italy, we must remember, was in 1871 a very 
recent creation. It represented the successful realization of 
Cavour’s scheme for Italian unification, involving the forceful 
extension of the constitutional rule of the King of Sar dini a over 
all the other, formerly separate, states of the Italian peninsula. 
King Victor Emmanuel II of Sardinia had actually Creation 
taken the title of King of Italy in 1861, just after the 0 f Italian 
French army had helped him, to expel Austria from Kingdom, 
Lombardy and the duchies of Parma, Modena, and 
Tuscany, and the “redshirts” of Garibaldi had enabled him to 
appropriate Naples and Sicily. Then, in 1866, the kingdom of 
Italy had obtained Venetia by joining Prussia in the Seven 
Weeks’ War against Austria; and in 1870 it had utilized an 
opportunity afforded by the Franco-Prussian War to overpower 
the Pope and annex Rome. 1 

Formal political unity was thus achieved, but not a unity of 
society or political aspiration or even culture. Localism and 
sectionalism were rife, partly because the physical surviving 
features of the country were divisive, and partly Section- 
because different historical traditions had developed 31131:11 
in the several regions through centuries of political separation 
and rivalry. Especially between North and South the contrasts 

1 On the unification of Italy, see above, pp. 214-225, 234-236, 247. 
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were great. Italy as a whole was overwhelmingly agricultural, 
but what machine industry there was had been introduced 
Contrast ^ nto the North and was almost wholly confined to the 
between North. The majority of the Italian people were illiter- 
South ^ a * e > kut the percentage of illiteracy was three times 
greater in the South than in the North. Judged by 
current standards of the time, the North was “progressive,” 
and the South “backward.” 

The government of the Italian kingdom represented a con- 
tinuation and extension of the Sardinian constitutional regime, 
which had been copied from that of Great Britain and estab- 
lished by the written constitution, or Statuto, of 1848. 1 The 
The ital Kin g reigned but did not rule, and his theoretically 
ian Con- great powers were practically exercised by a ministry 
Govern 1 : res P ons ible to an omnipotent bicameral parliament 
mentby consisting of a Senate, partially hereditary and par- 
Liberal tially appointive, and an elective Chamber of Deputies. 

But though the King was “limited” and the Chamber 
of Deputies “elective,” the government was not democratic. 
It was essentially an oligarchy of those elements of the middle 
and upper classes that sympathized with the liberal nationalist 
philosophy of Cavour and his kind. For many years no one was 
permitted to vote or hold office who did not own property and 
could not read and write. The vast majority of peasants and 
urban workingmen were thus disfranchised, for many of them 
were without property and most of them were illiterate. 

The liberal kingdom of Italy had difficulties with the Catholic 
Church. The minority of Italians who constituted the governing 
Relations c ^ ass directed the parliament and ministries of the 
between kingdom were strongly inclined toward religious scepti- 
an xUSt ate c * sm an< ^ radical anti-clericalism, by reason both of 
the general intellectual fashion of the time all over 
Europe and of the particular ecclesiastical complications attend- 
ing the political unification of Italy. On the other hand, the 
Italian nation was Catholic by habit and tradition, and the large 
majority, however critical they might be of the administration 
and secular policy of the church, were sincerely attached to its 
cult and sacraments. In the circumstances the royal govern- 
ment saw fit to maintain Catholicism as a kind of national 

1 See above, pp. 124-125. 
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institution. It continued the previous Sardinian practices of 
paying the salaries of the clergy, passing upon the appointment 
of bishops, permitting religious instruction to be given in the 
schools, and declining to sanction divorce. At the same time, 
following Cavour’s example in Sardinia, it gradually reduced the 
number of monastic establishments throughout the country, 
repeatedly confiscated church property, and tolerated, at times 
actively promoted, anti-Catholic demonstrations and propa- 
ganda. 

Special difficulty the kingdom had with the papacy. In 1871, 
shortly after the seizure and occupation of Rome by troops of 
King Victor Emmanuel II, 1 the royal government TJie 
sought to reconcile the position of the supranational Roman 
papacy with that of nationalist Italy by having the Q uestion 
parliament enact a “law of papal guaranties.” The law accorded 
to the pope the government of the Vatican and Lateran palaces 
and grounds and of the villa of Castel Gandolfo, the honors due 
a reigning sovereign, the right to co mm unicate freely 
with governments and peoples abroad, the use of papal 
Italian telegraphs, railways, and mails, and an annual 
subsidy of three and a quarter million lire from the 
national treasury as compensation for the loss of temporal pos- 
sessions. But Pope Pius IX promptly condemned the law, 
insisting that approval would involve his recognition of a gov- 
ernment which had unjustly invaded Rome and despoiled the 
papacy of needful temporalities and freedom, and furthermore 
that “papal guaranties” should be made by international treaty 
rather than by parliamentary act of Italy. So Pius IX Papal 
would not accept any money from the Italian govern- ^ostiliiy 
ment or soften his hostility to it. He persisted in Govem- 
regarding himself as a “prisoner” and in calling upon ment 
foreign nations to intervene in his behalf. By the so-called 
non expedit, he forbade Italian Catholics to vote or hold office 
under the royal government. 

This uncompromising attitude of the Pope was undoubtedly 
advantageous to his international prestige, for so long as he was 
not on friendly terms with the kingdom of Italy, foreigners could 
not suspect him of undue subservience to Italian interests, and 
his “imprisonment” elicited special sympathy from Catholics 

1 See above, p. 24.7. 
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throughout the world. But in Italy the enmity between kingdom 
and papacy had unfortunate results for both. The Pope alien- 
ated from the church a large number of patriotic Italians who 
resented his opposition to the nation’s political unity and dis- 
regarded his injunctions, while the kingdom was deprived of the 
public services of many Italians among clergy, nobility, and 
bourgeoisie who, obedient to the Pope, removed themselves from 
the nation’s political life. Gradually, it is true, the successors 
of Pius IX somewhat relaxed his severity. Leo XIII (1878-1903) 
allowed Catholic participation in certain local elections, and 
Pius X (1903-1914) virtually abrogated the non expedit. Yet 
from 1870 to 1929 no pope set foot outside the Vatican and 
St. Peter’s, and mutual unfriendliness prevailed between the 
papacy and its supporters on the one side and the Italian 
government and its following on the other. 

The Italian government and its electorate were, as we have 
said, a minority, but the minority, though for two decades re- 
markably homogeneous in its preponderantly bourgeois complex- 
Poiitical i° n an d its uniform devotion to liberalism, nationalism, 
Groups ia and anti-clericalism, was not a political unit. Rather, 
“Right” ft broke up, like the bourgeois republicans in France, 

and into a large number of “groups,” each forming about 

Left ' some particular politician. In general, there were two 
conventional categories of such “groups,” those of the “Right” 
and those of the “Left.” The former were a trifle more aristo- 
cratic and a trifle less anti-clerical than the latter, but perhaps 
the significant differences were sectional and occupational. The 
leading politicians of the Right came mainly from the industrial 
upper and middle classes of Piedmont, Lombardy, and Tuscany, 
while those of the Left hailed principally from the professional 
and intellectual bourgeoisie of Sicily and Naples. 

From 1870 to 1876 groups of the Right were in power. Then 
for two decades, from 1876 to 1896, groups of the Left usually 
controlled the government, at first under the leadership of 
Agostino Depretis, a native of Lombardy rather than of the 
South, who was prime minister, with two short interruptions, from 
1876 to 1887, and afterwards under the direction of Franceso 
Crispi, an ambitious Sicilian, who presided over several ministries 
between 1887 and 1896. From 1896 to 1903 groups of the Right 
again predominated, and thereafter until the eve of the World 
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War the kingdom was administered most of the time by a coali- 
tion of Left groups under the guidance of Giovanni Giolitti. 
The politicians mentioned — Depretis, Crispi, and Giolitti — were 
influential not only in fashioning Left groups into something like 
a party-machine (in the American sense) but also in determining 
major policies for the Italian nation. The difference between 
Left and Right about major policies, however, was more theo- 
retical than real. Hardly appreciable change occurred, except 
in respect of political patronage, when a ministry of the Right 
succeeded a ministry of the Left, or vice versa. 

The royal government, whether of Right or of Left, was sympa- 
thetic with industrial and commercial interests and did much 
to foster them. Thousands of miles of railway were 
built. Old roads were repaired and new ones con- Nation 
structed. Harbors were developed. Governmental 
bounties were given to merchant shipping and other commercial 
enterprise; and, to encourage Italian industry and increase its 
financial profits, a system of tariff protection was adopted and 
elaborated. In spite of the fact that Italy had no coal or iron 
of her own and had to import these basic necessities of modem 
industry, the solicitude of her government was helping forward 
slowly but surely an economic transformation, most noticeably 
in the North but to some extent throughout the entire peninsula. 
The annual value of Italy’s foreign trade, hovering around 
440 million dollars from 1870 to 1897, rose steadily thereafter 
until it reached 1,200 million in 19x3. Between 1897 and 1913, 
exports of manufactured goods almost tripled: Milan surpassed 
Lyons as the chief silk market in the world; and Italian cotton 
factories not only captured the home market but increased 
their foreign sales from five to fifty million dollars’ worth. By 
19x4, moreover, the Italian merchant marine was tied with the 
Japanese for sixth place among the commercial fleets of the 
several nations of the world. 1 

While the Italian government, both of Right and of Left, was 
industrially minded, it was also nationalistically minded. It was 
the heir of that patriotic spirit which had possessed Cavour 
and Garibaldi, and which beckoned imperiously on to a great 

1 The merchant marine of Italy, which comprised 1,060 ships of over a hundred 
tons each with a total tonnage of 1,668,296, ranked next after the merchant marines 
of Great Britain, Germany, the United States, Norway, and France. 
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destiny not merely for the Italian people in a united and in- 
dependent state of their own but also for Italy ir 
the world at large. Now that Italy was a sovereign 
Power, she must be a Great Power. What Germany 
and France were doing with army and colonial empire, Italy like- 
wise must do. 

The Italian army was reorganized and enlarged, at least on 
paper, through the adoption of the principle of compulsory 
military training (1875). Large sums of money were spent on 
military equipment and fortifications and on the construction 
Militarism and maintenance of a navy. In 1881 Italian nation- 
al im- alism — and imperialism — was markedly stimulated by 

perialism ^ occupation of Tunis, which was nearer to 

Italy than to France, which had more Italian than French resi- 
dents, and which, as the land of ancient Carthage, possessed a 
greater sentimental interest for Italy than for France. Why 
had Italy, her patriots asked, been behindhand in appropriating 
Tunis? Because of Italy’s international isolation, her govern- 
ment replied; and to put an end to that and to prevent any 
repetition of French “aggression,” Italy in 1882 contracted 
Triple with Germany and Austria-Hungary the famous Triple 
Alliance, Alliance, which endured until 1015. Almost immedi- 
‘ “ ately Italy proceeded to establish a colonial empire in 
eastern Africa along the Red Sea. By commercial and military 
occupation and by treaties with native chieftains and with 
Great Britain, she acquired, between 1882 and 1890, the sparsely 
peopled, blisteringly hot tracts of Eritrea and Italian Somaliland, 
and thence set out to subdue the Negro kingdom of Abyssinia 
(Ethiopia). The Abyssinians, however, put up such a stiff re- 
sistance and at Adowa in 1896 routed an Italian army so deci- 
sively that Italy agreed to make peace and respect Abyssinia’s 
independence. 

To elevate Italy to the position of a Great Power, to defray 
the expenses of army and navy, public works and colonial ven- 
tures, and incidentally to support the financial corruption which 
was fairly prevalent in Italian politics, the government imposed 
Taxation a heavy burden of taxation upon the nation and still 
and Blit- found itself faced with recurrent threats of bankruptcy 
eracy and with the necessity of economizing on expenditure 
for social and educational betterment. Thus, a law which the 
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Italian parliament enacted in 1877 for compulsory schooling of 
children between the ages of six and nine was only partially and 
half-heartedly enforced because the government preferred to 
devote its financial resources to other objects. Illiteracy declined 
very slowly among the masses of the Italian people. 1 

The economic condition of the mass of peasants and urban 
workingmen was indeed sorry. The standard of living -was 
relatively low. The taxes were relatively high. Population in- 
creased at a faster rate in Italy than in any other 
European country, and at a faster rate than did the ^Masses 
opportunities for employment. In the circumstances, 
there was a good deal of popular unrest in Italy at the close of 
the nineteenth century and in the first decade of the twentieth. 
Some of it was registered in a remarkable emigration of Italians, 
seeking a happier economic lot and an escape from military 
conscription in foreign lands, chiefly across the ocean in the 
United States, Argentina, and Brazil. In 1900 the 
number of emigrants was 350,000, and in 1910 it was ®“ lgra " 
530,000. Not all these emigrants left home perma- 
nently. In fact, a large portion of them, in some years almost a 
half, returned to Italy after earning money abroad. Nevertheless, 
it was officially stated in 1910 that through emigration the king- 
dom of Italy had permanently lost to countries of the New 
World as many as five and a half million citizens, eighty per cent 
of whom were peasants, mainly from southern Italy. 

Popular unrest was evidenced not only by this large-scale 
exodus of Italian peasants from the South, but also by the spread 
of Marxian socialism and revolutionary violence among the 
industrial proletariat in the cities, especially of the 
North. A Socialist party was founded at Milan in 1891 Socialism 
and, taking advantage of a somewhat broadened suf- 
frage which had been enacted in 1882, it managed to elect twelve 
members of the Chamber of Deputies in 1895. The party, how- 
ever, was more influential outside parliament than inside, and 
outside among the proletarians its propaganda was supplemented, 
and surpassed in extreme radicalism, by that of anarchists and 
revolutionary syndicalists, who would have nothing to do with 
any parliamentary regime and would concentrate, instead, on 

*The percentage of illiteracy in the country at large declined from 73 in 1871 
to 51 in 1911. 
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“class warfare,” organization of labor, and acts of violence 
against employers and government. In 1900 King 
dicalism" Humbert, 1 who had succeeded to the throne on the 
death of his illustrious father, Victor Emmanuel II, 
in 1878, was assassinated by an anarchist, and in 1904 the govern- 
ment of the succeeding monarch, Victor Emmanuel III, had to 
employ the army to put down a general strike at Milan which was 
being conducted with much violence and obvious revolutionary 
purpose by anarchists, syndicalists, and left-wing socialists. 

The governing classes and the professional bourgeois politi- 
cians were alarmed by the multiplying forces of opposition. 
Manifold Revolutionary syndicalism was taking possession of or- 
tion'to" ganized labor. Marxian socialism was gaining a foot- 
Bourgeois hold in parliament 2 and inspiring popular demands 
Monarchy f or thoroughgoing political democracy and radical 
social legislation. Moreover, the republican party, which had 
had a continuous though precarious existence among middle- 
class “radicals” since the days of Mazzini, now redoubled its 
faultfinding with the monarchy and its efforts to capture the 
masses. 3 Besides, in 1905, Pope Pius X practically rescinded the 
non expedit by which Catholics who were obedient to the church 
and critical of the existing government of the state had long 
been deterred from participating in national elections or seeking 
public office. These promptly availed themselves of their new 
liberty; and the members whom they elected to parliament 
tended to champion not only the rights of the church but also 
the social amelioration of peasantry and proletariat. 

Impelled from all sides, the Italian government, soon after 
the set-back to its imperialistic designs on Abyssinia and the 
resulting retirement of Crispi (1896), began to devote more atten- 
Concilia- ^ on internal reform, and gradually evolved a pro- 
toiyRe- gram of labor legislation. In 1898 old-age pensions 
fonas were provided, and workingmen were compulsorily 
insured against accidents and sickness. In 1902 an impor- 

1 On the royal succession in Italy, see the genealogical tables above, pp. 132-133. 

2 The number of Socialist Deputies in the Chamber increased gradually from 12 
members in 1895 to 43 in 1909. 

3 The republican group elected 23 Deputies in 1906 and the same number in 1909. 
In the Chamber, its representatives usually cooperated with the Socialists and with 
“Radicals” from the bourgeois groups and thus helped to constitute an “Extreme 
Left,” which from 1900 to r9r2 comprised about a fifth of the Chamber of Deputies. 
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tant factory law was enacted. In 1908 a weekly day of rest 
was prescribed for labor. In 1912 private insurance companies 
were nationalized. And during this period, other s oc j a x 
measures of social significance were adopted. The Legisia- 
state took over from private companies the operation 41011 
of the railways. Municipalities were authorized to own and 
operate public utilities. Trade unions w T ere legalized and their 
funds and activities safeguarded. Some progress was made 
in the arbitration of labor disputes. Cooperative societies for 
banking and for -wholesale buying and retail selling were fostered, 
particularly in the rural districts. 

There was response, moreover, to the insistent popular demand 
for the supplanting of restricted class government by full political 
democracy. Back in 1882 an electoral reform had somewhat 
broadened the suffrage by reducing the property qualification, 
but until 1912 the retention of a literacy test and of p 0 iiti ca i 
some property qualification served to restrict the Democ- 
electorate to a comparatively small minority of the racy 
Italian nation. 1 Now, at this latter date, Giolitti and his coalition 
of groups of the “Left” were moved to enact a really drastic 
electoral law, establishing universal manhood suffrage as the 
method of choosing the Chamber of Deputies. In the general 
election of 1913 — the first under the new democracy — the Socialist 
party increased its representation in the Chamber from 43 to 78, 
and the specifically Catholic group elected 35 Deputies besides 
securing from some 200 others a pledge not to favor anti-Catholic 
legislation. The republicans lost six seats, and the traditional 
anti-clerical bourgeois “Left” was so weakened that Giolitti 
resigned the premiership. A new “nationalist” ministry was 
formed under the leadership of Antonio Salandra, with Baron 
Sidney Sonnino as minister of foreign affairs. 

Nationalism was arising anew in Italy. It was being stimu- 
lated among the masses by the concurrent rise of democracy and 
among the younger generation of intellectuals by literary and 
philosophical currents of which Gabriele D’Annunzio was the 
leading representative. 2 It was already evident, side by side 

1 In 1904, for example, the number of enrolled electors represented 29 per cent of 
the male population over twenty-one years of age, and 7 per cent of the total 
population. Of the enrolled electors, moreover, 38 per cent did not vote— in part 
because of the papal non expedit and in part because of general indifference. 

2 On D'Annunzio, see above, p. 398. 
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with socialist agitation, during the first decade of the twentieth 
Intensi- century, when demands multiplied in parliament and 
fled Na- in the country at large for greater armaments, larger 
andlmpe- colonies, more vigorous foreign policy, and more 
rialism, serious and sustained efforts to “redeem” those prov- 
1911-1914 j nces 0 £ Italia irredenta — Trent, Trieste, and the east- 
ern coast of the Adriatic — which were peopled by Italians but 
still ruled by Austria-Hungary. 

Then, in the second decade of the new century, this extreme 
nationalism advanced rapidly toward fulfillment. In 1911-1912, 
under the ministry of Giolitti, Italy waged war with the Ottoman 
Empire 1 and subjugated its African provinces of Tripoli and 
Cyrenaica, between Tunis and Egypt. In 1912-19x3 Italy played 
an important diplomatic r61e in the Balkan Wars 2 and brought 
Albania, across the Adriatic, within her “sphere of influence.” 
In 1915, under the ministry of Salandra and Sonnino, Italy, for 
the sake of Italia irredenta , denounced her treaty of alliance with 
Austria-Hungary, and plunged into the World War as an ally 
of France, Great Britain, and Russia. One of the journalists 
most vigorous in urging this step was a former left-wing Socialist, 
Benito Mussolini. In nationalism Italy was seeking a solution 
of her many social and political problems. 

4. THE KINGDOMS OE SPAIN AND PORTUGAL 

Side by side in the Iberian peninsula were the two countries 
of Spain and Portugal whose histories and cultures, and whose 
nineteenth-century political developments, were strikingly sim- 
simiigr ilar. The whole peninsula had an area double that of 
Devel- the Italian peninsula and somewhat larger than that 
mSpdn France, though its total population was only about 
andPor- two-thirds the population of Italy or France. Of 
tagal the Iberian peninsula, Spain embraced six-sevenths 
of the area and four-fifths of the population; Portugal, the 
remainder. 

Both Spain and Portugal were national states of long duration. 
Both had founded huge colonial empires oversea, and if the 
1 See below, pp. 673-674, 683-684. 2 See below, p. 685. 

Note. The portrait opposite is of a priest — Padre Sebastiano Albera — by the 
Anglo-American painter, John Sargent (1856-1925). On Sargent, see above, 
p. 404. 
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mother-countries had been bled of men and resources by their 
imperial undertakings they had the satisfaction of Ex?an _ 
knowing that on the American continents were a sion 
Greater Spain and a Greater Portugal, whose popula- ° verseas 
tions retained the respective national languages and constituted, 
together with the population of the Iberian peninsula, aggregates 
of Spanish- and Portuguese-speaking peoples larger than those 
that spoke Italian or French. 

In the nineteenth century, both Spain and Portugal experi- 
enced similar vicissitudes. Both were aroused from the som- 
nolence of eighteenth-century usages in government and society 
by the impact of Napoleonic soldiers, bringing to them with the 
sword the French revolutionary principles and practices. 1 Both 
struggled to get rid of French soldiers if not of French Extr emes 
principles, and in doing so a threefold fate awaited of “Revo- 
both: (1) a quickening of national patriotism; (2) the 
loss of a large part of their colonial dominions; 2 and action” 

(3) at home a sharpening cleavage between extremes at Home 
of “reaction” and “revolution.” 

Both countries, it must be borne in mind, continued through- 
out the nineteenth century to be predominantly agricultural, 
with a land-owning aristocracy and a privileged clergy as the 
most influential classes, and with a land-working peasantry 
comprising the majority of the population. The peasant masses 
were largely indifferent to the conflict between “reaction” and 
“revolution.” They were quite used to the leadership of noble- 
men and clergymen, and as a rule, unless their own vital interests 
were touched or their habits too seriously interfered with, they 
left politics to their “betters.” The politically minded persons 
in both Spain and Portugal, and consequently the persons who 
were exercised about “reaction” or “revolution,” were drawn 
almost wholly from the minority of nobility, clergy, bourgeoisie, 
and urban proletariat, though we should remember that some 
members of these dasses were as indifferent to ordinary political 
events as any peasant. Among the bourgeoisie, professional 
men and intellectuals were relatively numerous and chronically 

1 See Vol. I, pp. 674-677. 

2 A much, larger part of Spain’s than of Portugal’s. See Vol. I, pp. 713, 776-782. 

Note. The picture opposite, “Victims of the Fiesta,” is by the Spanish painter, 
Ignacio Zuloaga (bom 1870). On Zuloaga, see above, p. 404. 
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inclined to political activity. Only with the advent of the 
Industrial Revolution did manufacturers and bankers become 
important and influential, and this occurred in the latter part 
of the nineteenth century and in particular parts of Spain and 
Portugal — in Catalonia, at Madrid and Lisbon, in mining areas 
and shipping centres. The urban proletariat, too, comprised for 
long merely shop-keepers and workers in domestic hand industry. 
Only -with the slow development of large-scale mining, manu- 
facturing, and commerce was the proletariat swelled by numbers 
of day laborers in foundry' and factory and on railway and dock. 

Throughout the century, extremes of political and intellectual 
viewpoint were especially evident in Spain and Portugal. “Re- 
action” represented one extreme: a cherishing of the “good old 
times,” an anxiety to maintain or to restore the strenuous Ca- 
tholicism, the social stratification, the governmental absolutism, 
which had characterized the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 
and a fierce hostility to every tendency in another direction. 
The opposite extreme was represented by “revolution”: an 
extolling of modem “progress” and “reason,” a determination 
to promote the laicizing of the state, the levelling of society, the 
democratization of government, and the material prosperity of 
the country, all in line with the latest fashions abroad, and a 
hot hatred of any group which might stand in the way, such as 
“clericals,” “aristocrats,” or “conservatives.” 

“Reac- Extreme * ‘ reaction ’ ’ was typified politically in Spain 

Spin: 111 by the policies of that Bourbon King, Ferdinand VII 
Ferdi- (1814-1833), who had been restored to the throne of 
andthe 11 bis ancestors after the defeat of Napoleon and the 
Carlists expulsion of the French, 1 and afterwards by the re- 
peated attempts of “Carlists” to secure the throne to the 
“Reac- male heirs of Ferdinand — Don Carlos and his son and 
tura” in . grandson — who presumably would continue the same 
Portugal, policies. 2 In Portugal it was likewise typified by 
Miguel- “Miguelists,” the adherents of the uncle of Queen 
lbts Maria II (1834-1853), Don Miguel, who intrigued 

and warred against the “liberal” tendencies of her reign. 3 

At the other extreme, “revolution” was represented in the 

1 See Vol. I, pp. 769-773. 

8 See above, pp. 277-278, and the genealogical table at p. 586. 

3 See Vol. I, pp. 774-775,, and the present volume, above, p. 277. 
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second half of the century by the rise of republicanism and labor 
radicalism. In Spain republicans participated in the “R e volu- 
uprising of 1868 against Queen Isabella II and utilized 
the ensuing quarrels among royalists to establish 
a republican form of government (1873). 1 Though 
this first Spanish Republic was speedily supplanted 
by a monarchical restoration in the person of Isabella's son, 
Alphonso XII (1875), republicans remained and republican prop- 
aganda continued in Spain, and spread thence to Portugal. 
In the latter country a republican party was definitively organ- 
ized in 1881. Republicanism in both countries was intellectually 
radical — that is, democratic and anti-clerical; but it was essen- 
tially bourgeois and therefore hardly “radical” in economics. 
Economic radicalism appeared toward the close of the century 
in several different but related movements — Marxian Socialism, 
Syndicalism, and Anarchism — which, usually piloted by in- 
tellectuals, gathered some headway among the industrial 
proletariat. 

Between extremes of “revolution” and “reaction,” govern- 
ment of Spain and Portugal was troublously carried on during the 
period with which we are here dealing. Sometimes it 
leaned a little to the “left,” and sometimes to the 
“right.” In name it was normally “constitutional” 
and “liberal,” as well as monarchical, but in reality it 
was a cabal of political and military chieftains who 
rested their rule on the indifference of the masses, the 
support of the army, and the interesting custom of 
agreeing among themselves on a more or less regular alternation 
of office-holding and distribution of patronage. The royal gov- 
ernments of Spain and Portugal were probably less “corrupt” 
than that of Italy, but they were more frank and systematic in 
their corruption. 

In Spain, the political and mili tary chieftains who supported 
the constitutional monarchy and in turn filled its offices grouped 
themselves in two “parties” : the Conservative, organ- Cons titu _ 
ized by Canovas del Castillo (1828-1897), lawyer and tional 
journalist, and allied with a set of army officers headed 
by Marshal Campos; and the Liberal, constituted by 
Mateo Sagasta (1827-1903), an engineer, and supported by 

1 See above, pp. 277-279, 
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another set of army officers including Marshal Serrano. 1 Differ- 
ence in policy between Conservatives and Liberals was slight. 
The former were a little more favorable to the church and the 
aristocracy, while the latter harbored some anti-clericalism and 
paid at least lip service to the principle of political democracy. 
On major policies they were practically a unit; and, throughout 
the reign of Alphonso XII (1S75-1885) and the regency of his 
wife, Maria Christina (the mother of Alphonso XIII), from 1885 
to 1902, Canovas and Sagasta nicely alternated their ministries 
and their parliamentary majorities without appreciable change 
of general tendencies. 

Internal order was maintained. Republican criticism, on one 
hand, and Carlist agitation, on the other, were repressed. Cath- 
olic support was obtained by respecting the concordat of 1851 
with the papacy, by not restricting the religious orders, and by 
leaving public education largely under the control of the clergy. 2 
A large army and a fairly large civil service, tasting the bounty 
of the central government, were seemingly quite loyal to it. 
“Regionalism” — the separatist movement for home rule which 
persisted in certain parts of the kingdom among its sub- 
nationalities, particularly among Catalans and Basques — was 
held in check. 

To serve agricultural and industrial interests, a policy of tariff 
protection was elaborated, mainly by Canovas and the Conserva- 
tives, though eventually acquiesced in by the Liberals. To meet 
a political demand of “progressive” intellectuals and working- 
men, universal manhood suffrage for elections to the Congress 
Introduc- of Deputies was inaugurated by Sagasta and the 
Liberals in 1890, and then, to balance the votes of 
Democ- interested urban dwellers with those of the more 
rac 7 indifferent rural population, the exercise of the suf- 
frage was made compulsory for all male citizens by enactment 
of the Conservatives in 1907. 

Externally, the principal effort of the royal government, 
whether Conservative or Liberal, was directed toward retaining 

1 On Serrano's part in the revolution of 1868, see above, p. 278. Canovas del 
Castillo and Marshal Campos were chiefly responsible for the overthrow of the 
Republic and the “restoration” of the Bourbon monarchy. Sagasta had opposed 
Isabella EE but made his peace with her son, Alphonso XII. 

2 Though the percentage of illiteracy in Spain was considerably lowered after 
1875, it still stood in 1910 at the high figure of 63. 
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the remnants of the once great Spanish empire overseas — Cuba, 
Puerto Rico, the Philippines, the Carolines, and a Spanish, 
foothold in Morocco. The effort was very costly to Colonial 
Spain in men and money and it repeatedly invited Em P ire 
disaster. Yet national pride and the prestige of the monarchy 
seemed to demand that the effort be made. In 1878 Spanish 
armies and the tact as well as the prowess of Marshal Campos 
managed to put an end to a stubborn revolt which had raged 
in Cuba for ten years. In 1893 Marshal Campos, at the head of a 
large expeditionary force, suppressed a native outbreak in the 
Spanish zone of Morocco. In 1895 a second revolt began in Cuba, 
and presently the difficulty of putting it down was enhanced by 
an uprising in the Philippines and, more ominously, by the inter- 
vention of the United States. In the ensuing Spanish- A1mnct 
American War (1898), Spain lost her navy, sacrificed Destroyed 
the lives of several thousand of her citizens, and piled of 

up a big national debt; and by the treaty of Paris which 
concluded the war, she recognized the independence of Cuba and 
ceded Puerto Rico and the Philippines to the United States. The 
next year she sold the Caroline Islands to Germany. 

At the turn of the century the Spanish kingdom began to totter. 
Partially it was an outcome of the Spanish-American War, the 
substantial losses and even more the blow to patriotic Weafeen _ 
pride and to faith in the existing government which ingof 
the Spanish people thereby suffered. Partially it was S panis h, 
a result of the passing of those veteran politicians who 
had had long experience in managing the country: Canovas del 
Castillo was assassinated by an anarchist in 1897, and Sagasta 
died in 1903. Partially it was a rather sudden fruit- 
age of social unrest and partisan strife. Alphonso XIII, 
nominal King since birth in 1886, came of age in 1902 
and was crowned with all the traditional pomp of his Bourbon 
and Habsburg forbears, but how long he would reign was quite 
problematical. 

Republicans increased their following in parliament and 
throughout the country, and the virulence of their criticism 
of the monarchy and the church. Carlists and their re- « Reac _ 
actionary sympathizers, especially among the Basques tionaiy” 
and among the religious orders, protested anew the Agltatlon 
legitimacy of Alphonso’s regime and redoubled their assaults 
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on its compromise with, ‘''revolutionary” constitutionalism. So- 
cialists and Syndicalists came to the fore in industrial centres, 
combating employers on one hand and the government on the 
“Revolu- otter, and staging strikes and demonstrations. Re- 
tionary” gionalists grew more vocal and violent than ever 
Agitation before; j n conjunction with Socialists and Syndicalists 
they engineered at Barcelona in 1909 a rebellion which was put 
down by the army with some difficulty and much vindictiveness. 
Anarchists committed outrages and resorted to assassination; 
bombs were thrown at the King from time to time, the career of 
the Conservative Canovas w r as ended by one, and the career of 
Sagasta’s Liberal successor was terminated by another. And 
over in Morocco — in the one remaining fragment of Spain’s 
imperial domain — native rebellion was becoming chronic and ex- 
acting an ever larger toll of Spanish soldiery — with increasing 
prospects of military mutiny. 

The royal government was moved to attempt certain re- 
forms. Some social legislation was enacted, regulating 
Reforms' 1 factories, authorizing the formation of cooperative so- 
cieties, legalizing trade unions, and establishing em- 
ployers’ liability. An educational law of 1902 provided for state 
supervision and direction of elementary schools, and 
tionaf- another of 1909 prescribed attendance at them for 
all children. The exercise of universal manhood suf- 
frage was made compulsory in 1907, and in 1909 a reform of 
local government was voted. 

In 1909-1910, an attempt was made, under the auspices of a 
Liberal premier, Jose Canalejas, and with the backing of anti- 
clericals and revolutionaries, to alter the relations of church 
and state in Spain. A so-called “padlock act” pro- 
hibited the establishment of any more Catholic re- 
ligious houses without governmental sanction, and 
diplomatic relations with the papacy were broken off, prepara- 
tory, it was believed, to a separation of church and state like that 
in France. At once there was such loud outcry, and such organized 
opposition to the government, from clergy, ardent laymen, and 


the conservative and reactionary groups generally, that diplo- 
matic relations with the papacy were resinned in 1912 by a 
Conservative premier, Count Romanones, and anti-clerical pro- 
jects halted. On this matter, however, few Spaniards were 
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satisfied. “Reactionaries” were outraged that an anti-clerical 
campaign had been begun. “Revolutionaries” -were disgusted 
that it had been stopped. And supporters of the constitutional 
monarchy, compelled to take one side or the other, indulged in 
mutual recriminations. 

The King himself, Alphonso XIII, and the government, under 
pressure from him, persevered in an imperialist policy in Morocco, 
perhaps to distract attention from troubles at home. By treaties 
with France and Great Britain, Spain secured a defini- tmppriai- 
tive protectorate over the northern coast of Morocco isticRe- 
and outright ownership of an extensive though not 71741 
very valuable tract of territory — Rio de Oro — on the western 
coast of Africa south of Morocco. 1 But in order to possess and 
administer the portion of Morocco allotted to her, Spain was 
obliged to maintain large military forces in that country and to 
employ them in an exceedingly trying kind of warfare against 
native tribesmen. The King and his min isters were resolute, but 
a growing number of Spaniards were critical. There -were serious 
mutinies in the army, and anti-militarist demonstrations by 
civilians. And, as a further portent, a republican revolution 
occurred in Portugal in 1910. 

The Portuguese kingdom had been governed during the second 
half of the nineteenth century in much the same way and with 
much the same difficulties as had the Spanish kingdom Constitu- 
since the accession of Alphonso XII in 1875. There S? nal . 
were two parties of constitutional royalists, Regener- inPor- 
ators” and “Progressives,” corresponding respectively 
to Spanish Conservatives and Liberals, and, like the Spanish 
parties, manipulating local officials and popular elections so as 
to take turns in holding office and dispensing patronage. There 
were the same opposition groups: reactionary Miguelists, cor- 
responding to Carlists; revolutionary Republicans; and a slowly 
growing number of Socialists, Syndicalists, and Anarchists. There 
was the same indifference to politics on the part of the mass of 
peasants, and the same reliance on army and navy for vital 
support of the regime. 

1 In 1900 Spam had obtained title to another and smaller African colony — Rio 
Muni, on the central west coast between German Kamerun and French Equatorial 
Africa* Altogether the Spanish colonies in 19x2 were confined to Africa and com- 
prised an area of 140,000 square miles and an estimated population of less than a 
million. 
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Under the two sons and successors of Queen Maria II — Peter V 
(1853-1861) and Louis I (1861-1889) — the constitutional mon- 
archy seemed to function fairly well. There was a respite from 
civil strife and an orderly operation of government. Neverthe- 
less, the prevalence of political corruption and the exigencies of 
maintaining a colonial empire far larger than Spain’s, and one 
now quite beyond Portugal’s resources, 1 gravely embarrassed 
the national finances and served to divert the attention of the 
government from other matters. Taxes were burdensome, popular 
education was neglected, needed social reforms were postponed, 
and tens of thousands of the most industrious and ambitious in- 
habitants of the country emigrated to the more prosperous and 
attractive Portuguese-speaking land of Brazil. 

Under Charles I (1889-1908) financial crises recurred with 
alarming frequency and growing intensity, opposition to the 
Charles I re gim e gathered headway, and factional quarrels de- 

andthe veloped among its professed supporters. The King 
ingof Por- was licentious and extravagant, and primarily 

tuguese intent, it seemed, on getting all the money he could 

Monarchy f rom ^ na ^j ona } treasury to spend on personal 
pleasures. On several occasions, when he failed to get what he 
wanted from parliament, he dissolved it and ruled without it by 
means of “ministerial decrees.” The last such occasion, and the 
most flagrant, was in May 1907 when, following fierce factional 
strife between Regenerators and Progressives and rioting by 
Republicans, the King entrusted his faithful prime minister, 
At temp ted J° a ° Franco, with dictatorial powers. Franco was 
Royalist determined to effect sweeping reforms, as well as 
Dictator- t 0 please the King in financial matters, but against him 
and his master the forces of opposition now combined. 
In vain he suppressed newspapers and filled the jails with political 
prisoners. In February 1908 King Charles and the crown prince 
were assassinated while driving through the streets of Lisbon; 
and Franco’s dictatorship came to an inglorious end. 

1 Portugal still possessed in 1910 a colonial empire surpassed in area only by 
those of Great Britain, France, and Germany. It covered 800,000 square miles — 
almost twenty-five times the area of the mother-country — and comprised the follow- 
ing territories: in or near Africa, Portuguese Guinea, Angola, Portuguese East 
Africa (or Mozambique), and the Cape Verde Islands; in India, Goa, Damaun, 
and Diu; in China, Macao; and in the Malay archipelago, part of Timor. Between 
1870 and 1900 Portugal spent some 75 million dollars on colonial maintenance. 
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Emmanuel II, the inexperienced youth who succeeded Charles 
on the damaged Portuguese throne, was unable to cope with the 
situation. Franco had lied. The Progressive and Regenerator 
chieftains were unable to agree upon any co mm on policy. The 
Republicans were extremely active and w T ere making converts in 
army and navy. The murder of a prominent Repub- Portu- 
lican physician in October 1910 was the signal for a 
revolution. Soldiers in Lisbon, cooperating -with tion 0 f 
armed civilians and with sailors from warships in the 1 9 10 
Tagus, overthrew the monarchy and proclaimed the Portuguese 
Republic. King Emmanuel sought refuge in England, and a 
provisional government was formed at Lisbon under the presi- 
dency of Theophilo Braga, a distinguished scholar and poet. 

A constitution was adopted in 1911, patterned rather closely 
after that of the Third French Republic, and Manoel Arriaga, 
another distinguished scholar and long a leader of the Tte Por _ 
Republican party, ■was elected the first constitutional tuguese 
President of Portugal. The new regime was different RepubIlc 
in name from the old, and was manned by a different set of 
politicians. And in the one matter of religion it attempted to 
pursue a different policy. For eight years, from 19x0 to 1918, it 
was pronouncedly anti-clerical. Religious orders for men and 
women were expelled from the country and their property con- 
fiscated for the benefit of the state treasury. Separation of state 
and church was decreed: the state ceased to pay salaries to 
clergymen, and, under the guise of safeguarding the Republic, 
drastic restrictions were placed upon the church. Diplomatic 
relations with the Vatican were broken off, the patriarch of Lisbon 
was exiled, and priests who protested against the anti-clerical 
activities of the government were imprisoned or banished. 

Meanwhile the Republican party broke up into quarrelsome 
factions. Royalists and reactionaries provoked insurrections. So- 
cialists and radical revolutionaries inspired riots. T tna t,»T»;my 
Groups of military or naval officers employed their 0 f Repub- 
men with increasing frequency to force out of office 
a m inister whom they disliked or to put themselves 
in office. The Republic could achieve no lasting constructive 
reforms and could hardly preserve order. President Arriaga re- 
signed in disgust before the expiration of his term of office, and 
his successor was deposed by a mili tary coup and exiled. The 
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Portuguese Republic was less stable than the Portuguese King- 
dom had been, and a more ready victim to the indifference of the 
masses and the ambition of political and military chieftains. It 
was not really a democratic republic, but only a stage-setting 
before which petty dictators came and went to the cheers of the 
Portuguese people, whose ordinary life w T ent on about as usual. 

5. THE KINGDOM OF BELGIUM 

How the southern provinces of the Netherlands separated 
themselves from the northern (1830-1839) and became the in- 
dependent state of Belgium, under international guaranties, has 
been related in an earlier chapter. 1 The nation thus newly es- 
tablished -was distinguished from other Latin countries through- 
out the ensuing century in three noteworthy respects. First, 
Belgium was more quickly and more thoroughly industrialized 
than any other Latin nation. Indeed, she experienced the Indus- 
Industrial tria ^ Revolution earlier and more profoundly than any 
Revolu- other country on the continent of Europe; and, as we 

t* 0 ? 1 ® have said elsewhere, her industrialization kept pace 

with that of Great Britain. 2 Thanks to her rich min- 
eral resources, her tradition of craftsmanship, her geographical 
position, her splendid harbor of Antwerp, and her network of 
canals and railways, and thanks also to the business instincts of 
her government, Belgium produced an ever-increasing quantity 
of machine-made goods and her foreign trade grew by leaps and 
bounds. By 1911 some 28,000 steam-engines were operating in 
Belgium, with a horse-power of 2,750,000; the kingdom possessed 
a greater railway mileage in proportion to its area than any 
other country in the world, and the value of its imports and 
exports exceeded one and a half billion dollars — a third more 
than Italy’s and more than five times the amount of Spain’s. Nor 
did the industrialization of Belgium betoken any such relative 
decline of agriculture as was the case with Great Britain. Belgian 
fanners gradually diminished in number, but a fairly large class 
of peasant proprietors remained, and, thanks to the intensive 
cultivation which they employed and the cooperative enterprise 
which they developed, the yield of their little farms did not 
decline in quantity or financial profit. And assodated with in- 
dustrial and agricultural prosperity was the remarkable increase 
1 See Vol. I, pp. 788-789. * See above, p. 55. 
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and comparative contentment of Belgium's population. Though 
embracing an area barely one-third the extent of diminutive 
Portugal, Belgium had in 1910 a population larger by two mil- 
lions. 1 Moreover, unlike Portuguese or Italians, very few Belgians 
left their native land; indeed, immigration into their country 
exceeded emigration from it. 

A second peculiarity of Belgium was the absence of any Belgian 
“nationality,” in the correct sense of this term. Strictly speaking, 
there was no Belgian nationality, as there was a French national- 
ity in France, an Italian in Italy, a Portuguese in Portugal, or a 
Spanish in Spain. 2 Approximately half of the Belgians, those in 
the northern sections of the country, spoke Nether- TwoNa 
landish or Dutch (it was called “ Flemish ” in Belgium), tionalities 
while the other half, known as “Walloons,” in the “l Be1 ' 
southern sections, spoke French. In other words, if Dutch 
the Belgians were grouped politically according to 
the principle of linguistic nationality, there would be 
no Belgium; half of what we call Belgium would belong to the 
Dutch Netherlands, and the other half to France. Yet, despite 
the fact that in speech and “nationality” Belgium was only half 
“Latin,” we are justified in regarding it historically as a Latin 
nation. Not only was French the native speech of all persons in 
the southern half of the country, but it . was the customary 
language, all over the country, of the upper and middle classes, 
of intellectuals, industrialists, professional men, and of the gov- 
ernment; and the Flemish-speaking peasants and workingmen 
of the north were as uniformly accustomed to Latin Christianity 
as Italians or Spaniards or the mass of Frenchmen. The historic 
and still living traditions of Belgium as a whole were much more 
“Latin” than “Teutonic.” 

The third feature distinguishing Belgium from other Latin 
nations was the marked stability of her government during the 
whole century succeeding her establishment as an independent 
nation and the comparative orderliness of her political life. In 
politics, as well as in industry, she kept pace with Great Britain. 
She was disturbed by no revolutionary upheaval or military coup 

1 The area of Belgium was 11,373 squaie miles, with a population in 1910 of 
7,423,784. Belgium's density of population was the greatest in Europe. 

2 By Spanish natio nali ty, we mean Castilian. There were also in Spain the 
nationalities of Catalan and Basque. 
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and by no serious conflict between royalists and republicans. 

The liberal constitutional monarchy which had been 
instituted in 1831 in conscious imitation of the 
British — with a king who reigned but did not rule, 
with a bicameral parliament representing the upper 
and middle classes (but not the masses) and making 
the laws, and with a cabinet of ministers conducting the admin- 
istration and responsible to the parliamentary majority — this 
regime actually went on functioning more nearly like the British 
than did any of the other governmental systems which Latin 
nations copied from the “mother of parliaments.” As in Britain, 
so in Belgium, there were two or three major political parties 
rather than a bewildering variety of “groups,” there was com- 
parative stability of ministries, and there was gradual broaden- 
ing of the franchise, with transition from oligarchy to democracy, 
within the general framework of the constitutional monarchy. 

The principal controversy in domestic politics, for a long time, 
was over the relations of church and state, particularly in regard 
■Rpi a +innc to education. In the original movement for national 
of Church independence and in the preparation of the constitu- 
and State t j on Q £ j-g^j faithful Catholics and sceptical Liberals 
had cooperated; and between them, therefore, it was fairly easy 
to effect generally acceptable arrangements for the Catholic 
Church in Belgium. The King w r as required to profess the 
Catholic faith, but otherwise complete religious liberty would 
obtain. The church was promised freedom from state control or 
lay interference, and the state undertook to contribute to the 
financial support of the Catholic clergy, and likewise of Protes- 
tant ministers and Jewish rabbis. 

Presently, however, as the need for more schools grew apparent 
Educa- an d the state attempted to meet the need, the ques- 
tion, a tion arose as to whether religious instruction should 

Q uestion given in public schools. On this question were 
formed, as early as 1847, two major political parties: 
the Catholic party, seeking to prescribe moral and religious 
Predoxni- instruction in the schools and to entrust it to the 
Catholic clergy; and the Libera l par ty, espousing the 
idea of neutral schools and inveighing against the 
intellectual and political influence of “clericalism.” 
Between 1847 and 1884 Liberals controlled parliament and 


nance of 
Liberal 
Party, 
1847-1884 
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presided over ministries for terms aggregating twenty-eight years, 
and during this period of their supremacy they abolished reli- 
gious instruction in the schools and for a time severed jy se of 
diplomatic relations with the papacy. In the latter Socialist 
part of the nineteenth century, however, the Liberal Party 
party lost heavily to a rising Socialist party, which, formally 
organized in 1885, soon attracted to its standards not only a 
multitude of urban workingmen but also a good many intel- 
lectuals eager to democratize the country and to effect radical 
social reform. 

The Catholic party, benefiting from the rivalry between Social- 
ists and Liberals and from its own championship of social reform, 
obtained a parliamentary majority in 1884 and retained it, to- 
gether with the responsible cabinet, for the next thirty Predomi- 
years and until the World War. Partly on their own 
initiative and partly from Socialist or Liberal pressure, Party, 
the Catholic ministers and parliamentarians sponsored 1884-1914 
much reform legislation. Not only was religious instruction 
restored in most of the public schools, but elementary education 
was so extended and fostered as greatly to reduce the percentage 
of illiteracy in the country. 1 Under Catholic auspices, moreover, 
the government was largely democratized. In 1894 the property 
qualification for exercising the suffrage was removed, and every 
male Belgian who was over twenty-four years of age and had 
resided a year in the same commune was accorded the Democ 
right to vote in national and local elections. At the ratizing 
same time the principle of plural voting was intro- 
duced by according one or two extra votes to an elector 
in possession of certain financial or educational qualifications. 
In 1898, in furtherance of popular democracy and to remove a 
handicap and grievance of the lower classes in northern Belgium 
who knew Flemish but not French, the former language was put 
on an equal footing legally with the latter; henceforth both were 
“official” and both had to be used side by side on street signs, 
on public buildings, and in the publication of laws and other 
governmental transactions. In 1899, by another electoral re- 
form, proportional representation was instituted, whereby the 

1 According to official figures, the proportion of the population of Belgium above 
eight years of age who could neither read nor write was 30 per cent in 1880; 23 in 
1890; 19 in 1900; and 13 in 1910. 
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parliamentary seats to be filled by a given district would be 
distributed among the several parties or candidates in proportion 
to the number of votes polled by each. In their opposition to 
the Catholic party, which had sponsored these reforms, both 
Socialists and Liberals attacked especially the clerical influence 
in education and the system of plural voting. In 1913 the Social- 
ists, particularly vehement with their slogan of “one man, one 
vote,” conducted a general strike in behalf of electoral reform, 
but the elections of 19x4 preserved a Catholic majority. 

Some significant social legislation was enacted by the Belgian 
parliament, especially after 1890. Factories were regulated. 
Social Trade unions were fully legalized and their funds safe- 
Legisla- guarded (1898). A system of old-age pensions was 
11011 adopted (1900) . Considerable progress was made, more- 

over, in decently housing the working classes and in otherwise 
providing for their material well-being. 

In a somewhat singular manner Belgium became a colonial 
power. Her second King, Leopold II (1865-1909), 1 was an astute 
and none too scrupulous business man, to whom an Anglo- 
American journalist and explorer, Henry Stanley, pointed out 
Leopold ^ the ^o’s the rich rubber resources of the huge 
IPs Congo Congo region in central Africa. The King proceeded 
Domain £ 0 organize a private com m ercial company with himself 
as president and chief stockholder, to beguile native chieftains 
into turning over their lands in the tract to the company, and 
then to obtain international sanction (1884-1885) for the erection 
of the company’s lands into the “ Congo Free State,” with himself 
as its personal sovereign. Leopold II invested heavily in the 
undertaking, but presently he reaped his reward. For himself 
and his family he carved out of the Free State a vast private 
estate, embracing the choicest rubber, and yielding rich returns 
from the forced labor of natives who collected the rubber. Some 
idea of the profits eventually accruing to Leopold may be gathered 
from the fact that, whereas the export rubber from the Congo 
was valued at only $30,000 in 1886, it was valued in 1908 at 
ten million dollars. By the latter date, however, there were 
numerous disclosures of outrages and practical slavery visited 
upon the natives of the Congo to make them get rubber for the 

1 For the royal succession in Belgium, see the genealogical table of the Saxe- 
Coburg family at p. 489, above. 
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King and his “company,” and insistent demands inside and out- 
side Belgium for sweeping reforms in the Free State. Leopold II 
yielded to the pressure of public opinion sufficiently to propose 
in 1908 that the Congo Free State should be trans- Trans 
formed into a Belgian colony — with liberal financial ferred to 
compensation to himself for his “sacrifice.” The 
Belgian government, against the energetic opposition 
of a minority in parliament, accepted the proposal, and thus, in 
1908, Belgium acquired an overseas empire with an area almost 
eighty times her own. 

The royal successor of Leopold II, his nephew Albert I (1909- 
1934), was destined not only to preside over the reformation of the 
Congo but also to command the Belgian army in action. For 
Belgium was the first country to be invaded in force in the. 
World War. 





CHAPTER XXII 


NORTHERN AND EASTERN EUROPE, 1871-1914 

N the countries of northern and eastern Eu- 
rope were greater contrasts than among the 
Latin nations of southern Europe. The lat- 
ter spoke closely related languages, tradi- 
tionally adhered to the same religion, and 
shared much the same culture. Among 
the former were seven distinct language- 
families: (1) the Teutonic of Germans, Dutch (Netherlanders), 
and Scandinavians; (2) the Slavic of Russians, Ruthenians 
Contrasts (Ukrainians or “Little Russians”)) Poles, Czechs, 
in Culture: Slovaks, and Yugoslavs; (3) the Baltic Aryan of Lith- 
Linguistic uan j ans anc [ Latvians; (4) the Turanian of Magyars, 
Turks, Finns, and Estonians; (5) the Romanic (Latin) of Ru- 
manians; (6) the Greek; and (7) the Albanian. 

Among them, too, were wide differences of religious tradition. 
Poles, Czechs, Slovaks, and Lithuanians were overwhelmingly 
Catholic, and Magyars largely so. Scandinavians, Finns, and 
Estonians were overwhelmingly Protestant, and Dutch and 
Religious Latvians chiefly so. Russians, Rumanians, and Greeks 
were overwhelmingly Orthodox. Germans were di- 
vided about evenly between Catholicism and Protestantism, and 
Yugoslavs and Ruthenians between Catholicism and Orthodoxy. 
The Turks were Moslem, and the Albanians mainly so. More- 
over, between Orthodox Christian peoples, on the one hand, 
and Catholic and Protestant, on the other, survived a special 
cultural distinction: the latter were “western” in that they had 
taken their civilization from Rome, had learned to write their 
several languages in Latin characters, and had long felt an intel- 
lectual kinship with all peoples of western Europe, while the 
former were “eastern” in that they had derived their culture 
from Constantinople, had put their languages in Greek characters, 
and for centuries had been less touched by intellectual currents 
of the West. 
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Contrasts were further sharpened among the nations of 
northern and eastern Europe in the nineteenth century by the 
differing intensity with which the Industrial Revolution affected 
them. They presented no such general uniformity in „ 
this respect as did southern Latm Europe, which 
underwent some industrialization — France and Italy considerably 
more than Spain or Portugal — but which, with the single excep- 
tion of Belgium, remained preponderantly agricultural. For, 
while the Industrial Revolution swept swiftly over most of 
northern and central Teutonic Europe, transforming Germany 
almost overnight from economic backwardness to technological 
leadership, and assuring conspicuous commercial importance 
to the Dutch Netherlands and the Scandinavian countries, its 
progress in eastern Slavic Europe was slower and more fitful. 
Bohemia as a whole was largely industrialized, and so, gradually, 
were parts of Poland and western Russia, and lesser scattered 
areas elsewhere. Yet the mass of Russians (and of Magyars also) 
continued to be agrarian and rural and to earn their daily bread 
without aid of machinery, and all the Balkan peoples, excepting 
only the commercially minded Greeks, remained “peasant na- 
tions” down to the World War. 

Finally, there survived in northern and central Europe a 
contrast, which had ceased to exist in southern Latin Europe, 
between imperial states and national states. Latin Europe was 
now composed entirely of national states, each, with the exception 
of Belgium, embracing a distinctive nationality and each the 
object of a common patriotism; it contained no polyglot empire. 
In northern and eastern Europe, similar national states were to 
be found: the long-established Dutch Netherlands and Scandina- 
vian nations in the far northwest; the emerging states gome 
of Greece, Serbia, Rumania, and Bulgaria in the far National 
southeast; and the recently founded national state of States 
the Germans. But the German Empire was not so completely 
a national state as was, for example, the French Republic or the 
Italian Kingdom. Included in it were fractions of dissident 
nationalities — Poles, Danes, and Alsatians — whose paramount 
patriotism was not German; and excluded from it were not only 
the small German cantons of Switzerland but also one of the most 
populous and famous of all German states — Austria. 

The greater part of central and eastern Europe was still cov- 
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ered by three sprawling "old-fashioned” Empires — the Habsburg 
lor Austro-Hungarian , the Russian, and the Ottoman — each 
e attempting with varying degrees of success to hold 
Extensive together an agglomeration of peoples. And whereas 
l^penai written constitutions and forms of liberal or democratic 

government were now usual in every country of Latin 
Europe, they were restricted in northern and eastern Europe 
mainly to the group of national states in the far northwest and 
in the far southeast. The Russian and Ottoman Empires made 
no pretense of being “constitutional” or “popular” until just 
before the World War, and in Austria-Hungary and Germany 
the democratic features of written constitutions were counter- 
balanced in practice by the abiding power and influence of 
dynasty, aristocracy, army, and civil bureaucracy. Undoubtedly 
there was progress toward political democracy, as well as toward 
middle-class supremacy, thoughout northern and eastern Europe 
during the forty years from 1874 to 1914, but it was more halting 
than in southern Europe or in Britain. 


I. THE GERMAN EMPIRE OF THE HOHENZOIXERNS 


The German Empire, as fashioned under the nominal leader- 
ship of Prussia’s Hohenzollem King, William I, and the actual 
guidance of his chief minister, Prince Bismarck, 1 represented a 
nice compromise between nationalism and federalism and between 
divine-right monarchy and popular government. In the Empire 
were twenty-five states, besides the “imperial territory” of 


A Federal 
Empire 


Alsace-Lorraine, each a sovereign state 2 with a gov- 
ernment of its own and with control over many local 
matters, such as direct taxation, education, public 


health, police, and regulation of landholding. For the Empire 


1 On the creation of the German Empire, see above, pp. 245-246. 
s Of the twenty-five states, four were kingdoms (Prussia, Bavaria, Saxony, and 
Wurttemberg); six were grand-duchies (Baden, Hesse, Mecklenburg-Schwerin, 
Mecklenburg-Strelitz, Oldenburg, and Saxe- Weimar) ; five were duchies (Brunswick, 
Anhalt, Saxe-Meiningen, Saxe-Altenburg and Saxe : Coburg); seven were diminu- 
tive principalities (Schwarzenburg-Sondershausen, Schwarzenburg-Rudolstadt, Wal- 
deck, Elder Reuss, Younger Reuss, Schaumburg-Lippe, and Lippe); and three were 
“free cities,” or republics (Hamburg, Bremen, and Liibeck). 


Note. The statuary group opposite is by the German sculptor, Reinhold Begas 
(1831-1911). The main figure is Emperor William I; the figure at the left is 
Moltke, and at the right, Bismarck. Ota Begas, see above, p. 411. 
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as a whole, no law could be enacted without the consent of 
a Bundesrat (Federal Council) composed of personal agents 
of the several state governments; and the detailed execution 
of national legislation rested normally with officials of the state 
governments rather than with those of the imperial government. 
At the same time, broad national jurisdiction was conferred upon 
the central government of the Empire not only over the conduct 
of foreign affairs and the regulation of interstate commerce, but 
also over criminal and civil law and all matters affecting trade 
and communication within the several states. 

Popular — and democratic — participation in the central govern- 
ment was guarantied by the constitutional provision that all male 
citizens of the Empire, over twenty-five years of age, Restricted 
should have the right to vote for members of a Democ- 
Reichstag (Imperial Parliament), whose consent, as racy 
well as that of the Bundesrat, was requisite to the enactment 
of laws. Nevertheless, the democratic Reichstag could exercise 
no such control of the administration and major policies of the 
central government as the British or French parliament might 
exercise. It was restricted by the regulation that the national 
ministry, headed by a Chancellor, Vas responsible not to it but 
to the Emperor and, more fundamentally, by the r61e which 
undemocratic Prussia was privileged to play in the Empire. 

Prussia, it must be remembered, continued to be governed 
internally in accordance with the constitution which Frederick 
William IV had promulgated in 1850, with its formal recognition 
of the “divine right” of the King to choose his min- ■p r , 1g g ; an 
isters at will and with its practical limitation of the Prepon- 
diet, or state, parliament, to mere acceptance or re- 
jection of royal proposals by representatives of the man Em- 
upper and middle classes. 1 This same Prussia was now pire 
become the most powerful and influential state in the German 
Empire. Prussia had made the Empire. Of the area and popula- 
tion of the Empire, Prussia embraced almost two-thirds, while 
the other' twenty-four states together contained barely one- 

1 On the Prussian constitution, as distinct from that of the German Empire, see 
above, p. 138. 


Note. The picture opposite, “ In a Berlin Caf6,” is by a German “ impression- 
ist ” painter, Paul Hoeniger (1865-1924). 
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third. 1 Naturally, Prussia— not so much its people as its govern- 
ment — occupied a commanding position in the government and 
administration of the Empire. The Hohenzollem King of Prussia 
headed the Empire; he bore the title of “German Emperor” 
and appointed or dismissed at will the Chancellor of the Empire. 
The Prussian mili tary system had to be the Empire’s military 
system. And enough votes were accorded to the agent of the 
King of Prussia in the Bundesrat to enable him to veto any 
reduction of army or taxes or any amendment to the imperial 
constitution which a majority in the Reichstag might approve. 2 

For almo st twenty years after 1871 William I was Emperor, 
and B ismar ck was Chancellor, of the German Empire. Through- 
Emperor out this period Bismarck was the chief figure in the 
Will iaml domestic politics of his own country and in the inter- 
ceiior " national politics of Europe. In the first years of his 
Bismarck chancellorship, a large majority of the Reichstag (and, 
of course, the Bundesrat) supported the measures which he 
advocated for welding the states and people of Germany together 
in the Empire. 

The legal systems of the several states were supplanted by 
uniform codes of law for the entire Empire. An imperial coinage 
. took the place of the diverse coinages of the states, 
the An act of 1873 created an imperial railway bureau, 

Empire which did much to unify the various state railways and 

to coordinate them with the military, postal, and 
telegraphic organizations of the Empire. A Bank Act of 1875 
transferred the control of banking from state governments to 
the Bundesrat, and the establishment of the Imperial Bank 
(Reichsbank) in 1876 expedited the financial operations of the 
central government and contributed to its stability and prestige. 

To assure the general security of the Empire and specifically 
to prevent France from waging a “war of revenge” for the 

1 Of tile total area of Germany from 1871 to 1918 — 208,780 square miles — Prussia 
covered 134,616 square miles; and of the total population of 65,000,000 in 19x0, 
Prussia’s was 40,200,000. Bavaria, the second state in the Empire, had an area of 
29,292 square miles and a population in 1910 of 6,900,000. The other states were 
much smaller. 

2 On certain states other than Prussia the German constitution conferred special, 
though minor, privileges. For example, Bavaria was to manage her own railways, 
post offices, and army (in time of peace) ; in Saxony was to be located the supreme 
court of the Empire; and of the five members of the Bundesrat’s committee on 
foreign affairs, one each was to be from Bavaria, Saxony, and Wiirttemberg. 
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recovery of Alsace-Lorraine, Bismarck pursued a twofold policy of 
“preparedness,” diplomatic and military. On one hand, he kept 
France isolated by arranging friendly “understand- Safe- 
ings” between Germany and the two other conserv- 
ative Empires of Austria-Hungary and Russia, by pire in 
negotiating subsequently the defensive Triple Alliance Eur °P e 
of Germany, Austria-Hungary, and Italy, and by taking constant 
care to cultivate cordial relations with Great Britain. 1 On the 
other hand, he kept Germany heavily armed. As the German 
Empire had been established by “blood and iron,” so by iron 
at least it must be preserved. Accordingly, compulsory military 
service, which had been extended in Prussia in 1862, was ap- 
plied now, in 1871, to the whole Empire, the “peace strength” 
of the German army being fixed at 400,000. On this matter 
Bismarck had some trouble with the Reichstag by reason of his 
proposal that the necessary financial appropriations be made a 
permanent charge on the treasury. This the majority of the 
Reichstag refused to sanction, and Bismarck eventually accepted 
a compromise whereby appropriations for the army Army 
were voted for a definite term of years — seven at first, Com- 
and later five. From time to time, therefore, the promise 
government had to submit its military policy to debate by the 
nation’s representatives, but Bismarck soon learned that by 
utilizing a “war-scare” on the eve of any such debate, he could 
usually get from the Reichstag what he wanted for the army. 
Subsequent chancellors were prone to employ similar methods, 
and the German military machine was always enlarging, never 
shrinking, from 1871 to 1914. 

All this early legislation which Bismarck sponsored tended to 
assert and emphasize the predominance of the central, imperial 
government over the governments of the several states, and in 
enacting it the Chancellor had the active support of the Bis _ 
political parties in the Reichstag and in the coun- marck’s 
try which were the most nationalistic. These were: AUiesf 1 
(1) the National Liberal party, the party of the indus- National 
trial and intellectual bourgeoisie whose nationalism 
(and devotion to material concerns) was fast eclipsing Conserv- 
their liberalism, and whose popular following was atlves 
the largest of any German party in the i87o’s; and (2) the 

1 On Bismarck’s diplomacy from 1871 to 1890, see below, pp. 753~7S9- 
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Free Conservative party, a party of “enlightened” landlords, 
chiefly Prussian but glad to forward nationalizing tendencies 
and willing to follow Bismarck in making some concessions to 
■ democracy. 

Of the two other political parties which had been in evidence 
in Prussia during the 1860’s, 1 the Conservative party was still 
the representative of numerous “old-fashioned” landed nobles 
« 01d „ and squires, Lutheran clergymen and army officers, 
Conserv- eminently respectable and quite wedded to the “old 
atives regime,” while the Progressive party was a gradually 
diminishing party of doctrinaire middle-class radicals whose lib- 
eralism was still superior to their nationalism. The Conservatives 
were too narrowly Prussian to sympathize fully with Bismarck’s 
all-German mood after 1871 and too devoted to divine-right 
monarchy to evince any enthusiasm about his flirtations with 
democracy, but inasmuch as they had long been in the habit 
of regarding Bismarck as one of themselves, they were not in- 
clined to quarrel openly with him, and on some matters, notably 
on his army policy, they backed him vociferously. The Progres- 
sives, however, were a thorn in Bismarck’s side. Not at all 
Opposi- satisfied with the German constitution of 1871, they 
tion of demanded its drastic revision in accordance with the 
Progres- British system of parliamentary government and minis- 
terial responsibility. Being pacifist, too, they stren- 
uously opposed Bismarck’s pet army plans. And, with their 
lengthy high-flown discourses in the Reichstag, they wearied the 
Chancellor, who was more given to action than to speech. 

The opposition to Bismarckian policies was not confined, in 
the Reichstag, to the Progressive party. Quite irreconcilable 
in one way or another to the imperial regime and chronically 
Opposi- votin g against the Chancellor’s proposals were several 
tion of minor groups: (1) a few Socialists, working-class dis- 
Groups ciples either of Karl Marx or of Ferdinand Lassalle; 2 

(2) a few “ Guelfs,” deputies from the former kingdom 
of Hanover which Prussia had annexed in 1866 and who, led by 
Ludwig Windthorst, the last prime minister of that kingdom, 

1 On the four parties prior to 1871 — Conservative, Free Conservative, Progres- 
sive, and National Liberal — see above, pp. 143, 228, 240. 

2 On the begin n i ng s of Socialism in Germany, see above, p. 379. The two 
separate groups of Marxians and Lassalleans united in 1875 t0 ^ orm tihe Social 
Democratic party. 
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were anxious to restore its autonomy; 1 (3) a Dane or two from 
northern Schleswig, demanding the retrocession of this province 
to Denmark; 2 (4) a group from the Polish-speaking areas of 
Posen and West Prussia whom the rising German nationalism 
of the time only served to fire with a fiercer Polish nationalism; 
(5) the fifteen deputies from Alsace-Lorraine, who, on their first 
appearance in the Reichstag in 1874, made solemn protest against 
the incorporation of their territory with the German Empire, 
and subsequently were quite critical of the Empire and its 
legislation; and (6) a somewhat larger group of deputies who, 
coming principally from the traditionally freer states of South 
Germany, were anxious to safeguard “states’ rights” against 
too much Prussianizing or nationalizing, and who, being Catholic 
in religion, were fearful of intolerant interference from the 
Protestant majority in the Empire. 3 

Bismarck was particularly nettled by the Catholic states’ 
rights group, and his desire to repress it by striking at the 
Catholic Church was shared by the majority both in The 
the imperial parliament and in the Prussian parlia- Catholic 
ment. National Liberals and Free Conservatives Q uestion 
thought the Catholics lacking in German patriotism and too 
much disposed to follow the dictates of a “foreign power” — the 
papacy — which, now fortified by the dogma of infallibility, 4 
might be more dangerous than ever to German independence 
and unity. Many Conservatives, staunchly Lutheran, were 
ready to seize any opportunity to resume battle with Rome. 
And the Progressives, intent upon stressing the liberal, lay, 
scientific, and materialistic aspects of modem civilization and 
hence critical of “clericalism” in general and of Pope Pius IX’s 
“Syllabus of Errors” in particular, found themselves in the 
curious position of supporting Bismarck in his hostility to the 
Catholic Church. Indeed, it was a Progressive leader who ap- 

1 On the annexation of Hanover by Prussia, see above, p. 237 and note. 

2 On the dispute between Germany and Denmark over Schleswig, see above, 
pp. 231-232. 

3 Though the German-speaking people as a whole were about evenly divided 
between Protestantism and Catholicism, the exclusion of Catholic Austria from the 
German Empire served to ensure to the Empire a Protestant majority. The chief 
Catholic areas within the German Empire were Bavaria, southern Wurttemberg, 
and, in the kingdom of Prussia, the Rhineland, Westphalia, Silesia, and the Polish 
provinces. 

4 See above, pp. 423-424. 
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plied the high-sounding phrase KuUurkctmpf - — “battle for civ- 
ilization” — to the struggle which was waged during the 1870’s 
in Pr ussia and throughout the German Empire between the 
government and the church. 

In 1872 Bismarck fired the first guns in the Kulturkampf by 
MppHing the Jesuits from Germany and breaking off diplomatic 
relations between Prussia and the Vatican. Then 
laarck’s followed, in May 1873 and May 1874, rounds of 

Kultur- artillery fire from the Prussian parliament in the 

against form of anti-Catholic enactments, sometimes styled 
Church 0 “May laws,” and sometimes cited, from the name 

of the Prussian minister of education, the “ Falk laws.” 
The most significant of them prescribed that every official of the 
Catholic Church in Prussia — every bishop and every priest — 
must be a German citizen, a graduate of a German public school 
and of a German university, and duly certified and “authorized” 
by the government; all ecclesiastical seminaries were placed 
under state control, and all Catholic preparatory schools for the 
clergy were banned; and, as a special measure against Polish 
Catholics, all religious instruction must be given in German. 
Catholic bishops in Prussia, with the express approval of their 
colleagues elsewhere in Germany and of Pope Pius IX, at once 
protested against the May laws and refused to obey them. 
Whereupon the Prussian parliament passed still more drastic 
laws, forbidding the exercise of ecclesiastical functions by “un- 
authorized” persons, making refractory clergymen liable to loss 
of citizenship and to imprisonment or exile, and authorizing the 
suspension of financial aid for the church in 'any diocese whose 
bishop proved recalcitrant. With such severity were these laws 
enforced, moreover, that within a single year six Catholic bishops 
were jailed, and in over 1,300 parishes Catholic worship ceased. 
By 1877 every German bishop arid hundreds of priests were 
either in prison or in exile, and Catholic laymen were being 
rapidly weeded out of the civil service. 

Against the Bismarckian anti-Catholic legislation, German 
Catholics fought back with unexpected unanimity 1 and increas- 

1 The German government had counted not only on a good deal of indifference 
among the Catholic masses but also on a large active secession from the Catholic 
Church to the so-called “Old Catholic Church,” which had been set up by a few 
disaffected Catholics shortly after the definition of the dogma of papal infallibility 
in 1870 and which the government did its utmost to foster. The “Old Catholic 
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ing effectiveness. Encouraged by the papacy and by their 
“martyred” bishops, they rallied in support of the ecclesiastical 
“administrators” who by stealth took the place of catholic 
the bishops and preserved a church organization in Defense: 
Germany, and likewise in support of political leaders, horstand 
such as Windthorst, the “Guelf” and also a devout the Centre 
Catholic, who built up a distinctively Catholic party — Party 
the so-called Centre party — to work openly at the polls and in 
parliament for the repeal of the anti-Catholic legislation. The 
Centre party championed not only religious liberty but also 
social reform, and soon commanded the suffrages of Catholic 
workingmen as well as of other Catholics. In the general election 
of 1874 it polled one and a half million votes and increased its 
representation in the Reichstag from 60 to 90. And before long, 
within the Reichstag, Windthorst was skillfully aligning with 
the Centre party most of the minor groups which 1 ' for one reason 
or another were inimical to Bismarck — Poles, Alsatians, Guelfs, 
Danes, even Socialists. Eventually, when a section of the Con- 
servatives took fright at the general anti-religious implications 
of some of the specifically anti-Catholic legislation and began to 
cooperate with Windthorst and the Centrists, Bismarck himself 
grew alarmed and decided that the time had come to halt the 
Kuliurkampf. Too many of his other policies were now endan- 
gered by the coalition forming against him on his religious policy, 
and in Marxian Socialism he began to perceive a greater menace 
to what he held dear than in Roman Catholicism. 

In 1880 the Prussian parliament, on Bismarck’s recommenda- 
tion, empowered the government to use its own discretion in 
administering the May laws. Diplomatic relations Failure 0 f 
were presently resumed with the Vatican; and in 1886 Kultur- 
the most oppressive anti-Catholic measures were for- kampf 
mally repealed. Bismarck thus confessed that his Kulturkampj 
had been a failure. From his standpoint, in fact, it was worse 
than a failure. It served to raise up and solidify a Catholic party 
which, under able leadership, persevered in what was to Bismarck 
an unholy alliance with democrats and socialists and all the other 
dissident groups who sought radical political changes. 

Church/’ however, simply could not be nursed into vigorous life: its total member- 
ship in Germany reached a peak of 52,000 in 1878 and then steadily declined, by 
1882 to 35,000. 
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On the heels of the Kulturkampf came Bismarck’s campaign 
against Socialism. As the Industrial Revolution began to affect 
Germany in a large way in the 1860’s and 1870’s — as mining and 
of the metal industries developed in Westphalia and 
Marxian Silesia and the textile and other machine industries 
Socialism ^ an( j £h e Rhineland and Alsace — Socialist 

propaganda made headway among the urban working classes. 1 
In the general election of 1874 Socialists obtained nine seats 
in the Rdchstag. In 1875 they formed a compact “Social 
Democratic” party through the fusion of two previously rival 
groups. In the ensuing general election of 1877 they polled half 
a milli on votes and increased their representation in the Reichstag 
to twelve. The principles which the party preached — revolution, 
class conflict, thoroughgoing political and social democracy, abo- 
lition of private property, anti-nationalism, and anti- m ilitarism — 
were the very antitheses of Bismarck’s and were calculated, in 
his opinion, to subvert the state, the family, and civilization. 
He was outraged by the obviously propagandist speeches of 
Social Democrats in parliament and by their consistent oppo- 
sition to every proposal he made, even to his “anti-clerical” 
measures. He resolved to repress them. 

Making use of public excitement and horror attending two 
unsuccessful attempts by madmen in 1878 to assassinate the vener- 
Bis- able Emperor William I, and claiming that the mad- 
% ^rc k ’ s men were Socialists, Bismarck dissolved the existing 
against Reichstag and secured the election of a new one whose 
Socialism majority shared his opinion of Social Democrats and 
of what should be done, with them. At once, despite the protests 
of a minority composed of Centrists, Progressives, and the minor 
dissident groups, the majority of Conservatives and National 
Liberals passed a severe law against Socialist propaganda. This 
law, originally enacted for a term of four years, was subsequently 
reenacted several times and remained in force until Bis ma rck’s 
retirement from office in 1890. It forbade the circulation of 
Socialist books, pamphlets, and newspapers, empowered the 
police to break up meetings and suppress publications of Social- 
ists, and removed the trial and punishment of Socialist offenders 
from the jurisdiction of the regular courts to that of the police. 

1 On the Industrial Revolution in Germany, see above, pp. 56-57. 301-302; and 
on the rise of Socialism in Germany, see above, p. 379. 
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Yet here again Bismarck failed of his purpose. The more 
rigorous was the enforcement of the anti-Socialist legislation, the 
more effective became the “martyrdom” of Socialists and the 
more solidified and influential became the Social Democratic 
party. The party preserved its organization in Germany, con- 
ducted energetic propaganda from neighboring countries, and 
increased its representation and volubility in the Reichstag. 1 

Socialists and Catholics were not the only groups that aroused 
Bismarck’s ire and evoked repressive measures from him. He 
had the average Prussian noblemen’s contempt and dislike for 
the Poles— because they were Catholic and even more 
because they were Poles — and not only did he try to mar ck’ S 
force upon them the use of the German, instead of the Repres- 
Polish, language during the Kulturkampf in the 1870’s, 
but he sponsored in the r88o’s certain enactments of Danes, 
the Prussian parliament directed, on the one hand, ^u s 
toward the curbing of Polish political activity and, on 
the other hand, toward the transfer of farms from Polish to 
German ownership. Similar legislation he advocated in respect 
of the Danes in Schleswig; and against the Guelfs, those Germans 
of Hanover who were discontented under Prussian rule and de- 
sirous of recovering their historic autonomy, he employed a 
large secret fund of the government — the so-called “reptile 
fund” — to seek out “conspiracies” among them and otherwise 
to harass them. He did witness a gradual waning of Guelf agita- 
tion, though it was probably a result less of his repression than 
of a natural adaptation of Hanoverians. But as for Poles and 
Danes, his attempts at repression only served to intensify their 
discontent and counter-agitation. 

Alsace-Lorraine, which he had taken from France in 1871, 
Bismarck did his best to Germanize. He encouraged immigra- 
tion into it from other parts of the Empire, and he Bismar ck 
secured from the Reichstag large appropriations for and 
making the University of Strasbourg an important 
centre of German intellectual life and cultural influ- 
ence. Yet the attitude of the elected representatives from Alsace- 


1 The Social Democratic party obtained 12 seats in 1881; 24 in 1884; n in 1887; 
and 35 in 1890* Its progress was naturally more marked after the lapse of the 
repressive legislation: it obtained 44 seats in 1893; 56 in 1898; 81 in 1903; 43 in 
1907; and 1 to in xg X 2 . 
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Lorraine in the Reichstag was not reassuring, and throughout 
his whole chancellorship of the Empire Bismarck persisted in 
treating the provinces as conquered territory and denying them 
equality with the other German states. 

Toward Jews, too, Bismarck was none too kindly disposed, 
though for political and financial reasons he refrained from public 
Sem Stacks upon them and actually rebuked a prominent 
itictr, in Lutheran clergyman and chaplain to Emperor Wil- 
Germany; ii arn Adolf Stocker, for some of his anti-Semitic 
and Na- activities in the 1 88o’s. Nevertheless, the bitterly anti- 
So ciadis ts J ew ^ s ^ agitation of Stocker and the National Socialist 
party which he founded, and which elected several 
members to the Reichstag, was quite consonant in principle with 
the illiberal attitude and policies of Prince Bismarck toward 
most minority groups in Germany. 

A very important change in national policy Bismarck wrought 
with the aid of Conservatives and Centrists during the last 
decade of his chancellorship, and that was a change from laissez- 
Economic ^ re liberalism t0 economic nationalism. The move- 
Nation- ment in behalf of such a change did not originate with 
alismin Bismarck or with any particular person. It was a 
natural outcome of the studies of German economists, 
of the demands of German industry and agriculture, of the popu- 
lar reaction to rising Socialism, and of the heightening political 
nationalism of the 1860’s and 1870’s in Germany. 1 It manifested 
itself toward the dose of the 1870’s in the relative decline of those 
German political parties, National Liberal and Progressive, 
which had borrowed their economic doctrines from the English 
liberals and stood for laissez-faire, and a corresponding gain of 
those parties, Conservative and Centrist, which were less inclined 
to individualism and more to paternalism. The resulting change 
in national polity which Bismarck was brought to favor was 
threefold. From being an essentially free-trade country, Ger- 
many became a leader in tariff protectionism. From being a 
purely European Power, Germany became a World Power with 
extensive overseas dominion. From being ostensibly uncon- 
cerned with relations between capital and labor, Germany be- 
came the chief exemplar of governmental intervention. 

1 On the rise of the newer economic nationalism, or “neo-mercantilism,” see 
above, pp. 312-317. 
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Tariff protectionism was inaugurated by act of the Reichstag 
in 1879. Bismarck’s purpose in sponsoring this measure was not 
only to protect German “infant industries” against Tariff 
the competition of the older and more developed in- Protec- 
dustries of Great Britain and to increase the taxable tl0msm 
wealth of Germany, but also to get enough income for the federal 
government from customs duties to relieve it of the necessity of 
levying assessments on the several states, as it had been obliged 
to do since 1871. The tariff act of 1879 did give new financial 
independence and strength to the federal government, and, even 
more clearly, a marked impetus to Germany’s industrial develop- 
ment. Indeed, the agrarian classes complained that the tariff 
of 1879 was too favorable to urban industry, and in order to 
redress the balance between industry and agriculture and to 
promote self sufficiency for the Empire in foodstuffs as well as 
in manufactures, they secured by supplementary tariff acts of 
1885 and 1887 greatly increased protection for agriculture with- 
out lessening the protection of industry. 

Before the adoption of the policy of tariff protectionism Bis- 
marck had opposed overseas imperialism. In 1871 he had dis- 
missed with a sneer the French offer to cede colonies to Germany 
in lieu of Alsace-Lorraine; and throughout the 1870’s he stuck 
to his belief that Germany should devote all her energies to 
strengthening herself internally and on the continent of Europe 
and should avoid colonial undertakings which would almost 
certainly complicate and embarrass the Empire’s foreign rela- 
tions. But the merchant’s desire to sell his goods and the capi- 
talist’s desire to make lucrative investments and the overseas 
Christian missionary’s desire to convert heathen imperial- 
peoples and the patriot’s desire to exalt Germany lsm 
as a Great World Power, all contributed to an irresistible na- 
tional yearning for German colonies. Merchants led the way; 
missionaries soon followed. In 1879 a German trading company 
acquired privileges in the Samoan Islands. In 1882 an important 
German colonial society undertook, with much success, to unite 
business men in support of colonial ventures and to arouse popu- 
lar patriotic interest in them. Within an amazingly brief time, 
commercial companies of Hamburg, Liibeck, and Bremen 
obtained concessions from native chieftains, and established trad- 
ing posts in several areas in Africa — Southwest Africa, Togoland, 
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Kamerun, and East Africa — and in several islands of the Pacific 
— the Marshall Islands, a part of New Guinea (flatteringly la- 
belled Kaiser Wilhelmsland), and the group of islands presently 
christened the Bismarck archipelago. 

Prince Bismarck, in his new r 61 e as champion of German com- 
merce and industry, conquered his earlier scruples and now 
followed the merchants and missionaries with his official blessing. 
German 1884-1885 he prevailed upon the Reichstag to 

Colonial sanction formal protectorates over the distant trading 
Empire posts fix Africa and in the Pacific. In 1886 he secured 
governmental subsidies for regular steamship service between 
Germany and the protectorates. And before his retirement in 
1890 the process was far advanced of delimiting the mercantile 
protectorates through negotiation with native chieftains and 
other colonial Powers and of transforming them into crown col- 
onies, administered by imperial officials and policed by German 
troops. By this time Germany was in possession of a colonial 
domain of close to a million square miles — almost five times the 
area of the mother-country — though its population was relatively 
slight and almost entirely aboriginal, either Negro or Polynesian. 

The pursuit of imperialism and the adoption of protectionism 
were obviously intended primarily to increase the profits of 
German manufacturers and traders, and incidentally of German 
landlords, though it was frequently alleged that they served also 
to raise the wages of German workingmen and to open to them 
new forms of employment. For the express benefit of working- 
Sociai men > however, significant social legislation was enacted 
Legisla- in Germany in the i88o’s. Bismarck advocated it not 
a0n only as a means of lessening the economic grievances 
on which the Social Democratic party was thriving but also in 
order to attach the masses more loyally to the state and to pro- 
mote the physical fitness and high morale of the citizen-army. 
In his advocacy of social legislation, he was backed by the latest 
school of political economists, 1 by the old Prussian tradition of 
benevolent paternalism, and by the party pledges and deciding 
votes of the Catholic Centre party. 

In 1883 a bill was passed insuring workingmen against sick- 
ness, and in 1884 employers were compelled to insure their 
employes against accidents. In 1887, laws were enacted dras- 

1 See above; pp. 3x4-316. 
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tically limiting the labor of women and children, establishing a 
maximum number of working hours for employes in various 
industries, prescribing elaborate governmental regulation and 
supervision of factories and mines, and setting Sunday apart 
as a day of rest. In 1889 provision was made for insuring work- 
ingmen against old age and invalidity. There can be no doubt 
that all this labor legislation, together with a noteworthy system 
of labor exchanges which the government shortly set up, and with 
the rapid solid development of trade unionism, prepared the 
German people from below, as protectionism and imperialism 
and governmental fostering of technological advance prepared 
them from above, to become one of the most efficient and pro- 
ductive industrial nations in the world. 

Before his new economic policies were fully matured, the long 
period of Prince Bismarck’s domination came to an abrupt 
dose. He lost a sturdy ally and loyal friend when his Hohenzol- 
lem sovereign, the aged Emperor William I, died in ^ f 
March 1888. William’s son and successor on the ngign 0 f 
thrones of Prussia and the Empire was Frederick HI, ^ ed ggg k 
who was reputed to be “liberal” and to desire a re- ’ 
modelling of German government along the lines of the British, 1 
but whether he deserved the reputation and would have acted 
in accordance with it no one really knows, for he was a very sick 
man when he succeeded his father and he died in June 1888 
after a reign of only ninety-nine days. Whereupon his son, the 
grandson of William I, became King of Prussia and German 
Emperor with the title of William II. 

William II (1888-1918) was a young man, twenty-nine years 
of age at the time, imbued with the same ideas of divine-right 
monarchy and the same predilection for militarism as had char- 
acterized William I, but with a vanity, a volubility, Accession 
and an impulsiveness which were engaging to some of William 
people but peculiarly irritating to Bismarck, who was 11 
now an elderly man quite set in his own ways and thoroughly 
used to handling the reins of government without much direction 
or advice from his sovereign. From William n’s standpoint it 
soon became a question, as he subsequently expressed it, 
“whether the Hohenzollem dynasty or the Bismarck dynasty 
should rule,” In March 1890 differences between the young 

1 Frederick Ill’s wife was a daughter of Queen Victoria. 
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Emperor and the old Chancellor reached a climax. Bismarck 
was anxious to retain the close ties between Germany and 
Russia, while William II thought them incompatible with the 
alliance between Germany and Austria. William II refused to 
sanction Bismarck’s plan to renew the repressive legislation 
against the Socialists and, if necessary, to cow parliament and 
people into submission by armed force. Bismarck declined to 
accede to an order from William II which would have given 
to all cabinet mini sters access direct to the Emperor instead 
Bis _ of indirect through the Chancellor. So William II 
marck’s demanded Bismarck’s resignation, and the Iron Chan- 
Dismissal ce jj or withdrew to his large private estates in Lauen- 
burg. There the man who had done more than anyone else to 
create the Hohenzollem Empire of Germany and for twenty 
years to shape its foreign and domestic policies lived in more or 
less open criticism of the Emperor and the new ministers until 
his death at the advanced age of eighty-three, in July 1898. 

From 1890 to the World War the Emperor-King William II 
occupied the chief position in Germany and in Prussia, preserving 
Prussia’s leadership in Germany and Germany’s prestige in 
Europe. Politically, the basic ideas of William II were not 
Mainte- essentially different from Bismarck’s, though he 
nance of talked about them more often and more loftily. He 
marck’s was f° n d rea fhrmmg with picturesque metaphors 
Major the historic Hohenzollern ideal of monarchy, estab- 
Poiicies Jigged by God and in constant communication with 
Him, and like Him both benevolent and strong. Militarism he 
constantly extolled — asserting on one occasion, in true Bis- 
marckian style, that “the soldier and the army, not parlia- 
mentary majorities, have welded together the German Empire 
—my confidence is placed in the army.” He accepted and for- 
warded all the major domestic policies which Bismarck had 
developed; and, though he allowed the anti-Socialist legislation 
to lapse, he remained, like Bismarck, a pronounced foe of So- 
cialists and “radicals,” and an indulgent patron of army officers, 
land-owning aristocrats, conservative university professors, and 
the newer industrial and commercial magnates. 

The reign of William II was especially marked by the accelerat- 
ing tempo of Germany’s industrialization. In 1882 the number 
of Germans engaged in manufacture and commerce was about 
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twenty million; in 1910 it was thirty-five million. In 1890 less 
than five million tons of pig iron were produced in Germany; in 
1913 fifteen million tons were produced. In 1890 Ger- Growth of 
man coal mines yielded 70 million tons, and in 1913 Industry 
almost 200 million tons. The number of spindles in German cot- 
ton mills doubled between 1897 and 1912. Germany’s share in 
the world’s shipping grew from six per cent in 1890 to eleven 
per cent in 1913, while the annual value of her export trade rose 
in the same period from 800 million dollars to 2,500 million. 

Parallelling the industrial development which these figures 
bespeak was a remarkable growth of population. Germany, 
which was not much more populous than France in GrowtIl of 
1871, had three inhabitants to every two of France’s Popula- 
in 19x3. The Empire had a population of 41 million tl0n 
in the former year and of over 65 million in the latter, and the in- 
crease went to swell the size of industrial centres. 1 In 1913 there 
were forty-eight cities with over 100,000 inhabitants each, five 
with over half a million, and one — the capital city of Berlin — with 
almost two million. Besides, emigration, which had been heavy in 
the middle of the nineteenth century and which still amounted in 
the 1880’s to a quarter of a million annually, decreased steadily 
after 1890 until in the years just before the World War it 
averaged only about 25,000. Industrialized Germany was nourish- 
ing an ever larger population and contenting it to remain at home. 

The forms of political action remained much the same under 
William II as under Bismarck. There were no important con- 
stitutional changes, though there was a good deal of agitation for 
the democratizing of the Prussian government. Of the Political 
five major political parties of the Empire, the Cen- 
trists, Conservatives, and National Liberals almost, if william 
not quite, held their own; the Progressives decreased n 
and the Social Democrats increased. In the general election of 
1912 the Social Democrats polled four and a quarter million 
votes to two million polled by the Catholic Centre, one and 
three quarters million by the National Liberals, and one and a 
half million each by the Progressives and the Conservatives. 2 

1 The percentage of rural population decreased from 64 in 1871 to 40 in 1910. 

2 The seats thereby secured in the Reichstag by the several parties were: 1x0 
Social Democrats, 90 Centrists, 45 National Liberals, 4 2 Progressives, and 57 
Conservatives, 
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The extraordinarily large number of Social Democratic voters 
did not necessarily signify, however, that a Socialist revolution 
Growth was imminent. Many such voters were trade union- 

Demo^l * sts w ^° not seriously expect or desire any violent 

cratk' overturn of the existing regime but hoped rather to 

Party convince it that it should grant more demands of or- 

ganized labor, while many others were middle-class “radicals,” 
who, though not enthusiastic about the professed economic 
doctrines of the Social Democratic party, had come to feel that 
in the political sphere the party was the most promising agency 
for reforming imperial institutions and introducing real democ- 
racy into Germany. Which helps to explain why, as the German 
Socialists grew more numerous, most of their leaders and the 
majority of the rank and file were more prone to talk about re- 
form than to engage in revolution. 

Between 1890, when Bismarck retired from office, and 1914, 
when the World War began, the German Empire had four 
Chancel Chancellors: Caprivi (1890-1894), Hohenlohe (1894-- 
lors under 1900), Billow (1900-1909), and Bethmann-Hollweg 
William (1909-1917). None of them had any such personal 
determination or popular prestige as Bismarck pos- 
sessed. They experienced more difficulties with the Reichstag 
than Bismarck had experienced, and they were spasmodically 
interfered with and dictated to by the mercurial William II, who 
appointed and dismissed them at will. It was but natural that 
many different, and even contradictory, tendencies were displayed 
by the German government from 1890 to 19x4. 

Count George von Caprivi, who succeeded Bismarck in 1890, 
was a Prussian army officer who had served with some distinction 
. . in the wars of 1866 and 1870-1871. Not being a great 
1890^894 ^todowner like his predecessor, however, he was some- 
what despised by the Prussian aristocracy and was in- 
clined, perhaps for that reason, to like business men and to admire 
England. For political support in the Reichstag he relied less on 
the Conservatives than on the National Liberals and Progres- 
sives, in harmony with whose wishes he allowed the anti-Socialist 
laws to lapse, negotiated an important treaty with Great Britain, 
and modified the German tariff. By the treaty with Great 
Britain (1890), Germany abandoned certain colonial claims in 
Africa and obtained the cession of the island of Heligoland in 
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the North Sea. By the new tariff enactment, the principle of 
reciprocity was approved; and in accordance with it commercial 
treaties were negotiated with Austria-Hungary, tariff 
Russia, Rumania, and Italy, whereby Germany low- Reciproc- 
ered her import duties on grain from these countries lty 
in return for the reduction of their tariffs on her export manu- 
factures. This arrangement was as unprofitable to German 
fanners as it was profitable to German industrialists and mer- 
chants; and the Prussian Conservatives, or “Agrarians,” were 
moved mightily against Caprivi. In vain the Chancellor sought 
to humor them. They demanded his dismissal by the Emperor, 
and William II complied in 1894. 

Caprivi’s successor was Prince Hohenlohe-Schillingsfiirst, a 
fine old aristocrat from South Germany, who in his younger 
years had been the leading advocate in his native Hohen- 
Bavaria of national unification under Prussian aus- lohe, 
pices, and who had then served successively in the 1894-1900 
Franco-German War, in the diplomatic service, and as governor 
of Alsace-Lorraine. Now, at seventy-five years of age, he was 
not much more than a distinguished figure-head, the actual con- 
duct of the government being less in his hands than in those 
of the Emperor and of Prince von Biilow, secretary of state for 
foreign affairs and a polished versatile Prussian landlord. In 
domestic matters the government persevered in resolute inde- 
pendence of the Agrarians and leaned heavily on the industrial 
and commercial classes for support in the Reichstag and in the 
country at large. It was in response to pressure from these 
classes as well as in furtherance of a policy which Bismarck had 
.inaugurated that Hohenlohe and Biilow — and William II — de- 
voted chief attention to the extension of German 
dominion, trade, and investment overseas. The tionof 
Emperor himself declared in 1895 that “the German fo P eriaI ~ 
Empire has become a world empire.” And under 
his auspices the German government did much within the next 
few years to prove the truth of his declaration. 

In 1897 the murder of two Christian missionaries of German 
nationality in China provided the pretext for landing German 
troops in the bay of Kiaochow and wresting from China some 
economic concessions for German merchants and bankers and 
the lease to Germany (for ninety-nine years) of some 200 square 
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miles of territory on the peninsula of Shantung. In 1899, follow- 
ing the Spanish-American War, Germany purchased from Spain 
the Caroline Islands in the Pacific. In 1899-1900, by agreement 
with Great Britain and the United States, Germany acquired 
the two largest islands of Samoa. In 1900 a German expeditionary 
force cooperated, somewhat ostentatiously, with military units 
from other European Powers and from Japan and the United 
States in suppressing an anti-foreign (“Boxer”) insurrection in 
China and occupying Peking. 

In the meantime the German government was interesting itself 
in the Ottoman Empire. William II made a great show of his 
visit to the Sultan at Constantinople, and presently the Turkish 
army was being reorganized and drilled by German officers, and 
Turkish war materials were being purchased in Germany. In 
1899 a group of German bankers obtained from the Sultan a 
concession for the building of a railway across Asiatic Turkey 
from the Bosphorus to Bagdad. In Brazil also, organized private 
enterprise, backed by the moral support of the German gov- 
ernment, established a considerable settlement of German im- 
migrants; and here, and elsewhere in South America, German 
investment and German trade were greatly increased. 

Several factors conspired at this time to embark Germany on 
a policy of navalism, supplementary to her already highly de- 
veloped militarism: the contention of many merchants and pub- 
Promo- Easts that a powerful navy constituted the best 
tionof surety of extended commerce and investment; the 

Navalism poetical i esson 0 f the importance of sea power learned 
from American triumph over the Spaniards and from British 
victory over the Boers; the specific propaganda of patriotic 
societies, especially the German Navy league; the personal en- 
thusiasm of William II, whose art of phrase-making did excellent 
service to the cause in such pithy sayings as “Germany’s future 
lies upon the water” and “the ocean is essential to Germany’s 
greatness”; and, last but not least, the organizing and persuasive 
powers, and the persistence, of Admiral Alfred von Tirpitz, who 
was appointed secretary of state for the navy in 1897 and retained 
that post until 1916. In 1898 was enacted the first, and in 1900 
the second, of the important measures which built up for Germany 
an imposing navy of battleships, cruisers, destroyers, and sub- 
marines, with a total tonnage second only to the British navy’s, 
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and which cost the German people an annual sum of money 
rising from 30 million dollars in 1898 to 120 million in 1913. 

The retirement of the aged Prince Hohenlohe in 1900 and the 
advancement of Prince von Biilow to the Chancellorship served 
to promote more cordial relations between the im- 
perial government and the Prussian Conservatives, fgoo^’909 
Biilow had a suavity in handling Prussian reaction- 
aries and the Emperor likewise, which Hohenlohe and Caprivi 
lacked; he was fundamentally more sympathetic with them; and 
he was freer to do what he wished as Chancellor than as a sub- 
ordinate minister. He managed to yoke the agrarian Conserva- 
tives with the industrial National Liberals in a parliamentary 
coalition, or bloc, by prevailing upon the latter to . 
consent to the abandonment of the policy of com- p^“ ian 
merdal reciprocity, which had been followed since 
the advent of Caprivi, and the adoption of a new tariff law, in 
1902, imposing high protective duties on the importation of 
foreign foodstuffs. 

In the Prussian parliament, moreover, to the delight of extreme 
German nationalists, Biilow sponsored the enactment of meas- 
ures, more drastic than Bismarck’s, against the Poles, 
limiting the use of their language, suppressing their Polish 
newspapers, and compelling them to sell land to Policy 
German buyers. Yet, in spite of Biilow’s best efforts to enforce 
his anti-Polish legislation, in spite of appropriations of a hundred 
million dollars to enable Germans to dispossess Poles in Prussia, 
the provinces of Posen and West Prussia actually contained a 
larger percentage of Polish-speaking inhabitants in 19x0 than in 
1880 — inhabitants who were more militantly Polish than ever 
before and more thoroughly embittered against Germany. 

As Billow’s domestic policy was dictated chiefly by Prussian 
Conservatives, so his foreign policy was determined mainly by 
imperialistically minded business men (particularly influential 
in the National Liberal party) and directed toward enlarging 
Germany’s “place in the sun” — territorial and economic. Ger- 
many tightened her economic grip and military hold 
on the Ottoman Empire. She sought economic con- p^y 
cessions in Morocco and attempted to frustrate French 
political designs there. She encouraged Russia to fight Japan in 
1904-1905, and four years later, under threat of going to war 
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herself, she forced Russia to accede to Austrian aggression in the 
Balkans. These activities, accompanied by William IPs striking 
references to Germany’s “mailed fist” and by the rapid growth 
of the German navy, evoked apprehension in Russia and France 
and also in Great Britain. Italy, too, showed signs of weakening 
in her attachment to Germany. Showy pursuit of an ambitious 
world policy was multiplying foreign dangers. 

Within Germany, critics of the newer imperial policies were 
not wan ting . Neither Socialists nor Centrists nor Progressives 
had ever taken kindly to the enormous financial outlays for army 
and navy; and in 1906, when Bulow asked the Reichstag for addi- 
tional appropriations for the suppression of a native insurrection 
in German Southwest Africa, these parties seized the opportunity 
Domestic to put Bulow and his policies to a national test. 

They rejected the request, and, as they constituted 
Election for the moment a majority of the Reichstag, Bulow 
of 1907 then ordered its dissolution and the election of a new 
Reichstag. The ensuing electoral campaign of 1907 was hotly 
contested, but so stirring were the patriotic appeals addressed 
to the German people by the Emperor himself, and so clever 
were the political manipulations of the Chancellor, that, though 
the Centrists about held their own and the Socialists actually 
increased their popular vote, the government parties obtained a 
majority of the seats in the new Reichstag, the Socialist repre- 
sentation being cut from 81 to 43. Henceforth, while individual 
criticism continued, the opposition of the Centrist, 
thef Critics Progressive, and Socialist political organizations was 
considerably chastened. And it was an ironical com- 
mentary on the election of 1907 that the resignation of Bulow 
two years later was brought about by the hostility of patriotic 
Conservatives to his taxation schemes and by the clamor of a 
militarist group, led by the Crown Prince, against the Chancellor’s 
“lack of forcefulness” in checking the French in Morocco. 

Bethmann-Hollweg, who succeeded Bulow in the Chancellor- 
ship, came of a wealthy family of Prussian landlords and, trained 
Beth- ^ ^ aw ’ ^ad made his career in the Prussian civil ser- 
mann - vice. He maintained his predecessor’s foreign and 
^09^17 domestic policies essentially intact, though for legisla- 
tive assistance he relied chiefly on a coalition of Con- 
servatives and Centrists. He displayed no lack of forcefulness in 
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asserting Germany’s right to be considered a World Power of 
the first order, and in 1 91 x he had the satisfaction of securing, in 
settlement of the Moroccan dispute with France, the addition 
of 100,000 square miles of French Equatorial Africa to the Ger- 
man colony of Kamerun. Then, too, despite the fact that the 
Socialists again increased their representation in the Reichstag 
by the general election of 1912 — this time from 43 to no — 
Bethmann-Hollweg succeeded in obtaining the support of all 
the major political parties, the Social Democratic alone excepted, 
for his great army bill of 1913, raising the peace footing of the 
Empire from 656,000 men to 870,000 and involving an extra- 
ordinary expenditure of a quarter billion dollars. Even the 
Social Democrats voted for the special “war levy” when the 
Chancellor consented to make it in the form of direct taxation 
of incomes and inheritances. 

The unanimity in the Reichstag of 1913 was an augury of the 
unanimity — and enthusiasm — with which the German nation the 
next year would follow William II and Bethmann-Hollweg into 
the World War. There would be an undercurrent of _ 
misgiving and criticism among some Germans, but ingNa- 
that Germany as a whole would hold out for four 
years against an encompassing league of powerful 
nations would prove conclusively that national unity — as well 
as material progress — had been enormously advanced by the 
Hohenzollem German Empire. The Hohenzollems would even- 
tually fall; Social Democrats and Centrists would have a brief 
day of real power; but German nationalism and a German 
Empire would abide. 

2. THE SCANDINAVIAN COUNTRIES, THE DUTCH 
NETHERLANDS, AND SWITZERLAND 

To the north, west, and south of the German Empire was a 
fringe of small nations, Teutonic in speech, preponderantly 
Protestant in religion, and, with the exception of Switzerland, 
traditionally conservative and monarchical in politics. All of 
them had stirring histories of national independence; and the 
commercial importance which most of them had long enjoyed was 
enhanced in the latter part of the nineteenth century by the 
industrial development of their powerful neighbors and by 
their own geographical location on the quickening trade routes 
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between Great Britain and Germany or Great Britain and 
Russia. 

The Scandinavian peoples— Danes, Swedes, and Norwegians 
— were much alike in origin, language, religion, and conditions of 
Scan- life, and in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries 
dkavian they passed through a similar social and political 
Countries evo i u ti on . All three lived more by agriculture, com- 
merce, and fi shin g than by machine industry; in Denmark and 
even more in Sweden the landed aristocracy was relatively im- 
portant, while Norway was a "peasant nation.” Among all three 
some industrialization occurred, and socialism arose and spread 
its radical teachings. Gradually, in all three, political institutions 
were modernized and liberalized. Gradually, too, religious uni- 
formity and intolerance were lessened by the growth of scepticism 
and indifference and by the infiltration of foreign influences; and 
in each of the Scandinavian countries, while the Lutheran Church 
remained the state church, dissenters from it were slowly but 
surely relieved of political and civil disabilities. Popular education 
was markedly fostered in all three countries, under ecclesiastical 
supervision. Each of the three peoples developed a noteworthy 
national literature and a lively sense of nationalism. 

Denmark, by ceding Norway to Sweden in 1814 and by sur- 
rendering the duchies of Schleswig-Holstein to Germany in 1864, 
Denmark was restf icted to the peninsula of Jutland and its 
adjacent islands, and thus became, in European area, 
the smallest of the three Scandinavian countries. 1 Alone of these 
countries, however, Denmark possessed a colonial empire outside 
Europe: Iceland, Greenland, the Faroe Islands, and the West 
Indian islands of St. Croix, St. Thomas, and St. John. 2 By the 
constitution of 1849, 3 revised in 1866, the King of Denmark 
shared his supreme political power with a bicameral parliament, 
the upper house consisting in part of persons named by the King 
and in part of persons chosen by indirect election, and the lower 

1 The area of Denmark from 1864 to 1919 was about 15,000 square miles (approx- 
imately the size of Massachusetts and New Hampshire), with a population (in 
1911) of 2,755,000. At the same dates Sweden had an area of 173,000 square miles 
and a population of 5,522,000, while Norway had an area of 1 25,000 square miles 
and a population of 2,400,000. 

! This colonial empire embraced an area (including only a small part of Green- 
land’s) of some 87,000 square miles, almost six times the size of the mother-country. 
Its population, however, was very much smaller than Denmark’s. 

* See above, pp. 126-127, 137-138. 
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house comprising representatives of “popular” electors over 
thirty years of age and in possession of certain property qualifica- 
tions. Throughout the long reign of King Christian IX ^ 
(1863-1906) a political contest was carried on between Christian 
the lower house, on one side, and the monarch and IX, 1863- 
upper house, on the other. The former sought to liber- 
alize the government by making the royal ministers responsible 
to parliament, and the King, intent upon strengthening the 
Danish army, long refused to make concessions to a body which 
would not vote the military appropriations requested by himself 
and his personally appointed ministers. From 1872 to 1901 the 
constitution was hardly more than waste paper. Public funds 
were repeatedly obtained and spent by the government without 
authorization of parliament. 

During these years, however, the Danish peasants were stead- 
ily improving their economic condition through intensive cultiva- 
tion of their small holdings and noteworthy development of 
dairy farming and cooperative enterprise. As they improved their 
economic position they took a more lively interest in Liberaiiz- 
politics, gradually swelling the complaints of middle- 
class Liberals against arbitrary government, with the constitu- 
result that in 1901 the aged King finally yielded to tion > I 9 ° I 
popular pressure and installed a ministry representing the major- 
ity in the lower house of parliament. 

The Danish government was now liberal but not yet demo- 
cratic, and agitation for extending the suffrage and democratizing 
Danish political institutions was forwarded by the death of 
Christian IX in 1906 and the accession of his less conservative 
son, Frederick VIII, and likewise by the rise of a Socialist party 
in Denmark. After protracted debates and several exciting 
elections, after the death of Frederick VIII in 1912 and the 
succession of his son as Christian X, constitutional Democ _ 
amendments were ultimately adopted in 1914-19x5, ratizing 
reducing the age limit of voters from thirty to twenty- {*£ con^" 
five, extending the franchise for the lower house of the stitution, 
parliament to all men and most women, and abolishing I9I4 ' I9IS 
the appointive seats in the upper house. Already, measures of 
home rule had been enacted for the Faroe Islands and in 1903 for 
Iceland. In ^17 Denmark sold her West Indian islands, col- 
lectively called the Virgin Islands, to the United States. 
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Sweden had emerged from the Napoleonic wars at the begin- 
ning of the nineteenth century with the loss of Finland to Russia, 
with the gain of Norway from Denmark, and with a new royal 
dynasty stemming from Marshal Bemadotte of France who 
Bema became King Charles XIV (1818-1844). 1 All these 
dotte " happenings had important consequences for Sweden 
Swede? thr ou gh out the century. The Bemadotte dynasty, 
and Nor- despite its French and revolutionary origin, proved 
way, ^ o to be even more stubbornly attached to royal preroga- 
x 1 -1905 ^ ve an( j reac tionary policies than were the Danish 
sovereigns. The loss of Finland stimulated popular apprehen- 
sion about Russia and led to a more pronounced militarism 
in Sweden than in Denmark. And the artificial union of Nor- 
way with Sweden produced an unhappy feud between the two 
nations. 

Sweden and Norway were incompatible socially and politically. 
Sweden was a country of large landed estates with a proud and 
Contrasts well-to-do nobility and a dependent peasantry. Nor- 
Sweden wa T was a country of small farms, with a peasantry 
and Nor- and fisher-folk accustomed to economic independence 
wa y and to a feeling of contempt for titles of nobility. 
Moreover, as the nineteenth century advanced, Sweden under- 
went considerable industrialization- with attendant growth of 
urban classes of capitalists and proletarians, while Norway re- 
mained overwhelmingly agricultural and commercial. 2 Then, 
too, .the political institutions of the two countries were widely 
divergent. Norway had a typically liberal constitution, which 
had been prepared just before the union with Sweden and which 
vested supreme authority in a parliament elected indirectly by 
taxpayers. In Sweden, on the other hand, the only constitutional 
check upon royal absolutism until 1863 was the clumsy old- 
fashioned Estates General with its four houses of nobles, clergy- 

1 See Vol. I, pp. 663-665, 684, 687-688, 703-704, 794. See also the genealogical 
table at p. 183, above. 

• 4 Norway, naturally a sea-faring nation, became very important commercially 
.in the nineteenth century. In 19x3 she possessed a merchant marine whose total 
tonnage of two and a half million was exceeded only by the tonnage of Great Britain, 
Germany, and the United States. The Swedish merchant marine, we may add, 
outranked the Russian and the Austrian. 


Note. The picture opposite is a view of Stockholm, the Swedish capital, from an 
etching by a British artist, Muirhead Bone (bom 1876). 
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men, burghers, and peasants; and though in 1863 a modern 
bicameral parliament was substituted for the medieval Estates 
General, the aristocratic classes controlled it and the King 
retained an absolute veto over its acts. Thus it befell that 
Charles XIV and his Bernadotte successors were “divine-right” 
monarchs in Sweden and “limited ” monarchs in Norway. Natu- 
rally they preferred Sweden to Norway and viewed the liberal 
and democratic tendencies in the latter with disfavor. 

By the terms of the union of 18x3, Norway had been formally 
recognized as “a free, independent, and indivisible kingdom, 
united with Sweden under one king.” But while the Norway 
joint King observed the letter of the agreement by wader the 
tolerating the Norwegian parliament and allowing it Union 
to exercise jurisdiction over strictly local affairs in Norway, he 
insisted on his own centralizing control of the army, the foreign 
relations, and a good deal of the civil administration of both his 
realms. To the most responsible and lucrative posts in the joint 
services he usually appointed Swedes rather than Norwegians, 
and, backed by Swedish popular sentiment, he urged again and 
again a closer union between the two states. The union was 
already too close to suit the Norwegians, who proceeded in the 
latter part of the nineteenth century, under the influence of a 
patriotic and literary quickening, to clamor for a national flag 
and a consular service of their own, separate and distinct from 
Sweden’s. This last demand finally ruptured the union. Follow- 
ing the stubborn refusal of Oscar II (1872-1907) to sanction the 
appointment of Norwegian consular agents in foreign s epara . 
countries, the Norwegian parliament in June 1905 tionof 
unanimously decreed the complete separation of Nor- 
way from Sweden and the dethronement of the Bema- Sweden, 
dotte King. The decree was ratified by a plebiscite 1905 
of the Norwegian people and grudgingly agreed to by the Swedish 
government. Whereupon the second son of the King of Denmark, 
on the invitation of the Norwegian parliament, endorsed by an- 
other national plebiscite, accepted the crown of Norway and 
assumed the title of Haakon VII (1905). 

The dissolution of the union between Sweden and Norway 


Note. The portrait of Oscar II, opposite, is from an etching by the Swedish artist, 
Anders Zorn (1860-1920). 
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gave impetus to democratic agitation in both countries. In 
TTaaimn Norway, universal manhood suffrage had already been 
introduced (1898) ; direct elections were substituted for 
ocratic indirect (1 906) ; the suffrage was extended to women, at 

Norway first with property qualifications (1907) and presently 
(1913) on the same broad basis as to men; the royal veto was 
abolished (1913) and the crown rendered purely honorary. 

In Sweden, shortly after the death of King Oscar II and the 
accession of his son, Gustavus V (1907), important constitutional 
amendments were adopted, providing for proportional representa- 
tion in both chambers of parliament, establishing 
universal manhood suffrage for elections to the lower 
chamber, and easing the property qualifications for 
members of the upper chamber. A government bill 
of 1912 which proposed to enfranchise women was 
temporarily shelved, however, by reason of an acute conflict 
between King Gustavus and the Liberal ministry concerning a 
military program which the former championed and the latter 
opposed, a program involving heavy financial burdens for the 
enforcement of universal army service and the construction of 
extensive fortifications along the Russian frontier. The ensuing 
general election of 1914, influenced by the outbreak of the World 
War, returned to parliament a majority favorable to the King 
and military “preparedness,” though opposing Socialists ob- 
tained more than a third of the seats in the lower chamber. 

Such a large number of Socialists indicated the presence of a 
large body of urban workingmen in Sweden, just as the imposition 
of a protective tariff in 1888 witnessed to the presence of capital- 
istic business men and landlords. Sweden, more than 
trializa- any other Scandinavian country, was undergoing eco- 
Sweden nom i c transformation and entering into rivalry with 
industrialized nations, and she was paying a price for 
it in the dislocation and discontent of her lower classes. Some 
remedial social legislation was enacted in Sweden, and in Den- 
mark and Norway likewise. But that the masses continued to 
need and to desire economic betterment was attested not only 
by the spread of Socialism among them but also by the large 
Scandinavian emigration to America. Sweden, the worst sufferer 
in this respect, lost between 1870 and 1914 one and a half million 
citizens, most of whom settled permanently in the United States. 
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The kingdom of the Dutch Netherlands — or “Holland,” as the 
country is commonly but incorrectly styled 1 — reverted, after the 
loss of Belgium in 1830, to its previous position as one Dutch 
of the very small independent states of Europe, with an Nether- 
area less than Denmark’s and less than half of Portu- lands 
gal’s and with a population slighter than Belgium’s. Unlike 
Belgium, moreover, it experienced no intensive industrialization 
but continued to be a little land of burghers, fanners, and fisher- 
men. Yet it retained throughout the nineteenth century an 
economic importance in Europe — and the world — out of all 
proportion to the number of its square miles or of its factories and 
inhabitants. The Dutch Netherlands, we must remember, still 
possessed a large part of the colonial and commercial empire 
which had been acquired in the seventeenth century. 

Even after the loss of colonies to which the Dutch had been 
subjected by Great Britain during the Napoleonic wars, 2 they 
maintained an East Indian Empire — Java, Sumatra, the Spice 
Islands (Celebes, etc.), most of Borneo, and half of Dutch 
New Guinea — fifty-eight times as large as the mother- Colonial 
country and six times as populous, and, in addition, Empure 
the colonies of Guiana (Surinam) in South America and Curasao 
in the West Indies. This whole imperial domain, especially the 
major part of it in the East Indies, was an unfailing source of 
wealth, as well as prestige, to the Dutch. It provided handsome 
financial remuneration for many Dutch citizens who carried on 
its administration and exploitation; and it was so developed and 
regulated as to secure to Dutch merchants and bankers a practical 
monopoly of its valuable foreign commerce and of lucrative in- 
vestments for its internal development. Wherefore Amsterdam 
continued to be the great international market for the especially 
rich produce of the Spice Islands and the other Dutch Indies, 
East and West, and withal an important financial centre, while 
Rotterdam rose to new co mm ercial greatness. 

‘Holland is but one of the eleven provinces composing the “Dutch Netherlands.” 
The phrase “ Dutch Netherlands” is here employed to designate the whole Kingdom 
of the Netherlands in contradistinction to the “ Belgian Netherlands” (or Belgium). 
It should be borne in mind, however, that half the inhabitants of the Belgian 
Netherlands speak Flemish, which is just another name for Dutch, and hence 
the phrase “ Dutch Netherlands” might designate, linguistically though not 
politically, not only the whole kingdom of the Netherlands but half of Belgium also. 

2 See Vol. I, pp. 713, 725-726. 
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The commercial — and agricultural — significance of the Dutch 
Netherlands was further enhanced in the latter part of the nine- 
Dutch teenth century by the country’s proximity to nations 
Com- which were now becoming highly industrialized. 1 It 
merce was at the very crossroads of Great Britain, Germany, 
and Belgium, whose mutual exchange of wares, often effected 
across Dutch territory, was profitable to Dutch carriers and 
middle-men, and whose rapidly growing urban populations pro- 
vided an enlarging and increasingly gainful market for the produce 
of Dutch truck-gardens, dairy farms, and deep-sea fisheries. In 
the circumstances, it was advantageous for the Dutch Nether- 
lands to remain a free-trade country at the very time when 
policies of tariff protection and economic nationalism were being 
adopted by all other countries of Continental Europe. 

Perhaps because of the economic prosperity of the Netherlands, 
the Dutch readily acquiesced in a political regime which was 
extraordinarily conservative and showed themselves very reluc- 
tant to embark on democratic experiments. Not even the revolt 
and secession of liberal Belgium in 1830 shook the absolutism of 
the Orange monarch or altered the subservience of the old- 
fashioned Estates General. It was not until 1848 that the King, 
William II, was impelled to “liberalize” the political institutions 
of the country by the grant of a constitution, 2 trans- 
forming the Estates General into a bicameral parlia- 
ment and making the royal ministers responsible to it, 
and also getting rid of serious limitations on religious 
liberty. At the same time, however, an absolute veto 
over all legislation was retained by the monarch, while 
the imposition of heavy property qualifications rigidly restricted 
the parliamentary electorate to the wealthiest class of citizens. 
Although the qualifications for voting were subsequently lowered, 
doubling the number of electors in 1887 and again in 1896, 
political democracy made slower and more halting progress in 
the Netherlands than in any other country of western Europe. 
Down to 1917 only a bare majority of the male population over 
twenty-five years of age was privileged to vote or hold public 


Re- 
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1 The foreign and colonial commerce of the Netherlands in 1913 had a value of 
nearly three billion dollars, only a little less than that of France. More than a third 
of Dutch commerce was with Germany. 

2 See above, pp. 127, 137-138; and on the Belgian secession of 1830, see Vol. I, 
pp. 738-789, 795 - 
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office, and the sovereign still exercised the right of initiating and 
vetoing legislation. 

During the long reign of King William III (1849-1890), the 
chief political debates had to do with popular education. On one 
side, a Liberal party contended for a system of free, william 
public, secular schools in which no religious instruc- 
tion should be given. On the other side, a Protestant Educa- 
Conservative party and a Catholic party 1 made com- ^on 
mon cause in behalf of a system of public schools to be directed 
by the churches and supported by the state. For a time the 
Liberals appeared to have the upper hand; the state established 
and financed a system of “neutral” public schools. In 1889, 
however, Conservatives and Catholics secured governmental 
financial support for their respective deno min ational schools. And 
in 1900, in the nature of a compromise between the opponents 
and proponents of religious education, every Dutch child was 
required by law to attend either a private “religious” school or 
one that was public and “neutral.” 

William III was succeeded on the Dutch throne by his daugh- 
ter, Wilhelmina, who came of age in 1898. and three years later 
married a German prince, Henry of Mecklenburg, wilhel- 
This marriage, in conjunction with the close commer- 
cial and cultural relations between Germany and the National 
Netherlands, aroused some apprehension among Dutch Defense 
patriots and stimulated a popular movement for “national de- 
fense.” The Queen put herself at the head of this movement: she 
kept Prince Henry in the background; and under her guidance 
the Dutch parliament reorganized the army on the basis of gen- 
eral conscription and spent large sums on fortifications. 

The Kings of the Netherlands, of the House of Orange, had 
also been, from 1815 to 1890, Grand-Dukes of Luxem- Grand _ 
burg, a diminutive state bordering on France, Bel- Duchy of 
gium, and Germany. According to an arrangement £uxem- 
within the Orange family, the grand-duchy did not 
pass with the death of William ni in 1890 to his daughter, as 

1 The majority of the population of the Dutch Netherlands were adherents of 
the Reformed (Calvinist) Church, though the Catholic Church, benefiting from the 
full toleration accorded it in 1848 and from the reestablishment of the Dutch 
hierarchy by Pope Pius IX in 1853, comprised a gradually growing minority. The 
official census of 1920 recorded 2,400,000 Catholics; 2,800,000 Dutch Reformed and 
800,000 other Protestants; 100,000 Jews; and 600,000 of no religion. 
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the kingdom of the Netherlands did, but rather to a male kins- 
man, Adolphus of Nassau. The grand-daughter of this Adolphus, 
Marie Adelaide, was ruling in Luxemburg in 1914 when the 
grand-duchy, despite an earlier international guaranty of its 
territorial integrity and neutrality, 1 fell victim to the World 
War and was overrun by German troops. 

Switzerland differed in certain respects from the other “Teu- 
tonic” countries which we have just mentioned. It was a 
land of mountaineers, without seacoast or merchant marine. 
It was not a “national state,” but a confederation of diverse 
peoples. It was one of the most democratic countries in the 
world. 

Perched high upon the common Alpine watersheds of the 
Rhine, the Danube, and the Rhone, Switzerland was hardly 
Switzer l ar g er in area than the Dutch Netherlands and actu- 
land, a ally smaller than the two American states of Vermont 
State™ 1 an d New Hampshire. Included in it, however, were 
some twenty-two republics, or “cantons,” differing 
among themselves in language, religion, and customs, according 
to their geographical proximity to Germany, France, or Italy. 
In fifteen cantons, embracing two-thirds of the population of 
the whole confederation, the German language prevailed. Of 
the remaining seven cantons, five were predominantly French in 
speech and two were Italian. Protestants were in a majority in 
twelve cantons, and Catholics in ten. 

That such diverse populations, in an age of intensifying nation- 
alism, could constitute a single and substantial political union 
and evince a common patriotic devotion to it is attributable in 
part to the force of the old and well-established tradition of Swiss 
independence and confederation and in part to the nature and 
practical operation of the confederation itself. The population 
of any one canton was fairly homogeneous in nationality — it 
ATri- was German, or French, or Italian — and each canton 
National had a government of its own and managed its own 
State domestic affairs. The powers of the federal govern- 

ment were limited, and were usually exercised so as not to wound 
the sensibilities of any canton or any linguistic group: German, 


1 Luxemburg was a member of the German Confederation from r8rs to 1867, 
when it was “neutralized.” See Vol. I, p. 727, and the present volume, above, 
p. 207. See also the genealogical table at p. 610, above. 
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French, and Italian were equally “official” languages of Switzer- 
land; and the presidency of the Confederation was rotated 
among the different nationalities. 

Of the Swiss confederation as a whole, and likewise of the 
several cantons which composed it, political democracy was an 
outstanding feature. For the confederation, demo- Swiss 
cratic institutions were established by the constitution Democ- 
of 1848 1 and extended by the constitutional revision racy 
of 1874. The latter, though making no important change in the 
structure of government, introduced the principle of the popular 
“referendum” in legislation and at the same time somewhat 
enlarged the powers of the confederation, authorizing it, for 
example, to establish and supervise a system of free elementary 
schools for all Swiss children. In 1891 was adopted, as a corollary 
to the referendum, the “initiative,” that is, the right of a specified 
number of Swiss citizens to demand the submission of any 
measure of which they might approve to a referendum of the 
entire citizenry. By means of initiative and referendum, as well 
as through parliamentary action, much popular legislation was 
enacted for the whole of Switzerland, especially from 1890. 
In 1891 tariff protectionism was substituted for free trade. 
In 1898 the federal government was directed to prepare and en- 
force uniform codes of civil and criminal law and to purchase 
and operate the hitherto privately owned railways. In 1908 the 
development of the immense water-power resources of the coun- 
try was entrusted to the federal government. In 1912 a plan for 
the compulsory insurance of workingmen against sickness and 
accidents was approved by popular referendum. 

In the matter of military defense, the Swiss people, in view 
of the mounting armaments of all the surrounding Great Powers, 
and fearful lest their own neutrality, despite the sol- 
emn pledges of the Congress of Vienna (1815), might Militia 
not be respected in case of a general European war, 
deemed it necessary to authorize the compulsory training and 
service of all able-bodied young citizens for a certain number of 
days every year. This “militia,” originally sanctioned in 1874 
just after the Franco-Prussian War, was confirmed and strength- 
ened by several laws during the years just preceding the World 
War, particularly by a law of 1907. By this time, military ex- 

1 See above, pp. 137, 277. 
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penditure was costing the Swiss government a third of its total 
income from taxes. 

Throughout the forty years from 1874 to 1914 several factors 
contributed to the economic development of Switzerland. One, of 
Swiss l° n g standing, was the habitual thrift of the hardy 
Economic natives who still in considerable numbers herded flocks 
Develop- upon the mountain-sides or practiced the science of 
m intensive cultivation in the narrow valleys. Second was 

the more recent but now steadily augmenting influx of foreign 
tourists who interspersed their Alpine-climbing and sight-seeing 
with liberal expenditure to innkeepers and to purveyors of Swiss 
souvenirs. Third was the still more recent growth of manu- 
facturing — and of industrialization in general — which was doubt- 
less stimulated by tariff legislation and which was represented 
in 1913 by numerous establishments for the making of textiles, 
gloves, pottery, watches and clocks,- and milk chocolate. The 
Swiss had no colonies, but they had a foreign trade valued at 
almost two-thirds of a billion dollars. 


3. THE HABSBURG EMPIRE: THE DUAL MONARCHY 
OF AUSTRIA-HUNGARY 

The great prestige and the commanding conservative influence 
which the Habsburg Empire of Austria had had in Europe in the 
first half of the nineteenth century were seriously impaired by 
the internal revolutionary upheaval of 1848-1849 1 and by the 
external military assaults of France and Italy in 1859 and of 
Prussia and Italy in 1866. 2 During the second half of the century 
the Empire -continued to exist and to be generally recognized not 
only as the oldest and most famous European state — an extraor- 
Historic di nar y extensioiL_into modern times of the Roman 
Empire Empire of the middle ages and of antiquity — but also 
Power*** as one or seven Great Powers of the con- 

temporaneous world. Yet its expulsion from the 
Italian peninsula and its exclusion from the German Empire 
had ended its historic predominance in central Europe. Simul- 
taneously the rapidly mounting ambition of Russian tsars and 
Balkan nationalities limited its opportunities for compensatory 
sway in eastern Europe. And from within, it was palpably being 
subverted, or threatened with subversion, by a rising tide of 
1 See above, pp- 1 18-137- 1 See above, pp. 225-226, 235-236, 240-242. 
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nineteenth-century novelties — industrialization, liberalism, de- 
mocracy, and, most portentous of all, cultural and political 
nationalism. 

The history of the Habsburg Empire from 1867 to 1914 is a 
story of stubborn attempts to maintain as many of its old tradi- 
tions as possible, while making some concessions to the new 
forces of nationalism and liberalism. During all these years, the 
chief responsibility for major policies, domestic and foreign, 
continued to rest with the Emp eror Francis Joseph Emperor 
(1848-1916), an especially stubborn monarch, ex- Francis 
tremely proud of being the head of the Habsburg 
family — the oldest and most renowned of all princely 
German lines and of all European dynasties — very meticulous 
about court ceremonial and the proprieties of social distinction, 
firmly convinced of his divinely bestowed prerogatives, untiringly 
conscientious and diligent in daily attention to details of public 
business, but notably lacking in intellectual breadth and im- 
aginative powers. Francis Joseph, when faced with the necessity 
of departing from some cherished tradition of the Empire, would 
always hesitate and eventually choose a path which diverged 
least from the tradition in question. 

Thus in 1867, when it became dear even to him that he 
had to transform his centralized polyglot realm into some sort 
of a federation of national states, Francis Joseph chose to trans- 
form it, not into a five-state federation which would have given 
each of the prindpal subject peoples a national state of its own, 
but rather into a two-state federation, the Dual Monarchy of 
Austria-Hungary. 1 This seemed to him more con- conces- 
sonant with precedents of the past and more condu- sionsto 
dve to the abiding supremacy of himself and the 
customary ruling classes. True, he thereby made promise” 
almost revolutionary concessions to Magyar nation- of 1867 
alism and admitted, somewhat reluctantly, the Magyar aristoc- 
racy to a partnership with his preponderantly German entourage 
in the management of the Habsburg Empire. Yet the “Compro- 
mise” of 1867 had its advantages. It preserved the unity of 
military and diplomatic services, in which Frands Joseph was 
most interested, and guarantied the supreme direction of them 

1 By the Ausgleich, or “Compromise,” of 1867, concerning which see above, 
pp. 241-242. 
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to himself, now jointly “Emperor of Austria” and “Apostolic 
King of Hungary.” It prevented either Austria or Hungary from 
becoming a strictly national state. 

Similarly, the government within each half of the Dual Mon- 
archy, while being put definitely on ‘ ‘ constitutional ’ ’ and ‘ ‘ parlia- 
mentary ” bases in 1867 in accordance with widespread 
liberal demands, was constructed in such a way that 
the parliament (whether Austrian or Hungarian) was 
dominated by nobility and upper middle-class, 1 while 
the Emp eror-King was permitted to exercise an ab- 
solute veto over all proposed legislation, to retain ministries 
which might not have the support of a majority in parliament, 
and to control a large portion of the civil as well as military 
service of the entire realm. 

Between the Austrian and Hungarian halves of the realm some 
economic differences existed and some political disputes occurred 
after 1867. Austria experienced a progressive indus- 
trialization, especially in and around Vienna and in 
the provinces of Bohemia, Silesia, and Galicia, with 
the result that manufacturing, commercial, and bank- 
ing interests, and an urban industrial proletariat, be- 
came very important and vied with agricultural 
interests and a rural peasantry in influencing Austrian pol- 
icy. Hungary, on the other hand, remained overwhelmingly 
agricultural, and hence relatively backward in accumulating 
industrial capital and in developing either a strong middle 
class or a numerous proletariat; the masses consisted chiefly of a 
dependent peasantry, and opposition to the predominance of 
the landed aristocracy came almost wholly from the professional 
classes. 


Economic 
Differ- 
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In view of the economic disparity between the two parts of 
the Habsburg Empire, there was recurrent haggling between them 
over the proportional contribution which each should make to 

1 The parliament of the “Empire of Austria,” as reorganized in 1867, consisted 
of two chambers: a House of Lords, comprising Habsburg princes, hereditary 
nobles, ecclesiastical dignitaries, and certain other persons appointed by the Em- 
peror for life; and a House of Representatives, elected at first by a very restricted 
class suffrage. The parliament of the “Kingdom of Hungary,” as originally pro- 
vided for in the Hungarian constitution of 1848, and now revived in 1867, consisted 
likewise of two chambers: a Table of Magnates, similar in composition to the 
Austrian House of Lords; and a Chamber of Deputies, representing an even more 
restricted electorate than did the Austrian House of Representatives. 
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the joint governmental expenses. 1 There were difficulties also 
about tariff policy: Austria inclined to protection of Political 
industry and free trade in farm products; Hungary 
demanded protection of agriculture and free trade Austria 
in manufactured commodities. Here a compromise andHnI1 “ 

"*■ prgjy • 

was worked out between 1881 and 1887, partially but Taxation 
not wholly acceptable to either party, whereby tariff and Tariff 
protection was accorded to both industry and agriculture. 

The adoption of military reforms in 1868, based on univer- 
sal conscription, led to many additional bickerings between 
the two governments when they had to agree, from time to 
time, on the size of the contingent to be provided by each and 
on the regulations which should govern the common 
army. The Hungarian government was particularly 
insistent that its contingent should be officered exclusively 
by Magyars and that commands should be addressed to it in 
the Magyar language. Failing to secure this latter concession, 
Hungary in 1897 refused to renew the military agreement with 
Austria. By annual decrees of the Emperor-King, however, the 
joint army was maintained and the use of German as the general 
language of command was continued. In 1907, confronted with 
special foreign dangers, Hungary formally renewed the military 
agreement without express settlement of the question of language. 

Still another_source_qf friction between Austria and Hungary 
was the establishment of a centralized Austro-Hungarian bank at 
Vienna in 1878. (This was in harmony with Austrian g .. 
interests and wishes, but it was combated by Hungari- 
ans, who demanded in its stead the establishment of separate 
“national” banks for Austria and Hungary with, at mostp com- 
mon superintendence; Although in the matter of banking, as in 
that of the army, the Hungarians failed to realize their demands, 

1 These and other debates between Austria and Hungary took place officially 
in a curious kind of joint parliament, called the “Delegations,” which was estab- 
lished by the Ausgleich of 1867 to supervise the j'oint ministries of foreign affairs, 
army, and finance, and to regulate certain matters of common concern, such as 
trade, tariffs, public debt, and railways. The “Delegations” consisted of sixty 
delegates from the Austrian parliament and sixty from the Hungarian. They met 
alternately in Vienna and in Budapest. The Austrian delegates, using the German 
language, and the Hungarians, employing Magyar, normally sat in separate cham- 
bers and communicated with each other in writing; only in the event of a failure to 
agree after a third exchange of written communications might all the delegates meet 
in joint session, and then simply to vote, not to discuss. 
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they obtained a promise that after 1917 every commercial treaty 
of the Dual Monarchy with a foreign nation should be signed, not 
merely by the joint minister of foreign affairs, but also by sepa- 
rate representatives of the Austrian and Hungarian governments. 

Notwithstanding periodic disputes, the governments of both 
Austria and Hungary perceived some advantages in the intimate 
allian ce between them in the Dual Monarchy and were 
accordingly quite loyal to it. In combination they 
could count for more in the world, materially and in 
prestige, than either could count separately. Their 
joint fiscal arrangements served to keep an extensive 
area in east-central Europe free from internal tariff 
barriers and at the same time, by means of a common external 
tariff, to provide privileged markets for Austrian industry in 
Hungary and for Hungarian agriculture in Austria. Their joint 
military forces served, moreover, not only to maintain the posi- 
tion and reputation of the Habsburg domain as a Great Power, 
but also to double the resistance which Austria or Hungary might 
offer to rebellion of subject nationalities at home or to aggression 
by Russia or other belligerent power abroad. 

The partners in the Dual Monarchy were especially fearful of 
Austro- Russian, influence, and intent upon counteracting it, 
Hunga- Ottoman and Balkan lands, as well as among the 
Coep- Slavic minorities in their own lands. Wherefore they 
eration cooperated in supporting a big military establishment, 
in building a strong navy in the Adriatic, in forming close de- 
fensive alliances with the German Empire, Italy, and Rumania, 
Espe cially an d in attempting to curb the expansionist ambitions 
in Foreign of the Yugoslav state of Serbia. In 1878, in temporary 
Policy league with Great Britain, they managed to deprive 
Russia of some of the fruits of her victory over the Turks 1 and 
simultaneously to obtain the assent of the European Great Powers 
to Austria-Hungary’s “occupation” of three provinces of the 
Ottoman Empire, the Yugoslav provinces of Bosnia, Herzegovina, 
and Novibazar. Then, thirty years later, taking advantage of a 
revolution within the Ottoman Empire and of serious troubles 
within the Russian Empire, Austria-Hungary formally annexed 
Bosnia-Herzegovina (1908), while returning Novibazar to Turk- 
ish rule. This forceful and spectacular annexation of two pop- 

1 See above, pp< 264-265. 
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ulous Yugoslav provinces, which Serbia coveted, was of immedi- 
ate advantage to the prestige of the Dual Monarchy but eventu- 
ally led to the World War, the supreme test as to whether 
Austria-Hungary should survive or give way to Serbia and Russia. 1 

In the meantime, the internal politics of the Austrian part of 
the Dual Monarchy, as distinct from the Hungarian part, were 
reflecting the march of the Industrial Revolution and Austrian 
undergoing noteworthy transformation. Alongside the Internal 
old aristocracy and professional bureaucracy appeared Affairs 
rapidly increasing numbers of business men and proletarians, 
successively clamoring for participation in government. The 
industrial and financial bourgeoisie, as well as members of the 
learned professions, had been enfranchised in 1867, and during 
the 1870’s, through the Liberal party to which most of them 
adhered, they exerted no little influence on Austrian legislation. 
They promoted policies favorable to big business and 
high finance, and in the “liberal” tradition of the p^ 31 
Continent they displayed equal anxiety to establish 
public schools and to banish ecclesiastical influence. They were 
“enlightened” and “anti-clerical,” and, recruited mainly from 
the German (and Jewish) element in Austria, they were prone 
to emphasize the German character of the state and the desir- 
ability of Germanizing its dissident and “inferior” populations. 

In the 1880’s the influence of the bourgeois Liberals was 
weakened by the rise of the Christian Socialist party. This was 
a Catholic party, organized by Karl Lueger, a Viennese Christian 
lawyer of lower-class origins who by impassioned at- Socialist 
tacks on “Jewish capitalism” and earnest pleas for Party 
political democracy, social legislation, and justice to Austria’s 
subject nationalities, attracted a large following among the lower 
middle class of the cities and among the peasantry of the country- 
side and also won allies among Catholic Poles and Czechs. One 
significant result was the enactment of several measures designed 
to better the lot of workingmen. Thus, in 1884-1885, factories 
and mines were regulated; Sunday labor was forbidden, and the 
hours of labor on other days were restricted; and the employment 
of women and children in industry was limited. In 1887-1888, 
trade unions were legalized and safeguarded, and a system of 

1 For a fuller account of the foreign policy of the Dual Monarchy, see below, 
PP- 753, 755-758. 768-777- 
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insuring workers against accidents and sickness, si m i l ar to Ger- 
many’s, was adopted. Karl Lueger himself presently became 
mayor of Vienna and for ten years utilized his position and per- 
sonal popularity to make the capital city a leading exemplar of 
the municipal ownership and operation of public utilities. 

Another significant result was the passing of the “liberal” 
state, with its narrowly restricted franchise, and the coming of 
Democ- the “democratic” state. A law of 1896 more than 
tb^Aus tripod the number of parliamentary electors in Aus- 
trian Con- tria, and an even more important act of 1907 adopted 
stitution unive rsal manh ood suffrage and rendered its exercise 
compulsory. By this time, however, the Christian Socialist 
party was waning, relatively if not absolutely, not so much be- 
cause of any marked revival of bourgeois liberalism as because of 
rapid conversion of young intellectuals and urban workingmen 
to the tenets of Marxian Socialism and the newly formed Social 
Democratic party. In the general election of 1907 — the first 
Social r ea lly democratic election in Austria — the Social Dem- 

Demo- ocrats increased their representation in the lower 
gatic chamber of parliament from 11 to 87, while the Chris- 
1 tian Socialists obtained 115 seats and the Liberals 62. 
And more ominous in the long run than this evidence of Socialist 
strength was the evidence which the election of 1907 afforded 
of the extent of nationalist dissent within Austria. As against 
the total of 264 seats now occupied by the “German” parties of 
Christian Socialists, Social Democrats, and Liberals, dissident 
nationalist groups secured 246: Czechs, 82; Poles, 72; Slovenes, 
37; Ruthenians, 30; Italians, 1 5 ; Rumanians, 5 ; Jewish Zionists, 5. 

Here was the cardinal difficulty with which Austria had been 
persistently confronted ever since the Ausgleich of 1867, a diffi- 
Problem which had complicated the ‘ 1 liberal ” experiments 

of Subject of the 1870’s, and which now, after 1907, complicated 
Austria ^ more the operation of democratic government. 

It was the difficulty of reconciling an imperial state 
with the nationalism of its several peoples. Apparently, in the 
existing circumstances, a solution of the difficulty was beyond 
the comprehension of the Emperor and statesmen of Austria; 
and yet, lacking a solution, Austria was ever more seriously 
menaced by disintegration from within and by dangers from 
without. During the latter part of the nineteenth century and 
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the first decade of the twentieth, nationalism was being progres- 
sively propagated among Austria’s non-German subjects, not 
only by their own local intellectuals, publicists, and political 
leaders, but likewise by zealous spokesmen of their kinsmen in 
Russia, Serbia, Rumania, or Italy. 

Of all Austria’s subject peoples, only the Poles seemed fairly 
content. There was no free Poland to which they might gravitate, 
and they were better treated than were the Poles Poles and 
in Russia or in Prussia. Ruthenian patriots, however, Ruthe- 
disliked the Poles and thought fondly of rescuing the nians 
Ruthenian peasantry from the “oppression” of Polish land- 
lords — and of the Austrian government — and joining them with 
their own “nation” in the Russian Ukraine. In similar vein, 
Rumanian nationalists dreamed of incorporating the Austrian 
province of Bukovina in independent Rumania; Slovene nation- 
alists, of uniting with Croats and Serbs to recreate a Ruma- 
dimly remembered Yugoslav empire; and Italian na- 
tionalists, of completing the political unification of and 
the kingdom of Italy by annexing to it the Italian- ItaIians 
speaking districts of Austria — Trent, Trieste, and Istria. Czech 
patriots were especially furious because the Austrian govern- 
ment had not conferred on the once independent “kingdom of 
Bohemia” a full autonomy and admitted it to equality Czechs 
with the kingdom of Hungary and the empire of 
Austria. Czechs constituted, indeed, the forefront and spearhead 
of all the dissident nationalist opposition to the existing Austrian 
r6gime, and on occasion they did not hesitate to avow the live- 
liest friendship for foreign foes of Austria, particularly for Russia. 

At first only a v ery small number of the most fanatically 
minded among Austria’s Czechs, Italians, Slovenes, Rumanians, 
Ruthenians, and Poles worked consciously to disrupt the Empire. 
What the vast, majority of them long demanded was cultural 
freedom and some degree of political autonomy within the 
Empire. The Austrian government, in fact, did make concessions 
to them, especially during the 1880’s and i89o’s, in Some 
respect of cultural nationalism, permitting them the Coaces- 
free use of their respective languages, splitting the cultural 
University of Prague into two — a German university Nation- 
and a Czech university — and allowing the local ad- aUsnx 
ministration of such cities as Cracow, Prague, and Trieste to be 
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conducted respectively by native Poles, Czechs, and Italians. 
But the more cultural concessions were granted, the more their 
beneficiaries expected and demanded; and against demands of 
political nationalism the Austrian government was adamant. 
No Con- There were too many influential Germans in Bohemia 
to be arbitrarily subjected to a Czech government 
ical Na- there; too many in the Slovene province of Camiola 
tionalism £ 0 b e put under Yugoslav rule. Poles would object to 
an autonomous Ruthenia, and Ruthenians to a Polish-governed 
Galicia. An Italian-directed Istria would be likely to oppress 
resident Yugoslavs, and a Yugoslav-directed Istria would be 
resented by Italians. Besides, it was difficult enough to harmo- 
nize the relations of a single Austria with a single Hungary. 
How enormously more difficult it would be to harmonize the 
relations of the six or seven states into which Austria would be 
divided if the same measure of independence were given to each 
of its peoples as had already been given to the Hungarians. 
And to the staid and unadventurous mind of the Emperor 
Francis Joseph, the idea of subdividing Austria further was 
fantastic. 

So, conflict between the Austrian government and its subject 
peoples became ever sharper, on an ever widening front. The 
more the former tended toward democracy, the greater was the 
Austrian opportunity for the latter to voice their grievances and 
Democ- their demands. Repeatedly, the parliamentary in- 
alyzedby stations of Austria were paralyzed by fights, both 
Conflict- verbal and fistic, in the House of Representatives, 
tionalfsms Czech representatives for several years absented them- 
selves from the House, and when they did appear they 
displayed much skill in hurling ink-bottles at the presiding officer 
and in otherwise provoking the wildest tumult. Poles and Ru- 
manians were not so obstreperous, but Ruthenians, Slovenes, 
and Italians required no ii struction from Czechs to learn how to 
annoy and outrage German members of parliament and of the 
ministry. The recourse which the latter had was to suspend 
parliament and to govern without it through decrees of the 
'Emperor. For years at a stretch the Emperor and his ministers 
felt obliged to impose taxes and carry on the administration 
without express parliamentary sanction. Thus after 1907, while 
appearing to be a constitutional state with universal manhood 
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suffrage, Austria remained essentially absolutist. Political de- 
mocracy proved inoperative in a country of diverse populations. 

The internal politics of the Hungarian part of the Dual Mon- 
archy were not so complicated, for the simple reason that the 
Magyar aristocracy made no pretense of sharing 'the Hun _ 
management of Hungary with the masses of their own gariaa 
people, to say nothing of sharing it with any subject 
nationality. They preserved their hold on large landed 
estates throughout the realm. They forced the use of their 
own language in the public schools of the whole kingdom. 
They did their best to Magyarize the Slovak peasantry in their 
northern provinces and the Serb population in the south. They 
abolished all traces of local autonomy in the large Repres _ 
Rumanian-speaking province of Transylvania, in the sion of 
east. In the west, they put more and more restrictions 
on the partial autonomy which they had granted in ans, and 
1868 to Croatia. 1 They kept the Hungarian parliament Croats 
and the ministry at Budapest under their own domination. 
They persistently refused to extend the suffrage for parlia- 
mentary elections; and so high were the property qualifications 
for its exercise and so intricate were the electoral laws that in 
19 10, out of a total population of over twenty million in ArJst0 
the 1 Hungarian kingdom, fewer than one million were cratic 
voters, and, though the total population was about 
evenly divided between Magyars and non-Magyars, 
almost all the seats in the parliament were occupied by Magyars. 2 

The subject nationalities in Hungary were thus even more dis- 
contented than those in Austria, although their wholesale exclu- 
sion from the Hungarian parliament at Budapest deprived them 
of a central place, such as the parliament at Vienna provided for 
dissident Austrian nationalists, where they might collaborate 
against the existing regime and advertise their grievances and 
their demands to the world. But if the subject peoples of Hungary 
were less vocal in politics than those of Austria, they were more 
ready to welcome a disruption of the monarchy. 

1 On Croatia, see above, pp. 131-133, 242. 

s In 1910 the Magyars in Hungary numbered about ten million, while the other 
ten mill ion inhabitants of Hungary consisted of three million Rumanians (in 
Transylvania), two and three-quarters million Slovaks, half a million Ruthenians, 
one and a quarter million Yugoslovs (in Croatia and the Serbian Banat), and some 
two and a half million Germans. 
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The poorer classes of Magyars as well as the subject peoples 
suffered from the aristocratic character of the Hungarian govern- 
ment. Though much was done by the Hungarian parliament to 
foster popular education, and though some of the worst grievances 
Peasant of peasants against their landlords were redressed, 
Unrest in the remarkable agricultural development which Hun- 
Hungary g ar y experienced between 1867 and 1914 redounded 
chiefly to the financial advantage of the great land-owners and 
governmental oligarchy. This fact was evidenced by a startling 
emigration from the country, amounting to over a million for 
the years from 1896 to 1910, and by a widespread popular 
agitation' for electoral reform, an agitation which in the first 
decade of the twentieth century brought the kingdom to the 
verge of civil war. These domestic difficulties were still unsur- 
mounted when the Hungarian government, in concert of mind 
and arms with the Austrian government, precipitated the 
World War. 

Among the governing classes of Hungary, as of Austria, and 
also among very large sections of the masses in both parts of the 
Dual Monarchy existed still a deep-seated veneration for the 
A Vener Emperor-King Francis Joseph, whose long reign since 
able 1848 had been replete with historic significance — the 
Empe ror- the wars of 1849, 1859, and 1866; the establishment of 
the Ausgleich; the economic and political transforma- 
tion of the Habsburg Empire. Francis Joseph bridged the years 
between Mettemich and the World War. He had witnessed the 
rise and fall of Napoleon III, the coming and going of Disraeli 
and Gladstone, the beginning and the end of the exploits of Bis- 
marck. And with something like awe for the seeming changeless- 
ness of the Habsburg monarch in the midst of an otherwise 
swiftly changing world was mingled a very real sympathy for 
him in the succession of domestic tragedies which attended his 
reign: the execution of his brother Maximilian, Emperor of 
Mexico, in 1867; the mysterious suicide of his only son Rudolph 
in 1889; the assassination of his wife by an anarchist at Geneva 
in 1897; and the murder of his nephew and heir, the Archduke 
Francis Ferdinand, at Sarajevo in 19x4. Close upon this last 
domestic tragedy came to the old Emperor-King, now in his 
eighty-fifth year, the World War, the ultimate catastrophe of his 
long and eventful reign. 
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4. THE RUSSIAN EMPIRE 

The Russian Empire was the largest state in Europe and, 
next to the British Empire, the largest in the world. Like the 
British Empire it was a creation of modern times. Taking its 
rise in the sixteenth century from the grand-duchy of Muscovy, 
it had expanded during the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
east, south, and west, until it reached from the Baltic Sea to the 
Pacific Ocean and from the Arctic Ocean to the Black and Caspian 
Seas and into central Asia. In the nineteenth century it con- 
tinued to expand, obtaining Finland and the greater part of 
Poland as an outcome of the Napoleonic wars, 1 securing Bes- 
sarabia and part of Armenia as fruits of the Russo- W}(Je ^ 
Turkish War of 1877-1878, 2 and, by incessant pressure pansion in 
and frequent military expeditions, appropriating Cen ~ 
numerous territories in Asia. In the Far East, the 
Amur district was wrested from China in 1858; the city of 
Vladivostok was founded in i860, looking out upon the Sea of 
Japan; the island of Sakhalin was occupied, despite Japanese 
pretensions to it, in 1875; and in 1898 Port Arthur, at the head 
of the Yellow Sea, was leased from China. In west-central Asia, 
the vast plains of Turkestan were penetrated in the i85o’s, 
Bokhara was annexed in 1868, Khiva in 1873, Samarkand in 
1876, and Pamir, bordering on British India, in 1895; an d mean- 
while the native peoples of the Caucasus region, including 
Georgians and Circassians, were subjugated. At the opening 
of the twentieth century the Russian Empire embraced one- 
sixth of the land surface of the globe and one-twelfth of all the 
inhabitants of the earth. 

Unlike the British Empire, the Russian Empire was a solid 
block of contiguous territory, essentially an extension by. land 
rather than by water, and much the largest part of its territory 
was preponderantly inhabited by people of the same stock and 
nationality. For the Russian people, that is, the 
“ Great. Russians 5 had spread as the Empire extended, 
so that they now constituted not only the whole 
population of the central and eastern provinces of the Empire 
in Europe but also a large majority of the inhabitants of its 
provinces in northern Asia. 

To be sure, the Russian Empire as a whole was not a national 

1 See Vol. I, pp. 663-665, 683, 702-703, 724. 1 See above, pp. 263-265. • 
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state. Of its estimated total population of 125 million (in 1900), 
Lesser ^ Great Russians comprised barely a half, while 
Peoples in the other half consisted of an amazing array of 22^4 
Russian million “Little Russians” (or Ukrainians, or, as their 
mp ’ kinsmen in Austria were called, “Ruthenians”), 6 
million “White Russians,” 8 million Poles, 1 J2 million Lith- 
uanians, 1 million Letts, 1 million Estonians, 2 million Germans 
(chiefly in the Baltic and Black Sea provinces), 3 million Finns, 
5 million Jews, 1 million Rumanians (in Bessarabia), 1 million 
Armenians, x million Georgians, 1 million Circassian and other 
tribesmen in the Caucasus, 13 million Turks (in Turkestan), 
ba.lf a million Mongols, and dozens of less numerous and very 
primitive peoples 1 — Lapps, Samoyeds, Esquimaux, etc. Most 
of the subject nationalities in Asiatic Russia and the Caucasus, 
however, were too “backward,” too remote from the economic 
and political life of western Europe, to evince a nationalism 
which might be troublesome to imperial Russian sway. Only in 
the extreme west of the Empire, in the belt of lands separating 
the Great Russians from Sweden, Germany, and Austria, were 
there fairly compact and self-conscious peoples with divergent 
languages and traditions — Finns, Estonians, Letts, 
Lithuanians, Poles, and Rumanians — and these to- 
gether numbered but some 16 million, in contrast with 
the 56 million Great Russians and with the 28 million 
Little Russians and White Russians who, though 
differing in dialect from the Great Russians, had long 
been intimately associated with them and were not 
now disposed to voice demands of separatist political sort. 

Unlike the British Empire, moreover, the Russian Empire as 
a whole, and particularly in respect of its central part, was a 
la ggard rather than a leader in the essentially nineteenth-century 
“Back- movements of industrialization, liberalism, and con- 
ness” of stitutional parliamentary government. The vast mass 
Russian of Russians remained rural and agricultural. The 
Em P ire Industrial Revolution came relatively late to the 
Russian Empire, and when it came it affected first and most the 
subject peoples in the western provinces and afterwards, to a 
lesser degree, the Great Russians. 

Early in the nineteenth century the Tsar Alexander I, “Auto- 
crat of all the Russias,” had professed to sympathize with 
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“Western” ideas and practices; and in the third quarter of the 
century, his nephew, the Tsar Alexander II, had done Tsar 
something, as we know, 1 to “liberalize” the Empire — Alexan- 
he had emancipated the serfs, effected judicial reforms, jiss-’ 
established the zemstvos as agencies of local self-govern- 1881 : Re- 
ment, and planned to promulgate a constitution. 

Alarmed by the Polish revolt of 1863, however, Alex- Reac- 
ander II soon retreated from his advanced liberal tl0nary 
position, abandoning the “ Wester nizers” and joining the camp 
of the “Slavophiles”; 2 and during the latter part of his reign he 
proved the sincerity of his conversion by silencing critics of 
autocracy within Russia and by leading “holy” Russia into 
war against the Moslem Turks and in behalf of Orthodox Chris- 
tian Slavs in the Balkans. These activities were undoubtedly 
popular with a large majority of the governing classes in Russia — 
nobility, Orthodox clergy, military and civil bureaucracy — and 
also with many journalists and publicists. The peasant masses 
dumbly acquiesced, and the urban middle and lower classes, 
whatever dissent they may have expressed in conversation among 
themselves, generally refrained from expressing it in public. 
That there was some dissent and that it inspired the formation 
of revolutionary secret societies and found vent occasionally in 
acts of terrorism, was attested three years after the conclusion 
of the Russo-Turkish War by the hurling of a bomb which ended 
the career of the Tsar Alexander II (1881). 

The assassination of Alexander IT-elevated to the imperial 
Russian throne his son, Alexander 111^1881-1894), rough-hewn 
in mind and physique, devoid of polish and sentimen- Alexan- 
tality, glorying in the idea of being of the same rugged der in, 
character as the Russian peasantry, and thoroughly 
devoted to the principles of Slavophilism. His first Resolute 
acts as Tsar were to inflict summary vengeance upon Autocrat 
his father’s assassins and to proclaim to the world that “the 
Voice of God orders Us to stand firm at the helm of govern- 
ment with faith in the strength and truth of the Autocratic 
power, which We are called to consolidate and to preserve for 
the good of the people from every kind of encroachment.” In 
carrying out this program, Alexander III called to his assist- 

1 See above, pp. 256-260. 

2 On the “Westemizers” and the “Slavophiles,” see above, pp. 253-254. 
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ance, and retained throughout his reign in important govern- 
mental positions, two energetic men of like purpose with himself, 
Viatscheslaf Plehve and Constantine PobMonostsev. The 
Plehve fonder, a lawyer of Lithuanian stock and of university 

k ' ave training at Warsaw and St. Petersburg, who had 

entered the government service as a member of the department 
of justice, was entrusted with the direction of the state police; 
and so thoroughly did he organize the police throughout the 
Empire and so vigorously did he employ it to enforce obedience 
to the Tsar’s will that the reign of Alexander III was marked by a 
seeming lull in revolutionary propaganda. 

The practical work of Plehve was supplemented by the .counsels 
of PobMonostsev, an older man, who had been professor of law 
in the University of Moscow and court tutor to Alexander III, 
and who was now appointed to the influential and 
nostsev" lucrative post of “ Procurator of the Holy Synod, ” lay 
chairman of the governing body of the Russian Or- 
thodox Church. From this post he ordered the life and thought of 
Orthodox clergymen all over the Empire in strict accordance with 
the doctrines which he expounded in speech and publication and 
which endeared him to the Tsar. To him, parliaments were 
nothing but breeding-places of the most selfish and sordid 
ambitions; freedom of the press meant license to disseminate 
falsehood; secular education was both dangerous and immoral; 
limited monarchy was a “vain fancy,” and trial by jury “an 
invitation to the arts of casuistry.” “If all representatives of the 
people were saints,” wrote this apologist of reaction, “a parlia- 
mentary regime would be the very best kind of all; but as the 
morality of popular representatives is usually more than dubious, 
a parliamentary regime is the worst.” He concluded that the 
government of the Russian Empire must quarantine its subjects 
against revolutionary infection from the “West” and inculcate 
in them an unquestioning loyalty to “Eastern” traditions, to 
political Autocracy and religious Orthodoxy. 

Centralization of administration, with repression of “liberal” 
dissent, was one of the policies systematically pursued by Alexan- 
der HI and his chief ministers. He placed the previously autono- 
mous government of the peasant communities, or mirs, under 
the supervision of landed proprietors designated by the im- 
perial ministry. He abridged the authority granted by his 
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father to the provincial zemstvos and municipal dumas. The 
constitution of all these local assemblies he revised by Govern _ 
increasing the representation of nobles and officials mental 
and decreasing that of peasants and by excluding the Central- 
professional classes altogether; and over the acts of the 
“reformed” assemblies he strengthened the veto power of the 
imperial governors. He frowned upon secular schools- and upon 
popular education in general ; 1 over what elementary schooling 
there was he fortified the control of the state church; and over 
the curriculum and teaching staff of the universities his agents 
exercised a direct and drastic state control. He reenforced, 
likewise, the governmental censorship of publications, associa- 
tions, meetings, and even private correspondence. And guppres- 
for infractions of any of these repressive measures, the sion of 
police under Plehve were empowered to make arbi- Dissent 
trary arrests and mete out arbitrary penalties, while waste spaces 
of Siberia were made to share with insanitary fortress-prisons of 
European Russia as detention camps for thousands of “political 
offenders,” some “convicted” and others merely “suspected.” 

“Russification” was another of the policies pursued by Alexan- 
der III and his ministers. It represented an attempt to realize 
the cultural ideal of Slavophile Russian patriots, and u 
it involved repressive measures against any language 
other than the Great Russian and any religion other 
than Russian Orthodoxy. It was aimed primarily, of course, 
at the subject peoples in the Russian Empire, who were now per- 
force to abandon their distinctive national traditions and to 
become “good Russians,” obeying the Tsar, employing his 
speech, and adhering to his faith. Both PobMonostsev and 
Plehve were zealous agents of “Russification.” The latter di- 
rected the state police to break up public meetings and to ban 
publications which betrayed any nationalist sentiment at variance 
with the Great Russian. The former, in charge of 0f Dis _ 
ecclesiastical affairs, conducted a virtual persecution of sident 
Russian sectarians who dissented from the Orthodox Rehgl0tis 
Church , 2 and of “uniates ” in Lithuania and White Russia whose 


1 At the end of the reign of Alexander HI in 1894, the percentage of illiterates 
throughout the Russian Empire was from 50 to 90 in rural communities and from 
40 to 65 in urban centres — a higher average than in any other country of Europe. 

2 On the Russian Dissenters, see Vol. I, pp. 364, 317. 
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ancestors had been converted from Orthodoxy to Catholicism, 
and at the same time he oppressively interfered with the Cath- 
olic Church in Poland and neighboring western provinces and 
with the Lutheran Church in the Baltic provinces. The Tsar 
himself issued decree after decree, bidding his officials to extend 
the campaign of “ Russification ” in a dozen different ways. 

In Poland the harsh edicts of Alexander II following the sup- 
pression of the revolt of 1863 were now confirmed and rendered 
more harsh. The country’s secondary schools were wholly Rus- 
Of Dissi- sianized. Polish literature and even the Polish lan- 
dent Na- guage had to be taught to Polish children in Russian, 
tionalities p 0 j es were excluded from public office in Poland. F rom 
1885 to 1897 no Pole was permitted to sell land to a non-Russian. 
In White Russia and Lithuania, the “uniate” Catholics were 
discriminated against and their marriages and children were 
treated as illegitimate. In the Ukraine the Little Russian lan- 
guage was pronounced a “dialect,” and its use in printing, 
reciting, or singing was prohibited. In the Baltic provinces of 
Estonia and Latvia, Russian was prescribed as the official tongue 
in 1885, and simultaneously the approval of the Procurator of 
the Holy Synod was required for the construction of any Protes- 
tant church building; presently the use of German was forbidden 
in university lectures and even in private-school instruction, local 
law courts were suppressed, and German place-names were 
changed to Russian. 

Persecution of the Jews was a phase of “Russification.” The 
Russian Empire had some five million Jewish inhabitants, settled 
mainly in cities of Poland, Lithuania, the Ukraine, and Bessa- 
rabia, and marked off. from other citizens by religion, national 
traditions, and a peculiar language. 1 They were especially dis- 
Ajjti. liked because of their clannishness and their somewhat 
Jewish paradoxical reputation for making financial profits 
Measures anc j en g a gj n g j n revolutionary agitation; and Alex- 
ander HE, backed undoubtedly by widespread popular approval, 
instituted a series of repressive measures against them. In 1882 
he forbade Jews to acquire land. To keep them out of the liberal 
professions, he restricted the admission of Jews to secondary 
schools and universities, at first fixing their “quota” at ten per 

1 The Yiddish language, a German jargon intermixed with Hebrew words and 
written with Hebrew characters. 
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cent, and later reducing it to three per cent. In 1890 he promul- 
gated a sweeping decree against them: all Jews who lived in the 
interior of Russia were obliged to emigrate to the western prov- 
inces unless they should obtain individual licenses from the 
government; and in the districts where they were henceforth 
concentrated — the so-called Jewish Pale— they were forbidden to 
own or lease land and were kept in towns under governmental 
surveillance. What was still worse for the Jews, many govern- 
mental officials, taking their cue from the attitude of the Tsar 
and his chief ministers, gave free rein to the anti- Jewish prejudices 
of an ignorant and bigoted peasantry and townsfolk and toler- 
ated, if they did not incite, more or less organized anti-Jewish 
riots — pogroms — attended by plundering and burning and in 
some instances by massacre. From pogroms , as well as from 
repressive legislation, the Russian and Polish Jews suffered 
greatly; and, despite the efforts of the Tsar’s government to make 
them stay within the Empire, some 300,000 Jews emigrated from 
it in the single year 1891. Here was the beginning of large-scale 
immigration of Polish and Russian Jews into the United States. 

Alexander III was not so absorbed in combating liberalism and 
forwarding autocracy and “Russification” within his Empire as 
to neglect any opportunity to extend its territorial boundaries or 
to heighten its international influence. He pushed forward the 
conquest and occupation of Turkestan and its border _ 
states to the south. He established an effective mili- Expan- 
tary r6gime throughout the Caucasus. He laid the “ 
foundations for Russian supremacy in Persia. While 
preserving formal peace with his European neighbors, he was 
ever alert to advance Russian influence among the Slavic peoples 
in the Balkans and likewise within the Habsburg Empire of 
Austria-Hungary. Through his nephew who was Prince of 
Bulgaria, he sought to make this most recently created imperial 
Balkan state a dependency of the Russian Empire. Ambitions 
He tied the little state of Montenegro tightly to “ Europe 
Russia. He encouraged the development of anti-Austrian senti- 
ment in Serbia. He tolerated the subversive propaganda of Rus- 
sian Slavophiles among the Czechs, Ruthenians, and Yugoslavs of 
Austria-Hungary. And when it became clear to him that the 
German Empire was backing Austria rather than Russia in 
southeastern Europe, he heeded the anti-Teutonic agitation of 
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Slavophile publicists and grew cold to that intimate friendship 
which had endured between the Romanov dynasty of Russia and 
the Hohenzollem of Prussia ever since the days of Catherine the 
Great and Frederick the Great back in the eighteenth century. 

By 1890 Alexander III was prepared to welcome the lapse of 
any formal understanding with Germany and to enter into par- 
ticularly friendly relations with France. In his opinion, and in 
that of the majority of Russian patriots, an alliance between 
the chief Slavic nation and the chief Latin nation would have 
Alliance tlie tri P le advantage of curbing Teutonic pretensions 
with in Europe, strengthening Russia in her duel with Great 

France Bri tain for predominance in Asia, and opening up the 

money mark et of Paris for loans needful to the internal develop- 
ment of the Russian Empire and to the maintenance of its heavy 
armaments. The Franco-Russian alliance was negotiated in the 
last years of the reign of Alexander III, and probably the most 
distasteful thing about it to the autocratic Tsar of All the Rus- 
sias, and the most ridiculous to the world at large, was the 
necessity now incumbent upon him of standing at attention and 
lookin g pleased when the revolutionary Marseillaise was played. 

The death of Alexander III in 1894 did not change matters 
particularly. His son and successor, Nicholas II (1894-1917), 
Nicholas was a weak man, inclined to fatalism and religious 
n, 1894- mysticism, but with a streak of petty obstinacy char- 
Weak acteristic of weak men and with a special deference 
Autocrat to his wife, a neurotic, hysterical woman, who, though 
a granddaughter of Queen Victoria and quite English in upbring- 
ing, displayed in Russia an almost insane devotion to autocracy 
and the Orthodox Church. Nicholas II let it be known from the 
outset that he considered any lessening of the Tsar’s authority a 
“senseless dream.” He reposed the utmost confidence in PobS- 
donostsev and retained him as procurator of the Holy Synod until 
1905. He kept Plehve in office and promoted him in 1902 to the 
post of minister of the interior with almost dictatorial powers. 

For eleven years — from 1894 to 1905 — Nicholas II persevered 
in the policies which his father had developed. He maintained 
Continu- th e same centralization of administration, the same 
jty of repression of liberal dissent, the same arbitrary system 
. 0 laeb 0 £ arresting and punishing political offenders, the same 
foreign policies, the same “Russification.” In this last respect, 
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he eased, it is true, the persecution of Russian religious dissenters 
and softened the application of the laws against the Catholic and 
Protestant churches. Yet under his auspices the Armenian 
Church in the Caucasus was interfered with and despoiled; the 
legislation against the Jews was rigorously enforced, accom- 
panied by pogroms such as that at Kishinev in 1903 in which 
several thousand Jews were massacred and to which Plehve him- 
self was credited with being accessory; the imposition of Russian 
language and Russian schools was sternly continued in Poland, 
Lithuania, and the Baltic provinces; and to the grand-duchy of 
Finland, whose separate constitution and nationality even Alex- 
ander III had respected, Russification was now applied. In 1899 
Nicholas II substituted Russians for Finns and Swedes Russifi _ 
in the civil administration of the grand-duchy. He in- cation of 
traduced a Russian police. He conformed the Finnish Fialand 
army with the Russian. He prescribed that all Finnish legislation 
should be drafted by Russian ministers in conjunction with the 
secretary of state for Finland and that only such laws as con- 
cerned Finland alone should be submitted to vote of the Finnish 
parliament. Presently he appointed as secretary of state for 
Finland the most redoubtable protagonist of autocracy and 
Russification, Plehve. 

Nicholas II maintained, too, the Franco-Russian alliance, 
though he was peculiarly susceptible to the flattery and some- 
times to the advice of the personal letters which his “dear cousin 
Willy” of Germany regularly penned in English to “Nicky.” The 
Tsar liked to think of himself, in a dreamy mystical way, both as 
an avenger of the Slavs throughout the world and as a promoter 
of the peace of the world. It was Nicholas II who Nicholas 
convoked at the Hague in 1899 a great international It’s “Pac- 
congress for the limitation of armaments and the 
assurance of peace among all nations. 1 It was also Nicholas II 
who, in the pursuit of aggressive expansionist policies in the Far 
East, allowed the Russian Empire to break the peace and to drift 
into a bloody and fateful war with Japan. The Russo-Japanese 
War of 1904-1905 proved to be of unimagined significance for the 
Russian Empire and we shall say more about it presently. 

Meanwhile we must note a very important development which 
had been going on in European Russia during the reigns of 

1 See below, p. 748, 
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Alexander III and Nicholas II, at first unobtrusively, but by 
Industrial 1904 ver ^ c ^ ear ty- This was the development of the 
Revolu- Industrial Revolution. Not only in Poland, where 

there was already a good deal of industrialization, but 
also in other parts of European Russia, industrial and 
commercial activity quickened and multiplied. Coal fields and 
iron mines began to be extensively worked in the Ukraine and in 
the Urals. Oil wells began to be exploited in the Caucasus and 
about the Black and Caspian Seas. Factories became numerous 
in Kiev, in St. Petersburg, in Moscow. Shipping rapidly in- 
creased in the ports of Riga and Odessa and likewise in those of 
Vladivostok and Archangel. Between 1881 and 1904 the annual 
output of pig iron was quadrupled, reaching a total of three 
milli on tons and putting Russia in fourth place (after Great 
Britain, the United States, and Germany) among iron-producing 
nations. During the same period the annual output of coal 
multiplied sixfold, from three million tons to eighteen million. 
The number of factory operatives in the larger industries doubled, 
and the value of machine-made goods more than tripled. 

This phenomenal growth of Russian industry towards the close 
of the nineteenth century was due in part to a cheap and plentiful 
labor supply provided by the influx of ex-serfs and poverty- 
stricken peasants into the cities, 1 and in part to the loans of 
capital by foreign investors, especially French. With the aid of 
foreign capital and cheap native labor, railway construction was 
rapidly prosecuted in Russia, and railways stimulated trade and 
industry. In 1885 railway mileage within the Russian Empire 
totalled 16,000; in 1895, it was 22,500; in 1905, it was 40,500; 
and in 1913 some 51,000 were built or building. The trans- 
Siberian and trans-Caspian railways not only quickened the 
migration of Russian peasants to Siberia and the Far Eastern 
trade with China and Japan, but also brought to the Russian in- 
dustrial centres the petroleum of the Caucasus, the cotton of 
central Asia, and the minerals, timber, and foodstuffs of Siberia. 

The Russian Empire as a whole, we must remember, remained 
predominantly agricultural. In 1914 six-sevenths of its total 
population were engaged, directly or indirectly, in agriculture; 
and its industrial production was overshadowed by its production 

1 On the condition of the Russian peasantry emancipated from serfdom by Alex- 
ander II, see above, pp. 258-259. 
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of wheat and cattle. Nevertheless, the percentage of urban 
population had risen from a tenth in 1874 to a seventh in 1914; 1 
and a seventh of the total population of 130 million was not a 
small number. By this time the Russian Empire had one city 
of over two million inhabitants (St. Petersburg), another with 
almost two million (Moscow), and more than a hundred others 
with over fifty thousand each. The Empire had as many town 
dwellers as France and many more factory towns than Italy; 
and its industries were far from pygmies in comparison with 
French or Italian industries. . 

The development of Russian industry, with attendant machin- 
ery, factories, foundries, and big cities, served to increase the 
size of the middle classes and still more of the urban industrial 
proletariat, and hence to add to the difficulties of the Capital- 
autocratic government. Plehve did what he could to urban'* 
oppose the industrial development, contending that Proleta- 
it would create an urban society inimical alike to the nans 
autocracy and to the rural classes upon which the autocracy 
ultimately rested. But Plehve and his many Slavophile 
partisans were unable to check the newer economic Alarm* S 
and social tendencies; and in another Russian states- 
man of the time, Count Serge Witte, Russian industrialists, as 
well as Russian patriots, found a friend and champion. 

Witte was a native of Tiflis in the Caucasus, where his father 
(of Dutch extraction) was an imperial administrator. Educated 
at the University of Odessa, he was identified for a time with 
reactionary journalism, and then for a long time with Witte's 
railway construction and finance in southern Russia. Cham- 
Thus, while he was a staunch apostle of Slavophile oflndus- 
political conservatism, he became an interested advo- ■ trializa- 
cate of “Western ” commercial and industrial develop- tlon 
ment. Appointed head of the department of railways in the 
imperial ministry of finance by Alexander III, he was promoted 
to be minister of communications in 1892 and minister of finance 
in 1893. For ten years he retained this post under Nicholas II 
and used his official and personal influence with the Tsar to 
promote policies favorable to big business in Russia, policies of 
economic nationalism analogous to those which Bismarck had 
adopted in Germany. He sought to develop home industries by 
1 A third of the population of Russian Poland was urban at this time, 
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means of tariff protectionism and financial reforms. While en- 
couraging foreign investments, he gave bounties to domestic 
infant industries and imposed high customs duties on the im- 
portation of foreign manufactures. He stabilized the Russian 
currency and put it on a gold basis. He strengthened the state 
banks, rapidly extended the state system of railways, and, in 
keeping with the newer economic imperialism, fostered Russian 
expansion, commercial and capitalist as well as military and 
political, in Persia and Manchuria. At the same time Witte was 
anxious to increase the “efficiency” of Russian labor, and with 
this end in view he undertook to reduce drunkenness and pro- 
mote temperance by making the liquor business a state monopoly. 
He also provided for governmental mediation in labor disputes 
and for governmental regulation of mines and factories, and he 
prepared a plan for insuring workers against accidents. 

Witte’s policies elicited much criticism and opposition from 
reactionaries of the type of Plehve and Pobedonostsev. There 
Reac- was widespread complaint that he was sacrificing 
tionary agricultural to industrial interests and that his tariff 
tioa and protectionism was especially costly to peasants and 
Criticism workingmen; and, in substantiation of the latter com- 
plaint, evidence was adduced that in 1903 the retail price of 
cotton and sugar was almost three times higher in Russia than 
in Germany. Besides, there was the obvious fact that the in- 
dustrialization which Witte encouraged was being attended, just 
as Plehve had prophesied, by the growth of urban movements 
menacing to the traditional autocracy — liberalism among the 
bourgeoisie and socialism among the proletariat. 

In the circumstances, public criticism of the Tsar’s govern- 
ment and actual opposition to it, which, under the watchful eye 
and vigorous repression of Plehve and the state police, had lain 
dormant since the days of Alexander II, notably revived and 
spread in the first years of the twentieth century. One of the 
most curious features of the new criticism was the participation 
of many otherwise ultra-conservative land-owners and peasants 
in it. These had no thought of revolution, nor were they lacking 
in personal loyalty to the Tsar, but they were annoyed and 
angered by what they deemed the disproportionate emphasis 
which Nicholas II permitted Witte to put upon industry and 
commerce. To appease them Witte in 1902-1903 invited com- 
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mittees of the zemstvos, in which they were heavily represented, to 
recommend what reforms, particularly what agricul- Zemstvo 
tural reforms, should be undertaken by the Tsar. The 
result was that, of the seven hundred reports which ical Re- 
were accordingly submitted, four hundred found form 
some fault not only with Witte’s economic policies but also with 
the political system which had sanctioned such policies, and an 
appreciable number of the reports asked for national representa- 
tion in the government, freedom of the press, and guaranties of 
individual liberty. It was the blame heaped by Plehve and 
Pobedonostsev upon Witte for the hostility to autocracy implied 
in these reports that caused Nicholas II in 1903 to retire his 
distinguished minister of finance. The landed classes were glad 
to see Witte go, but the “liberal” element among them was only 
strengthened by the Tsar’s apparent determination to retain 
most of Witte’s policies. 

Nor were the bourgeoisie content with the merely economic 
measures which an autocratic government had taken in their 
behalf but which it might rescind as arbitrarily as it had dis- 
pensed with Witte. The growing class of merchants, factory- 
owners, and bankers came to believe that their security x> e vei 0 p- 
depended upon the limitation of autocracy and the ment of 
establishment of a constitutional government in which 
they would have direct say, and hence they swelled the Liberal- 
numbers and enhanced the influence of liberal, “West- ism 
ernizing” intellectuals. A group of these intellectuals began in 
1902 the publication of a paper called Liberation at Stuttgart in 
Germany; and in 1904 they organized a definitively liberal 
political party, the “Union of Liberators.” 

To complaints from the conservative land-owning class and to 
demands of the liberal bourgeoisie were added an extraordinary 
unrest among peasants and a notable development of extreme 
revolutionary movements among urban proletarians. Anarchi st 
The revolutionary anarchism which Michael Baku- Propa- 
nin 1 had preached in the middle of the nineteenth ganda 
century and the “mutual-aid” anarchism which Prince Peter 

Bakunin (18x4-1876) had been a Russian army officer until observation of 
Tsarist methods in Poland led him to resign from the service and to become a 
revolutionary. He derived his anarchism principally from Proudhon (see above, 
p. 109), but he infused it with a peculiarly atheistical and violent character. Baku- 
nin was less a theorist than a man of action. In the 1860’s and x87o’s, from Geneva 
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Kropotkin 1 championed in the latter part of the century were 
stealthily propagated in Russia and had no little influence on the 
formation of secret societies of extremely radical (and frequently 
unbalanced) intellectuals, workers, and peasants who had a 
penchant for conspiring against the government, assassinating 
its officials, and suffering martyrdom. 

More significant, however, was the penetration of the gospel 
of Karl Marx into Russia in the 1880's and its effect during the 

1890’s on the rise of two distinct revolutionary move- 
SocMism. ments. One of these was represented by the Social 
Sockd SSia: democratic party, formed in 1898, adhering to the 
Demo- precepts of Marxian Socialism in all their “Western” 
aratic rigidity, and securing disciples almost exclusively 

** 1 from among doctrinaires and urban workingmen. The 
other was the Socialist Revolutionary party, founded about 1900, 
which tried to adapt Marxian Socialism to the traditional com- 
munal life of the mass of Russian peasants; it advocated sociali- 
zation of the land and its distribution among those who actually 
So cialis t ti^ed ft- The Socialist Revolutionaries gained a large 
Revolu- following of peasants and idealistic intellectuals and 
tionary soon vi e d with middle-class Liberals and aristocratic 

Pat ty 

Constitutionalists for leadership in the demand for 
political and social reform in the Russian Empire. At first, the 
Social Democrats were not as numerous or as influential, and 
their split on a question of tactics in T903 into two quarrelling 
factions — a left-wing majority party (Bolshevik), and a right- 
wing minority party (Menshevik) — further weakened them, at 
least temporarily. 

Still another fruitful source of opposition to the existing regime 
in Russia was the intense nationalist reaction which the process 
of “Russification” aroused among its victims — Poles, Jews, 
Finns, Georgians, Armenians, and other subject peoples. These, 
resolved that they would not be Russified, were prepared to 

as his headquarters, he was constantly organizing and inflaming anarchistic groups 
of workingmen in France, Italy, Spain, and Russia. For the spirit and teachings 
of the man, see especially his God and the State (1882). 

1 Prince Kropotkin (1842-1921), a Russian nobleman and scholar, and for a time 
an army officer, became in turn a Liberal, a Socialist, and eventually an Anarchist. 
He was imprisoned in Russia from 1874 to 1876 and in France from 1883 to 1886. 
He advocated the development of a system of close but voluntary cooperation 
which should render government from above superfluous. See his Fields, Factories 
and Workshops (1899) and his Memoirs of a Revolutionist (1900). 
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cooperate with any Russian group that promised respite or 
relief from persecution. Many Jews drifted into the Social 
Democratic or the Socialist Revolutionary party. Dissi(Jent 
Many Poles made common cause with the “Libera- Nation- 
tors.” Georgians and Armenians supplied several 
leaders and sizeable followings to the Socialist Rev- tionary 
olutionaries. In the case of Finland, the native pop- 
ulation, whether Finnish or Swedish, joined with 
Russian liberals in demanding that the Tsar respect the Finnish 
constitution and cease his interference in the internal affairs of 
the grand-duchy. 

Against all these various forms of opposition and criticism, 
Plehve and other loyal agents of the autocracy kept up a tire- 
less and seemingly effectual fight. From 1900 to 1904 piehve’s 
Piehve’s “system” was in full swing throughout the ^|^ st 
Empire. Police search of private houses, suppression Revolu- 
of newspapers, and arbitrary arrests, jailings, and tion 
banishments were daily occurrences. Any person was liable to 
seizure and imprisonment who was merely suspected of harbor- 
ing anti-Russian, liberal, or socialist opinions. And the “system” 
might have gone on indefinitely, had not a foreign war super- 
vened — the Russo-Japanese War. 

Japan, anxious to put a stop to Russian advance in the Far 
East, particularly in Manchuria and Korea, went to war in 
February 1904. She had the advantage of naval supe- Russo _ 
riority, rapidity of mobilization, and relative prox- Japanese 
imity to the scene of hostilities. She also had the War > 
advantage of national unity and popular enthusiasm 1904 1905 
for the war. To the consternation of the Russian government 
and the surprise of the world at large, the Japanese won victory 
after victory. In May 1904 they drove Russian armies from 
the Korean border and north of Port Arthur. In July they 
destroyed Russian fleets venturing out from Port Arthur and 
Vladivostok. In September they forced the main Russian army 
back into Manchuria. In January 1905 they brought the long 
siege of Port Arthur to a successful issue. In February and 
March they won the protracted but eventually deci- 
sive battle of Mukden. In May 1905 they annihilated x>efeaT 
the last Russian warships, which had made a despair- 
ing voyage all the way from the Baltic Sea to the Sea of Japan. 
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By the treaty of Portsmouth (New Hampshire), in September 
1905, which was signed for the Tsar by Count Witte, Russia 
acknowledged her reverses by surrendering to Japan Port Arthur, 
the peninsula of Liaotung, and the southern half of the island of 
S akhalin , and by agreeing to leave Korea to Japan and Manchuria 
to China. 

Contributing immeasurably to the outcome of the Russo- 
Japanese War was the inability of the Russian government, on 
the one hand, to marshal ah its forces against far-away Japan 
while revolution was threatening it at home, and, on the other 
hand, to silence its domestic critics while it was losing battle 
after battle in foreign war. As one telegram followed another 
from the distant fighting front in Manchuria, admitting a suc- 
cession of Russian defeats, it was borne in upon the Russian 
people as never before that the autocracy must be responsible. 

Under it, officials were corrupt, generals incompetent, 
Unrest* 1 common soldiers needlessly sacrificed, national wealth 
wasted, and national honor stained. This feeling of 
national humiliation was manifest almost at the beginning of the 
Russo-Japanese War in a vague uneasiness throughout the coun- 
try, and presently, as the parties of criticism and opposition be- 
came more active and outspoken, in popular mutterings and 
disorder. In July 1904 Plehve, the most conspicuous symbol and 
most energetic agent of the autocratic regime, was blown to pieces 
Assassi- by a bomb. In November an informal assembly of 
nation of prominent members of local zemstvos and municipal 

Plehve dumas petitioned the Tsar to reform the political sys- 
tem by guarantying individual liberties, extending local self- 
government, and instituting a national parliament. 

Nicholas II ignored the petition and appointed General Tre- 
pov, a man of the same mold as Plehve, to head the police. But 
Trepov soon had his hands full. Middle-class Liberals held 
political banquets and delivered provocative speeches. Working- 
men staged political strikes at Moscow, Vilna, and other indus- 
trial centres. At St. Petersburg a procession of strikers, headed 
Revolu- by an Orthodox priest, Gapon by name, was fired upon 
tionary by troops on its way to present a petition to the Tsar, 
Sxjws 8 t b e “kittle Father”; and the resulting bloodshed 
earned for the day (January 22, 1905) the title of “Red 
Sunday.” In rural districts, bands of peasants wandered about 
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under Socialist Revolutionary leaders, pillaging and burning 
the mansions of noble landlords and country gentlemen. The 
Tsar’s unde, the Grand Duke Serge, was assassinated at Moscow 
in February 1905; and numerous other political murders ensued. 
Armed outbreaks occurred in Poland and in the Caucasus, and 
were put down only by vigorous action of Russian soldiery. 
The state railways could not be operated except under martial 
law. The universities were closed. 

Faced with growing disorder, the Tsar slowly and falteringly 
made concessions. Hoping to appease the subject peoples, he 
promised religious toleration, licensed the use of Polish Conces 
in private schools, and relaxed the enforcement of anti- s i 0 ns of 
Jewish legislation. Hoping to quiet the peasants, he re- ^ c ^°" 
mitted the arrears owing by them for their shares in 
the communal lands. Pressed by liberals, he consented to respect 
legal formalities in the trial of political offenders and to work out 
a plan for constitutional government. Then, after further hesi- 
tation and delay, and after further rioting in the country and 
pressure upon him, he announced in August 1905 that he would 
constitute a parliament — an imperial Duma — to counsel with 
the government in the making of laws. This he followed up, 
continually under pressure, by dismissing Pobedonostsev, 
Trepov, and other ultra-reactionary ministers, by summoning 
Count Witte to be premier of a new constitutional regime, and 
by issuing in October 1905 a kind of constitution in the form of a 
“manifesto.” The October Manifesto guarantied «o c tober 
personal liberties of conscience, speech, and associa- Moni- 
tion, established a moderately popular franchise for 
the election of the Duma, and clearly stated that Constitu- 
henceforth no law should be valid without the Duma’s Govem- 
consent. Subsequently Nicholas II was prevailed upon ment for 
to concede practically universal manhood suffrage for Russia 
Duma elections (December 1905) and to provide for a bicameral 
parliament by designating the Duma as the lower chamber and 
by transforming the old Council of State into an upper chamber, 
styled Council of the Empire, half of whose members should be 
named by the Tsar and half elected indirectly by certain privi- 
leged dasses (March 1906). 

Meanwhile, in November 1905, the Tsar was moved by a 
general strike in Finland to restore the autonomy of that grand- 
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duchy. The Finnish Estates General accordingly met at Helsing- 
fors in December 1905 — for the first time since 1899 — and 
proceeded to draft a “modem” constitution for Fin- 

Rfiston* 

tionof land, substituting for the medieval Estates General a 
Finnish single-chamber parliament chosen by universal suffrage, 
Autonomy £ ema j e ag we ^ as ma i ej with provision for proportional 

representation. This democratic constitution Nicholas II ratified 
in 1906 in his capacity as Grand Duke of Finland. 

In Russia, however, the great revolutionary wave of 1905 soon 
spent its main force and in 1906 began slowly but surely to re- 
Ebhin of ce ^ e ‘ The conclusion of peace with Japan in the 
Revolu- autumn of 1905 put an end to the series of disgraceful 
Tide 17 defeats abroad and enabled the government to utilize 
the army for the restoration of order at home. Then, 
too, after nearly two years of foreign war and domestic rioting, 
many Russians began to long for peace and quiet and for the 
economic advantages which public order would bring. More- 
over, the revolutionary elements commenced to disintegrate and 
Divisions to waste their strength in factional quarrels. Bolshe- 
Radical ^ Communists quarrelled with Menshevik Com- 
Revolu- munists, and both with Socialist Revolutionaries, 
tionaries Socialist Revolutionaries were distrusted by Liberals, 
and Liberals — professional men and zemstvo members — divided 
and disputed about the constitution and the policies which the 
Duma should pursue. 

A radical group of Liberals, organized as the Constitutional 
Democrats (popularly known as the “Cadets”) under the leader- 
ship of a professor of history, Paul Milyukov, refused to recog- 
nize the finality of the Tsar’s decrees and demanded that the 
first Duma should act as a constitutional convention and devise 
a form of government in which the Tsar should be a mere figure- 
Divisions ^ead and the whole administration should be entrusted 
among to a ministry responsible to parliament. Another 
“Cadets” S rou P’ ^ ie “Octobrists,” comprising more conserva- 
and tive Liberals, especially the zemstvo men, were content 
brists” to acce P t as definitive the Tsar’s “ October Manifesto,” 
with its provision for a Duma as a check upon, but not 
as a complete substitute for, the traditional autocracy. The 
Cadets thus stood for constitutional government based on the 
doctrine of popular sovereignty; the Octobrists, for constitu- 
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tional government based on the voluntary consent of a divine- 
right monarch. Generally, too, the Cadets favored concessions 
to the demands of subject peoples for cultural and political 
autonomy and suggested a federal form of government for the 
Empire, while the Octobrists were more influenced by Slavophile 
ideas and more inclined to approve of some “Russification.” 

In measure as the revolutionary elements in Russia disinte- 
grated and fell to quarrelling, the reactionary elements plucked 
up courage, closed their ranks, and prepared to do battle for the 
preservation of the autocracy, the large landed estates, Reac _ 
and all the traditional practices and policies of the old tionaiy 
r6gime. Such elements, made up of great nobles and Revival 
landlords, courtiers and bureaucrats, army officers. Orthodox 
clergymen, and Slavophile patriots, organized a “Union of the 
Russian People,” which early in 1906 inaugurated a counter- 
revolutionary movement. “Black bands,” or “black hundreds,” 
as the agents of the Union were popularly styled, engaged in 
reactionary terrorism, committing outrages against radical 
sympathizers and especially inciting mob violence against Jews. 
Leaders of the Union also exerted pressure on the Tsar to with- 
draw the concessions he had made, and Nicholas II showed him- 
self more amenable to pressure from this quarter than N j choIas 
from the other. In the decree of March 1906, by which n on Side 
he set up the Council of the Empire as the upper cham- £ f 0 Reac ' 
ber of the promised national parliament, he expressly 
excluded from parliamentary discussion the constitutional laws 
of the state, asserted the Tsar’s unrestricted control of army, 
navy, and foreign affairs, authorized the imperial ministers to 
promulgate laws when the Duma was not in session, and pro- 
vided that if the parliament should not approve the budget in 
any year, the government might continue in force the budget 
of the preceding year. Then in April Nicholas II dismissed from 
the premiership Count Witte, who was not much of a gtol , ^ 
Liberal but was quite distasteful to agricultural reac- prime 
tionaries, and appointed in his stead an old bureaucrat 
with Peter Stolypin, an energetic reactionary, in the 
strategic position of minister of the interior. In July, Stolypin 
was formally installed as prime minister. 

Stolypin repressed revolutionary agitation with a severity that 
resembled Plehve’s and treated quite cavalierly the Duma, which 
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had been elected and assembled at St. Petersburg in May 1906. 
The First ^he Cadet and Socialist Revolutionary majority in 
Duma the D uma proposed parliamentary control of the 

-Jits imperial ministry and a land reform looking to the 

a e ’ 190 expropriation of landlords and the partition of their es- 
tates by the peasants. Stolypin brusquely rejected the proposals, 
dissolved the Duma, and ordered new elections. Whereupon, 
some two hundred Cadet members of the Duma, in imita- 
tion of the celebrated meeting of dispossessed French deputies in 
the tennis court at Versailles in 17S9, 1 met at Viborg in Finland 
and drew up a manifesto calling on the Russian people to refuse 
taxes and military service to the Tsar’s government until it 
should respect the Duma. The Viborg manifesto produced but 
feeble response. Its authors were disfranchised, the Cadet clubs 
were dosed, the few attempts at insurrection were suppressed, 
and spedal courts martial, under orders from Stolypin, put many 
revolutionaries to death and banished many others. 

The opponents of autocracy, despite governmental interfer- 
ence at the polls, obtained a majority in the second Duma, which 
Second me t in March 1907. Again there was an impasse. 
Duma Again the government dissolved the Duma. This 
striction time;, however, Nicholas II issued a new “constitu- 
of Suf- tional law,” dearly intended to assure the election of 

frage, future Dumas which would not oppose the govern- 
1907 ment. The suffrage was elaborately restricted. The 
provinces of central Asia were disfranchised altogether. The 
representation of Poland, Siberia, and the Caucasus was greatly 
reduced. The electoral districts were so delimited as to swamp 
the votes of radically inclined cities with the votes of conserva- 
tive rural communities. And by means of a dass system of 
voting, akin to Prussia’s, 2 greater weight was given to landlords 
than to other dasses in Russia. 

The new electoral arrangements operated as Nicholas EE and 
Stolypin intended. The third Duma, chosen in October 1907, 
was composed mainly of landlords with a sprinkling of bourgeois 
capitalists and intellectuals. The overwhelming majority, made 
up of Conservatives and Octobrists, were quite resigned to the 

1 See Vol. I, p. 600. 2 See above, p. 138. 

Note. The picture opposite, “Peasant Bargemen of the Volga,” is from a painting 
by a popular Russian artist, Ilya Repin (1844-1930). 
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maintenance of the Duma as a purely consultative body; and even 
the Cadet minority were willing to abandon obstructionist tactics 
and to play the r61e of polite critics. Outside the Duma, So- 
cialist Revolutionaries and Social Democrats and the disaffected 
subject nationalities persevered in opposition, but «consti- 
they no longer terrified the government as they had tutionai 
recently done nor swerved it from its purpose of ^de^Au- 
maintaining the autocracy. The revolutionary up- tocratic 
heaval of 1905 had subsided, and the only apparent Tsar ” 
outcome, aside from the democratic reform in Finland, was a 
slightly altered form of imperial government, appropriately de- 
scribed in the official almanac of 1907 as “a constitutional 
monarchy under an autocratic tsar.” 

From 1907 to 1914 the Russian government and administra- 
tion seemed to have slipped back into the old grooves. The Duma, 
it is true, was suffered to remain, and in some notable instances 
its advice was accepted. Certain moderate land reforms were 
effected. A scheme of workingmen’s insurance was adopted. 
Elementary education was extended under the supervision of the 
Orthodox Church. But in general the government led and the 
Duma followed. Indeed, Stolypin was as really free of 
parliamentary dictation and as determined to maintain ^ff n t ion 
the system of reaction as Plehve had been. He re- 
pressed revolutionaries, and imprisoned or banished suspects. He 
enforced the laws against the Jews and sponsored new legislation 
against the Poles. He meditated fresh assaults on the autonomy 
of Finland. The dagger thrust of a Jewish lawyer in a theatre 
at Kiev removed Stolypin in September 1911, but not the r6gime 
which he represented and faithfully served. This went on, 
though in the hands of men less competent and probably less 
honest. 

Meanwhile the Tsar was growing ever more mystical, ever 
more responsive to his wife’s fancies. The emotional Tsarina, in 
turn, sought providential guidance from a strange as- 
sortment of religious fanatics and charlatans, the most Sfc S omt m 
notorious and sinister of whom was Rasputin. This un- 
tutored Siberian peasant, with powerful physique and magnetic 
personality, and with a dubious reputation for saintliness, was 

Note. The portrait of the Tsar Nicholas II, opposite, is from a painting by the 
Russian artist, Valentine Syerov (1865-1911). 
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presented at court in 1907 and soon contrived, through faith- 
cure treatments of the Tsar’s sickly son and heir, to 

aspu m 0 kj. a i n a p S y C hical domination over the Tsarina. She 
came to regard him as a loved friend and divine counsellor, and 
to ensure that no important governmental appointment should 
be made, or policy adopted, without his approval. In the direc- 
tion of policy Rasputin was usually but a tool of extreme reac- 
tionaries, although the most unexpected persons were named to 
the highest offices through his favor. 

The best efforts of the reactionary statesmen of Russia were 
expended on restoring the Empire’s international prestige which 
Efforts to had been so badly damaged by the Russo-Japanese 
Intfrna War. In 1907 was negotiated a friendly understanding 
tinnai ' with Great Britain, which had the effect of supple- 
Prestige menting the Franco-Russian Dual Alliance with a 
Triple Entente. Then in 1910, following Austria-Hungary’s 
annexation of Bosnia-Herzegovina, Serge Sazonov, a brother- 
in-law of Stolypin, was entrusted with the conduct of foreign 
affairs. Meanwhile, the government undertook a needful rc- 
Militaiy organization of the Russian army, planned an addi- 
Prepara- tional network of strategic railways (to be completed 
faons in 1917), approved the construction of a new and 
powerful navy, and in 1913 secured the sanction of Tsar and 
Duma for lengthening the term of service in the infantry. It 
was apparent that Russia, repulsed in the Far East, was pre- 
paring to resume an ambitious policy in the Near East. 1 

When the storm of world war broke in August 19x4, the Tsar 
Nicholas II, deigning to convoke and appear in person before 
the Du m a, testified to “the tremendous outburst of patriotic 
sentiment, of love and loyalty to the throne, which, like a tem- 
pest, traverses our entire land,” and went on to declare, “Not 
only are we defending the dignity and honor of our country, 
but we are also fighting for our Slavic brothers, the Serbs, our 
co-religionists and kinsmen, and at this moment I behold with 
joy how the union of all the Slavs with Russia is being forcefully 
and unremittingly carried to completion.” But the government 
that helped to make the war did not remain to end it. As the 
Russo-Japanese War had served to shake the Tsar’s throne, so 
the vaster World War would serve to topple it. 

1 On Russian foreign policy, see below, pp. 769-779. 
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5. THE OTTOMAN EMPIRE AND THE BALKAN STATES 

In spite of territorial losses to which it had been repeatedly 
subjected from 1774 to 1878, the Ottoman Empire was still, at 
this latter date, a truly imperial domain. 1 In Europe it stretched 
across the Balkan peninsula from the Adriatic to the Black Sea, 
including Albania, Macedonia, Thrace, and, of course, the ancient 
imperial capital of Constantinople. In Asia, it reached Extent of 
from the Aigean Sea to the Persian Gulf and from the ottoman 
Black to the Red Sea, embracing Anatolia, Meso- ®^ irein 
potamia, Syria, Palestine, and coastal Arabia. Between 
Europe and Asia it owned most of the iEgean islands, including 
Crete, and in northern Africa the provinces of Tripoli and 
Barca (Cyrenaica). In addition to these outright possessions the 
Ottoman Empire still preserved a nominal suzerainty over 
Bosnia, Herzegovina, and Novibazar (now administered by 
the Habsburg Empire), over Bulgaria (now under a prince of 
its own) and Bulgarian Eastern Rumelia (with a Christian 
governor), over Cyprus (now governed by Great Britain), 
and over Egypt (since 1866 under a practically independent 
ruler). 

Yet this Empire extending into three Continents was no longer 
the menacing and awe-inspiring Great Power which it had been 
back in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. For A second- ' 
more than a hundred years it had palpably been de- Rate 
dining in strength and prestige, until now it was quite Power 
outranked by at least six European states (Britain, Germany, 
France, Italy, Russia, and Austria-Hungary), and fear of what 
it might do to Europe was lost in the prospect of what Europe 
could, and in all likelihood would, do to it. 

In an age when the Industrial Revolution was profoundly 
affecting most other European countries, increasing the size 
and taxable wealth of their populations, promoting Economic 
the consolidation and democratizing of their govern- Back- 
ments, and enabling them to strengthen their arma- wardness 
ments, the Ottoman Empire remained exceptionally backward 
in economics and politics and material force. Relative to its 


l On the losses of 1878, resulting from the Russo-Turkish War, see above, 
pp. 265-268. On earlier losses, see Vol. I, pp. 377-378, 379-381, 704-708, 782-785, 
and the present volume, above, pp. 250-251, 256. 
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territorial extent, or to the population of most other European 
Powers, the population of the Ottoman Empire was sparse and 
practically stationary, hardly exceeding twenty-five million 
between 1878 and 1914 and depending almost wholly on agricul- 
ture, much of which was of a primitive sort. There was some 
important growing of grain, cotton, and tobacco, and some 
si gnifican t production of wine and opium, but in a compara- 
tively small foreign trade imports greatly exceeded exports. 1 
Altogether the population of the Ottoman Empire was not only 
sparse but poor, and utterly unable to furnish the increment of 
financial resources requisite to keep the country in step with the 
political and military progress of populous industrial nations. 

Then, too, in an age when most of the Great Powers of Europe 
were national states, commanding the enthusiastic loyalty of 
their do min ant, peoples, the Ottoman Empire still harbored the 
anomalous religio-military imperialism of a much earlier period. 
Its emperor — the Sultan — was not merely a secular autocrat 
A Non- hhe the Russian Tsar. He was also both a Turkish 
National tribal chieftain and the “caliph,” a kind of honorary 
State pope, for all orthodox (Sunnite) Moslems throughout 
the world — in Arabia and Africa, in British India, in Russian 
Turkestan, in the Dutch East Indies. As Sultan, his sway was 
based on his “tribesmen,” the Ottoman Turks, who constituted 
a compact and fairly homogeneous population in Anatolia (Asia 
Minor) and who supplied him with the majority of his civil and 
religious administrators and, what was of prime importance, 
with the backbone of his army. But the Turks were only a 
minority of the inhabitants of the Empire as a whole, 2 and they 
were slow to develop the nationalism which became characteristic 
of Europe in the nineteenth century. They, and their “chief- 


1 The value of the foreign trade in 1905-19 06, for example, was 220 million 
dollars, of which 140 million represented the value of imports, and 80 million, of 
exports. Of the imports, 35 per cent were from Great Britain and 20 per cent from 
Austria-Hungaiy, while of the exports 32 per cent were to Great Britain and 25 
per cent to France. Foreign loans were required to maintain the “balance of 
payments.” 

2 Of the 25 million inhabitants of the Ottoman Empire, barely 10 million were 
Turks (and of these only one and a half million resided in Europe), the other 15 
million consisting of Arabs, Armenians, Kurds, Greeks, Yugoslavs, Albanians, 
Gipsies, and Jews. In religion, approximately 50 per cent of the entire population 
were Moslem; 41 per cent, Orthodox Christian; 6 per cent, Catholic Christian; and 
the remaining 3 per cent, Oriental Christian or Jewish. 
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tain” too, were Moslem first, and Turkish afterwards, and less 
inclined to nationalism than to localism or imperialism. As 
Moslems they were subject to the law of the Koran, which for 
them therefore, and likewise for their fellow Arab and Albanian 
Moslems within the Empire, was the law of the state. As heirs, 
moreover, to the medieval Byzantine Empire as well as to the 
medieval Moslem Caliphate, they clung to political ideas and 
practices which had been abandoned and almost forgotten by 
the modem peoples of western Europe. 

The Turkish idea of empire was the military and social pre- 
dominance of one tribal nation over several other tribal nations 
without destroying the entity or the distinctive culture of any 
of the latter. This idea the Ottoman Sultans had translated 
into practice, not only by giving Turkish Moslems a generally 
privileged status in the army, the landholding, and the lucrative 
tax collecting of the entire Empire, but also by granting to non- 
Moslem elements in the Empire a specially privileged Millets 
position as “millets,” religious and national groupings, and Capit- 
each being endowed with the right to observe its own ulations 
religion and customary law and to manage its own internal 
affairs. Thus the millets were states within the state, and as 
long as they respected the supreme authority of the Sultan, 
paid proper homage to their Turkish and Moslem overlords, 
and dutifully bore the burden of taxation imposed upon them, 
they might freely exercise a considerable autonomy. 1 In addi- 
tion to the millets, and in accordance with the principle 
underlying them, the privilege of the so-called “capitulations” 
had been granted to foreigners sojourning in the Ottoman Empire 
of being tried in courts of their own under their respective 
national laws. 

Such a backward, old-fashioned regime was bound to experi- 
ence extraordinary difficulties, internal and external, in attempt- 
ing to survive alongside the industrial nationalist Europe of the 
nineteenth and twentieth centuries. The Sultan Abdul Hamid II 
(1876-1909) had begun his reign by making a pretence at “mod- 

l The legally recognized millets in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries 
were the Latin (or Catholic), the Greek (or Orthodox), the Catholic Armenian, 
the Gregorian Armenian, the Syrian, and the Chaldsean, Maronitc, Protestant, 
and Jewish. Each of the millets had an important politico-ecclesiastical head — 
the Greek Patriarch, the Grand Rabbi, the Armenian Patriarch, etc. — who exer- 
cised wide administrative and judicial powers. 
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ernizing” the Ottoman Empire; he had promulgated a liberal 
constitution of the current Western type. But so vociferous was 
Sultan the opposition of ardent Moslems to any such novel 

Abdul substitute for the venerable traditions of the Empire, 

Hamid H anc [ so temperamentally arbitrary was the Sultan him- 
self, that the constitution of 1876 was promptly “suspended,’’ 
and for more than thirty years it remained a dead letter. Then, 
too, far more seriously, Abdul Hamid early in his reign had 
Threats tried by force to put down insurrections of Bosnians 
g gg ingt and Bulgarians within the Empire and to halt Russian 
Ottoman aggression from without. But the resulting Russo- 
tegnty Turkish War of 1877-1878 only brought into lurid 
light the strength and the many-sided character of the forces 
operating against the integrity and the very existence of the 
Ottoman Empire. 

First was the force of foreign ambition and aggression, the 
vaulting desire of European Great Powers to profit politically 
and financially from the weakness of the Ottoman Empire. 

, Russia took territory from the Empire in 1878, and 

si'on of the only way by which the Sultan could keep her from 

Powers taking more was to invoke the outside aid of Great 
Britain and Austria-Hungary and to pay a price to 
each: Cyprus to the former, Bosnia-Herzegovina and Novibazar 
to the latter. Furthermore, the Sultan had to agree, by the peace 
treaty of 1878, to collaborate with the Great Powers on a pro- 
gram of “reforms,” whose execution would be almost certain 
to arouse the hostility of his own Turkish subjects and yet the 
failure of whose execution would afford foreigners a chronic ex- 
cuse for intolerable interference. Besides, the public finances of 
the Ottoman Empire, already in confusion, were so completely 
disordered by the Russo-Turkish War that in 1881 the Sultan 
was obliged to place them under the direction of a commission 
of foreign bankers. And this in turn not only mortgaged heavily 
the income of the Turkish treasury and added greatly to the 
taxation and hence to the unrest within the country, but also 
put foreign capitalists, particularly those of Britain, France, and 
Germany, in a strategic position to obtain profitable concessions 
of trade and investment for themselves and to clinch the strangle- 
hold of their several governments on the economics as well as 
on the politics of the Empire. 
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A second disrupting force was the development of nationalism 
among the subject peoples of the Ottoman Empire. This had 
been operating in, the European provinces of the Em- 2 Na _ 
pire since the opening of the nineteenth century. It had tionalism 
produced revolts of Greeks, Serbs, Rumanians, and 
latterly Bulgarians, and had eventuated in the estab- 
lishment of a national Greek state in 1832 and now in 1878 in 
the enforced recognition by the Sultan of the complete independ- 
ence of Rumania, Serbia, and Montenegro, the full autonomy of 
Bulgaria, and the partial autonomy of Eastern Rumelia. None of 
these states was satisfied with the settlement of 1878, and what 
each had gained only heightened its ambition to draw to itself 
fellow nationals who were left under Ottoman rule. Hence from 
each proceeded an increasingly inflammatory propaganda of 
publications, armed bands, and secret societies, inciting the 
Serbs of Macedonia, the Bulgarians of Macedonia and Thrace, 
the Greeks of European Turkey and also of the Aegean islands 
and the coast cities of Asia Minor, to be content no longer with 
the out-moded "millets” but to rebel against the Sultan and to 
realize their national destiny by union respectively with Serbia, 
Bulgaria, and Greece. 

Such nationalist incitement could not be confined to the 
Christian Balkan peoples. It proved contagious, and was pres- 
ently communicated to Armenians, to Albanians, 3 p;ging 
and even to the Arab populations of Syria, Mesopo- Nation- 
tamia, and Hejaz. Nor were the Turks wholly im- 
mune. Some of their intellectuals, attending the Asiatic 
universities in France or Germany, or otherwise Sub l ects 
coming into contact with “Western” civilization, were thereby 
infected with nationalism, but most Turks caught it while at- 
tempting to suppress subject peoples feverish with it. The 
more the Greeks and Serbs and Armenians insisted that they 
were equal or superior to the Turks, the more the Turks 
sought to put them in their proper inferior place. The more 
violent the former grew, the more vindictive became the 
latter. Massacres, which had been infrequent and sporadic 
while the Ottoman Empire embraced Moslems and Christians, 
became common-place in the nineteenth century when the 
Empire comprised a variety of self-conscious and self-seeking 
nationalities. 
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The Sultan Abdul Hamid II, with no little skill and cunning, 
managed to stave off the seemingly inevitable dissolution of 
the Ottoman Empire. He played off one Great Power 
Hamid ’s against another, and one Balkan state against another. 
Policies: At first he relied mainly upon Great Britain to check 

OAOne” 8 Russian aggression. Then in turn he utilized French 
Threat jealousy of Britain and Austrian fear of Russia. Even- 
mother tually he came to regard Germany as the most depend- 
able prop for his Empire; Germany seemed to be 
comparatively disinterested, at least politically and territorially, 
and she was strong enough to serve as a counterpoise to either 
Russia or Britain. So the Sultan employed German army officers 
to reorganize his army and German financial experts to advise him 
on matters affecting the treasury. He welcomed somewhat the- 
2 Look atrical visits of the German Emperor, William II, 
ingto ” to Constantinople in 1889 and 1899. He granted 
German to German bankers important economic concessions, 
including the construction of a great railway across 
Asiatic Turkey from the Bosphorus to Bagdad and the Persian 
Gulf (1899). At no time, however, did Abdul Hamid put all his 
eggs in one basket. While he was seeking German aid for the 
economic development of Anatolia and Mesopotamia, he was 
favoring British interests in the Persian Gulf, allowing French 
companies to build railways in Syria, and inviting contributions 
from the Moslem world for the construction of a “native” 
railway to far-away Hejaz, to the Moslem holy cities of Mecca 
and Medina. His constant care was to foster jealousies and 
enmities among the Great Powers to the end that if one of them 
should lay violent hands upon the Ottoman Empire some other 
would rush to its defense. 


In respect of internal affairs Abdul Hamid employed trickery 
and cruelty to uphold his absolute power, to get rid of political 
3. utiliz- enemies and disloyal army officers, to promote the 
ingTer- centralization of administration, and to overcome the 
ronsm disaffection or rebellion of subject nationalities. 
Through a system of delation and espionage which he elaborated, 
and through a kind of terrorism which his swift cruel punish- 
ments caused, a semblance of loyalty was maintained in the 
Turkish army and among the Moslem population. And when 
Christian peoples grew too restive and threatened open revolt, 
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he slyly encouraged fanatically Moslem tribesmen, Kurdish or 
Albanian, to fall upon them and engage in massacre. 

Despite all the precaution and cleverness of the Sultan, de- 
spite the paralyzing mutual jealousy and rivalry of the Great 
Powers and the Balkan nations, the disintegration of contin- 
the Ottoman Empire proceeded apace. In 1882 Great uousDis- 
Britain, already in occupation of Cyprus, effected a Son 1 of*" 
military occupation of Egypt and established a virtual Ottoman 
protectorate over that nominal dependency of the Empire 
Ottoman Empire. 1 In 1885 the Bulgarians in Eastern Rumelia 
drove out their Turkish governor and secured the incorporation 
of their partially autonomous province with the fully union of 
autonomous principality of Bulgaria, which thereby Eastern 
was almost doubled in size and likewise in potential ^th Bul- 
menace to the Empire. In 1896 the Greeks in Crete garia, 
revolted, and the next year in their behalf the kingdom 1883 
of Greece went to war with the Ottoman Empire. This time, the 
Sultan’s army put up a stiff fight: it overwhelmed the Greek 
army on the mainland and advanced on Athens. Gr£eco _ 
Whereupon the “protecting Powers” of Greece — Turkish 
Russia, Britain, France, and Italy — intervened and 
ended the Graeco-Turkish War. Greece had to pay a Cretan 
war indemnity and consent to a “rectification” of her Autonomy 
northern frontier advantageous to the Ottoman Empire. Yet 
though Greece was not permitted to annex Crete, the Ottoman 
Empire practically lost it; it was to enjoy autonomy under the 
protection of the four Great Powers, and these named a son of 
the Greek King as its governor. The Cretan demand for closer 
union with Greece led to another insurrection in 1905 and to 
another intervention by the protecting Powers, who still insisted 
on retaining the fiction of the Sultan’s suzerainty over the island 
but conceded that its governor should be appointed by the 
Greek government and its militia should be drilled and com- 
manded by Greek army officers. 

Meantime, in the 1890’s, nationalist agitation had become 
violent among the Armenians. There were minor riots 
in 1892 and a rebellion in 1894. The rebellion was ty^stion 1 
ruthlessly suppressed by Turkish arms and Kurdish 
ferocity. Kurds and other furious Moslems slaughtered at least 

‘See above, pp. $‘8-519. 
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100,000, and perhaps 200,000, Christian Armenians. The Great 
Powers expostulated with the Sultan, but obtained only one of 
his facile promises that “reforms” would be instituted. No real 
reform was forthcoming, however, nor could it be in the circum- 
stances of excited Armenian nationalism and aroused Moslem 
fanaticism. Henceforth the surviving Armenians were more 
bitter than ever against the Ottoman Empire, and public opinion 
in Europe, outside Germany, more solidly arrayed against the 
Sultan’s government. 

During the first decade of the twentieth century, domestic as 
well as foreign criticism of the Sultan’s government reached 
unprecedented proportions. It affected Moslems as well as 
Growing Christians, Asiatic provinces as well as European, and 
Domestic created a widespread revolutionary unrest. In part it 
ofSul- Sm was a sign of the nationalist spirit which was begin- 
tan’s ning to take possession of the Turks and a herald of 
Regime ^ com j n g 0 f a spirit not only to Albanians along 
the Adriatic but also to Arabs in Mesopotamia, in Hejaz, and in 
Syria. In part it was a reaction against a government which 
permitted foreigners to exploit the country and put intolerable 
financial burdens on its own subjects, and yet which could not 
preserve order at home or prevent the loss of territory and pres- 
tige abroad. In part, also, it was an outcome of the closer contacts 
which railway construction — one of the most notable achieve- 
ments of Abdul Hamid’s regime — enabled the peoples of the 
Ottoman Empire to develop with one another and with western 
Europe. Whereas the total railway mileage of the Empire in 
1885 was only 1,250, most of it being in the European provinces, 
it amounted in 1908 to 4,400, of which almost three-fourths 
were in Aria, serving to carry “Western” ideas as well as 
commodities to Angora and Damascus and Mecca, Aleppo and 
Bagdad. 

In Albania, the Sultan’s officials encountered new resistance 


to the collection of taxes and the enforcement of imperial law. 
Rising ^ Macedonia, they could hardly cope with the in- 
Turkish tensifying agitation and the multiplying filibustering 
Nat ional- expeditions of Serbs, Bulgarians, and Greeks. In 
Arabia they despaired of reestablishing order. In 
Syria and in Mesopotamia, they faced a mounting popular 
opposition. And among Turks themselves— the traditional 
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mainstay of the Empire and the Sultan — voices were raised in 
support of such “Western” novelties as nationalism and lib- 
eralism. 

One of the most respected of Turkish statesmen, Kiamil Pasha, 1 
had reached the conclusion that the Ottoman Empire should be 
constitutional and liberal after the British model. Kiamjl 
For urging the adoption of such a policy he had been Pasha 
retired from the office of chief minister (“grand liberals 
vizier”) in 1896, but around him gathered a size- 
able party of enlightened “liberal” Turks. More radical than 
Kiamil Pasha — and more nationalist — were a group of compara- 
tively young men, the “Young Turks” as they were popularly 
styled, who formed secret societies and spread clandestine prop- 
aganda, especially within the Turkish army, preparatory to a 
revolution which should transform the Ottoman Empire into a 
national state whose whole population would be infused with a 
common patriotism and a common desire for “progress.” One of 
the most active “Young Turks” was Enver Bey, an E 
army lieutenant stationed at Salonica, who with fellow Bey and 
officers there organized the strongest and most famous ^j^ oun S 
of the revolutionary societies, the. so-called “Commit- 
tee of Union and Progress.” Another interesting “Young Turk” 
was Mustafa Kemal, a native of Salonica and a graduate of its mil- 
itary school, who, banished to Damascus for political activity, 
founded in Syria in 1905 another secret society, called “Father- 
land.” Subsequently Kemal returned secretly to Salonica and 
federated the “Fatherland” society with the larger “Union and 
Progress.” 

In July 1908 the Committee of Union and Progress, headed 
by Enver Bey and assured of adequate army support, executed 
a military coup at Salonica. It proclaimed in force “Young 
the long-suspended constitution of 1876 and threat- Turk^ 
ened the Sultan with deposition if he should offer tionof 
resistance. Abdul Hamid II, thoroughly frightened, I 9 ° 8 
made haste to accept the new order. He endorsed the “restora- 
tion” of the constitution. He decreed abolition of censorship 

1 Kiamil Pasha (1832-1915), an Egyptian by birth and a soldier by training, was 
taken into Ottoman governmental service in 1861, He was governor successively 
of Jerusalem, Beirut, Kossovo, and Aleppo; grand vizier from r88i to 1887, and 
again in 1896; governor of Smyrna from 1896 to 1908; and then grand vizier in 
1908 and again in 1912-1913. He was a warm admirer of Great Britain, 
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and espionage. He called the liberal Kiamil Pasha to be the 
first grand vizier of the constitutional regime. Only a few 
Establish- P ersons attempted open opposition, and they were 
mentof speedily despatched. In December 1908 a duly 
tionaf* 11 " elected parliament met at Constantinople and began 
Govern- to debate proposals of general reform. 
ment By this time , however, the Empire was in tumult. 

Fighting broke out in Albania between revolutionaries and reac- 
tionaries, Kurdish troops in Asia revolted against the liberal gov- 
ernment and committed fresh depredations against the 
Disorder Armenians, mutinies occurred in Arabia and Mesopo- 
tamia, and among the Christian nationalities in 
Macedonia conditions were anarchical. A sharp cleavage ap- 
peared, moreover, between the liberal Grand Vizier and the 
nationalist Enver Bey; and, to cap the climax, Austria-Hungary 
and Bulgaria took advantage of the internal difficulties of the 
Ottoman Empire to detach territories from its suzerainty and to 
impair still more its external prestige. In October 1908 Austria- 
Austrian Hungary proclaimed the end of Ottoman sovereignty 
Aggres- over Bosnia and Herzegovina and the incorporation of 
Bulgarian those provinces with the Dual Monarchy. 1 Simul- 
independ- taneously the autonomous Prince of Bulgaria de- 
ence dared the complete independence of his country 
(induding Eastern Rumelia) and assumed the title of King. 
Helplessly though haltingly the Turkish government acquiesced 
in what it could not prevent and for comparatively small linan- 
dal indemnities surrendered Bulgaria and Bosnia-Herzegovina 
without a struggle. 

Affairs were obviously going from bad to worse, and at Con- 
stantinople the differences between Liberals like Kiamil Pasha 
and Nationalists like Enver Bey were being complicated by 
reactionary intrigues on the part of the Sultan Abdul Hamid. 
At length in April 1909 Enver and the Committee of Union and 
Deposi- Progress, with the support of the army, executed a 

Abdul second coup. This time Abdul Hamid II was deposed 

Hamid and imprisoned, his mild elderly brother was made 

1909 nominal Sultan with the title of Mohammed V 

(1909-1918), the liberal cabinet of Kiamil Pasha was supplanted 

1 As a sop to Turkish pride, Austria-Hungary handed back to the Ottoman 
Empire the other province of Novibaaar which she had been occupying since 1878. 


Austrian 
Aggres- 
sion and 
Bulgarian 
Independ- 
ence 
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by a Young Turk ministry, and the parliament was transformed 
into a National Assembly. 

From 1909 to 19x8 the government of the Ottoman Empire 
was practically a military dictatorship of the Young Turk Com- 
mittee of Union and Progress, in which Enver Bey Young 
(soon promoted to the dignity of Enver Pasha) was Turk Dic- 
the most vigorous and influential figure. The central tatorslll P 
purpose of the Young Turks was to regenerate the Empire by 
nationalizing it, and to nationalize it they believed they had to 
make it Turkish. So they prescribed Turkish as the official 
language of the Empire, planned a system of Turkish national 
schools, and proclaimed that henceforth the Turkish army would 
be based on the principle of compulsory service for all citizens — 
Arabs equally with Turks, and Christians equally with Moslems. 
They had the existing army fn back of them and used it to enforce 
their will, not only on disaffected minorities, but also on the 
National Assembly. Nevertheless, the attempt to Attempted 
“Turkify” the Ottoman Empire proved disastrous. “Turkifi- 
There were altogether too many non-Turks to be ofO°tto- 
“Turkified,” and the non-Turks were now too nation- manEm- 
alistic themselves. Moslem Arabs in Asia as well as pure 
Christian peoples in the Balkans resented the Young Turk regime, 
especially its efforts to force them into the army. The more 
they were forced, the more they prepared to resist. In the case 
of the Balkan peoples, resistance was ever more actively abetted 
by kinsmen in the adjacent states of Greece, Serbia, Montenegro, 
and Bulgaria. And the more resistance the Turkish government 
encountered, the more interference it invited from abroad. 

In September 1911 Italy suddenly announced her intention of 
appropriating the Ottoman provinces of Tripoli and Cyrenaica 
in northern Africa. The Young Turk government Turco 
replied with a resolute declaration of war and des- Italian 
patched Enver Pasha to organize and conduct the de- War > 

v 1011*1012 

fense of the provinces. But the ensuing hostilities 
involved a double loss for the Empire. Not enough Turkish 
forces could be supplied to prevent Italy from despoiling the 
Empire in Africa, and yet enough were sent across the Mediter- 
ranean to encourage the Balkan nations to attempt a spoliation 
of the Ottoman Empire in Europe. For before the Turco-Italian 
War was concluded, the Balkan War of 1912-1913 began, and 
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from this issued the World War of 1914-1918. In other words, 
the Ottoman Empire, under Young Turk leadership, was almost 
continuously at war for seven years, from 191:^01918. It was 
the death- throe of the Empire. 

Postponing a more detailed account of the Tripolitan and 
Balkan Wars, we may now turn our attention to developments 
Develop- in the several Balkan states between 1878 and 19x2. 
Balkaif begin with Greece, which, it will be remembered, 

States) had obtained her formal independence in 183 2, 1 a 
1878-1912 new royal dynasty in 1863 in the person of King 
George I,* and in 1864 a new constitutional democratic govern- 
ment. 3 The actual operation of parliamentary government was 
handicapped by inexperience of the masses and by factionalism 
and political corruption of the leaders, but despite political and 
Greece financial difficulties the * country made noteworthy 
under progress, intellectually and materially, in the latter 
George I, p ar t 0 f the nineteenth century. Agriculture, on which 
1 3-1913 a i most three-fourths of the population depended, was 
promoted, and the production of olive oil, currants, wine, and 
grain considerably augmented. At the same time, a thousand 
miles of railway were built; a hundred factories sprang up at 
Athens; and Greek merchant vessels secured a gradually increas- 
ing portion of the carrying trade of the eastern Mediterranean. 

The kingdom of Greece, as it existed from 1832 to 1913, em- 
braced but a minority of the Greek nationality. The majority 
were still under Ottoman rule — in Epirus, Macedonia, Thrace, 
at Constantinople, in Smyrna and other towns along the sea- 
coast of Asia Minor, in the .Egean islands and Crete. The 
Ionian Islands, which Great Britain had acquired in 1815, were 
turned over to Greece in 1864, 4 and Thessaly was ceded by the 
Ottoman Empire in 1881. 5 In 1897, as we know, Greece made 
an effort to wrest Crete from the Empire. The effort failed of 
Venizeios its immediate purpose, but it brought to the fore an 
National* outstanding Greek patriot and statesman, Eleutherios 
Unifica- Venizeios. Venizeios, a Cretan by birth, had been a 
tion leader of the revolutionary movement for the union 
of Crete with Greece, and was largely responsible for the managc- 


1 See Vol, I, pp. 705-707, 782-785. 

2 See above, p. 256. 

3 See above, p. 277* 


4 See above, p. 2 $ 6 . 
6 See above, p. 268. 
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ment of the island’s autonomous government which issued from 
the war of 1897. By 1910 his popularity was so great in the 
kingdom of Greece that King George I, somewhat against his 
own personal wishes, was impelled to invite Venizelos to the 
mainland and to entrust him with the premiership of Greece. 
Venizelos reformed the Greek government, improved its finances, 
effected a reorganization of its army and navy, and negotiated 
with Serbia and Bulgaria a Balkan League against the Ottoman 
Empire. He thus prepared Greece, internally and externally, 
just as Cavour had prepared Sardinia, or Bismarck had prepared 
Prussia, for wars of national unification. 

The Rumanian provinces of Moldavia and Walachia had been 
accorded autonomy in 1856 and permitted in 1862 to form the 
united principality of Rumania. 1 In 1866, its native prince 
was deposed and in his place, with the consent of the Rumaaia 
Great Powers, a member of the German family of under 
Hohenzollern-Sigmaringen was installed as Prince ^harles^l, 
Charles I. 2 Then in 1878, as an outcome of the Russo- 1 1914 

Turkish War and the Congress of Berlin, the principality was 
recognized as a completely independent state, and in 1881 it was 
designated a “kingdom,” Prince Charles I becoming King 
Charles I and crowning himself with a steel crown wrought from 
Turkish cannon captured at Plevna. 3 

This kingdom of Rumania, like the Greek kingdom, was 
ambitious to extend its sway over the large portion of its own 
nationality that dwelt outside its restricted frontiers. Unlike 
the Greeks, however, the “unredeemed” Rumanians were not 
confined to the Ottoman Empire. There were villages of them, 
the so-called Kutzo-Vlachs, scattered here and there through- 
out Macedonia, but far more numerous were the p roblem 
Rumanian populations of the Russian province of Bes- of Ru- 
sarabia, the Hungarian principality of Transylvania, N ational 
and the Austrian crown-land of Bukovina. In other Unifica- 
words, the problem of national unification confronting 1100 
Rumania was much more complex than that facing Greece; the 

*See above, pp. 198 note, 203. 

2 This family was related to the HohenzoUem Kings of Prussia and German 
Emperors, Charles I of Rumania was a brother of that Prince Leopold of Hohenzol- 
lem-Sigmaringen whose candidacy for the Spanish crown in 1870 had been the 
pretext for the Franco-Prussian War. See above, pp. 210-21 1, 

8 See above, p. 263, 
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latter would have to reckon with the Ottoman Empire, the former 
with the Russian and Habsburg Empires also. 

In the circumstances, Rumania, though militantly nationalist, 
was not single-minded about foreign policy. Some of her states- 
men thought she should ally herself with Russia, forget about 
Bessarabia, and concentrate upon obtaining Bukovina and Tran- 
sylvania from Austria-Hungary. Others thought she should ally 
herself with Austria-Hungary, forget (for the time being) about 
Bukovina and Transylvania, and concentrate upon regaining 
Bessarabia from Russia. These latter statesmen were in the 
ascendancy from 1881 to 1914. They were favored by pre- 
ponderant public opinion, which had been rendered bitterly 
anti-Russian by the Tsar’s insistence on appropriating Bessarabia 
for himself in 1878, and by the Hohenzollern King Charles I 
(1881-1914), who by family tradition and training was doggedly 
pro-German and hence pro-Austrian. In 1883 Rumania concluded 
a secret alliance with Austria-Hungary and thus became a satel- 
Ruma lite of the famous Triple Alliance of Austria-Hungary, 
nia? Alii- Germany, and Italy. For the next thirty years Ger- 
ance with man i n fl ue nce was dominant in Rumania. The political 
institutions of the country were modelled after Prus- 
sia’s, with a parliament elected by a class system of voting which 
assured to the well-to-do upper classes the complete control of 
the government. Prussia’s military system was likewise imitated, 
so that Rumania possessed the largest, and presumably the most 
efficient, army of all the Balkan states. 

During the reign of Charles I, Rumania made noteworthy 
economic progress. Agricultural production was stimulated by 


Economic ^ ^ ntro ^ uct ^ on °f modern farm machinery and the 
Develop- development of accessible foreign markets in indus- 
trialized Austria and Germany. Rumania, with her 
rich black soil, rose to high rank among the grain- 
growing countries of the world. Simultaneously, through in- 
vestment of foreign capital, began the profitable exploitation of 
the country’s rich mineral resources, its coal and especially its 
petroleum. Some factories were established; and the first rail- 


way, a short line opened in 1869, was the forerunner of the 


2,100 miles of railway owned by the Rumanian state in 1913. 

The mass of Rumanian peasantry did not share proportion- 
ately, however, in the wealth which accrued to foreign investors 
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or to domestic landlords and middle men. Rumania was a coun- 
try chiefly of large landed estates, whose owners were pligllt of 
very reluctant to countenance any social or political Rumanian 
reform which might endanger their own economic Peasantry 
interests, and very prone to deflect peasant criticism from them- 
selves to the considerable number of Jews who dwelt in the 
towns of Rumania and constituted a large part of her trading 
and money-lending class. This economic situation, in combina- 
tion with traditional religious fanaticism, resulted in the partic- 
ularly virulent anti-Semitism which characterized Rumanian 
society and politics during the era. 1 But anti-Semitism was only 
one symptom of poverty and unrest among the Rumanian peas- 
antry. Emigration was another, and periodic rioting was still 
another. In vain the governing classes made minor concessions — 
confiscating the landed property of the Orthodox monasteries 
(1864), and arranging for the sale of public lands to the peasants 
(1889). In 1907 an agrarian insurrection assumed alarming pro- 
portions, and only with difficulty was it put down by the army. 

Between the Rumanians at the north and the Greeks at the 
south, the central Balkan territories were inhabited by Slavic- 
speaking peoples. All of these might be termed Yugoslavs — 
that is, “Southern Slavs” — in contradistinction to the “Eastern 
Slavs” (Russians) or “Western Slavs” (Poles and Czechoslo- 
vaks). Conventionally, however, the term “Yugoslav” was 
confined to the Southern Slavs in the western half of «yugo- 
the Balkan peninsula : Serbs in Serbia and Montenegro Slavs ” : 
and in the Banat of Hungary and in the western Croats 
Macedonian provinces of the Ottoman Empire, Croats and 
in the Hungarian crown-land of Croatia, and Slovenes slovenes 
in the Austrian province of Camiola. The remaining Southern 
Slavs, in the eastern half of the Balkan peninsula, were cus- 
tomarily styled “Bulgarians” rather than “Yugo- 
slavs.” Such a distinction was justified on the ground 
that the linguistic differences between “Yugoslav” 
and “Bulgarian” were greater than between Serb and Croat, 

1 Rumania had agreed by the treaty of Berlin (1878), as a condition of her 
national independence, to grant full religious toleration and to admit Jews to civil 
and political equality with other inhabitants. Subsequently, however, the Ruma- 
nian government, backed undoubtedly by public opinion, practically nullified the 
agreement. Only a very few of the quarter million Rumanian Jews were granted 
citizenship or permitted to vote or hold office. 
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though it should be borne in mind that in religion, in written 
language, and in culture Serb and Bulgarian were much more 
akin than was either to Croat or Slovene. Serbs and Bulgarians 
aimi[ . alike were Orthodox Christians, used the Greek alpha- 
ofSerbs bet, and derived their historic civilization from the 
and Bui- “East.” Croats and Slovenes, on the other hand, were 
ganans Catholic, employed the Latin alphabet, and belonged 
culturally to the “West.” For centuries, moreover, Serbs and 
Bulgarians had been subject to the Ottoman Empire, while 
Croats and Slovenes had been included in the Habsburg Empire. 

In the nineteenth century, the cleavage between Serbs and 
Bulgarians became more marked as each people grew nationalist, 
erected a state of its own, and aspired to territorial expansion at 
National the expense of the other. In the case of the Serbs, two 
Cleavage independent states were erected: Montenegro and 
SerfoTand Serbia. Montenegro, or “Black Mountain,” near the 
Bulga- Adriatic, was a very diminutive state, which had long 
rums been governed in a patriarchal fashion by native 
princes and whose full independence of the Ottoman Empire 
was finally acknowledged by the treaty of Berlin in 1878. 1 
The Prince of Montenegro at the time was Nicholas I (1860- 
1918), a rude but often benevolent despot of the fighting type 
Monte- an d something of a poet withal. He was a warm 

negro admirer of Russia and a firm friend of the Tsar. He 

Nicholas intrigued sometimes with Serbia and sometimes against 

I, x86o- Serbia in order to effect a union of the Serbs under his 

1918 own rule. In 1905 he granted a democratic constitu- 

tion, and in 1910 he assumed the title of King in place of Prince. 
His state was small in area and population, but its hardy moun- 
taineers constituted a remarkably patriotic fighting force. 

Serbia, the larger and more important of the two Serb states, 
had been autonomous since 1830 and became an independent 
Serbia principality in 1878. 2 It was a country of peasants, 
backward, even primitive; and it was long a prey to 
the rivalry of opposing claimants to its throne and to the inter- 
ference of jealous foreign Powers in its internal affairs. The rivalry 
was between the partisans of the family of Karageorge, the 

1 See above, pp, 262, 263, 263* 

2 See Vol. I, pp. 707-708, 782, 784*755, and the present volume, above, pp. 263, 
265. 
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original peasant leader of Serbian rebellion against the Otto- 
man Empire, and partisans of the family of Milos Dyiiastic 
Obrenovid, the soldier who had secured autonomy for Feud in 
Serbia. The latter were in power from 1817 to 1842, 
when they were replaced by the former, and again from 1859 
to 1903, though the relatively long sway of the Obrenovic dy- 
nasty was punctuated by occasional insurrections of the Kara- 
george faction and by two brutal assassinations — one in 1868, 
and .the other in 1903. This constant dynastic feud not only 
kept Serbia in a disorderly condition but also tended to make 
Serbia a kind of football in the game of international politics 
and intrigue between Russia and Austria-Hungary. If an Obre- 
novic prince was pro-Austrian, his Karageorge rival was likely 
to be pro-Russian. 

The Prince of Serbia during the Russo-Turkish War of 1877- 
1878 was Milan Obrenovid, a man of some natural talents and 
of notoriously scandalous life. He was passionately Serbia 
addicted to personal pleasure and likewise to the exer- 
rise of autocratic power. Pro-Austrian by inclination, obre- 
he was especially angered by Russia’s greater solicitude novie 
for Bulgaria than for Serbia in the peace settlement of 1878, and 
in 1881 he formed a close secret alliance with Austria-Hungary. 
In 1882, with Austrian backing, he transformed his state from a 
principality into a kingdom; and in 1885 he utilized Bulgaria’s 
annexation of Eastern Rumelia as the pretext for going to war 
with his Slavic neighbor. The Serbo-Bulgarian War Sert)0 _ 
of 1885 was a series of victories for Bulgarian arms, Bulgarian 
and Serbia would have been utterly crushed had not War of 
Austria-Hungary intervened and stopped the war. 

The result was that Serbia passed more completely under the 
tutelage of the Habsburg Empire, and King Milan lost what- 
ever popularity he had hitherto commanded in Serbia. To 
defray the expenses of his ill-starred war against Bulgaria, he 
had to impose the most burdensome taxes; and in a last effort 
to regain popular approval he promulgated in 1889 a liberal 
and democratic constitution. Two months later he abdicated in 
favor of his young son, Alexander I (1889-1903). 

Alexander’s reign was even more troublous than Milan’s had 
been. The new King was quite as despotic as his father; he set 
aside the constitution and ruled through favorites and intrigue. 
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He alienated tlie extreme nationalist party — now intent upon in- 
corporating the Yugoslav provinces of the Habsburg Empire with 
Serbia Serbia— by adhering to the alliance with Austria- 
Alexander Hungary; and when, towards the close of his reign, he 
Obie^ M suddenly expressed pro-Russian sentiments, he was 
novic deemed whimsical and insincere. Then, too, he alien- 
ated a large part of the nation by his mad infatuation with an am- 
bitious elderly woman of unsavory reputation, Draga Masin, by 
his mar riage with her, and by the favors he showered upon her 
relatives. A group of army officers, members of a secret society 
Dynastic known as the “Black Hand,” conspired with the Kara- 
tion°of- george Action to overthrow the Obrenovid dynasty. 
1903 in In June 1903 the conspiracy eventuated in the murder 
Serbia 0 f King Alexander, Queen Draga, and some fifty of 
their mini sters and attendants, and in the accession to the blood- 
stained throne of Serbia of the grandson of Karageorge, Peter I 
(1903-1921). 

Ring Peter’s accession marked a turning-point in Serbian 
history. It definitively ended the Obrenovic dynasty and hence 
the feud which had impaired the internal unity and strength of 
Serbia the nation. With equal definitiveness, it ended the 
under subservience of Serbia to Austria-Hungary and thus 
Peter I g ave f ree re i n to the development of a Serbian national- 
ism in harmony with Russian desires and zealous to make the 
kingdom of Serbia the centre and core of a Yugoslavia which 
should embrace not only all Serbs still under Ottoman rule but 
also all Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes in the Habsburg Empire. 
King Peter was very much of a soldier-patriot, and also some- 
thing of a democrat in manner and inclination. He restored the 
democratic constitution of 1889 and chose his ministers from the 
majority party — the ultra-patriotic Radical party — in the parlia- 
ment. The leader of this party, and the statesman on whom the 
King mainly relied, was Nicholas Pasi£, an engineer who had 
been educated in Switzerland, an ardent patriot, able and un- 
PaSE and scrupulous. While the King devoted his chief ener- 
Nalonaf g^ es to ann y reform, Pasi£ reorganized the national 
Unifica- finances at home, encouraged nationalist propaganda 
tion abroad, and negotiated alliances with other Balkan 
states. The way was prepared for expanding Serbia, first at the 
expense of the Ottoman Empire, and second at the expense of 
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Austria-Hungary. The Austro-Hungarian annexation of the 
Serb-speaking provinces of Bosnia-Herzegovina in 1908, which 
Serbia was then unable to prevent, served only to intensify anti- 
Austrian feeling among the Serbs and to quicken the determina- 
tion of the Serbian government to seek territorial compensation, 
as soon as possible, wherever it might be found. 

The Bulgarians, who comprised the Slavic population in the 
eastern half of the Balkan peninsula — and a majority of the 
Slavic population throughout Macedonia — had been promised a 
comprehensive national state of their own by the treaty of San 
Stefano between Russia and Turkey in 1878, but the ensuing 
Congress of Berlin, fearful lest the projected Bulgaria should be a 
mere appendage of the Russian Empire, seriously reduced its 
territory and split what was left into two states: the autonomous 
“principality of Bulgaria,” and the semi-autonomous “province 
of Eastern Rumelia.” The sop to Russia was that a Bulgaria 
nephew of the Tsar Alexander II, Alexander of Batten- under 
burg, was chosen to preside over the principality. For 
a time, this Prince Alexander was obediently pro- der, 1879- 
Russian. In accordance with his uncle’s dictation, he 1886 
suspended the democratic constitution which Bulgarians had 
devised and appointed Russians to high office in his army and civil 
administration. Presently, however, he tired of Russian tutelage 
and decided to put himself at the head of those Bulgarian patriots 
who resented any foreign interference whatsoever. In 1883, conse- 
quently, he defied the Tsar by dismissing his Russian officers and 
advisers and establishing constitutional government. Then in 
1885 a revolt of Bulgarians against the Ottoman government in 
Eastern Rumelia enabled him to incorporate this province with his 
principality; and when Serbia attempted to seek “compensation ” 
from him, his Bulgarian army roundly trounced the Serbian army. 

Unfortunately for Prince Alexander, there was delay in getting 
the Ottoman Sultan and the Russian Tsar to agree to Bulgaria’s 
annexation of Eastern Rumelia, and when Alexander abjectly 
appealed to the Tsar for assistance, a group of impatient and 
infuriated Bulgarian nationalists forced him to abdicate (1886). 
In selecting as his successor (1887) Ferdinand of Saxe-Coburg, 
a clever German prince, related to the reigning fa m ilies in Great 
Britain, Belgium, and Portugal, 1 the Bulgarian parliament 

1 See the genealogical table at p. 489. 
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angered the Russian Tsar still more. For several years the Tsar 
treated Ferdinand as a usurper and connived at military conspir- 
Bulgaria acies against him. Nevertheless, Ferdinand clung to 
IterdLnand t* 110116 ’ an d with the aid °* a resolute and patri- 
ofSaxe? otic prime minister, Stefan Stambolov, he gradually 
Coburg strengthened his position both inside and outside 
Bulgaria. Eventually Stambolov became so dictatorial that he 
was forced out of office and assassinated (1895), but by this time 
Ferdinand was so firmly entrenched in power that the Russian 
Tsar finally recognized him as rightful ruler of Bulgaria. Some 
years later, in 1908, Ferdinand, with the connivance of Austria- 
Bulgarian Hungary and the permission of Russia, utilized the 
independ- opportunity afforded him by the “ Young Turk ” revo- 
ence, 1908 j ut j on w ithin the Ottoman Empire to sever the 
nominal bonds between Bulgaria and the Empire and to elevate 
himself from the status of an autonomous Prince to that of an 
independent King. 

In the meantime neither Ferdinand nor his patriotic subjects 
had forgotten the Greater Bulgaria which had been projected in 
1878. Macedonia and Thrace, still within the Ottoman Empire, 
contained a large number of persons who spoke Bulgarian dialects, 
and therefore, according to Bulgarian nationalists, those regions 
should be united with Bulgaria. For many years, however, such 
Problem a prospect seemed remote. The Great Powers would 
garian" not agree to Bulgarian aggrandizement on a large scale, 
National and the Bulgarian army alone was considerably smaller 
Expansion anc [ we aker than the Ottoman army. Besides, Greece 
and Serbia had designs of their own on Macedonia or Thrace or 
both, and they were resolved that their fellow nationals in those 
regions should not be subjected to Bulgarian rule. There were, 
in truth, no hard-and-fast lines between Serbs and Greeks and 
Bulgarians within Macedonia. Villages of one nationality were 
interspersed with villages of another, and some Macedonians 
really did not know whether they were Bulgarian or Serb. In the 
circumstances propagandists and marauders from Bulgaria came 
face to face in Macedonia with agitators and armed bands from 
Serbia or Greece. The result was chronic disorder and occasional 
massacre throughout the European provinces of the Ottoman 
Empire and bitter rivalry and enmity among the Balkan states. 

The revolution of 1908-1909 within the Ottoman Empire, the 
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deposition of Sultan Abdul Hamid II, and the seizure of power by 
the “Young Turks,” with their determination to reform and 
nationalize the Empire, paved the way for at least a Turkish 
temporary change in the traditional relationships of Revolu- 
the Balkan states — a change from quarrelling among 
themselves to cooperating against a common foe. For to Balkan 
the more the Young Turks tried to “Turkify” the ^°°P era ' 
Christian peoples of Macedonia and Thrace, the more 
the several Balkan states perceived the advantage of united 
resistance. Then, in 1911, the outbreak of the Turco-Italian War 
seemed to provide an excellent opportunity for the Balkan states 
to act. Italy was despoiling the Ottoman Empire in Africa. Why 
should not they despoil it in Europe? If they warred together 
they could put a larger army in the held than could the Empire. 

King Ferdinand of Bulgaria was the prime mover in creating 
the Balkan League. Satisfying himself that Austria-Hungary 
would not oppose him, he tactfully employed the good Tlie 
offices of Russia to persuade Pasic and King Peter of Balkan 
Serbia to form an alliance with Bulgaria in March ■ League 
19x2, and shortly afterwards he negotiated with Venizelos a 
similar Graeco-Bulgarian alliance. Thus concerted action against 
the Ottoman Empire was arranged for by Bulgaria, Serbia, 
and Greece, with Montenegro acceding, and between Bulgaria 
and Serbia a tentative division of the spoils was outlined. North- 
ern Albania and the extreme western part of Macedonia would 
go to Serbia; the rest of Macedonia and Thrace would First 
pass to Bulgaria; and the Russian Tsar would be Balkan 
invited to arbitrate any differences that might arise. 

Feverish military preparations ensued throughout the Turkey, 
Balkans, the Albanians rose in revolt, and in October 1912-1913 
19x2 a declaration of war by tiny Montenegro was the signal for 
joint attack of all the Balkan allies on the Ottoman Empire. 

The Empire made heroic efforts to overawe and overcome the 
allies. The liberal statesman, Kiamil Pasha, reinstalled as grand 
vizier, obtained an express pledge from the Great Powers that 
they “would not permit any modification of the territorial status 
quo in European Turkey.” The Turkish army was mobilized, 
and Enver Pasha and other officers were summoned from Tripoli 
to Thrace. And, to concentrate all its energies in the Balkans, 
the Ottoman government terminated the Italian war by signing 
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the peace-treaty of Lausanne (October 1912), formally ceding 
Tripoli and Cyrenaica to Italy and allowing Italy to occupy 
and a dminis ter twelve of the iEgean islands, the so-called 
Dodecanese, pending the final withdrawal of Turkish forces from 
Tripoli. 1 

Despite frantic endeavors, the Turks proved unequal to the 
emergency. To the surprise of the Great Powers, and even of the 
Balkan alli es, Ottoman resistance all but collapsed. While Serb 
and Greek armies were capturing Salonica and Monastir and over- 
running Macedonia almost at will, the Bulgarians were investing 
Adrianople and hammering the main Turkish army back through 
Victory of Thrace to within a few miles of Constantinople. In 
Balkan December 1912, less than two months after the begin- 
League 0 f the war, the Ottoman government sued for 

peace, and peace negotiations were opened at London under the 
auspices of the Great Powers. 

The negotiations were interrupted in January 1913 by a 
frenzied revolution at Constantinople which overthrew the pacific 
Kia.mil Pasha and put the bellicose Enver Pasha in the saddle. 
But the resumption of hostilities brought no consolation to the 
Turks. In March Adrianople capitulated to the Bulgarians, and 
in April Scutari, the last Turkish stronghold on the Adriatic, 
surrendered to the Serbs. Finally, in May 1913, even Enver 
Pasha consented to accept the peace terms of the 

Tfaafrr /vf * x 

London Balkan allies as amended by the Great Powers and 
incorporated in the treaty of London. The Ottoman 
Empire thereby formally yielded all its European territory except 
Constantinople and a narrow strip along the Dardanelles and the 
Sea of Marmora. 

It was one thing to despoil the Ottoman Empire, and quite 
another thing to divide the booty. Here, the greed and mutual 
jealousy of the Balkan allies came into full play, and were further 
stimulated by conflicting policies and ambitions of the Great 
Powers. The triumph of the Balkan allies against the Turks was 

1 The Turco-Italian War of 1911-1912 had been confined to irregular but fierce 
fighting in Africa between an Italian military expedition on the one side and the 
Turkish garrisons and native tribesmen under the leadership of Enver Pasha on the 
other, and to an Italian naval expedition in the Aegean. Italy, after obtaining title 
to Tripoli and Cyrenaica (Barca) by the treaty of Lausanne, gave them the collec- 
tive title of "Libya.” The difficulty which Italy experienced in establishing order 
in Libya gave her an excuse for retaining the Dodecanese. 
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generally interpreted as a gain for the prestige of Russia and 
correspondingly as a blow to the prestige of Austria-Hungary 
and Germany. An enlarged pro-Russian Serbia would be 
particularly menacing to the continuing integrity conflict- 
of the Habsburg Empire with its large Yugoslav ipg Ambi- 
population in Bosnia and Croatia. Consequently Balkan 
the Austro-Hungarian government was determined to League 
prevent Serbia from reaping the fruits she expected ^ ong 
from her victory over the Turks. In this determi- Great 
nation, Austria was backed by Germany and Italy and Powers 
opposed by Russia and France. For a time it seemed likely that 
a vast world war would immediately issue from the Balkan War, 
but a compromise was shortly arranged by the Great 
Powers. Serbia was allowed to expand southward, ofTibania 
but she was barred from the Adriatic by the erection 
of an independent state of Albania, over which a German 
prince would rule and in which Italy would have a privileged 
position . 1 

But thereby, if a world war was staved off, another Balkan 
war was precipitated. For Serbia, deprived of the portion of 
Albania promised her in her treaty of alliance with Bulgaria, 
demanded “compensation” in that part of Macedonia which 
had been tentatively allotted to Bulgaria. This demand King 
Ferdinand was encouraged by Austria-Hungary and pressed by 
his own army-chiefs to refuse. In vain the Russian Tsar at- 
tempted to arbitrate between Bulgaria and Serbia. Both were 
unbending, and, complicating their feud, a bitter quar- second 
rel developed between Bulgaria and Greece over the Balkan 
disposition of Thrace. In June fighting began between 
Bulgaria on one side, and Serbia and Greece on the Bulgaria, 
other; and soon the latter were reenforced by Rumania 1913 
and the Ottoman Empire. Rumania was fearful of being over- 
shadowed by a Greater Bulgaria and desired to expand her own 
territory if the other Balkan states were expanding theirs, while 
the Turks perceived an opportunity to regain at least a portion of 
what they had lost by the treaty of London, especially the city of 
Adrianople. 

1 In 1914 Prince William of Wied ascended the shaky throne of Albania, but his 
reign was abruptly terminated by the outbreak of the World War, and he lied to 
Germany. Italy’s grip on Albania was not so easily loosened. 
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This second Balkan War was as brief as it was sorry. Within 
the single month of July 1913 the Turks recaptured Adrianople 
while armies from Rumania, Greece, and Serbia invaded Bul- 
garia and closed in upon Sofia. Unable to elicit any assistance 
from the Great Powers, who could not agree among themselves 
as to what should be done, King Ferdinand bowed to the inevi- 
Defeat of table and early in August concluded with the other 
Bulgaria Balkan states the treaty of Bucharest. Thereby the 
Treaty of spoils of the previous war were distributed. To Serbia 
Bucharest was assigned the greater part of Macedonia, including 
the towns of Istib and Monastir. To Greece were allotted Crete, 
southern Epirus, southern Macedonia (including Salonica), and 
a section of western Thrace (including Kavala). To Bulgaria 
was left a bit of Macedonia (including Strumitsa) and the 
region of central Thrace down to the Aegean, though she was 
forced to cede her northeastern territory of Dobruja to Rumania 
and subsequently to relinquish Adrianople to the Ottoman 
Empire. 

Altogether, the two wars of 1912-1913 served to enlarge the 
territory and population of the several Balkan states. Serbia 
_ increased her area by 82 per cent, Greece by 68 per 

meat of cent, Bulgaria by 29 per cent, and Rumania by 8 per 

States* cent - re S ards P°P u l a ti° n i Rumania now had a total 
of about seven and a half million, Bulgaria, Greece, and 
Serbia about four and a half million each, Montenegro some half 
million, and the newly created state of Albania approximately 
three-fourths of a million. The Ottoman Empire preserved in 
Europe an area barely equal to Albania’s and a population less 
than half as numerous as Bulgaria’s or Serbia’s. The Empire, 
to be sure, still held intact its Asiatic provinces, but national- 
ism was already promoting the same sort of disruptive process in 
Mesopotamia, Syria, and Hejaz as had already occurred in Mac- 
edonia and Thrace. 

The Balkan Wars also served to intensify the nationalism and 
stimulate the predatory ambitions of the several peoples and 
Stimula- governments involved. The Bulgarians, embittered 
by the knowledge that they had contributed most to 
Nation- the defeat of the Turks and yet had gotten least from 

alism it, were doubly eager to avail themselves of any oppor- 

tunity to take revenge on Serbia and to appropriate Macedonia 
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for themselves, and in the circumstances it was but natural that 
King Ferdinand should seek a close alliance with Austria-Hun- 
gary and Germany and even with the Turks. The Turks, too, 



Southeastern Europe, 1914 
Compare with maps on pages 266-267, above. 


became rapidly more nationalist. Enver Pasha tightened his 
dictatorship, speeded up the process of “Turkiiication,” and 
cemented the military and economic alliance with Germany. 
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Most ominous, however, was the impassioned attitude of the 
Serbs. Elated by their successive victories over Turks and Bul- 
garians, they now evinced a fierce hostility against 
Menace to Austria-Hungary, which had snatched from them some 
Austria- 0 f the fruits of their victory in the recent war and 
Hungary s t 00 d squarely in the way of their ambition to 

unite Croats and Slovenes with themselves in a great national 
Yugoslavia. And in such hostility they were heartened by the 
prospect of Russian assistance, and perhaps of Rumanian and 
Greek. 

It thus tr ans pired that nationalism in the Balkans, as soon as 
it had despoiled and disrupted the Ottoman Empire, menaced the 
Habsburg Empire with spoliation and disruption. Vainly the 
statesmen of Austria-Hungary struggled to remove or lessen the 
menace. It became truly alarming in June 1914 when the heir 
of the Habsburg Emperor Francis Joseph was assassinated at 
Sarajevo, the chief town of Bosnia, by members of the Serbian 
“Black Hand” society possessed of fanatical nationalism. 
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CHAPTER XXIII 


THE PROMISE OF THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 

I. ENLIGHTENED PROGRESS 

ELIEF prevailed at the opening of the 
twentieth century that the world was mak- 
ing progress at a rapidly accelerating rate. 
Once upon a time — and indeed for countless 
centuries— humanity had been enslaved by 
childish fears and superstitions, ground down 
by violence and tyranny, and hopelessly 
committed to a veritable prison of habit and tradition. But 
in modern times all this was changing, and changing swiftly. 
An “enlightenment” had dawned in the seventeenth Optimism 
and eighteenth centuries, disclosing the bright pros- ^• n Be ^ n ~ 
pect of “progress” by which man could and would acrthCen- 
escape from the trammels of the dead past and ad- *>“7 
vance and be uplifted intellectually, socially, and politically. 
For the age of science was at last come, the age of reasoned 
observation and experimentation, of increasing control over na- 
ture, of broadening personal liberty, of expanding democracy, of 
growing brotherhood of individuals and of nations. 

“Enlightenment” in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
was an idea and a goal of revolutionary intellectuals. From the 
French Revolution at the close of the eighteenth cen- climax of 
tury on through the entire nineteenth century, it “Eniight- 
moro and more affected action in Europe as well as enment 
thought, the masses as well as the classes. Under its influence, 
the struggle between “reaction” and “revolution” gradually 
turned in favor of the latter, and respect for the past gave way 
to faith and confidence in the future. So multiple and impressive 
became the evidences of “progress” that the twentieth century 
promised an apotheosis of enlightenment— of science, of indus- 
try, of material ease, of education, of liberty, equality, and 
fraternity. Already in the first decade of the new century the 
Era of the Enlightenment seemed clearly to be drawing to a 
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dimax. The fondest dreams of Frands Bacon and Jean Jacques 
Rousseau were being realized. 

Sdence was at length triumphant. Its immutable mathemat- 
ical laws were now discovered and taught and exploited for the 
welfare of mankind. Under its beneficent sway, men 
could fly in the air, swim under the water, converse 
with one another wherever they might be, escape physical pain, 
lengthen their span of life, and possess knowledge and enjoy 
creature-comforts beyond the experience of any philosopher or 
prince of previous ages. 

Machine industry was concurrently ascendant. It was now a 
common European phenomenon, and from Europe it was spread- 
ing out to the farthest comers of the earth, conferring inestimable 
benefits upon mankind. By aid of machinery human beings 
mi g ht, produce more food than they could eat, more 
Comfort dothing than they could wear, more buildings than 
they could inhabit. They need fear famine and inclem- 
ent weather no longer. They might have, indeed, not only the 
bare necessities of life but an abundance and range of luxuries 
which no king of earlier times, not even Louis XIV, had pos- 
sessed, and a still more extraordinary leisure in which they might 
rest from toil and engage in play. Europe, once reputed a poor 
and sparse continent, was now rich and populous. Exclusive of 
an unprecedented emigration to America and Australasia, the 
number of Europeans doubled within a century until in 1910 
they totalled over 400 million, representing a density of popula- 
tion more than twice that of Asia and ten times greater than 
America’s or Africa’s. Nor did the prediction seem too sanguine 
that under the new industrial dispensation at least 800 milli on 
persons would be living comfortably in Europe before the 
twentieth century should close. 

There appeared to be no longer any serious problem about the 
production of wealth. Machinery had solved it. There were, 
admittedly, some minor problems about the distribution of 
Wealth wealth. But these, too, it was confidently believed, 
and Be- must and would be solved shortly. Everybody was 
nevoience enlightened. Bourgeoisie was vying with 

nobility and clergy in seeking a reputation for benevolence. 
Proletariat and peasantry were ceasing to be dumb, and states- 
men to be deaf. Where there was a will, there would be a way. 
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The economic nationalism which Bismarck had championed in 
Germany and which was now being developed all over the 
Continent promised at least a partial solution of the problem of 
equitable wealth distribution, and the social legislation which 
Lloyd George and his fellow British Liberals were sponsoring 
pointed to a similar outcome. Marxian Socialism was cocksure 
that it had a complete solution of the problem, and the rapid 
increase of its following in every country of Europe during the 
first decade of the twentieth century was special proof of the 
optimism and millennial enthusiasm of the time. 

Education, not merely of the classes, but of the masses, was 
being fostered as never before in the world’s history. Universities 
were being reorganized and expanded, new ones founded, and 
attendance at them was multiplying. A host of professional 
schools and technical institutes were springing up. Educa _ 
Public libraries were bulging with books and maga- tionand 
zines. Newspapers were being printed and circulated 
in enormous quantities. Elementary schooling was 
compulsory in most countries, and secondary schooling becom- 
ing popular. By the first decade of the twentieth century illiter- 
acy was seldom encountered in Great Britain, Scandinavia, the 
Netherlands, Belgium, France, Germany, Switzerland, or Austria, 
and it was declining in Italy, Spain, Portugal, and eastern 
Europe. In the next generation, it was prophesied, every Euro- 
pean would be able to read and write; and with new leisure for 
self-improvement and new facilities for higher education, what an 
intelligent and informed race would issue forth! Enlightenment 
would be universal and progress assured. 

Liberty was surely broadening out, and all those personal 
rights which had been denied men for centuries were now being 
written into solemn constitutions and sworn to as a per- 
manent legacy of the enlightened age. Slavery was ^Liberty 
gone. Serfdom was gone. Even passports for travellers 
were going. True, the state was newly interfering in private 
business and abridging certain economic liberties; economic 
nationalism, as we have elsewhere observed, was not really 
liberal . 1 Yet the trend toward basic personal liberties of con- 
science, worship, speech, publication, association, meeting, and 
profession was uninterrupted and apparently inevitable. It was 

1 See above, p* 3x2. 
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most manifest in western Europe, but with the spread of con- 
stitutionalism (and industrialization) it was making notable 
headway in the Habsburg Empire and even in the Empires of 
Russian Tsar and Turkish Sultan. The Europe of the twentieth 
century must be a constitutional liberal Europe. 

It seemed also that the Europe of the twentieth century must 
be democratic. Kings might remain as ornamental figureheads, 
but whatever the nominal form of government might be, whether 
Triumph royal or republican , it would almost certainly represent 
of Democ- and be guided by the majority of the whole citizenry 
racy of the several nations. Universal manhood suffrage had 
been adopted in the second half of the nineteenth century by 
France, Germany, Belgium, Switzerland, Spain, Portugal, Nor- 
way, Greece, and Bulgaria, and, with minor restrictions, by 
Great Britain and Denmark. In the first years of- the twentieth 
century, the democratic trend was even swifter. Universal 
manhood suffrage was instituted in Serbia (1903), in Austria 
(1907), in Sweden (1909), and in Italy (1912). In Britain the 
hereditary aristocratic House of Lords was subordinated to the 
democratic House of Commons (1911), and elsewhere special 
steps were taken to perfect the operation of democracy. The 
devices of initiative and referendum were employed in Switzer- 
land. Voting was made compulsory in 1907 in Belgium, Austria, 
and Spain, and at about the same time Finland and Norway 
enfranchised women equally with men. Agitation for electoral re- 
form and thorough-going democracy reached almost revolution- 
ary proportions in Sweden, the Dutch Netherlands, Prussia, 
Hungary, and Rumania. Democratic revolutions, more or less 
successful, occurred in the Russian Empire in 1905, in the Otto- 
man Empire in 1908-1909, and in Portugal in 19x0. 

All this democratic movement was hailed as happy fruition 
of centuries of effort to get rid of despotism, dictatorship, and 
oligarchy, and as unmistakable evidence that in the enlightened 
Europe of the new century the will of “ the people ” would every- 
where prevail. It would be exercised ever more perfectly through 
orderly balloting without distinction of class, economic status, 
or sex, and it would be utilized ever more successfully to promote 
social reform and international peace. The rapidly rising “re- 
formist” element in Marxian Socialism was enthusiastically com- 
mitted to political democracy, and so likewise were the growing 
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“popular” parties of Catholic Christians and the waxing number 
of “feminists,” while bourgeois politicians, “liberal” or “con- 
servative,” made haste to comply with the democratic demands 
of peasants and trade unionists. Democracy was fashionable 
in mansion and cottage as well as in tenement, and the new fash- 
ion, it was ardently believed, was one which had come to stay. 

There still were wars — the Spanish-American, the South Afri- 
can, the Russo-Japanese, the Turco-Italian. But these were 
outside Europe or in “backward” regions of Europe. There 
still were some internal tumults — “revolutions” in War, a 
Russia, in Turkey, in Portugal. But these too were in 
“backward” countries, and were accounted a result Phenom- 
of temporary resistance to democratic progress. By enon 
and large, Europeans were now too intelligent and too well 
educated and too humane to wage vast destructive wars among 
themselves, and besides, under the new industrial order, any 
such war would be altogether too expensive. Just as the duel 
and the blood feud had disappeared, just as local warfare had 
ceased and civil war was ceasing, so eventually in an enlightened 
democratic age there would be an end to the causes of revolution 
and a surcease of international war. 

Such, in brief, were the principal items in the optimistic creed 
and program of influential leaders — and presumably of the 
masses— of Europe at the beginning of the twentieth century. 
The items were especially impressive and convincing, not only 
because they were obviously being realized in Europe, but also 
because the whole world was being Europeanized and with almost 
magical swiftness was undergoing conversion to the same opti- 
mistic creed. Imitation has always been the sincerest form of 
flattery, and enlightened Europe was not reluctant to be the 
object of flattery. 

2 . EUROPEANIZATION OF THE WORLD 

The process of Europeanizing the world — of making Europe 
the model for material and intellectual development in all the 
other continents— had been going on since the six- E . ^ 
teenth century. Not until the second half of the Progress, 
nineteenth century, however, did it gather great mo- 
mentum and give promise of speedy and universal 
realization. Toward providing the whole world with a common 
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pattern of life and ideals, essentially European, greater progress 
was made during the forty years from 1870 to 1910 — and, indeed, 
during the twenty years from 1890 to 1910 — than during the 
two or even four centuries previous. 

The explanation of this phenomenon lies partially in the 
revival and intensification of Christian missionary enterprise, 
but far more in the Industrial Revolution and its attendant 
galvanizing of European economic (and political) activity. Both 
the capitalistic and the religious foundations of the European 
imperialism of the latter part of the nineteenth century we have 
indicated and discussed elsewhere. 1 Here we may content our- 
selves with sketching its course and summarizing its achieve- 
Three ments, taking care to distinguish three major types 
Types of 0 f “Europeanization.” One was represented on the 
peaniza- American continents and in Australasia, South Africa, 
tion and northern Asia. This involved a large-scale coloniza- 
tion by European peoples and hence a transplanting of all the pe- 
culiar features of European culture. It was literally an ‘ ‘ expansion 
of Europe.” The second was exemplified in Asia and in northern 
Africa, where European civilization came into contact with other 
long-established and highly developed civilizations, superimpos- 
ing itself upon them and modifying them without destroying 
them. The third type of Europeanization appeared in central 
Africa, in the Arctic, and in South Sea Islands. Here the 
indigenous cultures, quite primitive or barbarous, were under- 
mined by European political domination and economic exploita- 
tion with relative rapidity and yet without assistance from any 
considerable influx of European colonists. 

If Europe is anything more than a geographical expression, 
then the American nations — and likewise Australia and New 
Zealand. and South Africa and even Siberia and the Philippine 

1 On the economic aspects of the “new imperialism,” see above, pp. 318-322, 
and on its religious aspects, see above, pp. 445-448. 


Note. The picture opposite, entitled “Promenade in the Forest,” is from a typical 
painting by Henri Rousseau (i844-i9 10 )- Rousseau, a petty French customs ofli- 
cial (downier), without any formal training in art, painted many “primitive” 
pictures, which were frequently ridiculed but which have had a vogue and consider- 
able influence on “modern art.” Rousseau’s fondness for tropical forests, evinced 
in almost all his pictures, was derived from his experience as a young soldier with 
the French army in Mexico in the 1860’s. 
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Islands — are, and for a long time have been, as much a part of 
Europe as Britain, Spain, or Russia. Their languages are Eu- 
ropean. So are their religious beliefs, their social customs, their 
cultural traditions. Their histories are inextricably ^ 
interwoven with Europe’s. They have thought similar Type: 
thoughts, cherished similar ideals, followed similar Expansion 
fashions, experienced similar vicissitudes. In the main 
they are European in blood; and if it be insisted that one or 
another of them includes such alien breeds as Negroes, Indians, 
Maoris, Mongols, or Malays, it should be recalled that these 
are Europeanized in every other respect and that ^ 
racial purity does not exist in any nation on the con- “West- 
tinent of Europe. Altogether, the American countries em’’Civ- 
— and the other regions mentioned — constitute with 
Europe a common area of Western, or European, civilization. 

In 1914 the population of the American continents was little 
short of 200 million, half that of Europe. Of the total, a little 
more than fifty per cent were English-speaking — American 
100 million in the United States and 6 million in Conti- 
Canada, Newfoundland, and other British colonies — nents 
while the remaining 94 million were “Latin Americans”: 65 mil- 
lion in some eighteen Spanish-speaking republics, 26 million in 
Portuguese-speaking Brazil, and 3 million French-speaking people 
in Canada, Hayti, and Guiana. 

Of self-governing Canada and Newfoundland, we have spoken 
elsewhere. 1 Here we merely remark the essentially European 
character of their society, politics, and culture. Of the United 
States, we shall speak only of outstanding developments which 
were strikingly similar to Europe’s. The United States grew 
enormously in population during the nineteenth 
century, partly because of natural increase of the g^tes 
European stock that had come to it as colonists in 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, partly because of a 
similar increase of the African stock that had been imported 
as slaves, partly because of a swelling stream of new immigrants 
from Europe, partly because of a territorial expansion and an 

1 See above, pp. 92-94, 5 °S- 5 ° 7 - 


Note. The picture opposite, “Building the Panama Canal,” is from the painting 
by the American artist, Jonas Lie (born 1880). The original is in the Metropolitan 
Museum, New York. 
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industrialization which provided space and livelihood for a 
greatly increased population. 1 The territorial expansion was 
extensive and rapid. In 1803 Louisiana, with the whole western 
half of the valley of the Mississippi, was purchased from France. 
In 1819 Florida was obtained from Spain. In 1845 Texas was 
annexed, and from the ensuing war with Mexico (1846-1848) 
and by a subsequent purchase (1853) title was secured to the 
land now constituting the states of California, Nevada, Utah, 
Arizona, New Mexico, and a part of Colorado. In 1846 the 
Oregon territory (including the present states of Oregon and 
Washington) was acquired. In 1867 Alaska was purchased from 
Russia. In 1898 the United States reached out into the Pacific 
Ocean and established its sway over Hawaii. 

Meanwhile the United States — at least the northeastern part 
of it — was being transformed by the Industrial Revolution al- 
most as rapidly as Great Britain. Factories and foundries were 
springing up like mushrooms. Railways were spreading like a 
huge spider-web. Thanks to its vast natural resources, to the 
“rugged individualism” and self-seeking of its native citizenry, 
to the investment of European capital, and to the plentiful 
cheap labor supply of European immigrants, the United States 
emerged in- the latter part of the nineteenth century as one of 
the great industrial nations of the world. 

Like Europe, the United States was nationalistic. It sought, 
with noteworthy success, to “Americanize” all its inhabitants — 
immigrants and Negroes as well as original white stock — which 
meant that they were Europeanized in a particular English 
fashion and with special devotion to their own national govern- 
ment and history. English was the unifying language, and 
English were the common literary traditions, though at the same 
time the political and social developments were regarded as 
peculiarly “American.” Like western Europe, moreover, the 
United States evolved and applied on a gigantic scale a system 
of free public schools, by means of which illiteracy was almost 

1 The number of European immigrants, amounting to 400,000 for the forty years 
from X790 to 1830, totaled almost 20 million for the forty years from 1870 to 19x0. 
The original stock, and most of the early immigration, was British. Beginning in 
the 1840’s, large numbers came from Germany and Ireland, and, in the latter part 
of the century, from Scandinavia, Italy, Hungary, and the Slavic countries. In 
19x4, 15 per cent of the total population of the United States were foreign bom, and 
10 per cent Negroes. 
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completely done away with and patriotism promoted. Like 
Europe, furthermore, the United States became ever more demo- 
cratic in the form and operation of its political institutions. 
Qualifications of religion and property were gradually abolished 
and universal manhood suffrage was introduced about the same 
time as in France. Two major political parties alternated in the 
conduct of the national government, just as in England, though 
the United States was more sluggish than England in giving rise 
to a third, “Labor,” party. And the United States, like Germany 
and Italy, was doomed to fight, at about the same time, a great 
war of national unification — the Civil War, or “War between 
the States,” of 1861-1865. 

The United States felt the same intellectual currents as did 
Europe, and almost if not quite at the same periods. First, it 
shared in the mid-century vogue of liberalism and romanticism, 
under whose twin influence it inaugurated a distinctively “Amer- 
ican” literature, realized the ideal of “free churches in a free 
state,” elaborated the freedom of education, and waged a crusade 
against Negro slavery. Subsequently, in the latter part of the 
nineteenth century, it participated in the European drift toward 
“realism” and economic nationalism, adopting high tariff protec- 
tionism, enacting some labor legislation, going in for the newer 
navalism and overseas imperialism, and in its literature beginning 
to indulge in “muck-raking,” in sociology and psychology. 

Following the example of European Great Powers — Britain, 
France, Germany, and Italy — the United States at the end of 
the nineteenth century embarked on definitely imperialist pol- 
icies. Hawaii was appropriated, as we have said, in 1898. In 
1899-1900 the Samoan Islands were partitioned with Germany 
and Britain. In 1898 was brought on the Spanish-American War, 
eventuating in the annexation of Puerto Rico and the Philippines 
and in a virtual protectorate over Cuba. In 1900, in cooperation 
with European Powers, a military expedition was sent into 
China. In 1901 a native revolt in the Philippines was suppressed 
by force. In 1903, the separation of Panama from Colombia was 
engineered, and across the isthmus a “zone” was acquired in 
which the Panama Canal was speedily built. From 1906 to 
1909 Cuba was occupied and administered. In 1912 Nicaragua 
was subjected to control by the United States; in 1915, Haiti; 
and in 19x6, Santo Domingo. In 1915 occurred an armed inter- 
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vention in Mexico. In 1917 the Virgin Islands were purchased 
from Denmark. 

Simultaneously the United States vied with other leading 
nations of the Western European World in promoting trade and 
investment and missionary enterprise both in the Far East and 
in the Near East. In China and Japan, and in the Ottoman 
Empire and Persia also, the process of Europeanization was 
being ' carried forward not only by Britishers and Russians, 
Frenchmen and Germans and Italians, but also by Americans. 

The Latin American nations were essentially European too, 
though their cultural ties were with another part of Europe from 
that with which the United States was most inti- 
^£j ca mately connected. In one respect they were less 
“European” than the United States; that was in 
respect of blood. Whereas the vast majority of the inhabitants 
of the United States (and Canada) were immigrants, or direct 
descendants of immi grants, from Europe, a very large proportion 
of the inhabitants of Latin American countries (except Argentina, 
Uruguay, and southern Brazil) had aboriginal Indian or Negro 
blood in their veins. There had not been in, Latin America the 
wholesale extinction of Indians or the strong feeling against 
racial intermixture which characterized “Anglo-Saxon” America. 
Throughout the West Indies and along the coasts of the Carib- 
bean, Negro blood actually predominated, while in Mexico, 
Central America, and the greater part of South America most 
of the “common people” were full-blooded Indians or else cross- 
breeds of Indian or Negro, or both, with European. The wealthy 
upper classes were more apt to be “pure” Spanish or Portuguese. 

Yet, though many Indians preserved their tribal speech and 
customs and repeatedly evinced hostility toward their con- 
querors and rulers, the prevailing civilization all over Latin 
America was unmistakably European and Latin. The language 
of officialdom, of the schools, the armies, the courts, the news- 
papers, and of polite society, was Spanish or Portuguese, and 
the only publicly professed religion of any importance was 
Catholic Christianity. Like Latin Europe, too, Latin America 
was predominantly agricultural, and in politics it presented 
marked resemblances to Spain and Portugal. There was the 
same indifference of the masses to ordinary political action, the 
same supremacy of particular classes and professional politicians, 
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the same cliques of “liberals” and “anti-clericals,” or of “con- 
servatives” and “clericals,” the same preponderant influence of 
army officers, the same tendencies toward dictatorship and sud- 
den revolution. All the Latin-American governments were repub- 
lican in form and democratic in theory, but presidents were 
usually superior to constitutions and rifles more decisive than 
ballot-boxes. 

The Latin tradition was sustained and reenforced, moreover, 
by a steady immigration from Latin Europe, especially from 
Portugal, Spain, and Italy, and also by an habitual sending of 
the sons of the upper classes to be educated at institutions of 
higher learning in Spain or in France. As Brazil, Argentina, and 
Uruguay were economically attractive to peasants and townsmen 
of Latin Europe, so Paris was a mecca for well-to-do or exception- 
ally ambitious Latin Americans. This meant a strengthening of 
cultural ties between Latin Europe and Latin America, and 
more particularly a familiarity of the governing groups in most 
Latin-American countries with the latest Parisian ideas and 
fashions. 

Then, too, Latin America was increasingly dependent on 
Europe — and on the United States — in the economic sphere. 
It remained overwhelmingly agricultural at a time when the 
rest of the “Western” world was undergoing intensive industrial- 
ization. It grew surpluses of coffee, wheat, cattle, sugar, tropical 
fruit, etc., the markets for which were in North America and 
Europe; and for the development of its agriculture, for the ex- 
ploitation of its natural resources — notably its mines and oil- 
wells — and for the development of its armies and public works, 
it sought loans in Paris, London, or New York and granted 
“concessions” to European or North American corporations. 
By 1914 Great Britain had long-term investments in Latin 
America totalling three and three-quarters billion dollars; the 
United States, two and a half billion; France, one and one-fifth 
billion; and Germany almost a billion. Agents and advisors, 
engineers and prospectors, from all these countries were busily 
engaged in collecting tribute or securing pledges from Latin 
America, and their respective governments stood ready to lend 
them diplomatic and, if necessary, military support. 

Latin America was thus part and parcel, culturally and eco- 
nomically, of the “Western” world— of “Pan-America,” and in 
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a larger sense of “Pan-Europe.” Yet despite its traditional cul- 
tural ties with Europe and its close commercial relationships with 
the United States, it established and maintained its political 
independence of Europe and regarded the United States with 
no little aversion. To this it was impelled by fear of the power 
and envy of the wealth of the United States, by what it deemed 
the insolence and bad manners of its northern neighbor, as well 
as by natural differences in language and social usage and by the 
rise of nationalism. 

Nationalism, to be sure, played a somewhat different r 61 e in 
Latin America — at least in Spanish America — from what it 
played in the United States or in Latin Europe. Instead of 
uniting a linguistic nationality in a single national state, it 
confirmed the political separatism of an earlier day and fos- 
Nations tered rivalry among a gradually increasing number of 
of Latin proudly sovereign states. The Portuguese-speaking 
America p e0 pj e 0 f South America managed to hold together 
and to emphasize their unity in the federal state of Brazil, but the 
Spanish-speaking population of the New World had begun their 
independent political career as eight distinct nations, and within 
a century the number swelled to eighteen. The eight which 
emerged from the Wars of Independence of 18x0-1825 were: 
Mexico, Central America, Colombia, Peru, Bolivia, Paraguay, 
Argentina, and Chile. In 1828 Uruguay revolted against Argen- 
tina, and after resisting Brazilian aggression established its inde- 
pendence in 1830. From Colombia seceded Venezuela in 1829, 
Ecuador in 1830, and Panama, much later, in 1903. In the 
1840’s Central America broke up into the five separate republics 
of Guatemala, Honduras, Nicaragua, Salvador, and Costa Rica, 
while Santo Domingo became a state distinct from Haiti. Cuba, 
after repeated revolts and the intervention of the United States, 
gained general recognition as an independent republic in 1899. 
Each of the eighteen Spanish republics, thus established, had a 
distinctive nationalism of its own, and likewise the Portuguese 
republic of Brazil and the French Negro republic of Haiti. 

The largest and in many ways the most important of the 
Latin-American nations was Portuguese-speaking Brazil. Its 
Brazil area excee ^ e d that of continental United States (ex- 
clusive of Alaska), and its population rose from 4 mil- 
lion in 1830 to 14 million in 1890 and, during the next thirty years, 
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to over 30 million. Its economic resources and development were 
remarkable. By 1914 it was furnishing almost three-fourths of 
the world’s coffee, exporting large amounts of timber and min- 
erals and meat, and producing manufactured goods of an annual 
value of half a billion dollars. 

The political foundations for this economic progress had been 
laid by a monarchical regime, which had been established by a 
branch of the Portuguese royal family in X822, 1 and which lasted, 
as the Empire of Brazil, from that date to 1889. Especially 
helpful was the long reign of the Emperor Pedro II (1831-1889), 
a scholarly and enlightened prince, a firm but benevolent ruler, 
and an inveterate reformer. Under Pedro II the country was 
honestly administered and effectively advanced. Its public 
revenue increased fourfold, and the value of its products ten- 
fold. The slave trade was abolished in 1853, an d Negro slavery, 
lessened in 1871, was ended, without civil war, in 1888. In 1889, 
however, the Empire of Pedro II was abruptly overthrown. In- 
fluential landlords resented the loss of their slaves, and army 
officers chafed at the subordinate position in which the Emperor 
kept them. The latter therefore flocked to the support of the 
Republic which one of their number, Marshal Deodoro da Fonseca, 
proclaimed in November 1889, and the former offered no resist- 
ance to it. Pedro and his family were exiled. State and church 
were separated. A republican constitution, modelled closely 
after that of the United States, was adopted in 1891. 

Fonseca might profess liberalism and democracy, but actually 
his regime was a military dictatorship and one of scandalous 
corruption. In 1891 he was overthrown by another and similar 
army chieftain, Marshal Floriano Peixoto, who in turn had to 
deal in 1893 with a stubborn insurrection of still other military 
and naval officers. Following the retirement of Peixoto in 1894, 
the republican government passed into civilian hands and grad- 
ually gained stability and respect. 

Of the Spanish-American states, the foremost, in one way or 
another, were Argentina, Chile, Colombia, and Mexico. Ar- 
gentina, during the first half of the nineteenth century, was a 
prey to civil war and military dictatorship, but from 1862, under 

1 On the establishment of the Brazilian Empire by Pedro I in 182a, see Vol. I, 
pp. 781-782. On the relationship of the Brazilian Emperors to the Portuguese 
royal family, see the table, in the present volume, at p. 587. 
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a more orderly republican r6gime, it significantly gained in popu- 
lation (from 1,800,000 in 1870 to 7,500,000 in 1914) and in ma- 
Ar entina teriai well-being. It became a great grain-growing 
6 and meat-producing country, and its capital city of 
Buenos Aires became the metropolis of the southern hemisphere 
and one of the most beautiful and cultured urban centres in the 
world. In military and naval strength, Argentina ranked with 
its neighbors, Brazil and Chile, forming with them the so-called 
group of A-B-C Powers. 

Chile, occupying the long narrow strip of territory along the 
Pacific west of Argentina and the Andes, achieved fairly early a 
Chile kind of political stability. The civil government, 
republican in form, was actually conducted most of the 
time by the conservative upper classes in harmony with the 
military. Education was fostered, agriculture and commerce 
promoted, art cultivated, and the cities of Santiago and Val- 
paraiso developed. As an outcome of a war with Bolivia and 
Peru in 1879-1883, Chilean rule was extended northward over 
the provinces of Tacna and Arica, with their rich nitrate deposits. 
Under two “liberal” presidents — Santa Maria (1881-1886) 
and Jos6 Balmaceda (1886-1891) — anti-clerical policies were 
pursued, but Balmaceda’s dictatorial methods provoked a 
revolution in 1891 resulting in the succession of a conservative 
naval officer, Admiral Jorge Montt. Thenceforth internal peace 
prevailed, with only slight interruption, until 1931, while in 
foreign affairs, to offset the abiding enmity of Peru, particularly 
friendly relations were promoted with Argentina. 

Colombia, despite the secession of Venezuela, Ecuador, and 
Panama, despite the wild and mountainous nature of most of its 
Colombia rema i n i n g territory, and despite a long period of inter- 
necine strife, appeared at the opening of the twentieth 
century as one of the more steady and promising states of Spanish 
America. It had a population close to six million, a constitutional 
republican government of conservative tendencies, a capital city 
(Bogota) famed for art and culture, and a rapidly developing 
economic importance. Colombia’s coffee production was second 
only to Brazil’s. Its banana trade was impressive. Its wealth 
of petroleum, gold, platinum, and emeralds was considerable. 

Mexico was the most populous of all the Spanish-American 
states; though exceeded in area by Argentina, it had twice a<s 
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many inhabitants. 1 Yet Mexico was relatively “backward,” 
exemplifying in an extreme form the traditional social Mexico 
cleavage which to some extent characterized all Latin 
America. Most of the country’s basic agriculture was conducted 
on extensive plantations, veritable manors, which were owned 
and exploited by an upper class of cultured well-to-do persons, 
Spanish in descent and tradition and influential in state and 
church, and on which lived and toiled a lower class of ignorant, 
poverty-striken peasants — or “peons,” as they were called — 
largely Indian in blood and servile in condition. Among the 
upper class emerged the usual divisions of conservative and 
liberal, clerical and anti-clerical, but such divisions ordinarily 
meant little to the lower class. In the 1850’s and 1860’s, it is 
true, Benito Juarez, a full-blooded Indian and a declared cham- 
pion of the lower class, led a revolutionary movement and made 
many promises, and he succeeded in overcoming French inter- 
ference and in putting the intruded Emperor Maximilian to 
death (1867). 2 Juarez, nevertheless, displayed far more energy 
in fighting “reactionaries” and promulgating decrees against 
the Catholic Church than in improving the lot of the peons. 
And his successor, Porfirio Diaz, who was virtual dictator of the 
country from 1877 to 1911, was less hostile to the church and not 
at all concerned with social reform. 

In certain respects Mexico made progress under Diaz. Internal 
order and security were enforced. Foreign capital was employed 
for the construction of railways and the development of the 
country’s mineral and oil resources. Fiscal reforms were instituted 
and general administration improved. Some Mexicans waxed 
wealthy, and likewise a considerable number of American, 
British, and other foreign investors. But in measure as Mexico 
was brought into contact with the outside world and as Diaz 
aged and became more despotic, Mexican “liberals” and “dem- 
ocrats” and “revolutionaries” multiplied and became more 
restless, while the Indian masses were moved to make unprece- 
dented demands alike of land-owners and of government. Pent-up 

1 In 1930 Mexico, with 16H million inhabitants, ranked fifteenth in population 
among the 76 nations of the world; Brazil ranked tenth, Argentina twentieth, 
Colombia twenty-sixth, and Chile thirty-ninth. In area Mexico ranked ninth, 
Brazil fifth, Argentina eighth, Colombia fifteenth, and Chile twentieth. See Ap- 
pendix 1. , 

* Sec above, pp. 204-206. 
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revolution at length found vent in 1910, when Francisco Madero, 
a wealthy land-owner himself, raised the standard of constitu- 
tionalism and agrarian reform and, with several disaffected army 
officers, took the field against Diaz. Diaz resigned and fled to 
Europe in 19x1, and Madero was made president — without 
accomplishing any agrarian reform, however. Then a counter- 
revolutionary movement ensued; General Victoriano Huerta 
overcame Madero and had him put to death in 1914. Next, 
revolutionary satellites of Madero, with the support of the 
United States, overthrew Huerta (1915), and, after much quarrel- 
ling and fighting among themselves and an armed intervention 
by the United States, one of them, Venustiano Carranza, got the 
upper hand and retained it until overthrown by General Alvaro 
Obregon in 1920. Under Carranza’s auspices, a new constitution 
was drafted and promulgated in 19x7, and drastic anti-clerical 
legislation was enacted. But serious attempts at social reform 
were delayed until after Obregon’s advent in 1920, when the 
“Mexican Revolution” took on a more radical complexion. 1 

Conditions similar to those in Mexico existed in most of the 
lesser Latin American states. In the Negro republic of Haiti, 
which by the way received its language and what culture it had 
from France rather than from Spain, ordinary life went on in the 
Haiti and traditional manner, while political life was confined to 
Santo factions and consisted of one “revolution” after 
Domingo another — often complicated by foreign (chiefly United 
States) bondholders and investors. Such, also, was the case with 
Santo Domingo, the Spanish republic to the east of Haiti and 
in the same island of Hispaniola. 

In the five Central American republics of Guatemala, Hon- 
duras, Salvador, Nicaragua, and Costa Rica, internal conflict 
between “conservatives” and “liberals” and alternation of 
“revolution” with “dictatorship” were specially com- 
America plicated by attempts to revive the confederation of the 
five states and by intrigues of foreign adventurers and 
capitalists. In 1885, for instance, a “liberal” president (and 
dictator) of Guatemala, Rufino Barrios by name, was restrained 
by domestic and foreign arms from subjecting all five states 
to his rule. Again in 1906 most of Central America was greatly 
disturbed by revolutionary fights, which were abetted, at least 
l See below, pp. 1082-1085. 
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in part, by foreigners. It is noteworthy, however, that while 
factional strife and economic backwardness continued to char- 
acterize Nicaragua, Guatemala, Honduras, and, in lesser de- 
gree, Salvador, comparative peace and considerable, material 
progress were gradually secured in Costa Rica, the one Central 
American state in which the aristocratic Spanish element was 
relatively strong and united. 

In South America, Venezuela, nominally a federal republic, 
was ruled by a succession of ambitious and unscrupulous military 
dictators — Antonio Blanco (1870-1889), Cipriano Cas- Venezuela 
tro (1900-1908), and Juan Vincente Gomez (from and 
1908). Ecuador had a famous “clerical” dictator in Ecuador 
Garcia Moreno (1861-1875), but following his assassination an 
“anti-clerical” reaction set in and revolutions grew in frequency. 

Peru ranked in area, population, and natural resources ahead 
of Chile and dose to Colombia, and its capital, Lima, was one 
of the oldest and most cultured cities in America. Yet the 
potentialities of the country were frittered away in peru 
chronic fights between rival generals and politidans, 
aspiring to enrich themselves and to win glory in foreign wars. 
Peru at first warred with Ecuador, then annexed Bolivia, then 
was compelled by Chile to relinquish Bolivia, and at length was 
engulfed in a disastrous four-year war with Chile (1879-1883). 
This war cost Peru her provinces of Tacna and Arica, a pro- 
tracted civil war, and public bankruptcy, and yet her politidans 
and army officers continued to plan a “war of revenge.” 

Bolivia for three generations shared the sorry lot of Peru, 
and as Peru’s ally in the war of 1879-1883 she lost her seacoast 
on the Pacific (south of Tacna) to Chile and thus Boliv . a 
became an entirely inland state. From 1884, however, 
there was a more orderly succession of presidents, accompanied 
by a gradual improvement in economic conditions, although 
new troubles were brewing for Bolivia in the aggravation of her 
dispute with Paraguay over the ownership of Chaco, an extensive 
but sparsely peopled intermediate territory. Paraguay, an equally 
backward and landlocked state, had been despotically ruled from 
1814 to 1870 by a single family, one member of which, Frandsco 
Lopez, had involved the country in a terribly disastrous war 
with Brazil, Argentina, and Uruguay that lasted from 1864 to 
1870, exterminating a majority of the population and bankrupting 
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the state. Paraguayan recuperation after 1870 was slow and 
Paraguay painful. Uruguay, the smallest independent state in 
and South America, suffered also through the nineteenth 

Uruguay ce n.tury from foreign war and internal tumults, but 
early in the twentieth century it acquired political stability, 
advanced notably in material prosperity, and undertook some in- 
teresting experiments in political democracy and social reform. 

We must not allow the preceding references to economic 
backwardness and political revolutions to overshadow the very 
European rea ^ European civilization which obtained throughout 
Civiliza- Latin America. By the first decade of the twentieth 
through- century, it was obvious that certain Latin-American 
out countries — Brazil, Argentina, Chile, Uruguay, and 

America perhaps Colombia — were making political and eco- 
nomic progress comparable with other nations of European 
stock, whether in Europe itself or in America or Australasia. 1 
And it was freely prophesied that the newer political stability 
in such a country as Bolivia, the newer financial reorganization 
in such a country as Peru, the newer social revolution in such a 
country as Mexico were harbingers, like the newer “benevolent” 
tutelage of the United States over the Caribbean countries, of 
an assured future of democracy and prosperity for even the 
“backward” states of Latin America. 

All America, then, was “European,” not only in traditional 
culture and civilization but also in latest economic developments, 
political trends, and currents of thought. This was true, in 
greater or less degree, of the twenty-one independent republics 
that comprised the major part of the American continents and 
likewise of the much smaller part that was still politically de- 
pendent on one or another European country: self- 
PoUtfcaT governing Canada and Newfoundland, and the crown 
Depend- colonies of British Honduras, British Guiana, the Ba- 
America hamas, Bermuda, Jamaica, Barbados, the Leeward 
and Windward Islands, Trinidad, and Tobago, de- 
pendent on Great Britain; French Guiana, Martinique and 
Guadeloupe, St. Pierre and Miquelon, on France; Dutch Guiana 
(Surinam) and Curasao, on the Netherlands. Outside the Ameri- 
can and European continents, it was similarly true of Australia, 

1 On the Europeanization of Australia and New Zealand (and South Africa), see 
above, pp. 93-94, 507-516. 
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New Zealand, South Africa, Siberia, and the Philippine Islands. 
The first two of these were thoroughly British in culture; the 
third, mixed British and Dutch; the fourth, Russian; and the 
fifth, Spanish with a recent overlay of English-American. All 
were traditionally Christian, and all were responsive to demo- 
cratic agitation and eager for the products of machine industry. 

In Asia, the greatest of all the world’s continents, European 
influence had been continuously exerted since the sixteenth 
century, but in only two parts of Asia did it produce Western 
such a fundamental Europeanization in language and 
culture as was simultaneously produced in America. TVo Parts 
One part was the northern plain — the vast expanse of Asia 
of Siberia — into which Russian colonists trickled during the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries and poured during the 
eighteenth and nineteenth, bringing with them Russian ^ Siber . a 
speech, Russian customs, Russian Christianity, and 
the rule of the Russian Tsars. In the frozen “far north” of 
Siberia and in the desert regions to the south, primitive tribes 
remained; but by the latter part of the nineteenth century Si- 
beria as a whole was quite Russian and was rapidly expanding in 
the Far East. In 1858 the Chinese Empire was compelled to cede 
all its territory north of the Amur River and in addition its 
province south of the Amur and east of the Ussuri. Here, over- 
looking the Sea of Japan, the Russian city of Vladivostok was 
founded in i860. In 1875 Japan was prevailed upon to surrender 
her claims to the island of Sakhalin to the northeast, and thus 
the Pacific coast from Bering Strait to the border of Korea 
became solidly Russian. 

The other fundamentally Europeanized part of Asia was the 
Philippine archipelago, which, subject to Spanish rule from 1565 
to 1898, experienced a development similar to Spanish America’s. 
Spanish administrators, colonists, and clergymen 
constituted an upper class; the natives, the middle and p " 

lower classes. There was much racial intermixture, 
and the emerging “Filipino” nationality, though predominantly 
Malay in blood, was Spanish in speech, Catholic in religion, 
and Latin European in culture. Some Moslem and some pagan 
tribesmen remained, it is true, in out-of-the-way islands of the 
archipelago, 1 and its conquest by the United States introduced 

1 According to the census of 1918, nine-tenths of the total population of 10,314,000 
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a new and alien rule. Yet neither of these circumstances could 
alter the basic fact that on the whole the Philippines were as 
European as, say, Mexico or Peru or South Africa. 

The vast region of India and the East Indian Islands of 
Sumatra, Java, and Celebes had been in contact with European 
Powers — Portugal, the Netherlands, France, or England — for as 
long a time as the Philippines had been subject to Spain, or 
Siberia to Russia. Until the nineteenth century, however, the 
contact was primarily commercial, and secondarily political. 
With the exception of certain centres on the Malabar coast 
_ „ of India, whither Portuguese colonists and mission- 

Type of anes came in the sixteenth century, familiarizing 
Nation- 111 ” natives with the Portuguese language and law and 
Super-’ converting them to Catholic Christianity, there was 
imposing no rea j Europeanization of a cultural sort. The 
on Other population of India was altogether too numerous and 
tions 211 " too deeply rooted in its own elaborate culture — its 
languages and literature, its Hindu or Moslem religion, 
its art forms, its social usages, its philosophy of life — to be much 
affected in these respects by the presence of European merchants 
or “governors” in a few coastal cities. 

In the nineteenth century, European influence was enormously 
extended and quickened in India — and in other parts of Asia 
too — as an accompaniment of the Industrial Revolution. With 
Stimu- the rapidly increasing eagerness of the industrialized 
Industrial na ^ ons Europe to secure raw materials, to sell 
Revolu- manufactured commodities, and to invest surplus 
tion capital, and with their greatly improved means of es- 
tablishing and exercising overseas imperial sway, European 
merchants were no longer content with limited coast traffic in 
Asia or with cumbersome dealings of chartered commercial 
companies with native princes and potentates. They must 
penetrate inland, building railways, stringing telegraph wires, 
accustoming natives to machine-made goods and machine-age 
civilization; and all these things they could accomplish more 
expeditiously and more thoroughly if their particular national 
state in Europe acquired political supremacy throughout the 

professed Christianity (very largely Catholic), while the one-twentieth of Moslems 
and the one-twentieth of pagans were found chiefly in Sulu and the interior of 
Mindanao. 
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economically backward area. Industrialized European nations 
now had naval and military establishments and financial re- 
sources adequate to bring Asiatic rulers to terms. 

Thus, in the second half of the nineteenth century, a new 
European imperialism was inspired and expedited in India and 
indeed over the greater part of the huge Asiatic continent and 
its adjacent large islands. It involved, in many areas, Ap lied 
an expansion and intensification of direct European on Large 
rule, and, on a wider front and even more significantly, “ 
it served to spread European material civilization 
and European political ideas on top of the abiding linguistic, 
religious, and social cultures of the several Asiatic peoples. In 
a word, there was now a material Europeanization of Asia. 

How the British constructed and ruled the Empire of India 
has elsewhere been explained. 1 Here we shall merely catalogue 
the acquisitions of Asiatic territory by European Powers, and 
then pass on to a summary consideration of the Europeanization 
of Japan and China, with a few supplementary words about Siam 
and the Moslem regions of the “Middle East.” 

Great Britain added to her Indian Empire in the 1880’s Burma 
and Baluchistan. In southeastern Asia she bordered Singapore 
and Malacca with the Federated Malay States (1874, 1909) 
and across the sea to the east appropriated a third of B Britisl]L 
the island of Borneo (1881-1888). In southwestern 
Asia, she acquired between 1839 and 1901 a series of protectorates 
from Aden at the foot of the Red Sea to Kuwait at the head of 
the Persian Gulf, and by agreement with Russia in 1907 a “ sphere 
of influence” in southern Persia. From China she wrested Hong- 
kong in 1842, leased Weihaiwei in 1898, and shortly afterwards 
obtained a privileged position in Tibet and the Yangtze valley. 
At the opening of the twentieth century, Britain governed a 
third of the whole population of Asia. 

France, besides continuing to hold five of her former trading 
posts on the coast of India, 2 built up an empire of Indo-China, 
embracing Cochin-China and Cambodia (1867), ByFrencll 
Annam and Tongking (1884), and extensions at the 
expense of Siam (1893). In 1896 she delimited with Great Britain 

1 See above, pp. 94-96, 520-523. 

* Those posts were Pondicherry, Karikal, Chandamagar, Mahfi, and Yanaon, 
aggregating about 200 square miles and some 250,000 inhabitants. 
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“spheres of influence” in Siam, and in 1899 she leased Kwang- 
chow from China and obtained a privileged position in the 
Chinese provinces of Kwangsi and Hainan. By 1914 France ruled 
twenty million Asiatics, the majority of whom were Buddhists. 



Malay Archipelago 

Note. The Dutch islands are in solid black. Burma, the Straits Settlements, and 
northern Borneo are British possessions; Indo-China and Kwangchow are French. 


The Dutch East Indian empire, whose administration had been 
transferred from the Dutch East India Company to the govern- 
ment of the Netherlands in 1798, had suffered some diminution 
By Dutch durin S 4116 Napoleonic wars at the beginning of the 
nineteenth century, 1 but subsequently it was greatly 
extended and solidified through the conquest and exploitation of 
the interior of the islands of Sumatra, Java, Celebes, of two-thirds 
of Borneo, and of a half of New Guinea. Java alone had almost 
four times the area and population of the Netherlands. Sumatra 
1 See Vol. I, pp, 418, 713. 
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was about as large and populous as Sweden, and Celebes as 
Greece. The Dutch portion of Borneo was larger than Spain. 
Altogether the Dutch Netherlands in 1914 dominated fifty-four 
million Asiatics, the majority of whom were Moslems. 

Portugal still maintained a few trading posts in India — Goa, 
Diu, and Daman — and the port of Macao in China, aggregating 
200 square miles and half a million inhabitants. Ger- By other 
many in the 1880’s took possession of 70,000 square Euro- 
miles of northeastern New Guinea, rechristening it peans 
Kaiser Wilhelmsland, and in 1898 leased from China the port of 
Kiaochow, with 200 square miles. Russia, we must remember, 
not only held Siberia but also pushed its frontier, in the second 
half of the nineteenth century, through Turkestan and other 
regions of west-central Asia to the borders of India, Afghanistan, 
and Persia, and in 1907, by agreement with Great Britain, ob- 
tained a “sphere of influence” in northern Persia. By 1910, over 
a third of the area of Asia was immediately subject to 
Russia. And, in addition, we may note that the United 
States, by its victory in the Spanish-American War of 
1898, acquired near the Asiatic continent the Philippines, with 
an area of 100,000 square miles and a population of ten million. 

Altogether, in the first decade of the twentieth century, almost 
three-fifths of the entire area of Asia (and adjacent 
Malaysia) was ruled by European Powers (including' European* 
the United States), and a little over four-ninths of the Political 
total population of 925 million. In other words, the f^ y 
number of Asiatics subject to direct European influ- 
ence of a governmental sort was larger than the total population 
of Europe itself. 

Still nominally independent of European rule were two sections 
of Asia: the “Far Eastern” countries of China, Japan, and Siam, 
together comprising a little more than a quarter of the area, and 
about half the population, of the Continent; and the Remain- 
“ Middle Eastern” regions of the Ottoman Empire, 

Persia, Afghanistan, and Arabia, embracing together a pendent” 
little less than one-seventh the area and one-twenty- Countries 
third the population of the continent. But all these theoretically 
independent lands were now being influenced by European mate- 
rial civilization as they had never been before. Japan, in par- 
ticular, was already a Great Power in the European sense, more 
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strikingly Europeanized in government, industry, and armaments 
than any Asiatic country actually administered by Europeans. 

There had been some European commercial and missionary 
penetration of Japan back in the sixteenth century. 1 Portuguese 
traders had “discovered” Japan in 1542, and Francis Xavier, a 
Early famous member of the recently founded Society of 

“Discov J esus ; had inaugurated a Catholic mission there in 

eiy” of " 1549. By the end of the century Japanese converts to 

Japan Christianity numbered 300,000; and Spaniards and 

Dut chm en were competing with Portuguese for Japanese trade. 
Presently, however, the major native princes and the leading 
exponents of native religion (Buddhism or Shinto) became thor- 
oughly alarmed lest their own influence should be undermined, 
and their power destroyed, by the ambition and intrigue of 
Europeans. In. 1587 foreign priests were ordered to leave the 
country on penalty of death, and in 1614 Christianity was 
definitively banned. In 1624 Spanish merchants, as well as 
missionaries, were excluded, and in 1638 Portuguese. Thousands 
Closure native Christian converts were put to death, and 
of Japan, commercial intercourse with the outside world was 
1638-1853 rigidly restricted to an infinitesimal and closely super- 
vised station to which a few Dutch ships might come. Otherwise 
no foreigner might enter Japan, while absolutely no native might 
go abroad and no ocean-going ships might be constructed. For 
over two centuries, from 1638 to 1853, Japan was practically cut 
off from Europe, and Europe from Japan. 

The “reopening” of Japan to European influence was an out- 
come of a naval expedition, under Commodore Matthew Perry, 
which the United States despatched to the Far East in 1853 with 
“0 en- special instructions to secure from the Japanese gov- 
in g ” 5 ernment a pledge of protection for American trade. 
1850’s The Japanese were duly impressed by the spectacle 
of Perry’s four warships steaming into Uraga Bay near 
Yokohama, still more impressed by the sewing machines and 
other devices which he exhibited as samples of Western industrial 
civilization, and most impressed by the sight and sound of the 
big grim cannon which his ships carried as the final proof of 
Western superiority. So vastly impressed, indeed, was the 
Japanese governing prince that in 1854 he signed with Perry a 

1 See Vol. I, pp. 72, 77, 392. 
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treaty, by which Japan promised: (1) to succor any American 
seaman who might be shipwrecked on the Japanese coast, (2) to 
permit the fuelling and provisioning of American vessels, and 
(3) to allow American merchantmen to anchor in the ports of 
Shimoda and Hakodate. Very shortly, Great Britain, the Nether- 
lands, and Russia applied for similar privileges and obtained 
them. Then, in 1859, another envoy from the United States, 
Townsend Harris, negotiated a new treaty whereby the Japanese 
port of Yokohama was opened to American commerce. And, 
again, similar treaty rights were soon accorded to merchants of 
other foreign countries. 

The prince who signed these commercial treaties in the name of 
Japan was theoretically not the sovereign of the country, but 
only the hereditary chief official (or “Shogun”) of the Feudal 
Emperor (or “Mikado”). The Mikados belonged to JAp 3 * 1 of 
a “divine” family which was supposed to have sprung and^ 
from a sun-goddess and to have reigned in Japan con- MUrado 
tinuously since the seventh century b.c . 1 Being so very sacred 
they had long since taken to living in ceremonial seclusion in the 
“holy city” of Kyoto and leaving the exercise of regal authority 
to one or another of the feudal princes — or “daimios” — of the 
realm, who thus was styled the Shogun. Since the end of the 
sixteenth century the daimio of the Tokugawa clan had been the 
Shogun, and to keep himself in power he had had to wage war 
repeatedly with other daimios. 

The Shogun’s action in “opening” Japan to foreigners in the 
1850’s was especially resented by other daimios and by the 
Mikado as a sacrilegious reversal of traditional policy, and was 
utilized by them to undermine the Shogun’s authority and to 
reassert the Mikado’s. But even the anti-foreign sentiment of 
daimios and Mikado was presently altered by two events. The 
first was the bombardment of the Japanese town of Lesson of 
Kagoshima (1863) by a British squadron in retaliation Western 
for the murder of a British agent. The second was the Gunnery 
bombardment of Shimonoseki (1864) by a combined British, 
French, Dutch, and American fleet to punish a daimio who had 
fired on foreign merchant vessels. The effectiveness of Western 
gunnery, as demonstrated on these occasions, offered convincing 

1 There is solid historical evidence that it had reigned since at least the fifth 
century a.d. 
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proof that Japan could not expel the foreigners or protect herself 
against them unless she possessed the same up-to-date type of 
cannon. Hence daimios who had recently been most vehement in 
reviling “European barbarians” now suddenly changed their 
tune and began to insist that Japan should freely admit the 
Westerners, learn from them, and excel them in their own arts. 
At the same time they retained their hostility to the Shogun 
and d eman ded that the powers which he had been exercising 
should be restored to the Mikado. 

The ensuing agitation against the Shogun thus involved not 
only a demand for an assimilation of Western civilization but also 
a mounting enthusiasm for national unification under the Mikado 
and for the national religion of Shinto of which he was at once 
_ the sacred representative and the chief object of wor- 

Revolu- ship. It eventuated in the Japanese Revolution of 
186 °x868 The last of the Shoguns was compelled 

to abdicate and to retire into private life, and the 
youthful but able Mikado, Mutsuhito, was made actual as well 
as titular monarch, of Japan. By a remarkable act of patriotism, 
the chief daimios surrendered to him their respective feudal 
rights and possessions, and the lesser nobles followed their ex- 
ample. Then in 1871 feudalism was formally abolished by im- 
perial decree. The ex-daimios and certain other leaders in the 
revolution were rewarded with new titles of nobility borrowed 
from European usage and with high offices and ample salaries 
under the new centralized government. The peasants were 
freed from servile dues and made owners of the land they tilled 
and immediate subjects of the Empire. From his quasi-religious 
seclusion in the holy city of Kyoto, Mutsuhito now came forth 
as the enlightened “Westernizing” Emperor and established the 
capital of Japan at Yedo, the former seat of the shoguns, which 
was renamed Tokio. 

Under Mutsuhito (1867-1912) Japan was rapidly European- 
ized, militarily, politically, and educationally. Young Japanese 
Emperor were sent *° Europe (and America) to observe and 
Mutsu- study. Europeans (and Americans) were welcomed to 
1867-1912 J a P an - Christian missions were tolerated. Foreign 
trade was encouraged. European counsel was eagerly 
sought, and European models closely followed, in modernizing 
the political, economic, and military institutions of the country. 
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The Japanese army was reorganized in the 1870’s on the Prussian 
pattern, and a modern navy was constructed in accordance with 
British advice. Codes of civil and criminal law were fashioned 
after those of France and Germany. A public-school system of 
the “Western” type was established, and universities were set 
up at Tokio and Kyoto, with faculties of law, medicine, engineer- 
ing, literature, science, agriculture, and economics. In 1889 
the Emperor promulgated a constitution, vesting legis- Constitu- 
lative power in a bicameral parliament, the upper 
chamber being aristocratic and the lower “liberal,” meat in 
that is, elected by the propertied classes. As in Ger- Japan 
many, the ministry in Japan was responsible to the Emperor 
rather than to the parliament; and, as in France, the local 
government was in the hands of prefects appointed by the central 
government. 

Simultaneously the material civilization of Europe (and 
America) was making swift progress in Japan. The first rail- 
way, steeling the eighteen miles from Tokio to Yokohama, was 
opened in 1872. By 1914 Japan had 6,000 miles of railway, almost 
all of which were owned by the state. Moreover, within Industrial 
fifteen years of the repeal of the old law prohibiting Revolu- 
the construction of sea-going ships, Japan had 138 such t T ion in 
vessels, and by 1914 her merchant marine exceeded the 
French in tonnage and was plying not only in her home waters 
but also to Europe, America, Australia, and India. Mining was 
developed, at first under the supervision of Western engineers, 
until in 1914 some 230,000 Japanese were annually producing 
coal, copper, iron, and other minerals to the total value of 65 
million dollars. The cotton industry, which was non-existent in 
Japan prior to 1880, grew so fast that in 1914 Japanese cotton 
factories contained two and a half million spindles, which turned 
out 550 million pounds of yam. The value of Japan’s foreign 
commerce, which in 1874 was less than 25 million dollars, rose to 
70 million in 1890, to 250 million in 1900, and to 700 million in 
1914. It had multiplied twenty-eight-fold in forty years! 

The foregoing figures testify that in the last quarter of the 
nineteenth century and the first decade of the twentieth, Japan 
experienced (like Europe and the United States) the Industrial 
Revolution and became a great and essentially modern industrial 
nation. And as the Industrial Revolution produced prosperous 
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capitalists and discontented proletarians in Europe, so also in 
Japan. Trade unions and serious labor problems emerged as well 
as business corporations and high finance. Industrial bourgeoisie 
combined with agricultural aristocracy to direct governmental 
policies, and workingmen became infected with imported prin- 
ciples of political democracy and even of Marxian Socialism. 

In part because Japan was imitating so many other features of 
European development, in part because her industrialists were 
anxious to extend their operations and add to their profits, and 
in part because her population was cramped and uneasy and her 
army officers ambitious and ultra-patriotic, the Japanese govern- 
japanese ment was not content merely to Europeanize the 
Impeii- homeland. It must perform the imperialistic mission of 
alism propagating its own brand of Europeanization, and in- 
cidentally of expanding its own military and political sway, in the 
Far East. Early in the 1890’s, Japan began seriously to meddle 
in the affairs of China, and in the resulting Chino-Japanese War 
of 1894-1895 the Europeanized army and navy of “little” Japan 
made short and decisive work of the old-fashioned armaments of 
nh;nn “big” China. By the treaty of peace (1895) Japan 
Japanese detached Korea from the Chinese Empire, and ac- 
War of quired for herself the island of Formosa (four times the 
1 9 size of Crete). She would likewise have acquired Port 

Arthur and the Liaotung peninsula had not Russia, with the 
backing of France and Germany, intervened and stopped her. 

It soon became clear that Russia had designs of her own not 
only on Port Arthur but also on Manchuria and Korea, and at 
length in 1904 Japan went to war with Russia. For this, her first 
struggle with a European Power, Japan was well prepared. She 
Russo- h a d a great arsenal, powder factories, iron works, and 
Japanese military and naval training schools. Her army had 
been doubled between 1895 and 1904 and its equip- 
ment vastly improved. Her navy was already superior 
to Russia’s. She had the advantage, moreover, of being relatively 
near to the scene of hostilities and of commanding the united 
loyalty and intense patriotism of her whole population. The 
story of the Russo-Japanese War of 1904-1905 has been sketched 
elsewhere. 1 Here it suffices to note that, by the treaty of Ports- 
mouth terminating the war, Japan took over from Russia the 

1 See above, pp. 655-656. 


War of 
1904 




The Far East: Reference Map for 1900-1910 


Note. After the loss of Manchuria in the Russo-Japanese War, Russia added to 
the Manchurian railway a new line through Russian territory (via the Amur Prov- 
ince) from Chita to Vladivostok. 


Russia back in 1875, and obtained from Russia a pledge of polit- 
ical disinterestedness in Korea and Manchuria. 

With Russia out of the way and with the support of Great 
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Japanese 
Annexa- 
tion of 
Korea, 
1910 


Britain (which had been in alliance with Japan since 1902), 1 
Japanese officials and financiers proceeded with a “peaceful 
penetration” of Korea, until in 1910 its native ruler 
was deposed and it was formally incorporated, under 
the name of “ Chosen,” with the Japanese Empire. The 
territory thus annexed, about twice as large as the 
American state of Ohio and thrice as populous, was valuable not 
only as a granary for Japan but also as a market for Japanese 
goods and a field of investment for Japanese capitalists. In 1913 
some twenty million dollars’ worth of merchandise, constituting 
more than half of Korea’s imports, were purchased from Japanese 
merchants. Already Japanese capitalists had founded five banks 
in Korea and were developing her mineral resources. The Kore- 
ans were being Europeanized by fellow Asiatics. And to the 
Japanese the World War of 19x4 presented a wonderful opportu- 
nity to push their Europeanizing imperialism in China. 2 

The Chinese Empire, though “opened” to European trade and 
influence somewhat earlier than Japan, was much more sluggish 
jjje in undergoing Europeanization. In considerable part 
Chinese this was attributable to the size of the Empire and to 

Empire th e na t U re of its peculiar civilization. In area and in 

population it was approximately equal to the entire continent 
of Europe. The large majority of its 375 million inhabitants 
dwelt along the river valleys of the Hoang (or Yellow), the 
Yangtze, and the Si, and were included within the eighteen prov- 
inces of China proper, which territorially constituted 
about a third of the Empire as a whole. There for 
centuries — extending far back of the Christian era — 
the Chinese masses had lived and labored, tilling their tiny farms, 
eating their rice, fishing in the great rivers, or sailing their pic- 
turesque “junks,” weaving fabrics of silk and cotton for the 
loose trousers and wide-sleeved jackets which men and women 
alike wore, making by hand exquisite porcelain, painting curious 
and delicate pictures, and venerating their ancestors and other- 
wise obeying the ceremonial injunctions of Confucius. The 
Chinese, proud of their long history and high civilization, were 
accustomed to regard foreigners as barbarians. 

China proper was the core of the Empire. But there were 


China 

Proper 


1 On the Anglo-Japanese alliance, see below, p. 761 and note. 

2 See below, pp. 887-888. 
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numerous outlying provinces. (1) Manchuria, to the north, 
extended over almost 400,000 square miles and included some 
twelve million inhabitants. It had been united with 
China in the seventeenth century when an ambitious 
Manchu warrior had supplanted the native dynasty 
of Chinese Emperors. Since then, a Manchu dynasty had ruled 
the whole Empire, and it was the Manchus, by the way, who had 
introduced the custom of wearing the hair in a long queue. 
(2) Korea, to the northeast, was a semi-independent kingdom, 
partaking of Chinese civilization and paying tribute to the 
Chinese Empire. It was somewhat smaller than Great Britain 
and about a third as populous. (3) The Amur coastal district, 
north of Korea, was a relatively undeveloped dependency of the 
Empire. (4) Mongolia, to the northwest of China proper, was a 
vast territory almost seven times the size of France but with 
fewer people than Paris and these chiefly nomadic. 

“Inner Mongolia,” adjoining Manchuria, was under 
the immediate rule of the Manchu Emperors of China, but 
“Outer Mongolia” was too remote and too unruly, and, although 
a Chinese agent was maintained at Urga, the hereditary khans 
were practically independent. (5) Sinkiang, in the Siakiang 
far west of the Empire, embraced the regions of 
Eastern Turkestan, Kuldja, and Zungaria. It was administered 
partly by Chinese officials and partly by native chieftains. 

(6) Tibet, south of Sinkiang (and west of China proper), was 
another vast and sparsely settled region. At its capital of Lhasa 
resided the Buddhist “pope,” the Dalai Lama, whom T - bet 
the Tibetans regarded as their religious head and 
supreme civil authority. The Empire was represented by a few 
Chinese officials and some Chinese garrisons. (7) To the south 
of China proper lay the kingdoms of Burma, Siam, and Annam 
(including Cochin-China and Tongking), all of which at the 
opening of the nineteenth century were virtually independent 
states, though the Chinese Emperor still claimed 
suzerainty over them. (8) To the east of China proper, 
finally, were the islands of Hainan and Formosa, and 
the Liu Ch’iu archipelago. The first named had long been Chi- 
nese. The last named had been tributary since the fourteenth 
century. Formosa had been conquered and annexed to the Em- 
pire in the seventeenth century. 
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mosa and the Liaotung peninsula (within striking distance of 
the capital city of Peking) to Japan and to renounce suzerainty 
over Korea. Russia at once stepped in, as we know, 
with the support of Germany and France, and pre- 
vented Japan from taking the strategically important 
peninsula of Liaotung. But this action signified no 
tender regard on the part of Western Powers for the 
integrity of the Chinese Empire. Only three years 
later (1898), Russia wrung from the Emperor a “leasehold" of 

. Liaotung (including Port Arthur) for herself, and with 
Russian . 0 . • 

it n um erous economic concessions m Manchuria. In 

the same year, Germany, on the pretext of indemnifying herself 

for the murder of two Catholic missionaries of German nation- 

alitv, acquired a similar ninety-nine-year lease of 
German J ^ , , 

Kiaochow and similar economic concessions in the 

Chinese province of Shantung. Also, in the same year, France 
demanded and obtained a like lease of Kwangchow and like 
French economic rights in the island of Hainan and the 
mainland provinces of Kwangsi and Yunnan. Great 
Britain, not to be left behind by her imperialist rivals of Con- 
tinental Europe, made due representations at Peking, eventuating 
in a lease of the port of Weihaiwei, opposite Port Arthur, “for 

_ . . , as long a period as Port Arthur shall remain in the 
British . * , ,, . it* 1 • 

possession of Russia, in an additional mnety-nme- 

year lease of the Kowloon peninsula, opposite Hongkong, and 

in' the recognition of Britain’s “privileged position” in the 

Yangtze valley. Italy, too, entered the picture and requested 

(1899) the grant of a naval station on the coast of Chekiang; 

she was less energetic, however, and she alone of the European 

Great Powers was rebuffed. 

Subsequently, in 1904-1905, as we have learned, Russia and 
Japan warred over their respective shares in the “dismember- 
ment” of the Chinese Empire. Russia was forced to surrender 
the Liaotung peninsula to Japan and to give Japan a free hand 
in Korea. Shortly afterwards, however, Japan and Russia were 
agreeably delimiting “spheres of influence” between themselves 
throughout the northern area of the Empire. Japan formally 
annexed Korea in 1910 and acquired railway concessions in 
Manchuria. Russia in 19x3 obtained a virtual protectorate 
over Outer Mongolia. In 1914 Great Britain insisted on 


Increas- 
ing For- 
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the “autonomy” of Tibet, which meant its dependence on 
herself. 

In the meantime, between 1842 and 1912, and more especially 
from the 1890’s, European influence was progressively affecting 
the Chinese Empire in many different ways and by increas- 
various means. The “opening” of China proper to ^ n Ettro * 
foreign trade, foreign missionary enterprise, and for- Influence 
eign financial investment, as well as the transfer of Cllina 
outlying provinces to foreign rule and the lease of seaports to 
foreign Powers, brought into the country a steadily augmenting 
number of Europeans (and Japanese), with Western customs 
and ideas. From the “treaty ports,” in which Europeans had 
their own settlements and government and law courts, and from 
the Catholic and Protestant missions, which gradually dotted 
the interior as well as the coast and with which were associated 
schools, hospitals, and orphanages, and from the official repre- 
sentatives of Western nations, ministers and consuls and military 
and naval attaches, radiated ever more widely a knowledge 
of European industry and finance, European politics, Euro- 
pean “progress,” and a desire to emulate the West in all these 
respects. The peasant masses were least touched — there was 
such a multitude of them! and they were so habituated to old 
customs! But in the cities were “Western” stirrings, and ambi- 
tious young Chinamen began to go abroad, observing and study- 
ing the West in its universities and commercial centres, and to 
return imbued with an intense patriotism but also with a convic- 
tion that China, like Japan, to save herself, must be “reformed” 
and “Westernized.” 

In the economic sphere some Westernization was obviously 
going forward. The value of Chinese foreign trade grew from 
215 million dollars in 1875 to 271 million in 1890, to European 
506 million in 1905, and to 608 million in 1914. 1 The Com- 
first railway, constructed in 1875-1876, had been 
torn up by indignant Chinese officials and dumped dustryin 
in the mud on lie forlorn shores of Formosa. But China 
before the end of the next decade, another and more successful 
railway was built, and by 1914 some 6,000 miles of railway were 

1 Most of the tonnage of foreign shipping was distributed in 1913 as follows: 
Great Britain, 38,1*0,000; Japan, 23, 42*, 000; Germany, 6,320,000; France, 1,233,- 
000; the United States, 900,000; and Norway, 740,000. 
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in operation within the Empire and 2,300 miles more under 
construction. With railways came telegraph lines, and a stim- 
ulus at once to agricultural production and to the exploitation 
of mines and factories. By 1914 China had forty-five textile 
factories equipped with one and a quarter million spindles of 
European make, besides some 5,000 power looms and an up-to- 
date shipbuilding yard at Shanghai, while thirteen million tons 
of coal were being min ed and considerable quantities of iron 
and copper. 

In other respects, nevertheless, the Westernization of China 
was seriously impeded not only by the enormous size of the 
country and the bitterness of the popular reaction against chronic 
interference and aggression of the European Great Powers and 
Japan, but also by the unwillingness or inability of 
the Chinese government itself to adopt and pursue 
any such revolutionary program - as had enabled 
Japan to become politically and militarily European. 
The Chinese Empire was presided over by the Manchu 
dynasty, originally alien to the real Chinese and now seemingly 
decadent. The Emperor Kuang Hsii (1875-1908) was a small 
boy when he ascended the throne and, though he was hailed as 
“the son of Heaven” and surrounded with the utmost pomp, he 
remained a weakling, dependent upon the reactionary advice of 
court mandarins, upon the uncertain support of a corrupt group 
of military chieftains and civil governors, and upon the vigorous 
but capricious promptings of his aunt, the Empress Dowager, 
Tz’u Hsi, who had been regent during his minority. Had it not 
been for this remarkable old lady, the Manchu dynasty would 
not have lasted as long as it did, and she was the personification 
of hostility to “Europe” and the “West.” 

Following the Chino-Japanese War and just when all the 
European Great Powers seemed most intent on dismembering 
Reform his Empire (1898), Kuang Hsii surprised everyone by 
issuing suddenly and impulsively a series of reforming 
TTnatig decrees. The imperial bureaucracy was to be reorgan- 
Hsfi ized and Westernized. An imperial university and a 
system of schools were to be established for the study of modem 
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Note* The picture opposite, “British Bridge in Canton,” is from an etching by a 
British artist, A. Hugh Fisher (bom t88o), 
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European science as well as ancient Chinese classics. A central 
cabinet of ministers of the European type was to be instituted, 
and corresponding changes wrought in the high command of 
the army. These decrees aroused a storm of opposition from 
officials, civil and military, who by conviction or interest were 
wedded to the old order and also from some moderate reformers 
who thought the action of the Emperor too precipitate. The 
Empress Dowager T z’fi. Hsi put herself at the head of Reaction 
the opposition and cooperated with a prominent army under 
general, Yuan Shih-kai, to effect a palace revolution in ^g ress 
September 1898. Kuang Hsu was practically impris- 
oned, and obliged to assent to the restoration of a regency under 
Tz’ii Hsi. For the next ten years the crafty forceful Dowager 
Empress was the ruler of China, and the nominal Emperor a 
shadowy figure in the seclusion of the palace. 

Tz’u Hsi promptly annulled the reform decrees, put several 
reformers to death, and announced her intention of combating 
all foreign influences. Encouraged by her attitude, reactionaries 
throughout the Empire gave vent to their hatred of foreigners, 
and the more violent among them formed a body known as 
“Righteous Patriotic Fists,” or “Boxers,” who pro- Boxer 
ceeded to attack the property of aliens and to massacre 
Christian missionaries and their Chinese converts. In its Sup- 
the spring of 1900 Boxer outrages occurred in all the P ression 
major cities and reached a climax at Peking, where the German 
minister was killed and the foreign residents were closely besieged 
and threatened with extermination. Whereupon an international 
military expedition, comprising soldiers or marines of Russia, 
Great Britain, the United States, France, Italy, Germany, and 
Japan, hastily assembled at Tientsin, fought its way to Peking, 
and put the Chinese troops to rout and the imperial court to 
flight. In 1901 Tz’ii Hsi reluctantly accepted the Allied terms of 
peace: China was to pay to the several Powers indemnities to- 
talling 333 million dollars, safeguard foreigners and foreign 
interests within her territories, and, as a precautionary measure, 
permit foreign Powers to maintain armed forces for self-protection 
at Peking and at Tientsin. 

Notk. The picture opposite, f< A Chinese Woman,” is from an etching by a German 
artist, Emil Orlik (1870-1932). 
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The ultra-reactionary policy of Tz’ii Hsi thus proved worse 
than a failure, and henceforth the somewhat chastened Empress 
Com Dowager tried to make amends by restraining anti- 
promise foreign agitation and introducing some Europeaniz- 
T z ’u jjjg reforms. The traditional classical education of 
C hin ese officials was modified and some attention 
given in the schools to natural science, European history, political 
economy, international law, and modern languages. A commis- 
sion was sent abroad to investigate the political institutions of 
the West, and Chinese students were encouraged to attend uni- 
versities in Europe and America. Railway construction was 
expedited. Economic development was promoted. 

These reforms were not radical enough to satisfy the growing 
party of “Westernizers” among the younger generation of Chi- 
nese intellectuals, many of whom by this time had studied abroad 
and all of whom were coming to believe that Chinese regeneration 
depended upon getting rid of the incompetent Manchu dynasty 
and its conservative bureaucracy. The leader of the party was 
SunYat- Sun Yat-sen, a man of humble origin who had been 
Chin ese tra i ne d in medicine and had become a Christian and 
National- who, though compelled to live in exile, exerted a tre- 
mendous influence on the formulation and propaga- 
tion of a revolutionary program of nationalism, republicanism, 
and political and social democracy. In 1908 the almost simul- 
taneous deaths of the Dowager Empress Tz’U Hsi and the puppet 
Emperor Kuang Hsii served to quicken and intensify the revolu- 
tionary agitation of Sun Yat-sen and his radical following, for 
the succeeding Emperor, Hsiian T’ung, was only an infant and 
the new Regent was without character or ability. 

In vain the conservative r6gime at Peking made concessions 
to the radicals, sanctioning provincial assemblies in 1909 and 
convoking a National Assembly in 1910. The followers of Sun 
Yat-sen refused to compromise with the existing government 
Chinese anc ^ * n October 1911 rose in arms against it. Ambitious 
Revolu- military chieftains, including the powerful Yuan Shih- 
fgii 0t kai, refused or delayed to obey the orders of the court 
to suppress the rebellion, and very soon the revolution- 
aries were in possession of several important cities and provinces. 
In December 1911 a provisional republican government was 
established at Nanking, with Sun Yat-sen as President, and in 
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the following February the boy-Emperor Hstian T’ung 1 abdi- 
cated and the Manchu dynasty ceased to rule. 

To consolidate the new Chinese Republic, Sun Yat-sen turned 
over the presidency to General Yuan Shih-kai; and to render it 
democratic, a constitution was adopted at Nanking in The 
March 1912 providing for a popularly elected parlia- Chinese 
ment to which the president and his ministers should its 10 
be responsible. All of which was hailed by optimistic Diffi- 
“ progressives” in Europe and America as indicating culties 
the speedy triumph of the latest and best principles of govern- 
ment and society, science and technology, throughout the world. 

In fact, however, the Chinese Revolution of 1911-1912 was 
but an episode in the long and peculiarly painful process of 
Europeanizing the Chinese Empire, and for sometime afterwards 
China’s internal affairs went from bad to worse. The failure and 
overthrow of the imperial government destroyed the prestige and 
ended the orderly functioning of the traditional civil and military 
bureaucracy; and the Republic was too novel and too weak to 
provide a substantial substitute. Its informed and sincere sup- 
porters were only a small fraction of the Chinese nation, intellec- 
tuals of the stamp of Sun Yat-sen, inexperienced in practical 
politics and inclined to be very doctrinaire. Between these, con- 
stituting a majority in the parliament and forming a political 
group known as the Kuomintang, and a self-seeking president 
with an army in back of him, an unequal conflict soon Kuomin _ 
raged. Parliament enacted laws, and the President taagvs. 
ignored or violated them. Then, in 1913, when the sha^ imi 
Kuomintang inspired a revolt, Yuan Shih-kai easily 
and ruthlessly suppressed it and followed up his success by exil- 
ing Sun Yat-sen and destroying the parliament. In 1915, by 
virtue of a “referendum” which he carefully directed, Yuan 
proclaimed the restoration of the monarchy with himself as 
Emperor. Resistance was again offered by the Kuomintang and 
this time also by jealous generals, and only death from disease 
in 1916 saved Yuan Shih-kai from death by violence. 

• The republic was not thereby “saved,” however. Its new 

1 This was his ceremonial name. After his abdication ho was known as I-Ienry 
Pu-yi. For a time he continued to live in the palace at Peking and to receive 
a pension from the Chinese Republic. Subsequently he made his escape and be- 
came a pensioner of Japan, through whose interested offices he was installed as 
Emperor of Manchuria (Manchukuo) in 1932. See below, p. 1079. 
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president and its reconvened parliament could not stay the pro- 
gressive collapse of central and local government or check re- 
current armed conflicts between rival war lords or prevent an 
increase of banditry and disorder. Nor were they in a position 
to resist the continuing pressure from without. They were pro- 
fessed exponents of a certain type of Europeanization, and they 
lacked the military and financial resources to oppose another 
type of Europeanization. In 1913-1914, as we know, Russia 
and Great Britain utilized the domestic troubles of the Chinese 
Republic to establish foreign “spheres of influence” in Mongolia 
and Tibet respectively; and from 1914 to 1918, as we shall pres- 
ently see, Japan had a free hand to impose her own brand of 
Europeanization on China. 1 

Siam was the third country of the Far East which underwent 
considerable Europeanization during the latter part of the nine- 
teenth century without losing its identity or sovereignty. True, 
R . am ^ it was pressed in upon by France from the east and by 
Its West- Great Britain from the west. Both of these European 
tion 24 " Powers deprived it of border provinces, and in 1896 
they agreed upon a division of the whole country into 
“spheres of influence” for themselves. Nevertheless, thanks to 
an adaptable and far-sighted King, Chulalongkorn (1868-19x0), 
the greater part of Siam remained intact and won general respect 
for the orderly progress it made toward Westernization. Chula- 
longkom had been reared and educated in a Buddhist monastery, 
as was customary with Siamese princes, but early in his reign he 
took the step, unprecedented for an eastern Asiatic potentate, of 
travelling outside his dominions. The fruits of his appreciation 
of what he saw and learned appeared in the reforms which he 
accomplished in Siam: the abolition of slavery, the sim plifies 
tion of court etiquette, the grant of religious toleration, the 
erection of schools and hospitals, the modernizing of army and 
navy, the remodelling of civil administration and judicial pro- 
cedure in the European manner, the introduction of scientific 
and mechanical features of Western civilization. He established 
a standard coinage, postal and telegraph services, and a depart- 
ment of public health. He built a thousand miles of railway. He 
lighted his capital city of Bangkok with electric lights. He had 
several of his sons educated in England. 

^ee below, pp. 887-888. 
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Neither Chulalongkorn nor his successor Rama VI (1910- 
1925) was an undiscriminating or merely doctrinaire Western- 
izer. While appropriating many things from Europe, they were 
careful to conserve and foster much that was distinctively 
Siamese. They promoted Siamese nationalism. They respected 
Buddhism, which was the national religion, and with it they 
closely associated the new educational system. They retained, 
moreover, the traditionally autocratic form of government, be- 
lieving that Siam would make greater progress under their own 
benevolent despotism than under the newfangled democracy 
then in vogue in Europe. In 1914 independent Siam had an area 
of 200,000 square miles, larger than Spain and almost as large as 
France, and a population of over ten million, most of whom 
earned a livelihood by growing rice and teakwood, though there 
was some notable mining and shipping. Siam, in alliance with 
Great Britain and France, entered the World War in 1917. 

The Moslem “Near East” and “Middle East” felt the impact 
of Western European civilization simultaneously with the non- 
Moslem “Far East,” although the relative poverty of 
the Moslem world as a whole, together with the tradi- 
tional tribalism and religious fanaticism of its peoples, 
tended to make it less alluring and less amenable to European 
exploitation and hence to European imperialism. What Moslems 
there were in the Far East were subjected in the nineteenth 
century to Western rule and Western influence: those in India, to 
British; those in Malaysia, to Dutch; and those in the Philippines, 
to American. Yet all those proved less adaptable than the Japa- 
nese, the Siamese, or even the Chinese; and the Moslems of 
Asiatic Turkey, Arabia, Turkestan, Afghanistan, and Persia 
were still more “backward.” 

In another place we have described the delayed Europeaniza- 
tion of the Asiatic provinces of the Ottoman Empire — the intro- 
duction of railways, the scramble of European Powers ottoman 
for economic concessions and political preeminence, the Empire 
resulting development at the beginning of the twen- mAs,ft 
tieth century of a sentiment of nationalism and a demand for 
reform among Turks and Arabs . 1 The Arabs undergoing some 
Europeanization were those of Mesopotamia, Syria, and the 
narrow settled coasts of Arabia. Much the greater part of the 
1 See above, pp. 670-673. 
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Arabian peninsula was desert, peopled by nomadic war-like 
tribes who were left usually to their own devices. The Mos- 
lem population of Turkestan, too, was mainly nomadic, though, 
T urkestan ^eing better off economically and less bellicose, it was 
gradually absorbed into the Russian Empire, as we 
have elsewhere noted, 1 and brought under Russian influence. 

Afghanistan, a region considerably larger than France 
and alm ost as large as the whole Japanese Empire, was 
so mountainous and unproductive, and its population, 
though numbering fewer than six million, was so adept at fighting, 
that it successfully resisted encroachments of Russia from the 
northwest and Great Britain from the southeast and preserved 
both its independence and its “backwardness.” 

Persia, the seat of a great ancient empire and civilization, had 
been for centuries an independent Moslem state, presided over 
by a “king of kings,” or “shah,” and characterized, 
like most Moslem countries, by religious fanaticism, 
economic primitiveness, some delightful domestic art, and chronic 
costly warfare between ambitious chieftains and rival contenders 
for the kingship. Frequently, also, there were wasteful struggles 
with the Afghans to the east and the Arabs, Turks, and Georgians 
to the west, complicated and embittered by the fact that the 
Persians were Shiite (or “heretical”) Moslems while their neigh- 
bors were Sunnite (or “orthodox”). 2 And complicating the 
internal affairs of Persia far more was the rivalry which developed 
in the latter part of the nineteenth century between the European 
Great Powers of Russia and Great Britain for control of the 
country’s resources and government. If Russia supported and 
influenced one faction, Great Britain supported and dominated 
an opposing faction. If Russia obtained a concession, Great 
Britain must be compensated by securing another. At least 
this was the situation until 1907, when the two Powers agreed to 
recognize each other’s “sphere of influence” in Persia — Russia’s 
in the north and Britain’s in the southeast and along the Persian 
Gulf — and to cooperate in exploitation. Which was better for 
them but worse for the Persians. 

In resisting foreign imperialism and effecting needed internal 
reform, no real leadership was provided by the sovereigns. The 


1 See above, pp. 641, 647. 

2 On earlier conflict between Shiite and Sunnite Moslems, sec Vol. I, p. 13. 
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Shah Nasir (1848-1896) and his son, the Shah Muzaffar (1896- 
1907), travelled repeatedly in Europe, but what they chiefly de- 
rived therefrom was a lively taste for European pleas- .. 
ures and an inordinate extravagance in satisfying it. in Persian 
To get all the money they could, they imposed burden- 
some taxes, abetted the official corruption which ate 
like a canker throughout the government, and mortgaged them- 
selves and their country ever more heavily to Russia and Britain. 
Nasir Shah was assassinated by aggrieved tax-payers, and Muzaf- 
far Shah witnessed the insolvency of the state treasury and an 
alarming growth of turbulence and brigandage all over his realm. 

Some Persians, however, derived from Europe an enthusiasm 
for “reform,” for constitutionalism and liberalism and repre- 
sentative government as panaceas for national regener- Demand 
ation, and, taking advantage of the general unrest and for Re- 
stimulating the latent spirit of nationalism (which was 
more traditional with the Persians than with other 
Moslem peoples), they built up in the first years of the twentieth 
century a popular Nationalist party. So widespread and threaten- 
ing was their agitation that Muzaffar Shah on his deathbed in 
1906 promulgated a constitution providing for parliamentary 
government, and his successor, Mohammed Ali Shah, swore 
solemnly before the duly assembled parliament that he would 
scrupulously respect the constitution. 

But as soon as the Persian parliament attempted financial 
reforms, Mohammed Ali bombarded the building in which it 
sat, arrested its members, and annulled the constitution. Civil 
war followed, and at length in 1908 the Nationalists, gaining the 
upper hand, deposed Mohammed Ali (who took refuge Persian 
in Europe) and put in his place his twelve-year-old son, Revolu- 
Ahmed Shah, under a regent sworn to defend the con- tion g of 
stitution. Whereupon Russian troops on the pretense 
of “preserving order” invaded and occupied the northern part 
of the country, and the Nationalists fell to quarrelling among 
themselves. For a time in 19 n an improvement of Persian 
conditions was promised by the appointment of disinterested 
Swedish officers to modernize the native army and of a resourceful 
young American, Morgan Shuster, to reform the national finances. 
Within a year, however, Russia obliged the Persian government 
to dismiss Shuster, who had declared with more truth than 
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prudence that the selfish policies pursued by the Russians and 
British were largely responsible for the misgoverament and an- 
Russo- archy prevalent in “weakened, war-cursed Persia.” 
Domina the existing circumstances, Europeanization meant 
tion of an especially oppressive and troublesome form of for- 

Persia eign exploitation, and as Ahmed Shah grew to man- 
hood he showed himself unable or unwilling to resist it. He was 
capricious, much given to European travel and pleasure, and 
quite neglectful of Persia except in the one matter of getting 
all the money he could for himself. 1 

Northern Africa, like western Asia, had long been overwhelm- 
ingly Moslem. Here, since the seventh century, the indigenous 
Moslem Egyptians and Berbers had been largely fused with 
North conquering Arabs and subjected to a succession of 

Afnca essentially oriental despotisms — Arab or Turkish — 
characterized by common Moslem culture and by incessant 
strife within and depredations from without. Gradually, too, 
Moslem religion and Arab customs had been communicated to 
Negro tribesmen along the eastern coast of Africa and across 
the Sahara desert in the Sudan. Timbuctu had become a Moslem 
commercial centre in the sixteenth century, and by the second 
half of the nineteenth century the whole interior of the vast 
African continent bade fair to become Moslem like the North. 

By this time, however, the partition and exploitation of Africa 

by European Great Powers was more startling and impressive 

European than the conversion of primitive Negroes to the tenets 

Partition 0 f Islam. We have already explained how the more 

or .Norm . ... - . . r c 

Africa, civilized part of Africa — the northern coast land along 

1870-1912 the Mediterranean — the part which had always been in 
contact, friendly or hostile, with Europe — was loosed from the 
Ottoman Empire in the nineteenth century and appropriated 
piecemeal by various European Powers: Algeria by France be- 
tween 1830 and 1870; 2 Tunis by France in 1881; 3 Egypt by 
Great Britain in 1882; 4 Tripoli and Cyrenaica by Italy in 1911-- 
1912. 5 Morocco alone had had no nominal connection with the 
Ottoman Empire, but its native Sultan in the nineteenth century 
had as many troubles at home and abroad as the Khedive of 

1 On subsequent developments in Persia, see below, pp, 1063-1065. 

* See above, pp. 107-108, 194-195- 4 See above, pp. 518-519. 

3 See above, p. 549. 5 Sec above, pp. 673, 683-684. 
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Egypt, and though like the Ottoman Sultan he profited for some 
time from the rivalry of European Powers 1 he eventually in 
1912 had to submit to a division of his country into a major 
French protectorate and a minor Spanish protectorate. 

Prior to 1880, Europeans knew relatively little of Africa as a 
whole and usually styled it the ‘‘Dark Continent.” Nor had 
there been much interest in it beyond the few stations which 
Portuguese and Dutch, French and British had estab- Mostof 
lished here and there on the coast of Guinea or at the Africa 
Cape of Good Hope or on the eastern shores as cmtinent 
stopping-places on the way to India or for traffic in 
“gold dust” or, much more lucratively, in Negro slaves. The 
Portuguese had been most persistent and tenacious in acquiring 
connected territories on the east and west coasts (Mozambique 
and Angola, respectively), and the Dutch and British in promot- 
ing some real colonization in a limited area of South Africa. 
But the net result, in respect of the Europeanization of Africa, 
was slight, and with the abolition of the slave trade in the first 
half of the nineteenth century it promised to become even less. 

In fact, nevertheless, the abolition of the slave trade proved 
to be the prelude to a swift partition of almost all Africa among 
European Powers and a rapidly ensuing extension of European 
influence from the coastal regions into the far interior. For the 
abolition of the slave trade was inspired by humanitarian zeal 
and the new industrialism, and both these phenomena continued 
to function. Humanitarians were not content to abolish traffic 
of British or other European slave dealers on the coasts of 
Africa. They must interfere with the slave-dealing 
of Arabs and Negroes, and bring light to all benighted ^yp^of 
humanity; they must push inland and uplift potential European- 
slaves and acquaint them with Christianity and Euro- civilizing 
pean civilization. Moreover, the new industrialism Barbarous 
demanded rubber and other raw materials which 
tropical Africa could supply, and at the same time 
raised up the hope that a Europeanized Africa would provide a 
profitable field for European salesmanship and investment and, 
through the achievements of modern science and sanitation, 
for European colonization. 

European penetration of the “Dark Continent” was inau- 

1 See above, pp. 550, 587, and below, pp. 765-768. 
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gurated just after the middle of the nineteenth century by a 
number of intrepid explorers and adventurers, of whom 
Explore- four or five merit special mention. David Livingstone 
(1813-1873), a Scottish physician, went to Africa in 
' u ' 1840 as a Protestant missionary, but he won fame less 

as an evangelist than as an explorer. For thirty years he headed 
expeditions which traversed the wild jungles of south- 
central Africa from the Transvaal to the Equator and 
from the Atlantic to the Indian Ocean, discovering 
the great lake of Nyasa, the course of the Zambesi River, and 
the upper reaches of the Congo, and publishing accounts which 
fascinated scientists and aroused a lively interest throughout 
Europe and America. Towards the close of his life Livingstone 
seemed to have been lost in the jungle, and a New York news- 
paper proprietor capitalized the widespread curiosity concerning 
Livingstone’s fate by despatching a clever and adventurous 
Anglo-American journalist, Henry Stanley (1841-1904), to find 
him. Stanley “found” Livingstone in 1871, and then engaged 
in important explorations of his own, circumnavigating 
the great lakes of Tanganyika and Victoria and tracing 
the whole course of the Congo River. The thrillingly told tale of 
Stanley’s trip Through the Dark Continent was published in six lan- 
guages and went through countless editions in Europe and Amer- 
ica. It was Stanley who interested King Leopold II of Belgium in 
the commercial possibilities of the Congo region and became the 
chief “promoter ” of that greedy monarch’s “Congo Free State.” 1 
Paul du Chaillu (1835-1903) was typical of a considerable 
number of somewhat amateurish “naturalists” who in search of 
strange men and animals and unfamiliar botanical 
specimens braved great hardships in Africa, won fame 
for themselves as travellers and publicists, and inci- 
dentally helped to open up the “Dark Continent” to European 
missionaries, traders, soldiers, and statesmen. Du Chaillu himself, 
the son of a French trader on the Guinea coast, was schooled by 
Catholic missionaries and employed in the 1850’s and 1860’s by 
the Academy of Natural Science of Philadelphia. His discovery 
of giant gorillas and human pygmies contributed to the con- 
temporary vogue of Darwinian theories and quickened the inter- 
est of Europeans, especially Frenchmen, in equatorial Africa. 

1 Oa Leopold II and the Congo Free State, see above, pp. 594-595. 
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Still another type of European adventurer in Africa was the 
romantic “promoter” and patriot, intent upon staking out 
“claims” where his particular country’s trade might flourish 
and its flag fly. This type was represented, for example, by 
Karl Peters (1856-1918), a German student of British colonial 
activities and the organizer and chief propagandist of p eters 
a German colonial society. In 1884 with a few com- 
panions he landed on the east coast of Africa, and, by plying 
native chieftains with grog and presenting them with an assort- 
ment of toys, he obtained from them within ten days as many 
as a dozen “treaties” ceding to his company about 60,000 square 
miles of territory. The next year he prevailed upon Bismarck to 
take the company and its land under the formal protection of 
the German government, and within the next five years, by 
methods similar to Peters’s, German East Africa was expanded 
into a domain of 200,000 square miles. 

An especially famous African “empire builder” was the Eng- 
lishman Cecil Rhodes (1853-1902). The son of an Anglican 
clergyman, he was intended for the church, but being Riodes 
sickly in his youth he was sent off in 1870 to “ rough 
it” in Natal (in South Africa) and soon found wealth (as well as 
health) in the newly discovered diamond fields at Kimberley. 
Then, after returning to England and studying at Oxford, he 
went back to South Africa and became its outstanding “pro- 
moter,” financier, and statesman. He acquired an enormous 
fortune from gold mines, diamond mines, and commercial activ- 
ities. In 1889 he organized the British South Africa Company, 
which obtained title, in manner resembling Karl Peters’s, to the 
vast area known later as Rhodesia. From 1890 to 1896 he was 
prime minister of Cape Colony, and throughout these years he 
was actively advancing plans not only for incorporating the 
Dutch republics of Transvaal and Orange Free State with 
British South Africa but also for extending the sway of the 
British Empire the whole length of Africa northward from the 
Cape of Good Hope to Alexandria on the Mediterranean. At 
his death in 1902 he left a part of his fortune as an endowment 
to provide for the education of select young men from “Anglo- 
Saxon” countries — the British colonies, the United States, and 
Germany — as “Rhodes Scholars” at the intellectual centre of 
the British Empire, the University of Oxford. 
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Under pressure from such active propagandists as Rhodes 
and Peters and Stanley, and from a host of explorers, traders, 
prospectors, and missionaries, who roamed over Africa in the 
1870’s and 1880’s, and in accordance, furthermore, with the 
evident wishes of industrialists and journalists and army officers 
and zealous patriots at home, various European governments 

Extend were soon P arce ^ n § ou ^ a ^ nos t the whole of the 
mg Euro- African continent among themselves. A claim to a 
in Africa* 6 re £* on was asser ted, a flag raised, “treaties” nego- 
m ca tiated with native chieftains, a police force landed, 
and a protectorate or “colony” established. When rival claims 
to the same region were asserted, the respective European 
governments involved would negotiate a special “deal,” whereby 
one would be left in possession of the disputed area and the other 
receive compensation elsewhere, usually at the expense of native 
tribes. In the incredibly brief span of twenty-seven years — 
from 1885, when an international congress at Berlin authorized 
Berlin the erection of King Leopold II’s Congo Free State 

Congress and laid down certain simple rules which the Powers 
of 1885 should observe in acquiring African territory, to 19x2, 
when Morocco passed formally and finally under Franco-Spanish 
“protection” — the entire continent, with the exception of two 
vexy minor countries (Abyssinia and Liberia), was partitioned 
by European nations. 

The partition occasioned a good deal of friction in interna- 
tional relations, but it was eventually accomplished without 
direct or immediate recourse to armed conflict among the Euro- 
Inter _ pean Powers. The • aspiration of Portugal to link up 
national Mozambique on the east coast with Angola on the 
tfonTand west anc * the desire of the Dutch Boers to retain their 
the Parti- independence alike ran counter to the ambition of 
Africa* Britain to extend her African empire northward from 
Cape Colony; the Portuguese aspiration was sacrificed 
by a treaty of 1891 and the Dutch desire by the Boer War of 
1899-1902. 1 Still further north, the project of a continuous 
stretch of British dominion from the Cape to Cairo was threat- 
ened by the extension of German East Africa inland to the 
frontiers of the Congo Free State, and also by the ambition 
of France to join Algeria and Tunis not only with her holdings 
1 On the Boer War, see above, pp. 51 2-513. 
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in Senegal and on the Congo but also with her foothold 
on the Somali coast of the Red Sea in a huge imperial domain 
that would cover northern Africa from west to east. Britain 
thought fit to compromise the German claim in a treaty of 1890 
and thereby to concede at least a temporary severance of her 
projected north-and-south empire in the vicinity of Lake Tan- 
ganyika. But in respect of France, Britain deemed it safe to be 
less yielding. 

In 1898 a French expedition headed by an army officer, a 
certain Captain Marchand, proceeded all the way from the mouth 
of the Congo (on the west coast) to the upper valley of the Nile 
(in eastern Africa), and here in the Egyptian Sudan, at a little 
village called Fashoda, the captain hoisted a French flag and 
asserted French claims to the surrounding country. But the 
British insisted that the Egyptian Sudan was a part of Egypt 
and that Egypt was in their own “sphere of influence,” and 
against the French Captain Marchand at Fashoda advanced 
from Khartum the British General Kitchener with a larger 
expedition and bigger guns. 1 Under protest and with great 
reluctance, Marchand withdrew from Fashoda; and by treaty 
of 1899 France yielded to Britain the Egyptian Sudan. This 
treaty of 1899 proved to be the forerunner of the close entente 
concluded between France and Britain in 1904, whereby the 
latter was entrenched in Egypt and the former assured of a 
privileged position in Morocco. 

The last phase of international negotiations concerning Africa, : 
prior to the World War, had to do chiefly with the effort of 
Germany to thwart the French in Morocco and, failing in this, 
to secure “compensation” for Germany at the expense of French 
Equatorial Africa. A settlement was eventually arrived at in 
1911-19x2, 2 but the accompanying exacerbation of Franco- 
German ill-will helped to prepare the way for the World War. 

By 19T4 Europe owned almost all of Africa. Of the eleven 
and a half million square miles of territory in the continent, 
almost four million were French, three and three-quarters mil- 
lion were British, nine hundred thousand were German and 

1 Kitchener had just won the decisive victory of Omdurman (near Khartum) 
over the Sudanese natives and had thus fortified the “rights" of Great Britain in 
the Egyptian Sudan. See above, p. 519. 

*Sce below, p, 7(17 ■ 
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about the same number Belgian, eight hundred thousand were 
Portuguese, six hundred and fifty thousand Italian, and a hun- 



dred thousand Spanish, while only the remaining four hundred 
European thousand (barely a thirtieth part of the whole) 
ioAMca. belonged to independent native states . 1 Included in 
the area reckoned as owned by Europe were, to be 
sure, certain countries which still retained native sovereigns, 

1 For details of the British holdings in Africa, see above, pp. 5x1-519; and for the 
French, Italian, Spanish, Portuguese, Belgian, and German, see above, respectively, 
pp. 548-553) 576) 587) 594~595) 609-610. 
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but so long as the Khedive of Egypt had to follow the advice of a 
British “resident,” and the Bey of Tunis or the Sultan of Morocco 
had to obey the instructions of French “high commissioners,” 
such countries could hardly be termed independent. 

Included within European Africa, moreover, were gigantic 
tracts either quite unfit for European habitation, such as French 
Equatorial Africa, Belgian Congo, British Nigeria, and most of 
the Egyptian Sudan and German East Africa, or quite unprofit- 
able for European exploitation, such as the great Sahara Desert. 
Yet none could doubt that toward the end of the nineteenth 
century and at the beginning of the twentieth, enormous strides 
were taken toward a real Europeanization of Africa. It was not 
merely that European Powers held political sway or that Euro- 
pean immigrants were coming into South Africa from the British 
Isles and into North Africa from Italy and France. The Negro 
tribesmen of tropical Africa were being taught by European 
missionaries and school teachers, were learning European lan- 
guages and ways, were more or less docilely working Euro ean 
for European capitalists and serving under European civfflza- 
army officers. Even the Arabs of desert Africa were 
becoming accustomed to the profits of European trade 
and the penalties of European police. Optimists, with whom 
the first decade of the twentieth century abounded, were eloquent 
in voicing the expectation that within another generation or two 
the formerly “Dark Continent” would bask in the full sunshine 
of European civilization — with railways and telegraph wires 
radiating everywhere, with modern science bringing salubrity 
to the tropical jungles and fertility to the desert sands, and 
with the twin spirit of “progress” and “prosperity” duly com- 
municated from white men to black and tan. 

Two African countries were still independent — and correspond- 
ingly “backward.” The larger of the two was Abyssinia (or 
Ethiopia), a landlocked Negro state wedged in the 
mountainous country between Somaliland and the 
Egyptian Sudan. Its dominant tribes had been “inde- ^ 
Christian of a primitive sort since the fourth century, coun- nt ” 
and in the latter part of the nineteenth century its tries: 
“King of Kings,” the Emperor Menelek II (1889- 
19x3), who claimed descent from King Solomon and 
the Queen of Sheba, succeeded in fighting off Italian invaders 
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and winning from Italy, and other European Powers, unqualified 
recognition of Abyssinian independence. 1 Even the Emperor 
Menelek, however, was not averse to Europeanizing his army 
and permitting European capitalists to construct a railway 
from his capital to the coast. Abyssinia was at last in real contact 
with Europe. 

The smaller of the two independent African states was Liberia, 
which had been established on the west coast in 1847 by ex- 
2 Liberia P atriate d and emancipated Negro slaves from the 
United States. Its civilized English-speaking in- 
habitants had been greatly outnumbered and given a good deal 
of trouble by barbarous natives in the hinterland, and latterly 
its area had been hemmed in and reduced by encroachments 
of the British from the west (in Sierra Leone) and of the French 
from the east and north (in Ivory Coast colony). In the first 
decade of the twentieth century it was a small, poor country, 
and the main question was whether it would be Europeanized 
and rendered “progressive” through its own efforts or through 
the forceful intervention of France or Britain or perhaps the 
United States. For that it would and must be brought into step 
with the material civilization of the Western world, few doubted. 

By 1914 Africa, along with Asia, was being subjected to 
a process of Europeanization which bade fair to produce in the 
near future, out of the distinctively Western civilization of 
Europe, America, and Australia, a truly great and unifying 
world civilization. And by this time, the world as a whole was 
known as it had never been known before and was being trav- 
ersed not only by engines on land and water but also by engines 
in the air. In April 1909 an indefatigable Arctic explorer, Robert 
Discovery ^ ear y> rea ched the North Pole and in the ice which 
of North covered the ocean depths below planted an American 
Pofes° U *k * n December 19x1 a Norwegian explorer, Roald 
Amundsen, perilously making his way over the big, 
ice-encased, and mountainous continent of Antarctica, reached 
the South Pole. 

3. INTERNATIONAL COOPERATION AND PEACE 

The twentieth century, as it opened, promised not only to 
Europeanize the whole world but also to promote peaceful co- 

1 On the conflict between Italy and Abyssinia, see above, p. 576. 
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operation among the advanced and powerful nations on whom 
the progress of Europeanization seemed to depend. These nations 
still waged wars, it was admitted, against “backward” peoples 
and in “ uncivilized ” parts of the world, but it was ob- Peace 
vious that among themselves there had been no vio- 
lent conflict since 1871 — almost half a century — and it Powers, 
was confidently predicted that once the world was 1871-1914 
truly Europeanized there would remain little or no reason for 
international war anywhere. 

The principle that the leading large nations ‘constituted a 
“Concert” of Great Powers which should set an example to 
other and lesser Powers of substituting negotiation for violence, 
harmonious cooperation for dissonance and discord, had been 
invoked at the Congress of Vienna, back in 1815. 

Although the principle had been violated by the actual of° Europe 
participation of European Great Powers in nationalist 
wars about the middle of the nineteenth century, 1 it had never 
been quite surrendered by European statesmen, and in the latter 
part of the century evidences multiplied that the principle was 
acquiring new vigor and worth. In 1856 all the Great Powers 
were represented at the Congress of Paris, which terminated 
the Crimean War, 2 * 4 and which also adopted the so-called “Decla- 
ration of Paris” for the safeguarding of neutral trade in event of 
war, and authorized the establishment of an international com- 
mission for the regulation and improvement of navigation on the 
lower Danube. In 1864, in order to reduce the pain and suffering 
attendant upon war, a congress at Geneva set up an international 
organization — the Red Cross society — which soon had official 
branches in all the countries of Europe. In 1882, largely through 
the enthusiasm and energy of Clara Barton, the United States 
adhered to the treaties governing the Red Cross, and sub- 
sequently both the Ottoman Empire and Japan signed them. 

In 1878 the principle of the Concert of Europe was again 
exemplified by the Congress of Berlin,® which prevented the 
Russo-Turkish War from precipitating a much vaster struggle 
wherein Great Britain and Austria-Hungary might easily have 

1 The Crimean War of 1854-1856, the Franco-Austrian War of r859, the Austro- 

Prussian War of 1866, and the Franco- Prussian War of 1870-1871. See above, 

pp. 196-198, 222-223, 234-236, 243-245. 

4 See above, pp. 197-198. 


! See above, pp. 264-265. 
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become involved with Russia. In 1885 Austria, with the consent 
of the other Great Powers, stopped a war between Bulgaria and 
Serbia. 1 In 1897 Russia, Great Britain, France, and Italy co- 
operated to end an armed conflict between Greece and the 
Ottoman Empire. 2 In 1913 an “ambassadorial conference” of 
the Great Powers sat at London to supervise and expedite the 
pacific settlement of the Balkan Wars. 3 

The “backward” area of the Ottoman Empire and the Balkan 
states was not the only region where the Concert of Europe 
functioned with much success from 1878 to 19x4. Africa was 
partitioned in accordance with general regulations laid down by 
the Great Powers at the Congress of Berlin of 1884-1885, 4 and 
in detail through an ensuing series of diplomatic negotiations 
and compromises among the Powers concerned. And, to expedite 
the process, the Powers mutually agreed, at a Congress at Brussels 
in 1890, not to permit traffic with African natives in arms or 
spirituous liquors. In China, moreover, the European Great 
Powers jointly intervened in 1900, with Japan and the United 
States, to suppress the Boxer insurrection; 5 and with polite- 
ness if not perfect sincerity they unanimously endorsed the 
American proposal that China’s territorial integrity should be 
maintained and her trade doors kept equally open to all foreign 
nations. 

Nor was the Concert of Europe the only effective agency of 
inter-state cooperation. There appeared also a kind of Concert 
of America. In 1881 James Blaine, the foreign minister (“Secre- 
Pan _ tary of State”) of the United States, invited the sev- 
American era! countries of Latin America to participate with his 
ences 1 " own countr y 111 a Pan-American Conference “for the 
purpose of considering and discussing the methods of 
preventing war between the nations of America.” The first such 
conference was held at Washington in 1889, a second at Mexico 
City in 1901, a third at Rio de Janeiro in 1906, and a fourth at 
Buenos Aires in 1910. The results were somewhat disappointing, 
and yet they sufficed to indicate an increasing desire, popular as 
well as official, for international conciliation and peace. In 1902 
Argentina and Chile solemnly pledged each other that they would 
settle all their future disputes, not by war but by arbitration, 

1 See above, p. 679. 3 See above, p. 684. 6 See above, p. 727. 

2 See above, p. 669. * See above, p. 738. 
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and they jointly erected a huge statue of Christ at their common 
frontier high in the Andes. 

Cooperation was spreading and taking many forms among 
“civilized” nations of the world. Thirty nations formed a 
Universal Telegraph Union (1875). Twenty-three special 
agreed to make common use of the metric system of 
weights and measures (1875). Sixty adhered to a Agree- 
Universal Postal Union, created in 1878, with head- ments 
quarters at Berne (in Switzerland). Five joined a Latin Monetary 
Union for the regulation of an interchangeable coinage. 1 Nineteen 
ratified the Berne convention of 1883 for the standardization of 
patent laws. Fifteen signed the Berne convention of 1887 
providing for practically uniform copyright laws. 

The judicial settlement of international disputes was appar- 
ently gaining favor likewise. Great Britain and the United States 
developed a habit of submitting their disputes to ^ 
arbitration — the Alabama claims in 1871-1872, 2 a na tional 
controversy over Bering Sea in 1892, a quarrel over ^ itra_ 
the boundary between Alaska and Canada in 1903 — 
and with such success that the possibility of war between the two 
major English-speaking countries seemed more and more remote 
and unthinkable. In 1886 Pope Leo XIII arbitrated a colonial 
dispute between Germany and Spain. In 1902 King Edward VII 
of Great Britain arbitrated a boundary dispute between Chile 
and Argentina. In 1909 France and Germany submitted a 
Moroccan dispute to international arbitration. And these are 
but a few instances of the many that might be cited. 

It should be borne in mind that all the governmental arbitra- 
tions and conventions and all the cooperative efforts of Pan- 
American Conferences and the Concert of Europe betokened 
a widening and deepening popular interest in international soli- 
darity. As the nineteenth century advanced and the Industrial 
Revolution progressed and the most diverse localities intema. 
and nationalities were knit together by railways, tionai Co- 
steamships, telegraphs, and cables, the number and 0peratl0n 
importance of common concerns rapidly increased. There was 
a prodigious stimulation of trade and travel and migration 
from one country, or one continent, to another. There was a 
new and universal absorption in the same kinds of scientific 

1 Sec above, p. 528. * See above, p. 461 . 
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and economic problems and in similar kinds of popular edu- 
cation; 

The international character of industrial and commercial 
capitalism was emphasized by banks and corporations and un- 
economic dertakings which outgrew the country where they 
originated and became world-wide in their ramifica- 
tion and functioning. The international character of the prob- 
lems of industrial workers was stressed not only by international 
congresses of Socialists but also by international federations of 
cooperative societies and trade unions. An international agri- 
cultural institute was founded at Rome in 1905. Similarly, in 
the political sphere, earnest advocates of parliamentary gov- 
ernment organized an international Parliamentary Union (1889), 
and proponents of woman suffrage and feminism took 
m&ntaiy to holding international congresses. Religion, too, 
felt the same general impulse. Protestant Christians 
of a hundred divergent creeds and of a thousand shades of indi- 
vidual opinion met in world congresses, talked about unity and 
mutual charity, and made amicable agreements for the parcelling 
R u . out of heathen lands among their several missionary 
groups. Catholic Christians, more mindful than ever 
of the universal traditions of their faith and church, instituted 
in 1881 a series of Eucharistic Congresses, which drew large 
numbers of clergymen and laymen from many climes now to 
Paris, now to London, now to Jerusalem, now to Montreal. 
Even a World’s Parliament of Religions was projected and 
actually convened. For the advancement of science and learning, 
moreover, there were periodical world congresses of distinguished 
Scientific Physicists* chemists, biologists, historians, and econo- 
mists, and “exchange professors” and “exchange 
students” between the universities of different countries. There 
was developing around the globe a community of intellectual 
interests, the product of what has happily been described as 
“the international mind.” 

Pacifism was undoubtedly growing. An English “peace so- 
ciety” had been founded as early as 1816 and a federation of 
■ societies of like nature had been formed in the United 

Pacifism* States in 1828. The first distinctively pacifist society 
on the continent of Europe was organized at Geneva 
in 1828 and the second at Paris in 1841. Thenceforth, especially 
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after 1878, associations of professed pacifists multiplied through- 
out the Western world until in 19x4 there were some 160 of them 
with numerous branches and many members. International 
congresses of pacifists, convening intermittently and spasmod- 
ically between 1843 an d 1889, became regular annual events 
after the latter date, and in 1891 permanent headquarters of the 
international peace movement were established at Berne. To 
the movement special resources and prestige were given by the 
patronage of outstanding industrialists, distinguished statesmen, 
and brilliant literary men. Alfred Nobel, a Swedish scientist and 
capitalist, devoted the major part of the princely fortune which 
he had amassed from the manufacture of dynamite, cordite, and 
other high explosives to the cause of international peace. 1 
Andrew Carnegie, a Scottish-American business man, drew lib- 
erally upon the wealth that he had accumulated in the iron and 
steel industry to endow pacifist propaganda and to build a “tem- 
ple of peace” at the Hague and a Pan-American “palace” at 
Washington. Baron D’Estournelles de Constant, a Senator of 
the French Republic, employed pen and voice in behalf of inter- 
national conciliation, and so did Leo Tolstoi, 2 the venerable 
Russian novelist and social reformer. Norman Angell, a clever 
young British publicist, created a sensation with his book on 
war as “the great illusion.” 

To the generation of pacifists that flourished in the first decade 
of the twentieth century, war, at least among great civilized 
nations, seemed peculiarly anachronistic and therefore q tunian 
fated to disappear in the near future. The capitalists about 
of every progressive country had too many foreign 
investments or were too involved in foreign trade to 
welcome war, and they were too influential to be ignored by their 
several governments. The industrial workers had too much to 
lose from a state of war in the way of employment and wages, 
and, besides, many of them were so actively identified with 
international Socialism as to threaten a revolutionary overturn 
of any government which might engage in foreign war. The 
intellectual classes were too “enlightened” and by this time 
too internationally minded not to perceive the fallacies in all 
arguments and pretexts for war. The Christian churches were 
traditionally committed to support of the principle of peace. 

1 Sec above, p. 288, 2 Sec above, p, 301 • 
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Pacifists were somewhat troubled by the obvious fact that 
since i860 military and naval armaments had been increasing 
in alm ost, every country. 1 To be sure, most advocates of heavy 
Peace and national armament, themselves influenced wittingly 
Anna- or unwittingly by the pacifist spirit of the age, insisted 
ments that all such armament was strictly defensive, that it 
constituted mere preparedness against dreadful but possible 
eventualities and was the surest pledge of enduring peace. Never- 
theless, foremost pacifists scented danger in military and naval 
preparedness, and many other persons who were not profession- 
ally pacifist complained of the growing burdens of taxation 
which that kind of “peace insurance” entailed. A conspicuous 
and attractive plank in the pacifist platform, therefore, was the 
demand for a limitation of armaments by international agree- 
ment, coupled usually with a plea for the establishment of an 
international court of arbitration. Such a demand was sure to 
have some weight with statesmen harassed by the constant 
necessity of providing funds to cover the rapidly mounting 
expenditure on army and navy. 

For the express purpose of limiting armaments by mutual 
agreement, the Tsar Nicholas II of Russia, with the concurrence 
Peace ' Q ueen Wilhelmina of the Netherlands, convoked 
Confer- an international peace conference at The Hague in 
1800 ° f I ^99- “The preservation of peace,” the Tsar said, 

' J “has become an object of international policy.” At 

the conference the sovereign states of Europe and Asia and like- 
wise the United States and Mexico were represented — twenty- 
six nations in all. No agreement could be reached on any general 
limitation of armaments, but steps were taken to restrict the 
use of certain weapons in the event of war, to codify international 
law, and to establish a court of arbitration to which nations 
mi gh t submit their quarrels. 

In 1907, with the prompting of President Theodore Roosevelt 
of the United States and on the formal invitation of the Tsar 
Nicholas II, a second international peace conference was held 
at The Hague, representing this time forty-four governments, 

1 See above, pp. 322-327. 


Note. The picture opposite, “Ave Maria in the South Seas,” suggesting interac- 
tion of European civilization and non-European primitiveness, is from the painting 
by Paul Gauguin (1848-1903). On Gauguin, see above, pp. 402-403. 
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including nineteen in America. Again the much-mooted question 
of general limitation of armaments was left unanswered, but 
certain humane amendments were made to the laws of 

Peace 

maritime and land war, an international prize court confer- 
was provided for, and conventions were adopted re- ence of 
quiring a formal declaration of war before the opening 19 ° 7 
of hostilities and restricting the employment of force for the col- 
lection of foreign debts. Finally, the holding of similar conferences 
at regular intervals in the future was recommended. 

Here, optimistic pacifists imagined, was a real beginning of an 
organized international community, with its capital at The 
Hague, with its periodic congresses, with its statutes and codes, 
with its court of arbitration. If the German Empire, the United 
States, Switzerland, Canada, and South Africa could be organ- 
ized and function successfully as federal states without er 
internal strife, why should not external war be ban- national 
ished through an International Federation of the ^® ra " 
World? In fact, the international court of arbitration 
was duly instituted, and by it several international disputes were 
pacifically settled between 1901 and 1914, including one between 
France and Germany. A third Hague conference was actually 
projected for 1915; it might take a big step forward on the road 
of international cooperation and peace. 

Before 19x5, however, the promise of the twentieth century 
had taken on a somewhat different complexion. The pacifist ideal 
was not to be realized so easily. In truth, as we now look back 
upon the first years of the twentieth century, we can all see 
that they held an even greater promise of war than of peace and 
that the pacifists of the time, like most of their contemporaries, 
looked so intently on evidences of material and scientific prog- 
ress as to neglect the more fateful evidences of impending disaster. 

4. INTERNATIONAL COMPETITION 

In the midst of optimism about the bigger and better Europe, 
about the Europeanization of the world, and about the world’s 
peace, there was room for some pessimism. International 


Note. The picture opposite, “Prayer in a Moslem Mosque,” is from a painting by 
Jean Louis GtSrflme (1824-1024), a romantic French artist much interested in in- 
terpreting the world of Islam to the world of Christendom. 
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competition was even more in evidence than international 
conciliation; and international anarchy than international or- 
ganization. 

The ‘ ‘ state system ” of Europe, and of the world, was essentially 
ATiar ^ y anarchical. Each of the states composing it was in the- 
of State ory absolutely independent and sovereign, and equal 
System one tQ mother. i n theory, too, these states were sup- 
posed to respect each other’s independence and sovereignty and 
to comport themselves in accordance with generally recognized 
principles and usages of international law. Moreover, each 
state was ostentatiously meticulous in observing the ceremo- 
nial aspects of international diplomacy and officially very vocal 
in claiming a share with the others in the admittedly joint 
task of advancing the civilization, the prosperity, and the peace 
of the whole world. 

Yet, in fact, external politeness of one state to another usually 
covered a vast deal of internal rivalry. Cooperation was ordina- 
rily determined by and directed toward the supposed self-interest 
or self-importance of each state involved. In last analysis, 
force or the threat of force was the supreme arbitrament. Nor 
was there any real equality among the states — in area, popula- 
tion, wealth, education, or anything else. All had some arma- 
^ ments, and hence all were called “Powers,” but those 
“Powers” that had very big armaments were distinguished as 
Lesser* 1 ^ Great Powers.” Huge armies enabled Germany, 
Russia, Austria-Hungary, France, Italy, and now 
Japan to rank as Great Powers, while huge navies and special 
resources of money- and man-power put Great Britain and 
latterly the United States in the same category. Among the 
lesser Powers were gradations of strength, actual or potential, 
but invariably a like ambition for promotion to a higher rank. 
Among the Great Powers there might be a theoretical “Concert ” 
— and an actual one on the rare occasions when they thought 
their several self-interests could thereby be served without sacri- 
fice of individual prestige — but the continuous and fast-develop- 
ing feature of their mutual relationships was competition. The 
Compe- competition, superficially at least, was for prestige — 
tifion for being most feared and therefore most respected by the 
estlge rest of the world. And for the sake of prestige, each 
Great Power must have the heaviest armaments, the most ex- 
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tensive imperial domain, and the largest number of satellites 
among the lesser Powers. 

The Industrial Revolution was complicating and accentuating 
the competition among the Great Powers. It was 
prompting economic nationalism, with attendant tar- Competi- 
iff controversies and scrambles for the exploitation tioa 
of “backward” regions. 1 It was providing means as well as 
opportunities for an unprecedented increase and a new assertive- 
ness of civil and military ambition. 

Imperialistic competition was especially notable. Great Britain 
and Russia were outstanding rivals in Asia, Great Britain and 
France in Africa; and more recently Germany and Italy and the 
United States were becoming zealous competitors for impenai- 
places “in the sun.” So far, there had been no outright ist Com- 
war between European Great Powers over the newer P etltlon 
economic and political partition of the world, but the Spanish- 
American War of 1898, the Boer War of 1899-1902, the Russo- 
Japanese War of 1904-1905, and the Turco-Italian War of 
191 1-1912 were more and more portentous. The weakness of the 
Chinese and Ottoman Empires and the inability of such lesser 
Powers as Portugal, the Netherlands, and Belgium to hold 
their extensive colonial empires if they should be attacked, 
were as obvious as were the conflicting ambitions of the Great 
Powers. 

Nationalism, sentimental quite as much as economic, com- 
plicated and imperilled the relationships among European states. 
It had already, in the middle of the nineteenth century, inspired 
a series of wars for the political unification of Italy and of Ger- 
many. Since then it had overspread all eastern Europe and been 
intensified everywhere by the rise of popular schooling and popu- 
lar press and by the multiplying propaganda of scholars and 
artists, publicists and patriotic societies. It not only embittered 
relations between France and Germany but also Nationai- 
gravely menaced the integrity and the very existence to 

of some of the imperial Powers. There was extra- some 
ordinary nationalist unrest in Austria-Hungary, a Powers 
considerable amount in the Russian Empire, and some within 

1 For a fuller account of economic nationalism and accompanying phenomena of 
imperialism and militarism during the period from 1880 to 1914, see above, 
PP* 312-327. 
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the German and British empires; 1 and the rapid waning of the 
Ottoman Empire and the partition of most of its European 
provinces by lesser Balkan Powers as an outcome of aggressive 
nationalist warfare in 1912-1913, suggested only too clearly the 
fate that might presently overtake the Habsburg Empire — unless 
its armaments were reenforced and its prestige enhanced. Which, 
of course, would affect the interests and relative prestige of 
other Powers, and affect them in different and conflicting ways. 
Just as the Great Powers had long quarrelled and sometimes 
fought over the Ottoman Empire, so now the Habsburg Empire 
tempted them to fiercer quarrels and more deadly fighting. And 
just as the ambition of Sardinia and Prussia to unify Italians 
and Germans had previously involved nationalist wars in central 
Europe, so the liberating and unifying zeal of Serbia, Greece, and 
Rumania — and of leading Czechoslovaks and Poles — was likely 
at any time to precipitate in eastern Europe a new series of wars 
which might conceivably engulf all Europe and the whole world. 

Aggravating the situation was the marked tendency of the 
Great Powers of Europe to align themselves by formal alliance 
Rival or informal entente in rival aggregations. Each aggro- 
aadttie 8 £ at i° n viewed the activities of the other with increas- 
Balance ing suspicion and fear. Each competed with the other 
of Power ja p US hing its own members farther along on the path 
of military preparedness and in attempting to draw lesser Powers 
into the orbit of its influence and control. Yet neither was quite 
sure how solid it was, or how solid its rival, how really loyal to it 
were its several members, or how dependable were its satellites 
among the lesser Powers. The rival aggregations constituted a 
“balance of power” in Europe and the world, but a singularly 
unstable and dangerous balance. 

Such a “balance of power” became alarming only in the 
twentieth century. From 1871 to 1890, it had hardly 
national existed. From 1890 to 1905, though in process of 
187^014 ^ orma ^ on ’ ^ promised to be a stabilizing nil her than 
a disruptive force. Only from 1905 did it point to ulti- 
mate disaster. How this came about, we shall try to make dear 
by a brief survey of international relations from 1871 to 1914, 

1 On the nationalist unrest in Ireland, Egypt, and India, see above, pp, 494 -50;, 
5*9. 5 2 3 _ 5 2 4- On the difficulties which Germany was experiencing with her subject 
Poles, Danes, and Alsatians, see above, pp. 607, 617. Nationalism in Auslria- 
Hungaiy and Russia is discussed above, pp. 636-639, 643, 645-647. 
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The Franco-German War of 1870-1871 had served to establish 
the military and diplomatic hegemony of Germany, and for the 
next twenty years Prince Bismarck, as Chancellor of the German 
Empire, was undoubtedly the most conspicuous and Ger- 
influential statesman in Europe. His international 
policy, in its broad outlines, was simple. He would 0 ny, 
maintain the military superiority of his country. He 1871-1890 
would be content with what had been won in the wars of 1866 
and 1870-T871. 1 He would especially seek no further territorial 
aggrandizement in Europe, which might arouse the hostility of 
Russia, or any outside Europe, which might provoke colonial 
and maritime rivalry with Great Britain. He would keep the 
peace and he would make sure that France kept the peace. 

Bismarck was well aware of the humiliation which France had 
suffered from the war of 1870-1871 and of her willingness to seize 
the first favorable opportunity to wage a war of re- Germany 
venge for the recovery of Alsace-Lorraine and of her and 
own international prestige. He did not fear an attack France 
upon Germany by France single-handed, but he was acutely 
conscious that if she were to obtain active assistance from any 
of the other Great Powers a second Franco-German war might 
result differently from the first. Wherefore, the German Chan- 
cellor devoted his major diplomatic efforts to keeping France 
isolated and deprived of potential allies. And so long as Bis- 
marck remained in office, noteworthy success attended German 
diplomacy. 

In the main, the international situation from 1871 to 1890 was 
favorable to Germany, and the astute, and not too high-prin- 
cipled, Chancellor took full advantage of it. First of all, he 
adopted a most conciliatory attitude toward Austria-Hungary, 
lie had purposely been lenient in dictating terms of Germany 
peace to the Kmperor Francis Joseph in .1866; and and 
now after 1871 the internal exigencies of the Dual Austm 
Monarchy, and the desire of the llabsburg family to recoup 
what they had lost in Italy and Germany by pursuing an ex- 
pansionist. policy in the Balkans, led the governing classes of 
Austria Hungary to seek support of Germany’s strong military 
arm and Bismarck’s dexterous diplomatic hand. Then, too, 
Bismarck could count upon the friendship of the newly formed 

1 See above, pp. J - i 45 -^46. 
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her seeming ability to dictate a peace settlement giving her a 
dominant position in the Balkans, provoked the liveliest appre- 
hension in Austria-Hungary as well as in Great Britain, and at 
the ensuing Congress of Berlin (1878) Bismarck undertook to play 
the rdleof “honest broker” in apportioning the Turkish spoils. 1 
By reducing the Russian share and by handing over Bosnia- 
Herzegovina to the Dual Monarchy, Bismarck kept the balance of 
power in the Balkans nicely adjusted between Russia and Austria- 
Hungary, but thereby while he strengthened the friendship 
between Germany and Austria-Hungary he aroused the en- 
mity of Russia. The Three Emperors’ League was in effect 
destroyed. 

In order to guard Germany against untoward results of Russian 
German ill-feeling, Bismarck in 1879 concluded a defensive 
Austrian alliance between Austria-Hungary and Germany, in 
Alliance, accordance with the terms of which each party bound 
itself to support the other with all the military forces 
at its command if either party or both should be attacked by 
Russia or by another Power backed by Russia. 2 

Then, in order still further to offset the danger of Russian hos- 
tility, Bismarck turned his attention to Italy. Italy, as has 
been remarked, was already naturally well disposed toward 
Germany, but Bismarck was unwilling to bind the two Powers by 
an alliance unless Austria-Hungary were included, and relations 
between Austria and Italy were strained by the memory of 
recent wars between them, and also by conflicting ambitions 
as to Trent and Trieste and the mastery of the Adriatic. Never- 


theless, the Italian government felt the weakness of diplomatic 
isolation; and in 188 x Italians were angered by French occupa- 
tion of Tunis, the region of ancient Carthage, which they had 
Tripte begun to think of as the stepping-stone toward a new 

Alliance Italian imperialism. 3 In the midst of ensuing Franco- 
is Italian recriminations', Italy responded cordially to 
Austria, the overtures of Bismarck, consented to banish anti- 
Italy, 1882 Austrian propaganda, and in 1882 signed a treaty 


of alliance with both Germany and Austria-Hungary. This 


1 On the Russo-Turkish War, the Russian peace settlement of San Stefano, and 
the ensuing Congress of Berlin, see above, pp. 26 1-369, 

2 The existence of the alliance was widely advertised at the time, but its terms 
were not published until 1888. 

* See above, p. 549. 
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treaty provided that if Italy or Germany were attacked by France 
without provocation these two allies would go to war with France; 
and that if any one or any two of the three allies were attacked 
by two or more Great Powers, all should engage in the conflict. 
The Triple Alliance, first formed in 1882 for five years, was re- 
newed in 1887 with an additional stipulation that neither Austria- 
Hungary nor Italy should attempt to occupy any territory in the 
Balkan peninsula without preliminary accord, and that such 
accord should be based on the principle of reciprocal compensa- 
tion. 1 

Serbia and Rumania, disgruntled by the favoritism shown by 
Russia to Bulgaria in the Russo-Turkish War of 1877- Serbia 
1878, simultaneously became satellites of the Triple and 
Alliance, Serbia contracting a secret engagement with ^“ ania 
Austria-Hungary in 1881, and Rumania in 1883. 2 * * * For Triple 
a generation the Triple Alliance preserved the peace of Alliance 
central and eastern Europe. Bismarck considered it a diplomatic 
masterpiece. 

In the meantime, danger of open conflict with Russia per- 
ceptibly lessened. The assassination of the Tsar Alexander II in 
1881 and tlu“ accession of the ultra-reactionary Alexander III 
precluded any immediate understanding between New 
autocratic Russia and democratic France; and the I 111 ® 6 , 

new Tsar, painfully aware of the isolation to which League, 
Bismarckian diplomacy had been condemning Russia, 1 88 1-1887 
reached the conclusion that he must acquiesce in the Balkan 
settlement of 1878 and seek a renewal of the previous under- 
standing with Germany and, if necessary, with Austria. Bis- 
marck, of course, deemed the inclusion of Austria necessary; and 
consequently another Three Emperors’ League was negotiated 
in 1881. By its terms, Russia, Germany, and Austria-Hungary 
mutually promised benevolent neutrality in case any of them 
should be involved in war with a fourth Power. This arrangc- 

l The Triple Alliance was subsequently renewed for continuous periods in 1891, 
in 190,$, and in u>t t. Its terms were not fully divulged until the World War. 

•The Austro- Seri mm treaty of t8.Hr provided that Serbia should not conclude 

any political treaty with another Power without previous knowledge and approval 

of Austria-Hungary, anti that each state should preserve friendly neutrality if the 
other was at war; with minor changes, it remained in force until 1895. Rumania’s 

treaty of alliance with Austria-Hungary was endorsed by Germany and lasted, 

at least on paper, until 1916. 
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ment, entered into for a period of three years, was renewed in 
1884 for another three-year period. 

The new Three Emperors’ League was temporarily reassuring 
to both Russia and Germany, but it was not a very substantial 
structure. It was weakened from the outset by secret assurance 
which Bismarck felt obliged to give to Austria that the Austro- 
German alliance of 1879 should have priority over the under- 
standing of 1881 with Russia and be binding in case of difficulties 
with the latter. It was also weakened by the policy of tariff 
protectionism which Germany pursued in the 1880’s and which, 
being directed in large part against the importation of Russian 
grain, roused the ire of influential classes in Russia. 1 Most seri- 
ously, the League was weakened by continuing friction between 
Russia and Austria-Hungary in the Balkans. This became acute 
in 1885, when Austria intervened in a war between Serbia and 
Bulgaria. 2 A crisis lasted throughout the following year, and in 
1887 Russia refused to renew the Three Emperors’ League. 

Bismarck’s failure to keep Russia yoked with Austria-Hungary 
occurred at the very time when the agitation of General Boulan- 
ger was gathering headway in France for a war of revenge against 


Russo- 

German 

Reinsur- 

ance 

Treaty, 

1887-1890 


Germany. 3 The German Chancellor, greatly alarmed, 
took extraordinary steps to meet the situation. While 
renewing and strengthening the Triple Alliance with 
Austria-Hungary and Italy, he made a secret three- 
year pact, the so-called “Reinsurance Treaty,” with 


Russia, pledging Germany’s diplomatic support of Russian pre- 
dominance in Bulgaria and even of Russian occupation of 
Constantinople, and obtaining in return a pledge of Russia’s 
benevolent neutrality in case of a French attack upon Germany. 
At the same time (1887),, in order to deter Russia from becoming 
too aggressive in the Balkans, as well as to hold France in check, 
he secretly encouraged a special agreement among Great Britain, 
Austria-Hungary, and Italy for the preservation of the status quo 
in the Mediterranean and the Near East. In 1889 he sought to 
bring Great Britain into direct alliance with Germany. In this 
he was unsuccessful, for, while the British government of the day 
was by no means anti-German, it was unwilling to commit 
Great Britain to definite participation in a Franco-German 


1 On the German tariff, see above, p. 609. ! See above, pp, 556-557. 

2 See above, pp. 67 9, 681. 
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conflict. Then in 1890, with the forced retirement of Bismarck 
from office, 1 the Reinsurance Treaty between Germany and Rus- 
sia was allowed to lapse. 

The lapse of the Reinsurance Treaty in 1890 was a symptom, 
rather than a cause, of a change which was coming about in 
international alignments. Previously, Bismarck had been able, 
by Triple Alliance and Three Emperors’ League, to keep France 
isolated and Russia in check; and with the breakdown of the 
League in 1887, he had anxiously hoped to preserve the same 
general situation by means of the separate Reinsurance Treaty 
with Russia. In fact, however, the growing differences between 
Russia and Germany (to say nothing of those between Russia 
and Austria) militated against the vigor and endurance of the 
Reinsurance Treaty. The treaty had not stopped Russia from 
building strategic military railways toward the German frontier 
or Germany from heightening her tariff walls against Russian 
grain; and Bismarck himself had dealt a blow at financial coopera- 
tion between the two countries by discouraging German loans to 
Russia. There was no such popular backing for a Russo-German 
alliance as for the Austro-German alliance. By 1890 the major 
political parties in the German Reichstag were outspokenly anti- 
Russian, and most German statesmen other than Bismarck were 
opposed to the continuance of solemn commitments to Russia 
which might operate against Austrian interests and endanger the 
Austrian alliance and which, at the same time, might embroil 
Germany in quarrels between Russia and Great Britain. 

The Russian government would doubtless have consented in 
1890 to a temporary renewal of the Reinsurance Treaty, but it 
would have done so without enthusiasm. It was being pressed 
by the “Slavophiles” of the time “to purge holy Russia of Teu- 
tonic influence,” 2 and it. was unable to obtain necessary loans 
from Germany for Russia’s industrial development — for the 
building of railways, the erection of factories, the opening of 
mines, the stabilization of currency. But what the Berlin bourse 
withheld, the .Paris money market supplied; and by 1890 Russia 
was already financially dependent upon France. In the circum- 
stances, Russia was being naturally drawn to France, and finan- 
cial need (and also anti-Teutonic Slavophile sentiment) was 

1 On Hismnrck’a retirement from the Chancellorship, ace above, pp. On-612. 

* On Kuaaiun Slavophilism, see above, pp. 25,1 -254, 643-644. 
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gradually overcoming the Tsar’s antipathy to the democratic 
politics of France, while on the other hand the prospect of escape 
from the international isolation in which France had been since 
the time of Napoleon III overcame the scruples of French re- 
publican politicians about Russian autocracy. 

Hence, little by little, following the lapse of the Reinsurance 
Treaty between Germany and Russia, Russia and France drifted 
into an alliance. An informal diplomatic entente was inaugurated 
Franco * n I ^ 9 I > anc * an exc h an ge of friendly naval visits fol- 
Russian lowed. By a military convention of 1893 Russia prom- 
Duai Mi- i S ed to employ all her forces against Germany if France 
aace ’ 1 93 should be attacked by Germany, or by Italy supported 
by Germany, and France promised to combat Germany if Russia 
should be assailed by Germany, or by Austria-Hungary supported 
by Germany. This military convention was at first limited in 
duration to that of the Triple Alliance, but the limitation was 
removed in 1899, and in 1912 the Dual Alliance was farther sup- 
plemented by a naval convention. That such a Dual Alliance 
had come into existence was publicly announced by the French 
premier in 1895 and confirmed by the Tsar Nicholas II in 1897, 
but its precise terms were revealed only in 1918 when the tsar- 
dom was overthrown and the alliance at an end. 

In appearance, at any rate, the previous hegemony of Germany 
(and isolation of France) was thus offset in the early 1890’s by a 
“balance of power” in Europe between the Triple Alliance of 
Apparent Germany, Austria-Hungary, and Italy, on the one 
Balance of side, and the Dual Alliance of Russia and France, on 
Power the other. In reality, however, the new alignment was 
not revolutionary; it did not 'materially change affairs. Both 
alliances were expressly “defensive”; and though the conclusion 
of the Dual Alliance gave France a new sense of security and 
prestige, it actually operated to discourage any French ambition 
for the early recovery of Alsace-Lorraine. And, for a time, what 
Germany seemingly lost through the lapse of the Reinsurance 
Treaty with Russia was substantially offset by cooperation with 
Great Britain. 

Great Britain, while maintaining a general policy of aloofness 
from the international politics of the Continent, was more in- 
clined in the 1890’s toward the Triple Alliance than toward the 
Dual Alliance. She had contracted special obligations in 1887 
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with Austria-Hungary and Italy in the Mediterranean and the 
Near East; and in 1890, just after the retirement of Bismarck, 
the way was paved for an Anglo-German entente by friendly 
negotiations which settled outstanding colonial dis- Britain 
putes between the two Powers in Africa and trans- inclined 
ferred the North Sea island of Heligoland from Britain ^Triple 
to Germany. 1 In the 1890’s, moreover, in a decade of 
fast developing imperialism, Great Britain’s chief competitors 
were France and Russia. If it was natural for France and Russia 
to draw together, it seemed quite as natural for Great Britain to 
gravitate toward Germany. Certainly no rapprochement ap- 
peared possible between Britain and France. These Powers 
were traditional rivals; and the vigorous acquisition of colonies 
by the Third Republic after 1880 served to accentuate imperial- 
istic rivalry between them and to raise many serious territorial 
questions in Africa and in Indo-China. As late as 1898 France and 
Britain were on the verge of war over a dispute as to their respec- 
tive spheres of influence in the Egyptian Sudan. 2 Nor did any 
rapprochement appear possible between Britain and Russia. 
They had been rivals in the Near East since before the , 
Crimean War, 3 and their rivalry had latterly been in- Japanese 
tonsiiicd and extended to Persia, Afghanistan, and the Alliance, 
Far East. It was against Russian aggressiveness in 1902 
China that Great Britain concluded in 1902 a defensive alliance 
with Japan.' 1 

Yet as the decade of the 1890’s advanced, the expected entente 
between Britain and Germany failed to materialize. Germany, 
under Ilohenlohe and Billow, made new imperialistic thrusts 
into China and the Ottoman Empire/’ which in clTect Friction 
were more anti-British than anti-Russian. Then, in bet ween 
1899, when the British undertook the conquest of the and 
Dutch republics in South Africa, 0 the German press Britain 
was quite sympathetic with the Boers and critical of the British. 

1 On the Anglo-German convention of 1890, see above, pp. 614-6x5, 739. 

a The so-called 41 Faahoda Jnci<lont- ,> See above, p. 739. 

* See above, pp. itjb, 264. 

4 The Anglo Japanese alliance of to 02 provided that if either Power should be- 
come involved in war with two Powers over China or Korea, the other would give 
assistance. In 05 the alliance was renewed for ten years with the additional 
stipulation that both would tight if either should be attacked by a single Power in 
India as well as in the Far Hast. 

* See above, pp. 6x5-61 6, 668. 


°$ec above, pp. 512-5x3. 
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And, to cap the climax, Germany began, under enactments 
of 1898 and 1900, greatly to enlarge her navy. 1 Already, many 
Britishers were uncomfortably aware that Germany was becom- 
ing Britain’s most formidable competitor in manufacturing and 
commerce. It was now apparent to the whole British nation that 
their customary naval supremacy, and hence their Empire, 
might soon be threatened by Germany unless they quickened 
their own naval construction and enormously increased their 
public expenditure. The relations between Great Britain and 
Germany were moving, not toward intimate friendship, but 
toward openly voiced hostility. 

In the circumstances, the balance of power between Triple 
Allian ce and Dual Alliance seemed of less moment than a possible 
coalition of Germany with France and Russia looking toward the 
isolation of Britain. Commercial relations between 
tion of Germany and Russia were improved in the early 1890’s 
andDwd ^y a reciprocal lowering of tariffs; and soon the two 
Alliance Powers, and France also, were cooperating in the Far 
East. They jointly compelled Japan to revise her peace 
settlement with China in 1895, and by concerted action 
shortly afterwards they severally acquired territories in China. 2 
During the Boer War there was a good deal of discussion among 
Continental diplomats and publicists about the need of a “ Grand 
Alliance” of Germany, France, and Russia to give aid to the 
Boers and set limits to the British Empire. France, secretly con- 
sulted by Russia on the subject, declined to commit herself 
unless Germany should reopen the question of Alsace-Lorraine, 
which Germany refused to do. But, although no such Grand 
Alliance was forthcoming, the relations of France and Germany 
underwent improvement and those of Russia and Germany be- 
came really cordial. 

Simultaneously, Germany’s associates in the Triple Alliance 
dropped into the background, and the Triple Alliance itself 
seemed hardly existent. Austria-Hungary, fully occupied with 
internal nationalist troubles, willingly signed a treaty with Russia 
for the preservation of the status quo in the Balkans. Italy, 
weakened by the failure of Crispi’s imperialistic enterprises, 3 
perceived the desirability of halting her vendetta with France, 

1 See above, pp. 616-617. * See above, pp. C74, 576. 

2 See above, pp. 718, 724. 
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especially since a strongly anti-clerical and therefore sympathetic 
French government was now in power. 1 So, two secret agree- 
ments were concluded by France and Italy. By the first, a con- 
vention of 1900, Italy recognized the French protectorate over 
Tunis and French claims to Morocco, and France accorded Italy 
a free hand in Tripoli and Cyrenaica. By the second, Franco- 
an engagement of 1902, Italy and France mutually 
pledged themselves to remain neutral if either should m fnt, 
be attacked by a third Power or if either, “as the re- I 9 02 
suit of a direct provocation, should find itself obliged, in defence of 
its honor or security, to take the initiative of a declaration of 
war.” The text of the Franco-Italian arrangement of 1902 re- 
mained a secret until 1918; but the visit of President Loubet to 
King Victor Emmanuel III in 1904 2 announced to the world 
the termination of the open feud between the Latin sisters. The 
bonds between members of Triple and Dual Alliances were 
obviously multiplying. 

With peace assured between Russia and Austria in the Bal- 
kans, and between France and Italy in the Mediterranean, Ger- 
many encouraged Russia to go to war with Japan in 1904 and 
cordially seconded her elTorts. Then, in July 1905, when Russian 
troops had been decisively defeated in Manchuria, the projected 
German Emperor met the Russian Tsar at B jorko and 5 USS0 " 
persuaded him to agree to a Russo-German alliance, Alliance, 
directed actually (though not expressly) against I 9°5 
Great Britain and open to French adherence. France declined 
to adhere to it, the advisers of the two Emperors deemed it un- 
wise or unnecessary, and it came to nought. It was a kind of 
anti-climax to a decade of informal cooperation between Triple 
and Dual Alliances. 

Already the British government, faced with increasing hostility 
of Germany as well as of continuing hostility of France and Rus- 
sia, was ceasing to glory in Britain’s “splendid isolation” and 


beginning to consider how she might best secure for- 
eign friends. It still seemed as if close cooperation be- 
tween Britain and Germany was more practicable and 
desirable than close cooperation between Britain and 


Britain’s 
Anxiety to 
Escape 
Isolation 


the Dual Alliance, and accordingly the British government in 


1901 sounded out Germany regarding a special understanding 


* See above, pp. 563-567. 


a See above, p. $65* 
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between the two countries. Germany insisted, however, that 
Britain should adhere formally to the Triple Alliance, and the 
British were unwilling to assume such definite and far-reaching 
obligations. So the Anglo- German negotiations broke down, and 
Great Britain looked elsewhere. In 1902 she concluded her alli- 
ance with Japan, and presently she turned to France. 

The British foreign minister, Lord Lansdowne, proposed to 
the French ambassador at London a friendly settlement of colo- 
nial differences and disputes between the two countries. 
French The proposal was welcomed by the ambassador, and 
Entente, also by the French foreign minister, Theophile Del- 
1904 casse; and it eventuated, after several months’ nego- 
tiations, in the conclusion in 1904 of several conventions 
affecting Franco-British relations in Egypt, Morocco, New- 
foundland, Siam, Nigeria, and the Pacific Ocean. These conven- 
tions not only gave Great Britain free rein in Egypt, and France 
in Morocco, but marked the end of a long period of intense im- 
perialist rivalry and paved the way for the development between 
1904 and 19x4 of particularly friendly relations between the 
peoples and governments of France and Great Britain — the so- 
called Entente Cordiale. 

The Anglo-French agreement of 1904 was not an alliance, any 
more than the similar Anglo-German agreement of 1890 had 
been. Now, as then, it was hoped that, by removing sources of 
friction, the countries concerned would be more friendly and co- 
operative. The Anglo- German arrangement had not achieved 
that end. That the Anglo-French arrangement turned out dif- 
ferently is attributable to circumstances of the next few years. 
The defeat of Russia by Japan made the French especially eager 
to develop the entente, and the growing naval strength of 
Germany had a corresponding effect on the British. Besides, as 
we shall presently explain, an international crisis over Morocco 
in 1905-1906 served to cement the Entente Cordiale. 

One embarrassing feature of the Anglo-French Entente was 
evident during 1904-1905, when Russia, the ally of France, was 
at war with Japan, the ally of Great Britain. British sentiment 
was still vehemently anti-Russian, and, as we have seen, the 
impressionable Russian Tsar was then strongly influenced by 
the German Emperor. With the defeat of Russia, however, the 
situation changed radically. Russia reacted sharply against 
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German influence, which had been predominant during the 
preceding ten years and which was blamed (rather unjustly) for 
the ensuing disaster. On the other hand, Great Britain A l cw 
lost her fear of Russia and began to perceive advan- Russian 
tages in coming to terms with her. Consequently, in Entente > 
1907, the British and Russian governments managed 
to arrive at a mutual understanding concerning disputed spheres 
of influence in Persia, Afghanistan, and China, 1 and to sign con- 
ventions which parallelled the Entente between Great Britain 
and France with a second Entente between Great Britain and 
Russia. Japan, also, was brought into harmonious relations with 
the new Entente, through a Russo-Japanese convention of 1910 
and through the renewal of the Anglo- Japanese alliance in 1911. 

In Germany, meanwhile, many publicists and the government 
itself were viewing with alarm what was termed a German 
“hostile encirclement.” Italy was suspected, correctly Alarm and 
as we now know, of disloyalty to Germany and Austria, crises, 
Russia had broken with Germany and was again in * 9 °S m * 9 W 
full alliance with France. Great Britain was in ententes with 
France and Russia. Japan was in alliance with Britain. Austria- 
Hungary, alone of the Great Powers, remained a close friend of 
Germany. 

From 1905 to 19x4 German diplomacy sought in divers ways 
to break up the Ententes, to strengthen Austria and increase 
her prestige, to win the Ottoman Empire as a friend and ally, and 
to insist upon Germany’s right to participate on the same basis 
as other Powers in world commerce and foreign investment. The 
new German effort did not break up the Ententes, but it pro- 
duced periodic crises in the relations between the Entente Powers 
(Great Britain, France, and Russia) and the Central Powers 
(Germany and Austria-Hungary)— crises which grew more and 
more menacing to the preservation of any semblance of a Con- 
cert of Europe and more and more symptomatic of an impending 
war of huge dimensions. These crises had to do alternately with 
Morocco and with the Near East. 

In the case of Morocco, a crisis was precipitated at the end of 
March 1905. By this time, the French foreign minister, Delcass6, 
had plans well advanced for the establishment of a French pro- 
tectorate over the greater part of the country. He had obtained 

1 See above, pp. 66a, 73a. 
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the assent of Italy in 1900 and of Great Britain in 1904; and he 
Moroccan J ust reached an agreement with Spain whereby she 
Crisis of would obtain a protectorate over the part not appropri- 
1905-1906 ate( j ky prance. To b e SU r e) the independence of Mo- 
rocco had been affirmed by an international congress at Madrid 
in 1880. But Morocco was a backward and brigand-ridden 
country, bordering on the French empire in Africa and on Span- 
ish posts on the Mediterranean; and its fate seemed to Delcasse to 
be a practical concern of only France and Spain. The German 
Chancellor, Biilow, thought otherwise, however. He was anxious 
to assert Germany’s interest in Morocco and to utilize the occa- 
sion to check Delcasse and weaken the Entente between France 
and Great Britain. Biilow picked a favorable opportunity — 
exactly three weeks after the decisive defeat of the Russians by 
the Japanese in the battle of Mukden — when he knew that 
Russia could give no support to France. On that date he had 
the Emperor William II disembark at Tangier and declare in a 
vigorous speech that he came to visit the Sultan of Morocco as 
an independent sovereign in whose lands all foreign Powers were 
to hold the same footing and enjoy the same rights. 1 

There followed a brief moment of awful suspense. Then Del- 
cass6 resigned, and his colleagues in the French ministry agreed 
to submit the whole Moroccan question to an international 
congress. The Congress, meeting at Algcciras in 
Congress Spain in 1906, did not reveal the cleavage between 
France and Great Britain which Bulow had hoped 
for. On the contrary, Britain consistently backed the French 
position, and so did Italy. The agreement finally reached at 
Algedras, while paying lip service to the territorial integrity of 
Morocco and the sovereignty of its Sultan and pledging the 
“open door” to merchants and investors of all the Powers, 
authorized France and Spain to instruct and officer a native 
police force and to oversee the execution of “reforms.” To all 
intents and purposes, it was a French victory. 

Civil war in Morocco and outrages against foreigners, espe- 
cially Frenchmen, afforded the French government an excuse 
to land marines at Casablanca in 1907. Germany repeatedly 

1 William II had originally been strongly opposed to this German foray into 
Morocco, but eventually he yielded to Billow’s importunities and played his part 
to the M. 
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expostulated against the continued presence of French troops in 
Morocco; and in 1908 an attempt on the part of the Moroccan 
German consul at Casablanca to protect from arrest Crisis of 
a number of deserters from the French foreign legion 1 5 >° 7 " I £ |£>8 
precipitated a second crisis, which was successfully passed in 
1909 by reference of the questions at stake to the Hague Tribunal. 
The simultaneous negotiation of a special Franco-German con- 
vention in 1909 seemed to preclude future misunderstandings. 
Germany put on record that her interests in Morocco were 
“only economic” and pledged herself, so long as “economic 
equality” was safeguarded, to recognize the political preponder- 
ance of France in the sultanate. 

But the Franco- German agreement of 1909 was not observed. 
The French discriminated against German trade and investment 
in Morocco, and the Germans protested against the tightening 
of French political and military control. A new and severe crisis 
was precipitated in 1911 by the action of France in sending an 
army to Fez, the Moroccan capital, “to restore Moroccan 
order.” Germany then despatched a warship to the Crisis of 
Moroccan port of Agadir, ostensibly to safeguard 1911 
German mining property, but with a significant hint that the 
warship would be withdrawn as soon as conditions were suffi- 
ciently settled to admit of French withdrawal from Fez. The 
gravity of the international situation was felt throughout Eu- 
rope, and military preparations were hurried forward both in 
Germany and in France. Russia was not yet sufficiently re- 
covered from the Japanese War to be of much assistance to 
France, but the British proclaimed their full support of France. 

The German government did not desire war and after con- 
siderable bickering contented itself with concluding a second 
Franco-German convention whereby Germany promised not 
to oppose the establishment of a French protector- 
ate over Morocco and France agreed to maintain the 
“open door” there and to cede two strips of French 
Equatorial Africa to Germany. Although France was 
thus enabled in 1912 to settle the political question of Morocco 
satisfactorily to herself and to Spain, the Agadir crisis in 19x1 
served to quicken anti-German sentiment in France, and at the 
same time to consolidate the friendship between France and 
Great Britain, On the other hand, Germans felt that their 
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legitimate interests in Morocco had been prejudiced and their 
position as a World Power jeopardized by the joint machinations 
of the French and the British. 

Even more disquieting than the Moroccan crises were the 
crises in the Near East, where Russia and Austria-Hungary, 
Russia vs. “Stead of France and Germany, were the protagonists. 
Austria in But while in the case of Morocco, Russia, on account 
Balkans 0 f k er we akened military position, was able to give but 
little effective support to her French ally, in the case of the Near 
Eastern crises Germany had economic motives and powerful 
military means for backing Austria-Hungary. 

From the opening of the twentieth century the Austro-Hun- 
garian government favored the political and economic expansion 
of the Dual Monarchy in a southerly direction through Bosnia 
Growing anc * Macedonia to Salonica on the /Egean, and many 
Influence influential Germans cherished the idea of “ Germaniz- 
traiEm- big” the Balkan states and the Ottoman Empire. So 
piresin Germany and Austria-Hungary, acting in harmony, 
Near East gj- ac jually extended their political and economic in- 
fluence in southeastern Europe. In 1899 the Emperor William II 
ostentatiously visited the Ottoman Sultan Abdul Hamid II, and 
in 1903 a German company obtained a concession for the con- 
struction of a railway across Asia Minor, Armenia, and the fertile 
valleys of the Tigris and Euphrates, to Bagdad and the head of 
the Persian Gulf. Austrian influence was paramount at the Ser- 
bian court from the Congress of Berlin (1878) to the assassination 
of King Alexander in 1903; and Prince Ferdinand of Bulgaria, a 
German by birth, was long estranged from Russia and dependent 
upon Austria-Hungary. The King of Rumania was a kinsman 
and ally of the German Emperor, and the wife of the future 
King Constantine of Greece was a sister of William II. In a word, 
the Teutonic Powers stood in the way of the Russian ambition of 
ousting the Turks from Europe and ruling at Constantinople; 
they began to buttress the Turk, to train his army, to exploit 
his country, and to seek to minimize both Russian and British 
influence throughout southeastern Europe. 

Change in ki I 9°3 the Balkan policy of Germany and Austria- 
Serbian Hungary received a cheek. A palace revolution at 

0 cy Belgrade put an end to the rule of the pro-Austrian 

dynasty in Serbia and brought to the throne a King, Peter I, who 
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was ardently in sympathy with the nationalist propaganda of 
the Serbs and openly dependent on Russia . 1 

The first serious crisis in the Near Eastern Question affecting 
the new balance of power between the Triple Alliance and the 
Triple Entente occurred in 1908, when Austria-Hungary, taking 
advantage of the internal revolution in the Ottoman Empire, 
formally annexed the Serb-speaking provinces of Bosnia and 
Herzegovina, thereby violating a provision of the Neaf 
treaty of Berlin of 1878, and arousing a storm of Eastern 
wrath and indignation in Serbia and Montenegro . 2 
Russia immediately took steps to back the Serb 
states and to resist Austro-Hungarian “aggression,” but Ger- 
many announced her firm intention of giving full military support 
to Austria-Hungary. Russia, still not fully recovered from the 
Japanese War and her own internal revolutionary movement , 3 
thereupon gave way, and Serbia was compelled to make a solemn 
promise that in the future she would not abet any anti-Austrian 
propaganda but would live on “good neighborly terms” with the 
Dual Monarchy. Peace was preserved, but Russian and Serb 
patriots did not forget the humiliation which their respective 
countries had suffered at Teutonic hands Russia and Serbia drew 
closer together. The latter became more fiercely nationalist and 
expansionist. The former became intent upon army reforms and 
the strengthening of her ties in the Balkans. 

A second crisis in the Near East was at least threatened by 
the war which Italy waged against the Ottoman Empire in 
191 !• -1912. 4 Russia was not directly concerned in the Turco 
struggle, but it was distasteful to Germany as well Italian 
as to Austria-Hungary, both of which were endeavor- War of 
ing to bolster up Turkish power, and it was bound 1911 
sooner or later to produce grave consequences, not only in the 
Near East but throughout Europe. In the first place it brought 
Italy’s policy in the Near East into conflict with that of Austria- 
Hungary. Second, the war showed a possible community of 
world interests between Italy and the Powers of p fl n, n „ 
the Triple Entente. Third, and most significant, Wars of 
it opened the way to the Balkan Wars of 1912- 1913 
19x3, out of which emerged the gravest international crises. 

1 Sec above, p. 680. * See above, pp. 655-658. 

* See above, pp. 634-635. * See above, pp. 673, 683-684. 
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In the course of the Balkan Wars, Austria-Hungary adopted a 
most unyielding attitude toward Serb ambitions. 1 On threat of 
war, in which she was backed by Germany, she deprived Monte- 
negro of the important town of Scutari and compelled Serbia to 
evacuate various Adriatic towns which her armies 
Anti- tad conquered from the Turks. Also, by securing the 
Serbian sanction of the Great Powers for the erection of an 

0 cy autonomous Albania, she effectually prevented Serbia 
from obtaining an outlet to the sea. Then, when Serbia obtained 
some compensation by warring on Bulgaria, the government and 
general staff of Austria-Hungary reached the decision that their 
southern neighbor must be attacked and despoiled. The decision 
was not immediately acted upon only because Italy and Ger- 
many interposed objections. 

In 1913 the international situation was extraordinarily perilous. 
Recurrent crises in Morocco and in the Near East had cost every 
Great Power some measure of prestige. Germany had been 
q ucs _ outplayed in the Moroccan crises by France and Great 
tions of Britain. Yet France had been forced to cede African 
Prestige territory to Germany, and Great Britain to yield pre- 
dominance in the Ottoman Empire. Russia had been outplayed 
in the successive Near Eastern crises by Austria-Hungary and 
Germany. Yet Austria-Hungary had been flouted by Serbia 
and held in leash by Italy, and Germany had to face the fact 
that instead of exercising an hegemony in Europe, as she had 
done in the days of Bismarck, she was now “encircled” by a 
ring of potentially hostile Powers. 

But the more a Great Power was threatened with the loss of 
prestige, the less yielding and conciliatory it was likely to be. By 
the end of 1913 Austria-Hungary was determined not to submit to 
any further diplomatic rebuffs or military threats, and so was Rus- 
sia. And so, too, in only lesser degree, were Germany and France. 

In an atmosphere less conciliatory, the current winds were 
more gale-like than ever. Naval rivalry was in full swing between 
Great Britain and Germany, and attempts to halt it by mutual 
agreement had been unsuccessful 2 and had now ceased altogether. 

1 See above, p. 685. 

3 Lord Haldane (see above, p. 478 note), on behalf of the British government, 
had made such an attempt through direct negotiations at Berlin early in tgxi. 
The German government insisted that Britain should pledge neutrality in the case 
of war, a pledge which the British government would not give. 
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Imperialistic rivalry, if assuaged as between Great Britain and 
France and Russia, was intensified for all these Powers by 
recent achievements of Italy and new thrusts of Int ensif _ 
Germany in the Near East. Nationalism, in an mg Inter- 
aggravated form, was everywhere rampant : it was die- ^ tio . Iial 
tating to governments an emotional, rather than a 
reasoned, behavior; and, quite triumphant now in the Balkans, it 
threatened speedily to become so throughout east-central Europe. 

In Serbia, the King and his prime minister, Pa§ic, were deter- 
mined that the war which they had directed against the Ottoman 
Empire in 1912-19x3 should lead to a political unification of all 
the Yugoslavs. “The first round is won,” remarked Pasii:; 
“now we must prepare for the second, against Aus- Serbia 
tria.” No wonder that Austria-Hungary tried to against 
weaken Serbia and to deprive her of some of the Austna 
fruits of her victory over the Turks. No wonder, too, that 
nationalistic Serbs redoubled their subversive propaganda, by 
means of secret societies and clandestine publications (and 
with the connivance of government officials), among kindred 
Serbs, • Croats, and Slovenes within the Habsburg Empire — in 
Bosnia, Herzegovina, Croatia, and Carniola. Yugoslav national- 
ism, like Italian or German nationalism of an earlier period, 
came squarely into collision with Austro-Hungarian imperialism. 
Would Serbia be the Piedmont or Prussia of a unified Yugoslavia? 
If so, final disruption awaited the Empire of the Habsburgs. 

Disruption of Austria-Hungary had no terror for Russia, and 
Russia sympathized with Serbian ambitions. It did have a terror, 
however, for Germany; Austria-Hungary was Ger- concern 
many’s one dependable ally. France had no immedi- of Great • 
ate stakes either in nationalist Serbia or in imperialist • Powers 
Austria-Hungary, but she was the ally of Russia and a Russian 
Balkan quarrel might embroil her in war. Great Britain’s posi- 
tion was less certain, and so likewise was Italy’s. Great Britain 
was in an entente with France and Russia, and was concerting 
military and naval plans with them, but she was not bound by a 
formal alliance and she was notoriously prone to “consult her 
own interests.” Italy was in formal alliance with Germany and 
Austria-Hungary but she simultaneously had a foot in the rival 
camp and what one of her leading statesmen described as a 
“sacred egotism.” In the very uncertainty as to what Italy and 
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Great Britain might do in a conflict between Russia and Austria- 
Hungary over Yugoslav nationalism, there was special peril. 
There was a temptation to gamble. 

Meanwhile, during the year 19x3, the Powers vied with one 
another in making preparations against possible attack. Germany 
increased her standing army from 656,000 men to 
Prepared- 870,000 and appropriated almost a billion marks for 
ness in “extraordinary” military purposes. France length- 

1913 ened the term of compulsory service from two years to 

three. Russia adopted a new program of army expansion. Great 
Britain added considerably to her already huge naval expendi- 
ture. Belgium adopted the principle of compulsory military- 
service. And corresponding measures of military preparedness 
were taken in Sweden, Denmark, and the Netherlands, in all the 
Balkan states, and in far-away Australia and New Zealand. 

No responsible statesman really desired war, and “enlight- 
ened” and “progressive” people still assumed that a general 


European war would not and could not occur. In the spring of 
Lull 1914 the German Emperor William II and the Russian 

before Tsar Nicholas II were still exchanging letters couched 

St °rm jjj mos t endearing terms, and Germany and Great 


Britain were newly arranging with each other, secretly but 


quite amicably, for joint cooperation in the immediate financing 


and exploiting of the Bagdad railway and in any future partition 
of the Portuguese colonies. 


Nevertheless, despite all appearances and optimistic longings 
to the contrary, international competition and rivalry had now 
reached a stage in which world peace was at the mercy of an 
accident. Indeed, the powder magazines throughout Europe 
were so well stocked, and nationalist feeling so strong and the 
pursuit of prestige so eager, that any untoward event was likely 
to produce a world-rocking explosion. 


5/ TOWARD WORLD WAR 

On June 28, 19x4, the Archduke Francis Ferdinand, nephew 
Assassi- °* t ^ ie Emperor-King Francis Joseph and heir to 
nation of the Habsburg Empire, was assassinated, together 
Archduke ^ e > at Sarajevo, the chief town of 

Bosnia, by a band of fanatically nationalist Serbs. 
The assassination sent a thrill of horror all over Europe 
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and evoked a storm of indignation in Austria-Hungary and 
Germany. 

Here was a peculiarly favorable opportunity as well as a 
perfectly obvious obligation, reasoned the Austrian Foreign 
Minister, Count Leopold Berchtold, to have a final reckoning 
between imperial Austria and that centre of subver- Austrian 
sive Yugoslav nationalism, the independent state of Oppor- 
Serbia. Berchtold had harried and repeatedly thwarted twuty 
Serbia during the Balkan Wars of 1912-19x3, but he had been 
restrained by Germany and Italy from attacking Serbia. Now 
he would be restrained no longer. He would chastise Serbia so 
severely that she would be unable to inspire propaganda and 
outrages against the integrity of the Habsburg Empire. 

We now know that the assassins of the Archduke, though 
natives of Bosnia and subjects therefore of the Habsburg Empire, 
were members of the Serbian secret society of the “Black Hand,” 1 
that they had obtained their weapons and training Serbian 
in Serbia, and that they had planned and executed Com- 
their crime with the active assistance of several high plicity 
officers in the Serbian army. Also, we now have grounds for 
believing that Nicholas Basic, the prime minister of Serbia, 2 
had foreknowledge of the conspiracy and yet gave the Austrian 
government no adequate warning. In other words, the Serbian 
government had a real share of responsibility for the assassination 
at Sarajevo. 

At the time, however, Count Berchtold lacked proof of Serbia’s 
complicity. Indeed, his own official investigator confidentially 
reported to him that there was “nothing to prove or even 
to cause suspicion of the Serbian government’s cog- Austrian 
nizancc of the steps leading to the crime.” Neverthe- Deter : 
less, Berchtold was resolved to act, and he accordingly mmatl0n 
pretended to have evidence against Serbia which actually he 
did not possess. 

Before venturing to take drastic action, Berchtold knew that 
he must obtain the consent of his own government and the sanc- 
tion of Austria’s ally, Germany. The Hungarian premier, 
Count Stephen Tisza, had qualms, however; he thought the 
policy too adventurous and besought the Emperor Francis 
Joseph not to assent to an armed attack upon Serbia. The aged 

1 See above, p. 680. * See above, pp. 680, 683. 
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Emperor hesitated, and it required all of Berchtold’s powers of 
persuasion to get him to sign the communication which the 
Aust rian Foreign Minister had prepared for secret despatch 
Appeal to the German Emperor William II. “The crime 
to Ger- against my nephew,” the communication read, “is the 
many direct consequence of the agitation carried on by 

Russian and Serbian Pan-Slavists, whose sole aim is to weaken 
the Triple Alliance and shatter my Empire. . . . Though it 
may be impossible to prove the complicity of the Serbian govern- 
ment, there can be no doubt that its policy of uniting all Yugo- 
slavs under the Serbian flag promotes such crimes, and that a 
continuation of this situation endangers my dynasty and my 
territories. The aim of my government must henceforth be to 
isolate and diminish Serbia. . . . After the recent frightful 
event, you also will be convinced that agreement between Serbia 
and us is out of the question, and that the peace policy of all 
European monarchs is threatened so long as this centre of criminal 
agitation at Belgrade remains unpunished.” 

On July 5-6 the Austrian ambassador to Germany and a 
special emissary of Count Berchtold bearing the communication 
from the Emperor Francis Joseph conferred secretly with the 
Emperor William II at Potsdam. How fully the Austrians re- 
German vea ^ e< ^ Berchtold’s plan we do not know. Wc do know 
Assur- that William II definitely pledged Germany’s unquali- 
fied support of Austria in any action she might take 
against Serbia, even if such action involved war with 
Russia. He was doubtless influenced by the emotion he felt over 
the murder of his friend, the Austrian Archduke, and he must 
have been impressed by the urgency of the situation and by the 
fear that unless Germany decisively backed Austria she would 
lose her one dependable ally. William II neither wished nor ex- 
pected to precipitate a world war. He imagined that Austria could 
make quick work of Serbia and that German threats would suffice 
in 1914, as they had sufficed in 1909, 1 to deter Russia from inter- 
vening. He considered, of course, the possibility of Russia’s not 
being deterred this time, but William II was quite willing to gam- 
ble, and his Chancellor, Bethmann-Hollweg, an honest but weak 
man, was meekly acquiescent. So Germany presented a “blank 
cheque” to Austria-Hungary and underwrote Berchtold's venture. 

1 See above, p. 769. 


ances to 
Austria 
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Thus fortified, Count Berchtold had no serious difficulty in 
persuading all the members of the Austro-Hungarian government 
that drastic action should be taken forthwith against Serbia. 
Even the scruples of Count Tisza were overcome when he learned 
of Germany’s promised support and was assured by Berchtold 
(quite hypocritically) that Austria-Hungary, in punishing Serbia, 
would appropriate none of her territory. Then, while the Aus- 
trian Chief of Staff, Conrad von Hotzendorf, was planning the 
military campaign against . Serbia, Berchtold drafted an ul- 
timatum which Serbia would be almost certain to reject. 

The Austro-Hungarian ultimatum was presented to Serbia on 
July 23. It declared that Serbia, by failing to suppress anti- 
Austrian conspiracies, had violated her solemn promise Aus trian 
of 1909 to “live on good neighborly terms” with uitima- 
Austria-Hungary 1 and had therefore compelled the 
government of the Dual Monarchy to abandon its 
attitude of “benevolent and patient forbearance” and to insist 
on effective guaranties of good behavior by the Serbian govern- 
ment. Specifically, Serbia was called upon to ban anti-Austrian 
publications and societies, to oust any official whom the Austrian 
government should accuse of subversive propaganda, to discard 
anti-Austrian textbooks from the Serbian schools, “to accept 
the collaboration in Serbia of representatives of the Austro- 
Hungarian government for the suppression of the revolutionary 
movement directed against the territorial integrity of the Dual 
Monarchy,” and to signify unconditional acceptance of the whole 
ultimatum within forty-eight hours. 

On July 25 the Serbian government replied to the Austrian 
ultimatum, promising compliance with such demands as “would 
not impair the country’s independence and sov- Serbian 
creignty” and offering to refer all disputed points to Reply to 
the international tribunal at The Hague or to a con- Attstria 
ference of the Great Powers. Simultaneously Serbia ordered 
the mobilization of her army. Whereupon the Austro-Hungarian 
government pronounced the reply evasive and unsatisfactory, 
broke off diplomatic relations with Serbia, and likewise ordered 
mobilization. War was clearly impending between Austria- 
Hungary and Serbia. 

But a much vaster and more, terrible war was also impending. 

1 See above, p. 769. 1 
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The Russian government felt that if it stood aside from what 
promised to be a supreme test between Austria-Hungary and 
Serbia, Russian prestige would suffer irreparable harm. It had 
suffered enough through Russia’s standing aside in 
Concern * 9 ° 9 ; ^ must now maintained at any cost. In the 
present emergency, moreover, national sentiment 
among the Russian people, and among other Slavic peoples also, 
could be counted upon to back energetic action by the Russian 
gove rnm ent — and by the Russian army if necessary. Conse- 
quently, on July 1 8— five days before the presentation of the 
Austr ian ul tima t um to Serbia — the Russian foreign minister, 
Serge Sazonov, had clearly warned the Austrian ambassador at 
St. Petersburg that “Russia would not be indifferent to any 
attempt to humiliate Serbia; Russia could not permit Austria to 
use menacing language or military measures against Serbia.” 

Besides, Russia soon received assurances of French support, for 
Raymond Poincare, the President of the French Republic, paying 
a state visit to St. Petersburg on July 20-23 ™ company with 
French Viviani, the French premier and foreign minister, re- 
Assur- marked to the Austrian ambassador there that “ Serbia 

Russia 0 k as very warm friends in the Russian people, and 
Russia has an ally, France,” and had then instructed 
the French ambassador that “Sazonov must be firm, and we will 
support him.” Neither Sazonov nor his sovereign, the Tsar 
Nicholas II, wished war — any more than did the German Em- 
peror and his Chancellor. But the Russian Foreign Minister 
was confident that Austria-Hungary could be checked by a linn 
stand just as Russia had been checked in 1908-1909, and the 
Tsar, in an exalted mystical mood, hoped for the best. 1 As for 
the French government, it too had no eagerness for war, though 
it did have a morbid fear lest France should lose her ally and the 
alliance should lose its prestige; and if, peradventure, general 
war should come, it might have the advantage of enabling France 
to undo the defeat of 1870. 

On July 26, Sir Edward Grey, the British Foreign Minister 
urged that a conference of diplomatic representatives of Italy, 
France, Germany, and Great Britain “meet in confidence im- 
mediately for the purpose of discovering an issue which would 

1 On the internal situation in Russia at this time, see above, pp. 661-602, and on 
that in France, see above, pp. 570-571, 
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prevent complications” and that “all active military operations 
be suspended pending results of conference.” The Italian and 
French governments responded favorably, but the British 
German government, fearful lest such a conference, Efforts at 
like the one at Algeciras in 1906, 1 would put Germany Mediatl<>11 
in a minority and lower the prestige of the Central Empires, 
replied that the basic dispute concerned Austria-Hungary and 
Serbia alone and that the efforts of other Powers should be 
concentrated on “localizing” the dispute. With this evidence 
of Germany’s firm stand, Austria-Hungary on July 28 formally 
declared war on Serbia, in order, as Berchtold in- Austria at 
formed the German ambassador at Vienna, “to cut War with 
the ground from any attempt at intervention.” Serbia 

Thenceforth events marched fast. Amidst frantic endeavors 
of diplomats to discover some means of preserving peace without 
losing prestige, military preparations went feverishly forward. 
Already, on July 26, Winston Churchill, First Lord of DeveI _ 
the Admiralty in the British cabinet, had given orders opment 
on Iris own responsibility that the British fleet, then ofCnsis 
mobilized for annual manoeuvres, should not disperse but should 
hold itself in readiness for war. Now, on July 29, when news of 
the Austrian declaration of war reached St. Petersburg, the Tsar 
was prevailed upon to sanction a general mobilization of the 
aimed forces of Russia. That evening, at a council at Potsdam, 
General von Moltkc, 2 the German Chief of Staff, argued that war 
was inevitable and that German mobilization should immediately 
be ordered. 

For a few hours that same night and the next morning the 
prospect of a peaceful outcome seemed to brighten. William II 
and Bcthmaim-Hollwcg, who had rashly given a “blank cheque” 
to Berchtold and blindly allowed him to use it as he would, were 


suddenly shocked by the realization of the enormous 
payment in money and men which Germany was 
almost certain to be called upon to make in honoring 
the “cheque.” They had imagined that they could 


German 
Efforts to 
Stay Aus- 
tria 


“localize” the Austro-Serbian conflict; the determined attitude 


1 See above, p. 766. 

* Hclmuth Ludwig von Moltkc (1848-1916), nephew of the Marshal Hclmulh 
Bernhard von Moltkc who had commanded the Prussian armies in the wars of 1866 
and 1870-1871. See above, pp. 212-313, 228, 235-236, 343-344. 
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of Russia now filled them with consternation. So, somewhat 
tardily, Bethmann-Hollweg pressed Austria to negotiate directly 
with Russia; and when he got no immediate response, he testily 
wired the German ambassador at Vienna: “As an ally we must 
refuse to be drawn into a world conflagration because Austria 
does not respect our advice. Tell Berchtold with all emphasis 
and great seriousness.” And just as the Tsar was ordering Rus- 
sian mobilization William II frantically wired him imploring 
him to avoid military measures which “would precipitate a 
calamity we both wish to avoid.” 

The change of front at Berlin had little effect on Count Berch- 
told, who refused to believe that Germany would really 
Obs tinac y §° back on the original promise she had made to 
Austria-Hungary. It did have some effect, however, on 
the impressionable Tsar Nicholas II, who, on receipt of the 
Russian telegram from William II, promptly countermanded 
Hesita- the order for general mobilization of the Russian army 
tion (which had not yet been published) and decreed in- 

stead a partial mobilization, “as a precautionary measure,” 
along the Austrian (but not the German) frontier. 

What thus began auspiciously, though tardily, ended speedily 
and direfully. The Tsar's shift of orders threw the Russian 
Chief of Staff and the Russian War Minister into a panic. They 
had a detailed plan for general mobilization but not for such a 
partial mobilization as the Tsar now contemplated, and they 
begged the Foreign Minister, Sazonov, unless he would dis- 
organize the Russian army and do without it in his negotiations, 
Russian to bring about another shift in the Tsar’s mind. 
Mobiliza- Sazonov saw the point and on July 30 entreated 
toa Nicholas II to renew the order for general mobilization. 
Nicholas hesitated: “Think of the responsibility you are advising 
me to take! Think of the thousands and thousands of men who 
will be sent to their death!” Sazonov persisted, and presently 
the Tsar yielded. Sazonov rushed to the telephone and informed 
the Chief of Staff that he was authorized to proceed with general 
mobilization. “Now you can smash the telephone,” Sazonov 
added; “give your orders, General, and then disappear for the 
rest of the day.” 

Russian mobilization resulted in transforming the Austro- 
Serbian war into a Russo-German war. For the German Chief 
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of Staff now had no difficulty in convincing William II and Beth- 
mann-Hollweg that the Russians meant business and Germanj , 
that any delay in counter-mobilization would spell at War 3 
disaster for Germany. On July 31 Germany presented ]^ sia 
a twelve-hour ultimatum to Russia, demanding im- 
mediate demobilization. Russia did not comply. Germany de- 
clared war. 


Germany knew that war with Russia was practically certain 
to involve France. Accordingly, on the very day of delivering 
the ultimatum to Russia, Germany presented an ultimatum to 
France, demanding that she declare her neutrality within eighteen 
hours. If perchance such a declaration should be forthcoming, 
Germany was prepared to make the further demand that France 
permit German troops to occupy the fortresses of _ 

Toul and Verdun until general peace should be re- at War 
stored. In fact, the declaration was not made. France 
merely stated, on August x, that she “would consult 
her interests,” and at once began mobilization. On August 3, 
1914, Germany declared war on France. 

Thus, within a week of the declaration of hostilities by Austria- 
Hungary against Serbia, four Great Powers were in a state of 
war Germany and Austria-Hungary opposed to Russia and 
France. Italy and Rumania, nominal allies of the Central Powers, 
promptly proclaimed their neutrality, on the ground that the 
war was not defensive on the part of Austria-Hungary Italian 
and Germany, but olTensive, and that therefore they and ? u " 
were not bound to give assistance to their allies. Neutral- 
Thereby Italy kept her secret agreement of 1902 with 
France; and it was not long before Italy, and Rumania likewise, 
was pressing Austria-Hungary for “compensations” in accord- 
ance with provisions of the Triple Alliance. 

Great Britain, on the other hand, almost immediately entered 
the war. The British people, on the whole, had by this time 
greater sympathy for France than for Germany, and Sir Edward 
Grey had already informed Germany that he could not bind 
Great Britain to observe neutrality. On August 2 he British 
went farther and announced that Great Britain would Assur- 
not tolerate German naval attacks on French coasts 
or shipping. There was still considerable pacifist 
sentiment in the British cabinet, and a minority in it were quite 
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critical of the Foreign Minister’s manifest partiality for France. 
On August 4 occurred an event, however, which enabled Sir 
Edward Grey and the other pro-war members of the cabinet 
to force out the pacifists and to unite the overwhelming majority 
of the British parliament and British nation in enthusiastic 
support of Great Britain’s entrance into the war on the side of 
her fellow members of the Entente — France and Russia. 1 

German troops had been set in motion toward the French 
frontier, not only against the French border fortresses of Verdun, 
Toul, and Belfort, but toward the neutral countries of Luxemburg 
and Belgium, which lay between Germany and less well-defended 
districts of northern France. Both Germany and France had 
signed treaties to respect the neutrality of these “buffer states,” 
and France had already announced her intention of adhering 
to her treaty engagements. But on August 2 German troops 
occupied Luxemburg, despite protests from the Grand-Duchess; 
and on the same day the German government presented a twelve- 
Gennan hour ultimatum to Belgium demanding that German 
of Befian ^ roo P s permitted to cross into France, promising, 
Neutral- if permission were granted, that Belgium would be 
fiy indemnified, and threatening, if resistance was en- 

countered, that “the decision of arms” would determine the 
future relations of Belgium to Germany. The Belgian govern- 
ment characterized the ultimatum as a gross violation of inter- 
national law, refused to grant the German request, and appealed 
for British help in upholding the neutrality of Belgium. 

The neutrality of Belgium had always been an important 
point in the foreign policy of Great Britain. The British had 
fought against Napoleon I in part because of the annexation of 
Belgium by France, and they had been hostile to the ambition 
of Napoleon III in respect of Belgium. 2 They were not likely to 
view with pleasure Belgium’s incorporation with the German 
Empire. On August 4, therefore, when news was received in 
Great London that German troops had actually crossed 

Britain at the border into Belgium, Sir Edward Grey despatched 
Gennany an to Germany, requiring assurances by 

midnight that Germany would respect Belgian neu- 
trality. Germany refused, on the ground, of military neccs- 

1 On the internal situation in Great Britain at this time, sec above, pp. 485-48$. 

3 nhnvf* n. 
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sity, and Bethmann-Hollweg, the German Chancellor, terribly 
tired and disappointed, berated the British ambassador: “Just 
for a word ‘neutrality/ a word which in war time has so often 
been disregarded — just for a scrap of paper — Great Britain 
was going to make war on a kindred nation who desired nothing 
better than to be friends with her.” At midnight Great Britain 
declared war on Germany. 

On August 7, Montenegro joined her fellow Yugoslav state of 
Serbia against Austria-Hungary. Then Japan 'became a party to 
the war, partially to fulfill her treaty obligations to Great Britain 
and partially to avenge herself on Germany, for the Japanese had 
not forgotten the German Emperor’s slighting references to 
them in the past, nor the part Germany had played in preventing 
Japan from retaining Port Arthur in 1895 after the Chino- 
Japancse War. 1 Accordingly, on August 17 Japan presented an 
ultimatum to Germany, demanding that she immediately with- 
draw all her warships from Chinese and Japanese j apana t 
waters and deliver up the leased territory of ICiaochow War with 
before September 15, “with a view to the eventual Germany 
restoration of the same to China.” Upon the refusal of the 
German government to comply with the ultimatum, Japan 
declared war (August 23, 19x4). 

Against the combination of so many foes, Germany and Aus- 
tria-Hungary obtained support from the Ottoman Empire. 
Many patriotic Turks had come to believe that the Turkisb 
integrity of their empire was menaced far more by the Alliance 
Entente Powers than by Germany and Austria- withGer- 
Ilungary. Against Russia they were particularly many 
bitter; and on August i, the very day that Germany declared 
war against Russia, the Ottoman government, dominated by the 
zealously nationalist Enver Pasha, 2 signed a secret treaty with 
Germany, promising to aid her against Russia. For ottoman 
a time the Ottoman Empire pretended to be neutral, Empire 
but at length on October 29, 19x4, when military ^ifliTri- 
preparations seemed sufficiently advanced, Turkish pieEn- 
warships bombarded Russian ports on the Black Sea. tente 
Russia responded with a declaration of war, and on November 
5, France and Great Britain declared war on the Ottoman 
Empire. 

1 Sec above, p. 718. 


* Sec above, pp. 671-673. 
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Thus, in the three months from July 28 to October 29, 1914, 
a conflict between nationalist Serbia and imperial Austria 
broadened into a world war in which Germany, Austria-Hungary, 
and the Ottoman Empire were arrayed against Russia, France, 
Great Britain (with Canada, Australia, New Zealand, and South 
Africa), Japan, Belgium, Serbia, and Montenegro. Six of the 
eight Great Powers were imm ediately involved, and five of the 
six continents. 

No nation willed the war, and statesmen blundered into it 
rather than sought it. Nor is there any scientific way of appor- 
Blunder tio nin g blame for it among the various sovereigns and 
mg into " diplomats and chiefs of staff whom we have mentioned 

War W<>r14 ™ P recet ^ n S pages. Some of them were cunning, 
some were cowardly, and some of them were merely 
stupid. They would have been quite unable to precipitate a 
world war, had they not been, equally with millions of common 
people, the more or less willing agents of immense forces which for 
a generation had been predisposing the civilized world to mortal 
combat. The world was parcelled out among states whose mutual 
distrusts and jealousies were quickened by rival nationalisms 
and rival imperialisms; and the existence among these states of a 
group of Great Powers, divided in the twentieth century into 
two huge armed camps, provided a special impetus to rival 
militarisms. The rapid rise of nationalism in the Balkans gave a 
most disquieting aspect to Austro-Russian imperial rivalry. 
The stimulation of national consciousness among the subject 
peoples of the Austrian Empire indirectly imperilled all non- 
national states and directly embittered the relations between 
Germany and Russia. The attempts of Germany to obtain a 
prominent position in world trade and overseas dominion and 
naval power excited not only German nationalism, but the 
nationalism of France and of Britain too, and incidentally 
brought into lurid light the future fate of the rich and populous 
basin of the historic river Rhine. 

The coming of the World War took most governments and 
certainly the masses of mankind by surprise. The preceding age 
had been so “enlightened.” The first decade of the 
Surprise twentieth century had pointed so unmistakably toward 
material progress, toward a world of European 
civilization, toward peaceful development and cooperation. 
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Suddenly, as in the twinkling of an eye, the “ promise of the 
twentieth century” assumed a different significance. There 
might still be material progress and Europeanization of the 
world, but what loomed foremost now was a bigger and more 
destructive war than the world had ever known. The World 
War, as the event proved, really closed an era of 4 ‘enlighten- 
ment ” and inaugurated an era of “disillusionment.” 





CHAPTER XXIV 
THE WORLD WAR 



I. FROM MOBILIZATION TO TRENCH WARFARE, I914 

HEARS of World War were introduced with 
astounding suddenness. For an instant, the 
popular reaction to it was one of shock, but 
this soon gave place to a strange sense of 
resignation. The masses, no more than the 
governments, had wished war, and yet war 
was now a grim reality. Apparently it had 
to be, and probably it would blow away the black clouds which 
had recently been gathering over Europe. 

At the outset, few persons could judge of the “right” or 
“wrong” of the war. Events had occurred with almost lightning 
speed in those few summer days from July 23, when Serbia was 
presented with an ultimatum, to early August, when Germany 
and Austria-Hungary were in a declared state of ivar with Russia, 
France, and Great Britain. There was no time then for govern- 
ments to explain matters to the public, or for the masses to de- 
bate the question of war or peace. The die was cast before any 
public opinion had crystallized. 

And once the die was cast, there was little opportunity or 
inclination to “reason why.” For from declaration of war to 
mobilization of troops the passage in every belligerent 
Mobilize- courL try was immediate and inexorable. By the sys- 
tem of conscription and mobilization which Prussia 
had developed by 1866 and which other Continental nations had 
adopted during the generation following 1870, the strength of 
the peace-time army was doubled or trebled by calling back to 
the colors reservists who had already received military training; 
and the regiments thus raised to war footing were entrained for 
the frontier according to plans carefully worked out in advance. 
Within a fortnight from the ordering of mobilization, therefore, 
five million men or more throughout Europe were suddenly 
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drawn from their ordinary occupations, clothed and equipped 
for war, gathered into military units, transported to the fron- 
tiers, and set down in concentration areas already designated 
and prepared for the purpose. Mobilization with such speed and 
on such a scale involved a quasi-paralysis of the economic life of 
Europe, an upsetting of the normal affairs of practically every 
family in Germany, Russia, Austria-Hungary, and France. It 
meant also that practically everyone in these countries was 
quickly and fully absorbed in the automatic operation of the 
mobilization machinery and thereby deprived of any chance or 
will to voice dissent. 

Indeed, mobilization was attended in every country by an 
almost instantaneous merging of partisan differences in national 
solidarity. Opposition parties lined up behind the National 
several governments. All elements and all strata of so- 
ciety reacted similarly. The specifically “disaffected” lapse of 
groups— revolutionary or anti-militarist — behaved Paoifism 
like the rest. In the supreme crisis, pacifism collapsed. Con- 
fronted with declarations of war and actual mobilization, almost 
everybody thought in national rather than in international terms. 
No effective resistance was forthcoming from any international 
society or movement — from the Christian churches, from Marxian 
Socialism, from scholars, business men, or financiers. 

Pope Pius X, it is true, had nothing but horror for the situa- 
tion, and the shock of the World War hastened his death, at 
Rome, in August 1914. One of his last acts was a refusal to bless 
Austrian arms, “I do not bless war: I bless peace.” His successor, 
Benedict XV, persevered in maintaining a neutral position and 
counselling peace, but the multitude of Catholics, and 
of Protestants and Orthodox also— -and likewise of Christians 
Jews and agnostics™ -rallied to their fellow country- 
men in the passion of national solidarity. The Moslem caliph at 
Constantinople preached a “holy war” against the “infidel” 
Russians, Britishers, and Frenchmen. And many Christian 
priests and pastors gained temporary popularity and lasting 
notoriety by the vehemence with which they claimed that God 
was on the side of their country’s army and Satan on the other 
side. 

The Marxian Socialists were equally unable or unwilling to 
resist the war fever. On the eve of hostilities, Jaures, the leading 
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French Socialist, was assassinated by a fanatical nationalist ob- 
sessed with fear of French disunity through Jaures’s “disloyalty.” 
2. kmong Tiie assassin was quite mistaken. Jaures was a French 
Marxian patriot as well as a Marxian Socialist, and so were 
Socialists m0S £ 0 f ^ 0 ther French Socialists. Jules Guesde, the 
veteran Socialist and a more straight-laced Marxian than Jaures, 
actually joined the coalition war ministry which was formed in 
France in August 1914. It was similar with the large body of 
German Socialists. They attended peace meetings and shouted 
“Down with War” before war was declared. As soon as it was 
declared, they loyally joined their regiments, while their elected 
representatives in the Reichstag united almost to a man with 
Conservatives in voting without demur the war measures which 
Bethmann-Hollweg requested. Austrian Socialists aligned them- 
selves likewise with their government, British Laborites with 
theirs, and the majority of Russian Socialists with theirs. In 
Italy, an outstanding exponent of left-wing Socialism — Benito 
Mussolini — joined the nationalistic Gabriele D’Annunzio 1 in 
urging that the country abandon its neutrality and make war 
on Austria-Hungary. In France the most inveterate of anti- 
militarist “radical” agitators, Gustave Herve, vied with the 
ultra-patriotic and “reactionary” Maurice Barres 2 in extolling 
French arms and damning the Germans. The “Second Inter- 
national,” the confederation which the several national parties 
of Marxian Socialists had created in 1889/ broke down utterly 
in 19x4. Some Socialists explained their acquiescence in the war 
on the ground that it was an inevitable result of capitalism and a 
necessary preparation for world revolution and the triumph of 
Marxian principles. Others — probably the great majority- 

simply shared the popular faith in the righteousness of their 
country’s cause. The only Socialist group of any significance 
which consistently denounced the war from the beginning was 
the faction of the Social Democratic party of Russia headed by 
Lenin, 4 and Lenin and his chief lieutenants were residing in 
Switzerland! 

Nor did big business and high finance prevent or impede the 
war. Most industrialists and bankers, like most workingmen, 
were attached to a particular country, and their international 

1 See above, p. 398. 3 See above, p. 379. 

* See above, pp. 397-398- 4 See above, pp. 381-654, and below, pp, 906-907. 
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affiliations were of secondary significance. With the exception 
of munitions-makers, they stood to lose, rather than 3 Among 
gain, by the war; and as a class they shared the pop- Indus- 
ular horror of war — at least in the abstract. Yet trialists 
they too were engulfed by the crisis and they accepted it like 
everyone else. And so did all manner of intellectuals — professors, 
scientists, artists, journalists. 

Once caught up in the reality of war — enrolled in armies, with 
lives and occupations upset, with every family suffering or fear- 
ing casualties day by day — all the belligerent peoples grappled 
with the war as a fact of life, not as an issue or a cause. With 
the war on top of them, no belligerent people (except possibly 
in England) gave much sustained thought to origins or causes, 
or rights or wrongs, or even aims. 

As time went on, of course, each warring government pub- 
lished its own account of the diplomatic negotiations National 
preceding the war, suppressing whatever appeared SoUdaritjr 
unfavorable to its own cause, exaggerating whatever Propa- 
seemed unfavorable to the cause of enemy countries, 2 ,mda 
and on occasion deliberately falsifying the account. Presently, 
too, the official apologies of the several governments were “in- 
terpreted ” and supplemented by patriotic propaganda of intel- 
lectuals, journalists, and publicists; and the pious mythologies, 
thus built up, and protected by military censorship, became 
veritable creeds for entire nations, promoting and sustaining the 
collective morale of each. Everybody was expected to think and 
say the best of one’s own country and its allies, and the worst 
of the enemy combination, and the vast majority of the warring 
populations did what was expected of them. 

As eventually evolved, there was one “creed” for the Central 
Powers, and a very different one for the Entente Powers. On the 
one hand, the Germans were fighting a strictly de- case for 
fensive war against “barbarous” Russia, “decadent” Central 
France, and “jealous” and “perfidious ” Britain. Powers 
They were fighting for their existence as a nation and in behalf 
of the Kultur and efficiency and straightforward honesty with 
which they had endowed modern civilization. In Austria- 
Hungary, there was dissent on the part of rabidly nationalist 
leaders of some of the subject peoples (especially the Czechs), 
but the dominant Germans and Magyars and most of the 
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masses were stirred by loyalty to the venerable Francis Joseph 
and by sympathy for him, and perceived in the war a life- 
and-death struggle between the “Western” civilizing mission 
of the Hab sburg Empire and the destructive barbarism of 
Balkan and “oriental” Slavs. The Young Turks, forward- 
looking and vigorous, were convinced that the regeneration of the 
Otto man Empire depended upon the defeat of Russia and her 
allies. 

On the other hand, the populations of the Entente Powers — 
France, Britain, and Russia— were sure that they were crusaders 
for world freedom and world peace against the German 
Anf pg° r ambition for world dominion and against a peculiarly 
swashbuckling militarism. They were fighting for the 
right of national self-determination, and in behalf of small and 
weak nations — Russia for Serbia, Britain and France for Belgium. 
They were fighting, moreover, in defense of international law; 
they would make this war which had been forced upon them 
“a war to end war.” And at least the French and British, if not 
the Russians, made much of the contention that they were 
standard-bearers of enlightened democracy against dark forces 
of “autocracy” represented by the Central Powers. 

To the winning of the war was directed all this nationalist 
propaganda. To the same end was directed a radical reorgani- 
Unity of zation of economic life within each belligerent nation. 
PuTosein ^dustry, transportation, agriculture, commerce, and 
Each finance were progressively subjected to drastic regula- 
Nation tion and control by the several governments, to such 
a degree as eventually to introduce dc facto a war-time “state 
socialism” and to engage all the economic resources as well as 
the whole man-power of a nation in support of the war. 

Thus the economic as well as strictly military effort of the 
warring governments fused all elements of each nation into an 
unprecedented unity of purpose — the limited purpose of seeing 
the war through. Party alignments were wiped out in each 
country; class divisions and religious quarrels were put aside. 
National solidarity was exalted as never before, and this fact 
made it possible alike for the masses and for the classes to endure 
the protracted hardships and suffering which the war entailed. 
From the standpoint of social history, this temporary fusion, 
or unity, is perhaps the outstanding fact of the World War. 
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At the outset, there was anxious hope, on the part alike of 
governments and of peoples, that the war might be brief and 
might end in a “knock-out blow.” The wars of 1859, 1866, and 
1870-1871 had each centred in a single campaign and General 
been decided by a single battle. The Russo-Japanese Expecta- 
War of 1904-1905 had been over within a year, and war^ f 
the Balkan War of 1912-1913 within a few months. Speedy 
With all the latest scientific knowledge and mechanical Decisi0n 
inventions being utilized by civilized nations to assemble their 
armies, equip them, and get them into action, the present war 
might conceivably set a record for speed and decisiveness. Other- 
wise, the prospect would be too dreadful to contemplate. 

The common system of mobilization on the Continent made 
it certain that big armies would be ready to move against each 
other in little more than a fortnight from the declara- strategic 
tion of war. None of the general staffs had worked out *? lans . f ° r 
a plan for the entire war, but each of them had care- opera- 5 
fully elaborated a scheme for the opening operations tions 
with a view to taking the offensive and winning a decisive battle 
within the shortest possible time. In each case the general direc- 
tion of the first military operations was largely determined by 
the location of the pre-arranged detraining areas, for a big army 
(or group of armies) could be deployed along the frontier only as 
railway facilities allowed. In general, the French and Russians 
planned to strike Germany simultaneously from two sides. While 
the French would attempt a general advance along the Franco- 
German frontier from Charleroi to Nancy and a more concen- 
trated attack in Lorraine, the Russians would hold off the 
Austrians and invade East Prussia in force. On the other hand, 
the Germans planned to cope with their hostile neighbors in 
turn: to overwhelm the French with superior numbers, and then 
to turn against the Russians. 

The German offensive against France had originally been 
planned by the elder Moltke 1 along the Franco-German fron- 
tier. But with the gradual increase of the German Gennaa 
forces, it became impossible to work out a deploy- War Plan 
ment of the whole German army promptly within the 
limits of this frontier. In 1898, accordingly, Moltkc’s 
successor as Chief of Staff, Count Alfred von Schlieffen, had 

1 See above, p. 777 note. 
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arranged to send forward the right wing across the neutral 
states of Luxemburg and Belgium, and in 1904 he extended his 
contemplated deployment still farther northward so that the 
extreme right wing would advance across the southern territory 
of the Dutch Netherlands. In 1907, however, Schlieffen was 
succeeded as Chief of Staff by the younger Moltke — Count 
Helmuth Ludwig von Moltke — who, wishing to avoid a violation 
of Dutch neutrality, called for the building of new strategic rail- 
ways along the -Belgian frontier. Under the chancellorship of 
Bethmann-Hollweg, the German government complied with this 
request; and in 1914, therefore, four of the seven German armies 
on the Western Front were concentrated where they could ad- 
vance across Belgium. 

Anticipating that the French would attempt an offensive at 
the outset, the German Staff aimed at gathering on the northern 
German an d western wing a decisive superiority of forces, even 
Success in if the British army were to come to the support of the 
ZT 1 French. This aim was accomplished. Belgium, when 
Battles of . summoned to let the German armies pass, coura- 
Frontier geously refused, and made a stand against over- 
whelming odds. The gallant defense of the Liege forts allowed 
the Belgian army to mobilize, but the last fort at Lifige fell by the 
time the German right-wing armies were ready to move forward. 
These scattered the Belgian army, crossed the country, 1 and 
reached the French border according to plan; and here with a 
decisive superiority they met the northern wing of the French 
army (and a supporting “expeditionary force” from Britain). 
Not only here, but in the whole series of opening engagements 
known as the Battles of the Frontier, the French armies were 
defeated. The French offensive from Charleroi to Nancy was 
halted in its tracks, and the French advance into Lorraine was 
turned back. All the German armies were ordered forward in 

1 Acts of retaliation which German troops inflicted on Belgium for her resistance — 
such as the burning of the library of the University of Louvain — provided some sub- 
stantiation for a host of “ atrocity stories ” which were utilized to confirm the morale 
of Allied peoples and to arouse anti-German sentiment in neutral countries. By the 
latter part of August 1914, most of Belgium was under military occupation by Ger- 
many, and a German governor was installed at Brussels. King Albert of Belgium 
with a remnant of his army was with the French and British. 


Notk. The picture opposite, “A Dawn in 1514,” is from an etching by a British 
artist, C. R. W. Nevinson (bom 1889). 
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pursuit, and on August 25 Moltke wired to William II that 
“in six weeks the whole story will be concluded.” 

This interpretation proved an error. The German plan had 
assembled a superiority of forces at the critical point and had 
defeated the enemy at the time and place anticipated. (j erman 
But the defeat was less severe than at first appeared, invasion 
and in the next conflicts the French troops proved far of France 
steadier. At Nancy and along the Meuse the pursuing forces 
were defeated, while at Le Cateau and Guise the British and 
French checked the pursuit of the German right wing. Above 
all, Joffre, the French commander-in-chief, held his retiring 
armies under firm control; transferred troops from right to left; 
and continued an orderly retreat until he could redispose his 
forces and stand to fight along a more favorable position. As 
soon as his fifth army had reestablished itself south of the Marne, 
ho halted the retreat; and on September 6 his forces 'turned to 
deliver battle. 

All the armies between Paris and Verdun were engaged in this 
new conflict. 'The Battle of the Marne, as it came to be known, 
comprised five or six more or less distinct battles along German 
a 1 50-mile front, lasting four days. These actions were Failure at 
fought by thoroughly exhausted armies — by troops Marne, 
not yet hardened to war, who had been marching or ep ’ 1914 
fighting for three weeks in the hottest of midsummer weather. 
Along most of the battle front, the actions were indecisive; but 
the German advance was definitely halted, and in the western 
sector the British army pushed steadily forward through a gap 
between the German armies of Kluck and Below. By the morn- 
ing of September 9 the British had crossed the Marne; Kluck 
and Below were completely separated; and to prevent disaster 
the German right wing retreated from the Mame to the Aisne. 
The armies farther east followed suit, and by September 14 
the Germans everywhere were on the defensive. 

The French in turn had to face the disappointment of not 
being able to force the defensive position of the Germans, and 
thus the third phase of the opening engagements in the West 

Noth. The picture opposite, “ Kdith Cavell,” is from a painting by an American 
artist, George Bellows (1882-1025), Kdith Cavell was an heroic Knglish nurse in 
Belgium who was convicted by a German court-martial of sheltering Allied soldiers 
and was put to death in October ty 15. On Bellows, see below, p. 1 145. 
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ended in a stalemate. But though tactically indecisive, this 
final result of the Marne campaign marked the complete 
s talemate failure of the strategy of a speedy German victory 
on West- over France. The bulk of the German army was 
em Front once f or a p } j n the West; and in the circum- 

stances there appeared little hope of employing major forces in 
the East against Russia. Moltke, the German commander, 
realized only too clearly the full meaning of .the failure of his 
offensive. On September 9, the day his armies began their 
retreat, he wrote his wife: “It goes badly . . . The first hopes 
have been utterly belied . . . Bitter disillusionment is already 
upon us.” Moltke himself collapsed from the blow, and a new 
German Chief of Staff, Erich von Falkenhayn, had to be ap- 
pointed in the midst of the crisis. 

The stalemate along the Aisne left the opposing armies pinned 
to the ground with their western flanks uncovered and with vital 
Failure railway communications unprotected. From a com- 
of Out- mon necessity both Falkenhayn and Joffre set to 
andEsteb- work to prolong their lines in this quarter and, if pos- 
lishment sible, to outflank each other. Falkenhayn, with 
trenched spirited energy, ordered a new attack in the West in 
Western order to cut off Paris from the Channel ports (through 
Front which British reenforcements were arriving) and from 
all northern France. Joffre checked the attack and turned the 
line northward, but try as he would during the next month he 
could not outflank the Germans. The net result was a new en- 
trenched front reaching on from the Aisne north to the western 
tip of Belgium. In the last phase of this “race to the sea,” Falken- 
hayn gathered all available troops and a new army corps of 
fresh troops raised since the beginning of hostilities and made a 
fierce attempt to break through to the Channel ports. The 
British army, centring at Ypres, had to bear the brunt of the 
assault, which continued without let-up for three weeks. Falkon- 
hayn’s forces could make little headway, and their final repulse 
marked the end of the German strategic effort in France. The 
Battle of Ypres was in fact the longest and most hard-fought 
battle up to this time. It left both armies exhausted; and with the 
commencement of winter the Western Front stabilized in en- 
trenched lines running from Nieuport and Ypres (in southwest- 
ern Belgium) southward to the Aisne River, thence eastward to 
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Verdun, and thence southward again to Belfort and the Swiss 
frontier — a total distance of about six hundred miles. 

The outline of this long Western Front was the result of suc- 
cessive fortunes of battle rather than of purpose or design. Its 
effect was to leave in German hands most of the industrial area 
of Belgium and northern France, which was to prove a serious 
handicap to the Allies throughout the war. The Allies, however, 
maintained securely their hold on the Channel ports, which 
assured effective lines of communication between France and 
England and made it easier for the Allies to blockade the German 
coasts. With their existing resources and. materials, the Allies 
had little prospect of breaking down the entrenched German 
position across France. But, on the other hand, the existence of 
this “impregnable front” committed the German army and na- 
tion to the very thing the General Staff had sought to avoid: 
an interminable siege warfare which might drain away Germany’s 
resources while permitting France and Britain to draw freely 
upon the outside world. 

In the East, meanwhile, the war had reached a similar result. 
Strategic The war plans of Russia, Austria, and Germany alike 
Plansand had ended in frustration, and the failure of the Ger- 
Operations man offensive in the West was parallelled by a dead- 
in the East loch along an entrenched Eastern Front. 

Originally the Russian war plan had contemplated offensives 
against both Germany and Austria, but some years before 1914 
the Russian military authorities had promised the French that, 
in case the main German attack was launched against France, 
the major part of the Russian forces would be directed at the 
outset against Germany. This promise was not carried out. 
When war actually came, the Russians yielded to the temptation 
to direct their chief effort against the “favorite enemy ’’-—Austria. 
Rtisgian They were rewarded by a striking victory along the 
Success whole Austrian front in Galicia. But between the di- 
AusWa version of forces thereby entailed and an extraordi- 
narily faulty execution of the long-planned invasion of 
East Prussia, the Russian offensive against, Germany ended in 
sensational disaster. The Russian armies which advanced into 
East Prussia were together numerically superior to the Gorman 
army, but while the Russian generals dismally failed to cooperate, 
the Germans (under the central command of General Paul von 
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Hindenburg, with General Erich Ludendorff as his chief of staff) 
acted as a unit and managed to deal with the Russians piecemeal. 
It thus transpired that in each of the three battles Russian 
fought in East Prussia in August 1914, the Germans Defeatby 
brought into action more battalions than the Rus- xannen^’ 
sians. And at the culminating Battle of Tannenberg berg, 
(August 26-29) one of the Russian armies was routed Aug ‘ 1914 
with a loss of 12 5,000 prisoners, while another broke to pieces in 
attempting a sudden retreat and lost an equal number of men. 

By this disaster the Russians lost forever the strategical oppor- 
tunity to overrun East Prussia, which was of critical importance 
to their general war plan. Moreover, it prevented them from 
fully “harvesting” their victory on the Austrian front (in Ga- 
licia). And the loss of 300,000 trained officers and men, with 
corresponding quantities of war material, was an irreparable 
blow to Russian arms. 

The Austrian misfortunes arose from cross-purposes at the 
outset of the war. Throughout the diplomatic crisis of July the 
government at Vienna held to the plan of a war on Austrian 
Serbia alone, on the premise that clear-cut diplomatic Plans and 
supix>rt from Germany would keep Russia from actual 
eonllicl. When Russia suddenly ordered mobilization Serbia and 
and Germany declared war, an Austrian army was al- Russia 
ready on its way to Serbia; and the government decided to carry 
through the Serbian campaign as planned. 'Through shocking 
mismanagement, this campaign ended in utter defeat, and the 
Austrian invaders had to retire behind their own frontiers. The 
troops used for the vain effort could not take their place in the 
line of battle in Galicia, where the Russian advance had to be 
met immediately afterwards. With a substantial superiority of 
numbers, the Russians hammered back the whole Austrian line 
to western Galicia, and here the exhausted and sadly weakened 
Austrian army made a stand behind the Dunajetz River. Des- 
perately the Austrian commander called upon the German 
General Staff for the reenforcements due at this stage — six weeks 
after the outbreak of war. He called in vain. The Austrian de- 
feat. in Galicia had taken place almost simultaneously with the 
Battle of the Marne, and the Western Front held in ever firmer 
grip the main strength of the German army. 

'The German war plan in the East had provided that, while the 
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Austrians should advance at once and in force from Galicia, Ger- 
Faitare many would deploy at the outset six army corps in 
of Aus- East Prussia. These, pending the arrival of recinforce- 
mauCo- ments from the West (after France had been knocked 
operation, out), would repulse any Russian attack on East Prus- 
trendied ^ t ^ en “arch south into Poland against the 
Warfare rear of the Russian armies facing Austria. In 1914, 
“ East however, the Germans were so intent upon smashing 

France that they deployed in East Prussia only a little more than 
half of the six corps planned for; and after the Battle of Tannen- 
berg they did not immediately move south to cooperate with 
Austria. The resounding victory they won in East Prussia was a 
misfortune for Russia, but their separatist strategy left Russia 
free to press home her victorious advance in Galicia. When at 
length the German army in East Prussia was sent south to the 
aid of Austria, it was too late. The Austrians were badly weak- 
ened by their defeats; the Russian reserves were already on the 
scene; and a joint Austro-German offensive broke down. By the 
end of 1914 the lines in the East settled down in a more or less 
entrenched front extending from the borders of East Prussia 
through western Russian Poland and across Galicia to the Car- 
pathian Mountains — a distance of some nine hundred miles. 

In the East, as in the West, the war had reached a seeming 
deadlock and stalemate. On both fronts, and by both sides, the 
opportunity for a strategic decision and a “knock-out blow” was 
lost. The prospect now was a dreadful one of prolonged siege 
warfare. 

2. GROWING MAGNITUDE OF WAR, AND GERMAN SUCCESSES 
IN THE EAST, 1915 

By the winter of 19T4-1915 the World War was assuming un- 
precedented character and magnitude. Millions of men, instead 
of thousands, were under arms, and “trench warfare” was taking 

Trench P^ ace of °P erat i° ns - Each of the contending 

Warfare armies was ensconced in a system of trenches, running 
two or three deep in zigzag parallels, connected with 
one another by laterals, and connected also with underground 
“dugouts” in which soldiers rested and supplies were kept. Be- 
tween the opposing trench systems was “no man’s land,” a waste 
space obstructed with mounds of dirt and tangles of barbed wire, 
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through which infantry must advance if they would capture the 
enemy’s trenches. 

On the Western Front, as we have pointed out, such trench 
systems of the Germans and of the French and British (and 
Belgians) now faced each other in a line six hundred miles long. 
On the Eastern Front, the opposing trench systems of the Rus- 
sians and of the Germans and Austrians were less elaborate but 
more extensive, covering a distance of some nine hundred miles. 
There were similar trenches on the more limited Austro-Serbian 
front. 

Trench warfare was supplemented by mechanical devices of 
the latest scientific perfection. Cavalry, in the circumstances, 
could be employed very little, but artillery was used on a scale 
hitherto undreamed of. Machine guns were utilized in prodigious 
numbers, and big cannon were installed all along the Meehan, 
trenches to mow down the obstructions in “no man’s ical War- 
land,” to destroy the enemy’s positions, and to screen fare 
the charges of infantry. Chemical inventions and appliances 
were increasingly made use of, so that to shell and shot were 
added explosive bombs and exploding mines, and considerably 
later in the war poisonous gases were discharged with deadly 
effect. Later in the war, too, the Allies built “tanks,” cars en- 
cased in iron and driven by gasoline engines, which crawled over 
hills and galleys on caterpillar treads and spat out smoke and 
bullets. Gasoline engines proved, in fact, a most important aux- 
iliary of the new warfare. They were employed not only even- 
tually in “tanks,” but immediately in the myriads of motor 
lorries which supplied troops at the front with ammunition and 
food and conveyed prisoners and the disabled to the rear, and 
also in the host of airplanes which darted above the trenches, 
spying out the movements of the enemy, fighting off hostile 
planes, and dropping explosives on strategic points behind the 
opposing trenches. 

With these new methods of warfare, and with millions of men 
directly involved on each side, the winning of decisive battles 
was seemingly almost impossible. To “carry” trenches re- 
quired a vast concerted effort of artillery and infantry 
and an enormous expenditure of shot and shell and of warfare”* 
human life. And to provide the millions of soldiers at 
the front with needful supplies necessitated the persistent and 
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united cooperation of the whole civilian population of every 
belligerent nation. The financial expenditure was gigantic. 
Heavy taxes were levied and huge sums were borrowed. 

Nevertheless, in the late winter and early spring of 1915, de- 
spite German success in East Prussia and outright conquests in 
Belgium, northern France, and western Russian Poland, and 
despite the diffi culties of the new trench warfare, the Allied 
Allied nations of France, Russia, and Great Britain were 

Confi- s anguin e of ultimate triumph. In population, in 

Apparent wealth, and in natural resources they collectively 
Advan- excelled the Central Empires of Germany and Austria- 
tese Hungary. They made much of the fact that the latter 
constituted a “beleaguered fortress,” against which the Russians 
would exert increasing pressure from the east, and the Serbs from 
the southeast, while the French, Belgians, and British (now being 
rapidly reenforced not only by volunteers from the British Isles 
but also by armies from Canada, Australia, and New Zealand) 
would push hard from the west; and as portents of the inevitable 
capture of the “fortress” they pointed to their successes at the 
Marne, at Ypres, and in Galicia. They explained that their 
“offensive” had been slowed up by a shortage of big guns and 
ammunition, but Britain, the “workshop of the world,” could 
make good this deficiency. They confidently predicted that their 
superior numbers and resources would prove decisive and that 
even without sensational “knock-out blows” they could exhaust 
the Central Empires and bring them to terms. British sea power 
was already destroying Germany’s oceanic commerce, detaching 
her colonies, and threatening to deprive her of needful supplies, 
while it was strengthening the French and promising to strengthen 
the Russians. French military vigor and popular morale wore at 
their best, and Russia had vast reservoirs of man-jxwer still 
untapped. 

In such an optimistic frame of mind the Allied governments 


Pact of proceeded to arrange a division of the spoils which 

London surely would accrue to them from their eventual 

Secret triumph. Back in September 1914, they had solemnly 

Treaty promised one another, by the Pact of London, not 


to make peace separately but to hold together until 
they had achieved a common victory. Then, in 
March 1915, they secretly agreed among themselves that in 
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the future peace settlement Russia should appropriate Con- 
stantinople and all of Poland, France should regain Alsace- 
Lorraine and dominate the left bank of the Rhine, and Great 
Britain should take most of the German colonies. Serbia was 
encouraged to hope for the Dual Monarchy’s Yugoslav provinces. 

But the Germans hoped for ultimate victory too. They were 

superbly united and resolute, and so were the Magyars. The 

military endeavors of Austria-Hungary had been dis- German 

appointing, but the Dual Monarchy had not been c° nfi " , 
iii ,1 , , . , dence and 

shaken by any actual revolt of its subject peoples — as Real Ad- 

the Allies had hoped — and some of the most influen- vaata £ es 

tial Polish leaders, for example, were so anxious to prevent 

Poland from being Russianized that their continuing loyalty to 

the Habsburg Empire could be depended upon. Under German 

leadership, the armies of Austria-Hungary, and of the Ottoman 

Empire also, could be made thoroughly efficient and very useful. 

Germany and Austria-Hungary admittedly constituted a “be- 
leaguered fortress,” but this fact, in German eyes, had its ad- 
vantages. It meant that the armies of the Central Empires could 
operate on interior rather than exterior lines, and that, thanks to 
the thick network of railways in central Europe and to the nature 
of the novel trench warfare, reenforcements could be transferred 
with relative ease and despatch from one front to another, wher- 
ever they might count the most. Besides, the whole military 
strategy of the Central Empires could be directed by a single 
authority, the German General Staff, which, by coordinating the 
efforts of the Austrians, Hungarians, and Turks with those of 
the Germans, could strike telling blows first jn one direction and 
then in another. In this respect the situation within the “be- 
leaguered fortress” was in marked contrast to that of the be- 
sieging hosts, who were subject to the orders of several separate 
and jealous general staffs Russian, French, British, and Serbian. 
Unity of command was as advantageous to the Central Empires 
as disunity was costly to the Allies. 

For the new type of entrenched warfare, moreover, the Central 
Empires at the beginning of rc>i 5 had very real advantages in 
equipment and trained soldiery. Germany, no more than the 
enemy Powers, had originally accumulated stocks of munitions 
sufficient to outlast the opening campaigns, but with methodical 
foresight the war ministry at Berlin had planned the inevitable 
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expansion of war industry. It had made surveys of German in- 
dustrial plants, determined what work each could do, and pre- 
pared specifications for a rapid change to production of war 
ma te rial. As a result, munitions contracted for after the declara- 
tion of war were being delivered in huge quantities to the Ger- 
man field armies early in 1915, just when the Allies were facing a 
serious shortage of munitions — when France was deprived of her 
major industrial centres, when Britain was only beginning to 
transform peace-industries into war-industries, and when Russia 
was literally starving for guns and munitions. “As early as the 
spring of 1915,” Falkenhayn records, “the German High Com- 
mand was relieved of any anxiety with regard to munitions 
supply.” 

At this time, also, Germany could put reserves of man-power 
more promptly in the field. Joffre, the French commander, had 
far fewer of such reserves upon which to draw; and Lord Kitch- 
ener, the British war minister, having started with only a rela- 
tively small professional army, had to take time to recruit and 
train wholly new units. Falkenhayn, on the other hand, by a 
skillful mixing of fresh young conscripts and trained personnel, 
put a group of new army corps into the field in November 1914; 
and by the dose of the year, in addition to supplying losses in 
the existing ranks, he had ready another body of fresh troops as 
large as the entire British army in France. 

Under these circumstances Falkenhayn sought a military de- 
cision without delay. He would attempt a smashing attack upon 
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Situation 
in Austria 


the British sector of the Western Front before Kitch- 
ener’s new British army could arrive. The stall officers 
for the operation were chosen and their prepara- 
tions were actually begun. Such an attack might well 
have been dedsive. Beyond doubt the general condi- 
tion of the Western Front at the time offered a 


better opportunity than was ever to occur again for the Ger- 
mans to smash through and bring Britain and France to their 
knees. 


But the strategical failures of 1914 in the East now embar- 
rassed the German Command. The Russian armies seemed on 
the point of breaking through the Carpathian Mountains and 
deluging the Hungarian plain. A second disastrous attempt to 
invade Serbia had weakened still further the Austrian army and 
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left it helplessly divided on two far distant fronts. Moreover, 
both the diplomatic and the military authorities in Germany were 
agreed that Italy and Rumania were preparing to enter the war 
on the side of the Allies and against the Central Empires. If 
they should enter the war, they might put finishing touches on 
Austria-Hungary. 

To avert such a possible catastrophe, Falkenhayn compelled 
the Austrian foreign minister to offer Italy territorial “compen- 
sations” as a price for her continuing neutrality. Italy Thfeat of 
had been demanding “compensations ” (in accordance Italian 
with the terms of the Triple Alliance x ) ever since the ^ rven ' 
beginning of the war, but the Austrian government had 
been quite unheedful until pressed by Germany, and even now 
it had no faith that Italy could be satisfied. Public sentiment in 
Italy was by this time predominantly anti-Austrian and pro- 
Ally; and, after all, the Allies could promise Italy more territory 
at Austria’s expense than Austria could be expected to do. So 
Italy, while continuing to negotiate with Austria, signed at 
London in April 1915 a secret treaty with the Allies. Thereby 
she obtained from them a pledge that if she helped them in 
the war she might annex the southern half of the Tyrol (includ- 
ing Trent), Trieste, Istria, part of the Dalmatian coast, Valona 
(in Albania), and the Dodecanese in the Aegean, and, in addition, 
she might enlarge her African colonies and share in the partition 
of the Ottoman Empire. “This,” the British statesman, Lord Bal- 
four, later explained, “is the sort of thing you have to do when 
you are engaged in war.” 

In Rumania were divided counsels. The Hohenzollern King 
Ferdinand and a number of the country’s “elder states- Possible 
men ” wished to be loyal to the Triple Alliance and per- Rumanian 
ceived in taking sides with the Central Empires an j^terven- 
opportunity to obtain from the Russian Empire the 
Rumanian-speaking province of Bessarabia. On the other hand, 
a majority of the “younger statesmen” were inclined to throw 
over the Triple Alliance entirely, to unite with the Allies, and to 
participate in the partition of Austria-Hungary, whence Ru- 
mania might secure provinces larger and more valuable than 
Bessarabia. The Allies offered the main part of Transylvania 
but they were precluded by Russian and Serbian objections 

‘ See above, p. 757. 
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from offering as much as the King and his advisers deemed 
necessary to overcome their scruples. Consequently the Ru- 
manian government wavered back and forth in a tantalizing 
fashion, biding the time when its services would command a 
higher price. 

While Italy and Rumania were still wavering and Falkenhayn 
was doing his best to keep them both neutral, Hinden- 
o^German burg, the “hero” of the Battle of Tannenbcrg and 
War Plan now the military idol of the whole German nation, 
came forward boldly with promises of swift annihilat- 
against ing victory over Russia. The German Chancellor, 
Russia, Bethmann-Hollweg, and likewise Admiral von Tir- 
pitz backed up Hindenburg; and finally, in view of 
Austria’s critical position, Falkenhayn acquiesced. 

Wherefore Falkenhayn abandoned (most reluctantly) the 
prospect of victory in the West and turned East for the campaign 
of 1915. “With a heavy heart” he sent off to Hindenburg his 
reserve of fresh troops, “including the best that Germany pos- 
sessed in the war.” These troops were used up at once in battles 
fought in a midwinter blizzard— without perceptibly diminishing 
the pressure of the Russian army against Austria. After this 
fiasco, Falkenhayn took the relief offensive in his own hands. 
The French and British were already commencing to hammer 
at the Western Front, and it was impossible to transfer another 
whole army eastward. But by draining men from each of the 
divisions in the West, Falkenhayn was able to assemble twelve 
new divisions in time to save the Austrian front. They were 
there grouped with picked Austrian divisions, under a good gen- 
eral, August von Mackensen, and one of the best (Jerman staff 
officers, Hans von Secckt, whose careful arrangements produced 
for the first time the grand-style artillery preparation which 
thereafter became so characteristic a feature of the war. The 
result was a triumph of Austro-German operations: the Austrian 
divisions did as well as the German; the Russian line was broken 
through at Gorlice; and in a fortnight (in May 1915) Falken- 
hayn’s “relief-offensive” advanced ninety-five miles. The whole 
Russian front in Galicia began crumbling, and the general bal- 
ance of the war in the East was suddenly reversed. 

Rumania dropped at once all idea of intervening against the 
Central Powers, but even in the full tide of Austro-German sue- 
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cess Italy declared war on Austria-Hungary. This was a dis- 
appointment to Falkenhayn’s hopes, although the Italy’s 
defeat of the Russians permitted Austria to reen- I“^ cture 
force her troops on the Italian border. For Austria Allies, 
the crisis had passed, and the mountainous Italian 1915 
frontier was easily organized for defensive warfare. For over a 
year, in fact, it stood secure against Italian offensives. 

In Poland, meanwhile, the Austro-German advance relentlessly 
continued, and it presently became clear that the Russian armies 
were woefully short of munitions. Up to the last min- A 
ute the war ministry at Petrograd sought to escape German 
blame by concealing and then by denying the fact. It Con quest 
was then too late to supply the shortage; and all that 
the Russian commander-in-chief, the Grand-Duke Nicholas, 
could do was to avoid battle and keep retreating. It was thus 
possible for Falkenhayn to extend his advance in the East without 
drawing reenforcements from the Western Front. By September 
1015 all Poland, together with the greater part of Lithuania, was 
in military possession of the Central Empires, and a new Eastern 
Front was established along a straight line as far east as the Pinsk 
marshes. 

Russian losses in the summer of 1915 were not confined to 
territory. Half a million soldiers were killed, a million wounded, 
and another million captured. The remaining Rus- Russian 
sian armies, at least temporarily, were demoralized 
by defeat and retreat. And it boded ill for the Demoral- 
future that the Tsar Nicholas II, now more than ization 
ever under the spell of his hysterical wife and her strange 
bewitcher, the “monk” Rasputin, 1 dismissed the Grand-Duke 
Nicholas and took nominal command himself of the Russian 
armies. The Tsar insisted that the war would go on, but he was 
too irresolute, too impressionable, too weak, to prevent confu- 
sion in the conduct of the war from becoming worse confounded. 

Having badly battered Russia, Falkenhayn hurried Failure of 
West with some detachments to meet an expected French 
French attack in Champagne. It was in the nick of chan£ ** 
time. Joffrc was launching the most powerful offen- pagne, 
sive yet seen on any front. The German line was on 1915 
the point of yielding, and Falkenhayn arrived just in time to 

1 See above, pp, 66 r 66a. 
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cancel an order for retreat which would have broken the en- 
trenched front in northern France. 



_ This crisis passed, Falkenhayn next switched a group of divi- 
sions from Poland to the Serbian front and prepared with due 
care the invasion twice bungled in Austrian hands. As a by- 
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product of the Austro-German victory over Russia, Bulgaria 
now definitely allied herself with the Central Empires Bulgaria’s 
(September 1915), accepting their offers of territorial 
aggrandizement and promising to cooperate with tralEm- 
them in the attack on Serbia. In October, therefore, P*” 8 ’ 1 9 I 5 
Serbia was assailed simultaneously from the east by Bul- 
garian armies and from the north by an Austro-German army 
under Marshal von Mackensen. Against the double invasion 
Serbia could not stand, and a motley expeditionary force which 
the Allies managed to organize “for the relief of Serbia” and to 
land at Salonica (in Greek territory) 1 was too small to do aught 
but prevent King Constantine from bringing Greece into the 
war on the side of the Central Powers. Within two months, 
Serbia was crushed and overrun by the Austro-Germans and 
Bulgarians, and her royal family and the remnants of conquest 
her army were refugees. The same fate was meted out ° f ^f^ ia 
to Montenegro, and Albania also was occupied. By tral 
the late winter of 1915-19x6 the Central Empires were Powers 
firmly entrenched in the Balkan peninsula: the Ottoman Empire 
and Bulgaria were allies, in direct rail communication with 
Vienna and Berlin; Serbia, Montenegro, and Albania were con- 
quered provinces; Greece and Rumania, though still professing 
neutrality, were duly awed. And all this had been accomplished 
while gradually increasing the number of German divisions on 
the Western Front. 

At the outset of 1915 Germany had been viewed, and had 
viewed herself, as a beleaguered fortress. By the end of the year 
Falkenhayn had extended the fortress to include all Extension 
Poland, most of the Balkan peninsula, and the Otto- 0 f Austro- 
man Empire in Europe and Asia Minor. A new ally in 
Bulgaria, with a strong and effective army, counter- 
balanced Italy’s turning to the opposite side; and the conquest 
of the Balkans redoubled the value of Turkey as an ally. 

This achievement radically altered the general pattern of the 
war, and laid -new foundations for the Austro-German military 
power which was to last for two years and a half. The Russian 

* This involved, of course, an Allied violation of Greek neutrality, but it was 
excused on the ground of “military necessity” (as Germany had excused her earlier 
violation of Belgian neutrality) and of assent by the Greek minister Venizcloa 
(who was notoriously hostile to his sovereign). 
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army, except for one brief interlude, could never be a serious 
danger to the Central Empires. And under guidance of German 
officers and with aid of German munitions, the Ottoman Empire 
promised to be of considerable service in diverting at least 
British effort from the Western Front. 

Already, in the winter of 19x4-19x5, when Russia was in dire 
need of munitions, the British Admiralty had counselled the 
Allies to force open the Turkish straits connecting the Mediter- 
ranean with the Black Sea, so that commerce between Russia and 
Britain might be expedited. Winston Churchill, the First Lord 
of the Admiralty at the time, 1 contended that Allied success in 
such an undertaking would decide the whole war. Joffre, the 
French commander-in-chief, afraid of weakening the Western 
Front and convinced that the war must ultimately be decided 
there, was opposed to a military diversion at the Straits; and 
the British had more ships than men to spare. As a compromise, 
it had been agreed that a naval attack should be made on the 

ed Straits, and accordingly, in February and March 19x5, 
Failure at a powerful Franco-British fleet essayed to silence and 
destroy the Turkish land forts lining both sides of the 
Dardanelles. The attempt failed. Several battleships 
were sunk, and the others withdrew from what proved to be 
an unequal contest. 

Then much wrangling ensued in Allied headquarters as to 
whether a military expedition should and could be sent to do 
what the naval expedition had failed to do. By the time another 
compromise was reached and an expeditionary force of Britishers, 
Australians, and New Zealanders, with a sprinkling of colonial 
French troops, was ready to disembark at the tip of the Gallipoli 
peninsula (bordering the Dardanelles), the Turks, under a Ger- 
man commander, Marshal Liman von Sanders, had had ample 
time to perfect their defenses and render the peninsula well-nigh 
impregnable. The expeditionary force fought gallantly, but it 
could make little headway, and its commander, Sir Ian Hamilton, 
was denied necessary reenforcements. It struggled intermittently 
for several months, and always unsuccessfully. In December 
19x5 it was finally withdrawn and distributed at Salonioa and in 
Egypt. 

Not only were the Turks enabled, through German advice and 

1 See above, p. 488. 
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Allied Dis- 
comfiture 
in Near 
Bast, 1915 


supplies, to defeat the Allies at the Dardanelles but also to hold 
in check an attempted Russian advance through the other 
Caucasus into Armenia and at the same time to 
threaten the Suez Canal and to surround and cap- 
ture an Anglo-Indian expeditionary force which had 
been landed in Mesopotamia. And simultaneously the Bul- 
garians, likewise buttressed by Germany, were holding the 
Balkans and keeping a large Allied force (of British, French, 
Italian, and Serb troops) pinned to defensive positions at Salo- 
nica. The Bulgarian and Turkish armies were thus contributing 
to an almost fatal diversion of Allied troops from the crucial 
Western Front to remote and isolated sectors in the Near East, 
while permitting the Germans to overcome Russia and then to 
concentrate on the West. 

Against the brilliant German record of 19x5, the Allies could 
oiler merely a drab background of failure. On the Western Front, 
they had felt obliged to maintain almost constant General 
attacks in order to prevent a greater shifting of Ger- Allied 
man divisions to the Russian front. These attacks had 
begun before a proper reenforcemcnt of guns and mu- 
nitions was at hand; some of the “drives” had been badly bun- 
gled, and the great French offensive in Champagne in September 
ended with heavy losses after having reached the threshold of 
success. All these efforts had perhaps saved the Russian army 
from annihilation, but they brought no victories and they in- 
volved terrible wastage. Above all, the French and British 
sapped their strength through divided counsels. Joffrc wished 
to centre the utmost effort on the immanent problem of the 
Western Front. Without any clear-cut alternative program, the 
British gradually involved themselves in the attack on the 
Dardanelles, while Briand, the French premier, turned to a rival 
expedition at Salonica. Both Powers suffered from the dispersion 
of effort between East and West, and they failed in both areas. 


Failure 
in 1915 


3. RENEWED VIGOR OF ALLIED ARMIES, 1916 

From his experience of trench warfare by the end of 1915 and 
from his knowledge that at last the Allies were amply provided 
with munitions, Falkenhayn drew the conclusion that Germany 
could no longer expect to win a “military decision.” cither in 
France or in Russia. But to stand indefinitely on the defensive 
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would mean the certain exhaustion of the Central Empires. 
Falken- The war could not go on forever as a stalemate. It 

Plan to must en ded, and this could be brought about only 

Exhaust by proving to France that a military victory over Ger- 

France many was impossible. To this end, therefore, he pro- 

posed a sustained offensive against a favorable point on the 
Western Front, not to obtain a strategic decision but to exhaust 
the French army and wear down the morale of the nation at 
large. 

The German government endorsed Falkenhayn’s proposal, and 
without waiting for the end of winter the offensive was opened 
ag ains t. Verdun (in February 1916). But the opening 
Verdun* attack did not succeed as planned. The spirit of the 
French army stiffened to meet so direct a challenge, 
and the wearing-out battle dragged on in more and more hope- 
less effort from February to July. Both armies suffered fright- 
ful losses and both were exhausted, but Verdun remained in 
French hands. And at the end the test of strength lowered the 
morale of the German nation at large more than the French. 

Moreover, the Allies by now were far stronger than in 1915. 
A much larger British army was provided for by the imposition 
Conscrip- universal conscription in January 1916. Both 
tionin French and British armies were far better supplied 

Bntain with guns and munitions, and even the Russian 

forces were now being rearmed. Besides, the Allies arranged to 
coordinate their military effort; and at a conference presided 
joint over by Joffre in the spring of 19x6, France, Britain, 

Allied Russia, and Italy agreed to concentrate their energies 

piaas each on a single vigorous offensive. These attacks on 
various fronts were to be delivered simultaneously in July. 

The drain of Verdun was to diminish radically the French 
share in the joint effort, but in the East the Austrian commander, 
Conrad, played directly into the Allied plans. Yielding to the 
temptation of a decisive victory over Italy, he transferred 
against her a large part of his best troops and heaviest artillery 
from the Russian Front, and then opened a drive from the 
Tyrol. The Italians soon brought this to a halt, and 
Offensive a Russian army (under General Brusilov) then struck 
the sector whence the Austrian troops and guns had 
been withdrawn. The Austrian line collapsed quite as brusquely 
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as the Russian line early in 1915. The Russians reoccupied east- 
ern Galicia and took numerous prisoners. 

By shifting divisions from other fronts, Falkenhayn was able 
to stay the Russian advance and reestablish new lines in Galicia. 
But on the heels of Brusilov’s attack, the British and Franco- 
French drove hard at the German front in the West in offensive- 
the region of the Somme. By reason of the weakening Battle of " 
of the French at Verdun, the Battle of the Somme was Somme 
a much reduced version of the operation originally contem- 
plated. The first assaults failed to break the German position, 
and slow progress could only be made with heavy loss. But from 
the German perspective, the general situation of the war was 
again suddenly reversed. Verdun, then at its extreme point of 
danger, was relieved of serious pressure, and the German forces 
in the West were thrown on a desperate defensive. 

Soon afterwards, at the command of General Cadoma, the 
Italian army opened an energetic offensive in Istria on 
the Isonzo front. It profited from Austrian concern offensive 
with Brusilov and his Russians and began with bril- 
liant promise. Gorizia, a key point, was promptly captured; and 
once again Austria appeared on the verge of collapse. 

These events elicited a declaration of war from Rumania 
against the Central Empires, and on the same day (August 27, 
1916) Italy declared war on Germany. 1 The failure of Rumania’s 
the long German effort in the West, at Verdun, and the J™ cture 
obvious weakening of the Austrian army convinced Allies, 
the Rumanian leaders that their country’s interven- r 9 l6 
lion would bring about the immediate deb&cle of the Habsburg 
Empire. As a first impression, this opinion was held unquestion- 
ingly by the public at large, not only in Allied nations, but even 
more poignantly in Germany and Austria. 

In point of fact, the Rumanians had waited just too long — 
partly in driving a hard bargain with the Allies. 2 At the crisis of 

1 Italy, in declaring war against Austria back in May 19x5, had then refrained 
from declaring war against Germany. It should be noted that in March 1916, prior 
to Rumania’s intervention, Great Britain had persuaded Portugal to seize German 
vessels in her harbors and to follow up Germany’s resulting declaration of war by 
sending some Portuguese soldiers to the Allied trenches in France. 

1 The secret treaty, as finally signed in August 19x6 by Rumania with the Allies, 
pledged her, as the price of her military support, not only Transylvania and Buko- 
vlna but also the Serbian Banat and the plain of Hungary as far as the Theiss River. 
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Brusilov’s offensive in Galicia, in June, Rumanian intervention 
might well have been decisive. But by the end of August the 
Galician front had been patched up, and Falkenhayn, fully 
warned, had prepared against Rumania’s action. He had been 
able, even in the thunderstorm of enemy offensives on every 
Conquest front, to gather a new army along the Transylvanian 
ofR “" border. This army struck promptly. The Rumanian 
Central 7 army was of little worth. And presently the whole 
Powers Rumanian plain north of the Danube was another 
Austm-German conquest. Instead of destroying the Habsburg 
Empire, the net result of Rumania’s entry into the war was 
that all the Balkan states (except Greece) were now controlled 
by the Central Empires. 

But within Germany, meanwhile, Rumania’s declaration of 
war had produced an immediate crisis of despair. The Emperor 
Crisis in William II was thoroughly broken by the news, and 
Germany: to his int im ates he declared that the war was lost and 
Dictator^ that peace must be made without delay. On the coun- 
ship of try at large the effect was much the same, for the fear- 
burg and f uUy wearing struggle at Verdun, followed by a storm 
Luden- of enemy offensives at every point, had strained all 
dorff, 1916 nerves £ 0 breaking point. In this general mood, 
Bethmann-Hollweg, the Chancellor, together with various high 
military officers and the heads of the Emperor’s civil and military 
cabinets, prevailed upon William II to dismiss Falkenhayn and 
to summon Hindenburg and Ludendorff to the supreme com- 
mand (August 1916).' 

William II had resisted this step for a year and a half. Ever 
since 1913 there had been sharp personal enmity between him 
and Ludendorff; and since the beginning of the war LudendorlT 
had industriously built up Hindenburg’s popularity and prestige 
in opposition to the Emperor and to Falkenhayn. Early in the 


war, in fact, Hindenburg — with Ludendorff as a moving spirit 
behind him — had become a more or less independent and rival 
power within the state. In the winter of 19x4-1915 Tirpite and 
others had even attempted to have the Emperor accord to Hin- 
denburg full military and political direction of the war. 


William II understood clearly that now, in summoning Hinden- 
burg and Ludendorff, he was in effect abdicating his “ultimate” 
authority in the state to a masterful and domineering rival, and 
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he yielded reluctantly and only because the Chancellor and his 
own closest advisers insisted that Hindenburg’s popularity was 
necessary to the safety of the imperial regime. “His crown and 
sceptre were at stake.” 

The appointment of Hindenburg as commander-in-chief, with 
Ludendorff as quartermaster-general (and virtual dictator), 
amounted to a political revolution in Germany, and change in 
produced no less radical a change in the character and Character 
scope of the war. Falkenhayn’s policy of “possibil- of War 
ities,” as regards strategy and war aims, gave place by degrees 
to an unlimited program of conquest and an arraying of almost 
the whole world against the Central Empires. 

Hindenburg’s first act after assuming command was to in- 
spect the Western Front, which he and Ludendorff now saw for 
the first time. The two were appalled by the character of the 
Somme offensive, still under way; and without delay they ordered 
the building of the “Hindenburg Line” (the “Siegfried posi- 
tion”), a heavily fortified line in the rear, whither the German 
divisions could take refuge from the untenable positions into 
which they had been forced. In addition, Hindenburg and 
Ludendorff reported certain conclusions: (i) that against such 
military resources as the Allied Powers were now bringing into 
the field, there was no possibility of Germany's winning the war 
by land offensives; (2) that even by holding to the defensive, the 
troops could not stand the strain of another continuous battle 
such as the Somme; and (3) that the only hope was for Towards 
Germany to turn to unrestricted submarine warfare. Subma- 
Th rough the submarine Britain might be compelled ™J® War " 
within the first six months-of 19x7 to cease effective co- 
operation with her allies and thereby to leave them with no 
choice but to make peace with Germany. 

In the minds of the new German Command, Britain held the 
key position. Allied fortunes had waxed in 1916 with increasing 
British success on the seas. They would wane rapidly if Britain 
suffered sea disaster in 1917. 

4. BRITrSH SUCCESSES ON THE SEAS ANI) 
OVERSEAS, X9X4-1916 

Great Britain’s naval superiority had been utilized from 1914 
to 1916 in many ways advantageous to the Allied cause. First, 
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it was employed to clear the high seas of enemy warships. One 
British squadron, it is true, was defeated by a German fleet off 
_ . . . the coast of Chile near Coronel in November 1914; 

Britain’s 

Naval but another British squadron was promptly sent out, 

s . u P. e_ and in the next month near the Falkland Islands it 

rionty encountered and destroyed that German fleet. In 
general, German warships which were at sea when war was de- 
clared put hurriedly into neutral ports and were duly interned, 
and the main battle fleet and some of the finest cruisers of Ger- 
many, which happened to be in home waters, stuck close to the 
German harbors where floating mines and land batteries could 
protect them against British attack. From time to time German 
cruisers made stealthy trips across the North Sea and bombarded 
English coast towns; occasionally they managed to elude the 
British naval patrol and slip safely back into their harbors; but 
sometimes they were caught and destroyed. From time to time, 
also, German “raiders” took to the high seas and preyed upon 
Allied merchantmen, but their careers were usually brief and 
always ended eventually either in capture or in internment in 
neutral ports. And Austrian warships hugged their home harbors 
on the Adriatic as closely as German warships stuck to theirs on 
the North Sea. 

The British kept their major battle fleet “in reserve,” that is, 
stationed in the waters north of Scotland, carefully guarded 
against surprise attacks by German submarines or bombers and 
yet ready to engage the German fleet if it should issue from its 
havens. In this way the British may be said to have exercised 
their naval power more by frightening the enemy than by actually 
fighting him. On one occasion — at the end of May 1916, almost 
Battle of two years after the beginning of hostilities- --the 
Jutland, German battle fleet did emerge into the North Sea 
1916 and oblige the British armada to fight. The British 
lost more lives and ships than the Germans in the battle of 
Jutland, as the contest was called, but they could afford to lose 
more, and they were victorious in that the surviving German 
warships returned to their home harbors and did not again 
venture out on the high seas. 


Note. The portrait bust opposite is of Lord John Fisher (1841-1940), “First Sea 
Lord” of the British navy in 1914-1913. It is by the Anglo-American sculptor, 
Jacob Epstein (bom 1880), concerning whom see below, p. 1x49. 
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With German and Austrian warships driven from the high 
seas, Great Britain (and France) could freely transport troops 
and munitions to and from oversea areas. French colonial troops 
from Algeria, Senegal, and Indo-China were thus Transport 
transported in safety to France to reenforce the Allied 
Western Front. To France, moreover, for die same nitions to 
purpose, armies were expeditiously transported early France 
in the war not only from Great Britain and Ireland but also from 
Canada, Australia, New Zealand, and India. Thenceforth, 
thanks to Great Britain’s continuing naval supremacy, the 
number of British troops in France grew steadily until, with the 
imposition of conscription by the British parliament in January 
1916, it equalled the number of French troops. There was 
opposition to conscription in Ireland, and a group of ex- 
tremists of the Sinn Fein and Labor parties rose in, g 
revolt at Dublin in’ Easter week of 1916 and pro- sionof 
claimed an “Irish Republic.” 1 The majority of the ^ e ~ 6 
Irish people, however, remained quiet, and, thanks ’ 
again to British sea power, troops which were despatched from 
England suppressed the revolt quickly — and with no little vin- 
dictiveness. 

The steady stream of men and munitions which the British 
were able to pour into France during 19x5 and 1916 explains, 
along with the lighting ability and good generalship of the 
French, why the Germans in those years could make no such 
headway in western Europe as they made in the east. But west- 
ern Europe was not the only field of military opera- Allied 
tions where British naval supremacy counted heavily. ^ { °^® st 
With Germany deprived of the means of aiding her maaCol- 
ovorseas colonies, these were invaded and conquered onies 
by Allied forces. The British navy was, indeed, the chief factor 
in expanding the European war into a real World War. 

1 See above, pp. 408-501. Only about 2,000 Irishmen actively engaged in the insur- 
rection of 1916. About a hundred British soldiers were killed in putting down the 
“revolt” Afterwards, fifteen “rebels” (including James Connolly, a prominent 
figure in labor circles, and Padraic Pearso, poet and “president of the republic”) 
were executed, and many others, including “suspects,” were imprisoned. 


Note. The picture opposite is a memorial to Canadian soldiers who served in the 
World War, by the Croatian sculptor, Ivan McStrovid (born 1883). On MestroviC, 
aee below, p» 1150. 
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Early in August 19x4 the German colony of Togoland in 
Africa was invaded by French colonial troops from the east, 
and by British from the west; it surrendered at the end of the 
Togoland m <> n th. 'Then, expeditionary forces of Britain, France, 
and and Belgium penetrated into the larger and more 

Kamesrun important German colony of Kamerun, gradually 
overcoming the resistance of its weak garrison and compelling 
its surrender at the beginning of 1915. Against German South- 
west Africa, General Louis Botha 1 inaugurated a campaign 
with a South African army in September 19x4, but violent anti- 
British sentiment among a portion of the Dutch-speaking Boers 
South- produced within the Union of South Africa a serious 
west revolt led by Colonel Moritz and participated in by 
Afnca the famous General De Wet. Halting the campaign 
against German Southwest Africa, therefore, General Botha, 
with the cooperation of General Smuts, another able Boer who 
was loyal to the British Empire, proceeded to crush the revolt 
in the Union. As soon as this was accomplished, early in 1915, 
Generals Botha and Smuts renewed the attack on German 
Southwest Africa and completed its conquest in July of that 


year. 

The conquest of German East Africa proved more difficult. 
Although British warships bombarded and captured the port 
of Dar-es-Salaam in August 1914, the German governor of the 
colony, General von Lettow-Vorbeck, was so resourceful in 
commanding the loyalty of the natives and in conduct- 
ing military operations that he not only kept the 
British on the defensive throughout 1915 but also 
carried the war into British East Africa. In 1916 General Smuts, 
with an army of British and Boer South Africans, reenforced 
by native troops and a detachment from India and a small Belgian 
expedition from the Congo, managed to conquer the greater part 
of German East Africa, but the surrender of Lettow-Vorbeck 
was not effected until November 1918. 

In the southern Pacific, a contingent of New Zealanders, aided 
German by French and Australian warships, captured German 
Colonies Samoa in August 1914, and shortly afterwards Aus- 
m Pacific tra ]j an expeditions seized New Guinea, Kaiser Wil- 
helmsland, and the Bismarck archipelago. In the northern 

1 See above, pp. 513-514. 
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Pacific, and in the Far East generally, Japan as the ally of 
Great Britain was enabled to make short work of , „„ 
German concessions and colonies. Japanese war- Conquest 
ships at once seized the Ladrones and Caroline Islands °£^ ao ~ 
and convoyed to China a military expedition which 
laid siege to Kiaochow and captured it in October 19x4. 

In the Near East, Great Britain employed her naval superior- 
ity to penalize the Ottoman Empire for siding with Germany. 
At the very beginning of Turkish hostilities, in October 1914, 
Britain formally freed both Cyprus and Egypt from British 
nominal vassalage to the Ottoman Empire. Cyprus Ass ®j£ ts 
was transformed into an outright British colony, and m an 
Egypt into a full-fledged British protectorate. 1 Then, Empire 
while an Anglo-Egyptian army warded off Turkish attacks from 
across the isthmus of Sinai against the Suez Canal, an Anglo- 
Indian army was landed at the head of the Persian Gulf and 
undertook the conquest of Mesopotamia. 

In 1915 the Turco- British phase of the World War was dis- 
appointing to Great Britain (and the other Allies). The Anglo- 
Egyptian army was on the defensive and barely able 
to hold the Suez Canal. Half of the Anglo-Indian 
army, after advancing 180 miles up the Tigris, was 
surrounded by superior Turkish forces at Kut-al-Amara and 
compelled to surrender in April 1915. And, as we have previously 
pointed out, the prolonged efforts of the British at the Dar- 
danelles, first by sea and next by land, ended in December 1915 
in sorry failure. 

In 19x6, however, the tide turned and Great Britain gained 
several advantages in the Ottoman Empire. First, the penin- 
sula of Sinai (between Egypt and Palestine) was 
conquered by the Anglo-Egyptian army reenforced by ^ u ^j| ses 
Australians and New Zealanders who had been 
transported from Gallipoli. Second, the town of Kut-al-Amara 
on the Tigris was retaken by the Anglo-Indian army, now 
strengthened by fresh troops from India and ably led by General 
Maude; in March Bagdad was captured, and by the end of the 
year the greater part of Mesopotamia was in British hands. Last, 
but not least, a young Britisher, known as Colonel Lawrence, 2 

1 On the previous status of Cyprus and Egypt, see above, pp. 265, 5x8-519. 

* Thomas Lawrence (1888-1935) acquired first-hand knowledge of the Arabs and 
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ingratiated himself with the Arab sherif of Mecca, Hussein, and 
with his fighting son, Feisal, and persuaded them to 
to British head a general Arab revolt against the Turks. Hussein 
proclaimed the independence of Hejaz in June 1916; 
and presently Feisal, with Lawrence as the liaison officer be- 
tween him and the British, was making raids against the Turks 
and spreading nationalist propaganda among the Arabs north- 
ward to the very gates of Damascus. 

Back of these growing threats against the Asiatic provinces 
of the Ottoman Empire, as back of the overthrow of Germany’s 
colonial empire in Africa and the Pacific, was British naval 
supremacy. And less showy but more fundamentally important 
were the commercial effects of Great Britain’s naval superiority. 
German merchantmen, as well as German warships, were driven 
Destruc- from the seas; and the British navy enforced, with 
German growing stringency, a virtual “blockade” of German 
Com- seaports and interfered more and more with neutral 
merce trade with Germany. Germany, of course, continued 
to import and export goods across the Netherlands or the Scan- 
dinavian countries, but vessels to or from these countries were 
subjected to search by the British and commodities clearly 
German in origin or destination were usually confiscated. Ger- 
many (and Austria-Hungary) was thus deprived of profitable 
foreign markets for manufactures and likewise of a copious 
supply of needful raw materials, and most of Germany’s resulting 
economic loss was Britain’s gain. 

Britain’s general industry was stimulated, rather than re- 
tarded, by the World War. The demand for its products was 


stimuia- ^creased by the slowing down of non-military pro- 
tion of duction in Allied countries, by enemy occupation of the 

Lidustry “dustrial centres of France, and especially by 

the disappearance of German competition. With the 
stimulation of industry and commerce went a relatively great 
accumulation of “war profits,” so that Britain, retaining her 
position not only as workshop but also as banker of the world, 
was enabled, as time went on, to lend her allies more money, 


their language, and an intense admiration for them, from extended travels which 
he made for scholarly purposes in Mesopotamia, Syria, Palestine, and Sinai in 
1911-1914. He was sent to Egypt as an “expert" by the British War Minister, 
Lord Kitchener, shortly after the Turks entered the war. He proved himself not 
only “more Arab than the Arabs” but also a master of guerrilla warfare. 
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as well as to furnish them with more munitions, than Germany 
could do on the other side. 

Even Britain would have cracked under the strain of financing 
and supplying all her far-flung naval and military forces — and 
acting as special banker and munitions-maker for her numerous 
allies and many of their military operations — had she not been 
in a position to avail herself of the trade with neutrals Allied 
which she denied to Germany. With the United use of 
States, particularly, Great Britain traded freely and ^omitries 
permitted her allies to trade, just as she practically 
forbade American trade with Germany. This meant that, thanks 
to British supremacy on the high seas, the mills, factories, and 
foundries of industrialized America were at the service' of the 
Allies rather than of the Central Empires and that Especially 
many manufacturers and bankers in neutral America of United 
were themselves amassing “war profits” from the States 
sale of munitions and the loan of money to Great Britain, 
France, Italy, etc. Furthermore, it meant that the United 
States and similar neutral countries were more open to British 
and Allied propaganda than to that of Germany, and that con- 
sequently the majority of their influential citizens were disposed 
to sympathize with the Allies rather than with the Central 
Empires. 

Still another commercial advantage of great importance 
Great Britain had over Germany, and that was in respect of 
foodstuffs. At the beginning of the war, Germany with Austria- 
Hungary was almost if not quite self-sufficing in grain, meat, 
and most other agricultural staples, while Britain was dependent 
for the majority of her foodstuffs on foreign imports. Threat- 
As the war went on, Britain’s mastery of the seas |“^ a . 
assured to herself and her allies a sufficient importation tion of 
of foodstuffs from the United States, Canada, Ar- Germany 
gentina, and Australia, but it worked increasing hardship for 
the Central Empires, and especially for Germany. Germany 
had to put more and more farm-hands in her armies or in her 
munition plants, with consequent loss of agricultural self-suffi- 
ciency; and the British “blockade” steadily lessened the chance 
of Germany’s supplying the deficiency from abroad. Every 
belligerent, in order to conserve its food supply, took to “ra- 
tioning” its civilian population, but rationing gradually became 
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more drastic in Germany than elsewhere. By the end of rgi 6 
hunger threatened to undermine German morale. 

In the submarine— or “U-boat,” as they called it— the Ger- 
mans had one weapon which, if duly developed and freely used, 
Possible might nullify the advantages accruing to the Allies 
Goman fr° m British supremacy on the seas. It might be cm- 
Subma- ployed to destroy enemy warships, to interfere with 
rines the transportation of men and munitions from Eng- 

land to the Continent, and perhaps to starve out Great Britain. 
Some enemy warships and transports were actually destroyed 
by German submarines in the early stages of the war, and in 
June 1916 the battleship on which Lord Kitchener, the British 
War Minister, was travelling to Russia for a conference with 
the Tsar, was sunk by a mine which had been planted by a 
German submarine. On the whole, however, the British took 
special precautions against submarine attacks on their battle- 
ships, so that their superiority in this respect was amply main- 
tained. 

Nevertheless, the Germans kept on building submarines and 
becoming more expert in handling them, until, as the British 
Contem- “blockade” tightened on Germany, they thought 
plated seriously of retaliating with a submarine “blockade” 

Subma- 0 f Q rea f- Britain. The British could not hope to safe- 
Biockade guard all the merchant vessels along their coasts and 
of Britain bound f or their ports, in any such meticulous way as 
they safeguarded their battleships. Such merchant vessels 
would therefore be relatively easy marks for German submarines, 
and the destruction of a considerable number would frighten olT 
others and leave Great Britain with a shortage of raw materials 
for her factories, of munitions for her armies, and of food for her 
population. A large-scale submarine campaign against British 
shipping was the one chance — and a good chance which Ger- 
many had of putting Great Britain out of the war. 

So the Germans reasoned. Unfortunately, a large-scale sub- 
marine campaign was fraught with danger for Germany as well 
Potential as for Britain. The ultimate success of such a campaign 
Subma-* wou ^ depend upon the destruction of many merchant 
rine War- vessels bound to or from England , some of which might 
fare be flying neutral flags and most of which would prob- 
ably be carrying neutral passengers. Neutral nations would 
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.pt to protest emphatically against the torpedoing of their 
s and even more emphatically against the killing of their 
ens, and, if Germany were to persevere in the campaign, 
or that neutral nation would be almost certain to abandon 
icutrality and enlarge the already big circle of her active 
nics. The United States, of all the neutrals, Especially 
most at stake. American citizens were always Affecting 7 
elling to England, frequently on British ships; 
itities of American munitions and foodstuffs were 
g sold in Britain; and the United States was the only 
it Power, the only highly industrialized nation, which was 
yet identified with one or the other of the belligerent coali- 
.3. Might not an unrestricted submarine campaign on the 
of Germany cause the United States to join the opposing 
»? 

. May ic) 1 5 a German submarine torpedoed and sank, off 
coast of Ireland, one of the largest of British merchant 
.'Is, the Lusitania, which was carrying from the United 
es to Britain a cargo of arms and some 1,200 S ; nlring 
engers, including a hundred American citizens. ofLusi- 
United States government had previously pro- tama 
;d against British interference with American property on 
high seas. Now, backed by strongly pro-Allied sympathy 
ome, it protested with greater vehemence against German 
ruction of American lives on the high seas. For a year 
imalic notes were exchanged between Germany German 
the United States, interrupted now and then by Assur- 
submarine attacks and by acute crises, until in United 0 
' it) 16 Germany acceded to American demands States, 
promised that thereafter, unless she gave due 1916 
:e to the contrary, no merchant vessel would be sunk without 
ling and without proper provision for the personal safety of 
engers. 

thus transpired that the United States called a halt on 
nany’s using to the full the one weapon which might directly 
seriously cripple Great Britain. In the meantime Great 
tin clinched her hold on the seas and on lands oversea; 
by pressing her “blockade” of Germany's home ports, she 
isified the threat of starving out the German people and 
fying their military successes on the Continent. 
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5. THE CRISIS OF THE WAR, 1917-1918 

Despite the brilliant successes of the Central Empires against 
Russia and Serbia in 1915 and against Rumania in 19x6, despite 
the drain of man-power which Germany had latterly exacted 
from her enemies on the Western Front, hopes of the Allies ran 
high in the winter of 1916-19x7. The course of events 
Hopes, seemed to take a new turn, as auspicious for the 
1916-19x7 Allies as it was critical for Germany and Austria- 
Hungary. Germany was truly suffering from the British “block- 
ade,” and her armies could apparently make no headway against 
France; they had been repulsed at Verdun, and farther west they 
had been obliged to retire to the “Hindenburg Line.” In Austria- 
Hungary, the death of the venerable Emperor-King Francis 
Joseph in November 1916 gave impetus to disruptive agitation 
among subject peoples — Czechs, Slovaks, Yugoslavs, and Ru- 
manians — and his conciliatory and peace-loving grand-nephew 
who succeeded him under the title of Charles I soon initiated 
secret negotiations with the Allies looking toward the Dual Mon- 
archy’s withdrawal from the war. 

The Emperor Charles indicated his willingness to let France 
Emperor regain Alsace-Lorraine, Russia take Constantinople,’ 
Charles _ Serbia gain an outlet to the sea and a portion of 
and ^His ^ Albania, and Italy annex Trent. The negotiations, 
Peace begun in January 19x7, broke down in May because of 
Proposals s t u bbom opposition from both Italy and Germany. 
Charles sadly confessed that his realm could not fight another 
year without internal revolution. 

The main reason why Germany opposed the Austrian peace 
proposals was the prospect now presented her of winning the 
German wax resort to unrestricted submarine warfare. 
Resort to Hindenburg and Ludendorff advised it. The German 
Admiralty pronounced it feasible and predicted that 
Subma- it would starve out England in six months. The 
rine War- Chancellor and the Reichstag approved, and public 
opinion was overwhelmingly in favor of it. Both the 
military and the diplomatic authorities recognized that in rep'y 
the United States would probably go to war, but they thouj^ 1<; 
that American intervention could not thwart the prompt success 
of the U-boat campaign. The possibility of an American armf 
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being sent to Europe was also taken into account, but it was 
reckoned— quite accurately — that no large force could be or- 
ganized and transported until long after the six-months’ period 
counted upon for the submarines to achieve their aim. 

Plans and preparations for the new German effort were ma- 
tured by January 19x7, at the very time when the Habsburg 
Emperor was making his peace overtures to the Allies. On the 
last day of the month Germany notilied the United States and 
other neutral Powers that she was withdrawing the pledges 
previously given and that thenceforth all sea traffic within 
specified areas adjoining the British Isles, France, and Italy 
would, “without further notice, be prevented by all weapons.” 
In other words, German submarines would sink at sight all 
merchantmen, regardless of the flag they might fly and America’s 
the passengers they might carry, whether of belligerent JV^ cture 
or of neutral nations. The United States, under the Allies, 
leadership of its President, Woodrow Wilson, at once A P ril I 9 I 7 
broke off diplomatic relations with Germany, and, after debating 
a project for “armed neutrality,” at length on April 6 declared 
war on Germany. 

The American declaration of war was not unexpected in 
Germany. It was but a logical outcome of the position which 
Wilson had taken about unrestricted submarine warfare a year 
previously. 1 It was naturally hailed with popular applause in 
the Allied countries. It justified their cause anew and tempo- 
rarily reassured them. Yet, just as the Germans anticipated, 
America could lie of hardly more practical help to the Allies 
immediately after the declaration of war than she had been 
previously. Months must elapse before she could raise and train 
and equip a sizeable army, and in the meantime German sub- 
marines might succeed in cutting oil from England and France 
such supplies as the United States had hitherto sent them and in 
so crippling England in particular as to oblige her to accept 
German peace terms. Whether American intervention was of 
significance or not would depend in last analysis upon the success 
or failure of the German U-boats in 1917. 

Almost simultaneously with the intervention of the United 
States, Russia underwent an internal revolution which also, at 
the moment, was popularly acclaimed in. countries, though 

1 See above, p. 819. 
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actually it was of very dubious value to the Allied cause. Ever 
Russian since the terrifying military reverses of 1915, affairs 
tionof " in Russia had been going from bad to worse. The tem- 
Mar ch porary come-back which General Brusilov staged in 

1917 eastern Galicia in the summer of 1916 was more than 
offset by the increasing incompetence of the Tsarist regime. The 
Tsar himself was thoroughly incompetent in the r 61 e as com- 
mander-in-chief of the Russian armies in the field, and the 
Tsarina, left in full charge of the government at Petrograd, 
blindly followed the dictates of the perverse Rasputin in filling 
offices and determining policies, and stubbornly refused to heed 
the gathering storm of criticism and opposition. The Russian 
autocracy learned no lesson from military failure and accepted 
no advice from any really qualified person. Throughout 1916 
it adhered, ever more closely, to its traditions of secrecy, sus- 
picion, repression, and intrigue. One fawning courtier succeeded 
another in Rasputin’s favor and consequently in high office. 

In vain the Constitutional Democrats and Octobrists 1 in the 
Duma jointly urged the appointment of a responsible ministry 
and the establishment of constitutional government. The Duma 
was dissolved for its pains, and what members were not jailed 
were sent home. In vain a convention of the local zemstvos en- 
dorsed the Duma’s recommendations; it too was dissolved. In 
vain Russian patriots of various social classes and divergent 
political complexion — conservative country gentlemen and rad- 
ical trade unionists, aristocratic army officers and bourgeois 
business men and professional men — demanded reforms, if only 
to ensure Russian victory in the war. The Tsarina was deaf to 
them. In December 19x6 a group of reactionary but patriotic 
noblemen, headed by a relative of the Tsar, hatched a plot 
against Rasputin as the evil genius of the regime and made doubly 
sure of getting rid of him by poisoning him and then stabbing him. 
Not even this assassination brought the Tsarina to reason, for 
the dead Rasputin exercised upon her disordered mind, and 
through her upon the Tsar’s mind, an even greater influence than 
had the living Rasputin. 

During the winter of 19x6-1917 popular disaffection overspread 
Russia. Patriots complained that the government was hampering 
the prosecution of the war and hinted that it was conducting 

1 On these Russian parties, see above, pp. 658-661, 
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treasonable negotiations with the enemy. The subject national- 
ities grew restless. The middle classes grumbled. There were 
riots of peasants in the country and strikes of workingmen in the 
cities. Besides, the winter was especially severe, and, while the 
courtiers feasted, many of the populace went hungry. 

Revolution was precipitated by decrees of the autocratic gov- 
ernment, on March 11, 1917, that Petrograd strikers should re- 
turn to work and that the recently reassembled Duma should 
again go home. The strikers refused to obey and won over to their 
side the soldiers whom the government relied upon to suppress 
them; they then formed a revolutionary “soviet |or council) of 
soldiers and workingmen.” The Duma likewise refused to obey, 
and its president despatched a telegram to the Tsar, imploring 
him to name a new and liberal ministry. On March 1 5, Abdica- 
a deputation from the Duma waited on the Tsar at 
Pskov and convinced him that he must abdicate. Nicho- 
Abdicate he forthwith did in favor of his brother, the las 11 
Grand-Duke Michael. But already it was too late for any mem- 
ber of the imperial Romanov family to command the revolution- 
aries, and Michael declined to assume the crown. 

By agreement between the Duma and the Petrograd Soviet, a 
provisional government had been established on March 14, 19x7, 
under the chairmanship of Prince George Lvov, a liberal land- 
lord, head of the Union of Zemstvos, and member of the Con- 
stitutional Democratic party. With Prince Lvov were associated 
eight other “Cadets” (including the eminent historian Paul 
Milyukdv as minister of foreign affairs'), three Octobrists, and 
one Revolutionary Socialist (Alexander Kerensky) as spokesman 
for the Petrograd workingmen. This provisional gov- Dgmo _ 
ernment at once proclaimed freedom of speech, of cratic' 
association, of the press, and of religion. It liberated 
thousands of political prisoners and removed the ban Govera- 
on political exiles. It restored full autonomy to Finland 
and promised to extend it to Poland. It announced 
that a National Constituent Assembly would shortly be elected 
by universal manhood suffrage to determine the permanent form 
of Russia’s future government. Simultaneously it labored to 
stimulate the patriotism of the masses and to infuse new energy 
into Russia’s conduct of the war. 

There was rejoicing in the countries allied with Russia and in 
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the United States. Russia, it was popularly believed, would 
fight harder and more effectively now that she was overthrowing 
autocracy and becoming democratic. The struggle against the 
Central Empires would henceforth be, as President Wilson rhe- 
torically declared, “a war to make the world safe for de- 
mocracy.” 

In March, when the Russian Revolution occurred, the British 
administered a stinging defeat to the Turks in Mesopotamia and 
captured the important city of Bagdad. In April, 
fensives^' when the United States entered the war, General 
Robert Nivelle, who had succeeded General JolTrc as 
commander-in-chief of the French armies in the previous Novem- 
ber, opened a fierce offensive against the German trenches on 
the Western Front along the Aisne River. And simultaneously, 
elaborate preparations were made for an offensive in the Balkans 
on the part of the Allied army at Salonica, now commanded by 
General Sarrail and comprising 600,000 men from Great Britain, 
France, Italy, and Serbia, with two brigades from Russia. To 
ensure that the pro-German King of Greece would not embarrass 
this offensive, an Anglo-French naval expedition was despatched 
to Athens; in June, it obliged Constantine to abdicate and quit 
the country and installed the pro- Ally Venizelos as Greek premier 
under the purely nominal rule of Constantine’s youthful second 
son, Alexander I (1917-1920). In the meantime, the United 
States persuaded Panama and Cuba to declare war on Germany 
(April 1917). Siam followed suit in July, and Liberia and China 
in August. The whole world seemed to be arraying itself on the 
side of the Allies. 

With American intervention and the Russian Revolution to 
the fore, and with the German army on the defensive, awaiting 
the outcome of the submarine campaign, it was not surprising 
“Defeat- that a wave of popular pacifism — or “defeatism” 
ism” in swept over Germany. Early in 19x6 the German Social 

ennany D emocra t s had split into two factions, the majority, 
under Friedrich Ebert and Philip Scheidemann, continuing to sup- 
port the government in the prosecution of the war, and the minor- 
ity, under Hugo Haase and Eduard Bernstein, refusing to approve 
of further military expenditure. 1 Now, early in 1917, the majority 

1 A third and smaller group of German Socialists, led by Karl LicbkneclU and 
Rosa Luxemburg, were even more radical. Known as “ Spartacans,” they voile- 
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joined the minority in counselling peace and urging democratic re- 
form within Germany, and to the pacifist agitation of the Socialists 
was added that of the Catholic Centre party. Against this pacifist 
agitation Hindenburg and Ludendorff were adamant. They 
countered it by promising German victory in the submarine 
warfare and eventually on the Western Front; and in July they 
forced the Emperor William II to dismiss the Chancellor, Beth- 
mann-Hollweg, whom they accused of being too conciliatory to 
the Socialists and Centrists, and to appoint in his place a con- 
servative bureaucrat, George Michaelis, who would be a mere 
agent of the army chiefs. But even with the backing of Hinden- 
burg and Ludendorff, Michaelis could not prevent the Centrists 
and Socialists from putting through the Reichstag in July 19x7 
a resolution requesting the government to make peace on the 
basis of “no annexations, no indemnities.” 

Nor was the internal situation in the Habsburg Empire re- 
assuring. Already, mutinies were occurring in Czech, Croatian, 
and Polish regiments of the Austro-Hungarian armies, and pres- 
ently some of their soldiers deserted to the Allies, Disaffec- 
while “provisional governments” of the several 
disaffected nationalities were set up at Paris or Peoples 
London. In July 1917, on the Greek island of Corfu, “ Austria 
representatives of the Austro-Hungarian Yugoslavs (Croats, 
Slovenes, and Serbs) signed with Nicholas Pa§i£, the premier of 
Serbia, a formal “declaration” of their joint purpose to create 
at the close of the war a unified democratic state with King Peter 
of Serbia as their common sovereign. 

In the circumstances, seemingly auspicious for a general peace 
settlement, Pope Benedict XV on August 1, 1917, called upon 
the warring countries to end “the fratricidal conflict” and to 
negotiate “a just and durable” peace. He proposed p , 
the substitution in international affairs of the “moral peace 
force of right” for the “material force of arms,” the Proposals, 
restoration of all conquered territories, the mutual 9 
cancellation of claims to indemnity, a guaranty of the freedom 
of the seas, provision for the future adjustment of international 
disputes by arbitration, a decrease in armaments, and a con- 
ciliatory settlement, involving plebiscites if necessary, of rival 

mently denounced the war and advocated the forceful establishment of “a dictator- 
ship of the proletariat.” Their leaders were jailed by the German government. 
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claims to such territories as Alsace-Lorraine, Poland, and Tren- 
tino. By August 1917, however, neither group of belligerents was 
willing to listen to papal admonitions. The war was at a crisis. 

German hope of victory had recently risen again with 
German 8 the progress of the U-boat campaign and with the 
Hopes, firm and reassuring attitude of Hindenburg and 
1917-191 Ludendorff . And the Allies were more than ever reluc- 
tant to negotiate with Germany, now dominated by a High Com- 
mand which was committed to territorial annexations. Presi- 
dent Wilson replied to the Pope, in behalf of “the Allied and 
Associated Powers,” that peace could not be made with such 
a regime as Germany’s. The war must continue. 

Back in April, the French offensive on the Aisne had broken 
down, with terrible losses, and the luckless General Nivelle was 
supplanted as commander-in-chief of the French armies by General 
Failure of P® ta * n > General Foch as his chief of staff. The 
Allied Allies were barely holding their own on the Western 
Offen- Front. Nor was the elaborately prepared offensive 

si ves * x 

in the Balkans, under General Sarrail, any more 
successful. The Bulgarians, with some reenforcemcnts from 
Germany and Austria, not only successfully resisted the advance 
of the Allied army during the spring and summer of 19T7, but 
actually pressed it back toward Salonica. And neither on the 
Italian front nor on the Russian was there any compensatory 
gain for the Allies. 

While the Central Empires were holding their military con- 
quests on the Continent, Germany was prosecuting her sub- 
Heighten- marine campaign with vigor and considerable success. 
Su bma- From January to June 1917, German submarines 
rine sank nearly four million tons of Allied shipping. If 

Menace this amount could be doubled during the second half 
of 1917, Germany, it was recognized, would be enabled to starve 
out England and also to prevent the transportation of American 
troops to France. And the necessary slowness of the United 
States in getting troops ready for transportation across the ocean 
was a source of satisfaction to Germany as it was of alarm to 
France and Great Britain. 

The United States did everything in her power, after declaring 
war on Germany, to aid the Allies. She increased her taxes and 
floated huge “liberty loans,” from the proceeds of which she 
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made liberal financial grants to the Allies. She speeded up her 
production of munitions and other war supplies. She De i ay j n 
conscripted four million young men, trained and American 
equipped them, and prepared them for active service Aid 
in France or on the high seas. She joined her naval forces to those 
of Great Britain, and constructed hundreds of new transports 
for conveying soldiers and supplies to Europe. But the doing of 
all these things took time. It was estimated that at least a year 
must elapse before the full weight of America’s participation in 
the World War could be felt. In the meantime the German sub- 
marine warfare threatened to nullify it completely. 

In the circumstances, pacifism, or “defeatism,” passed from the 
Central Empires to some of the Allied countries. In France, 
several bankers and politicians, including the ex-premier Joseph 
Caillaux, 1 worked to bring about an early peace with Germany 
on the basis of mutual concessions, and, parallelling <i Defeat 
their conferences and intrigues, pacifist agitation ism” in " 
spread among the French populace and produced serf- 
ous mutinies in the French army. A mutiny of some 811 a y 
ten divisions was largely responsible for the break-down of 
General Nivelle’s offensive in the spring of 19x7. In Italy, a 
similar “defeatist” movement gathered even greater headway 
during the summer of 1937 and threatened to undermine the 
morale of the Italian army. 

In Russia, “defeatism" grew rapidly and most alarmingly. 
For three years Russia had suffered heavier losses than any other 
country. The masses of her people were sick and tired «<p e f eat . 
not only of the oppressive and blundering autocracy, ism” in 
which they blamed for their disasters, but also of the • Russ,a 
whole war. As the event proved, the high expectation popularly 
entertained in France, Britain, and America of the help which 
the Russian Revolution of March 1917 would be to them was 
quite unjustified. Most Russians soldiers were much more con- 
cerned with getting something for themselves from the provisional 
government at home than with waging a foreign war; and the 
provisional government, though anxious to continue the war, 
was unable to agree upon a generally acceptable program of 
internal reforms or to resist the importunities of the rapidly 
spreading “soviets of soldiers, workers, and peasants.” In May 

1 See above, pp. 570-571, 
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the conservative head of the provisional government, Prince 
Lvov, resigned, and was succeeded by Alexander Kerensky as 
premier and minister of war with several colleagues chosen from 
among the “Menshevik” Socialists. 

.This change in the personnel of the Russian government did 
not silence the destructive criticism or halt the subversive activ- 
ity of the most radical group of Socialists, the “Bolsheviks ” or 
“Communists.” 1 These, organized and inflamed and astutely 
Commu- led by Lenin, who had returned from exile in Switzer- 
nist and land under safe conduct from the German govern- 
Propa^ 1 ment, and by Leon Trotsky, who had returned 
ganda in similar ly from America, preached the doctrine that the 
Russia Revolution should make no compromise with capital- 
ism and the bourgeoisie, that a dictatorship of the proletariat 
must be established by the Bolsheviks alone, and that the cessa- 
tion of foreign war was an absolutely necessary condition for 
accomplishing any real domestic reforms — for socializing Russian 
land and labor. Lenin and Trotsky gradually acquired great 
influence over the Petrograd Soviet and over other soviets. A 
large part of the industrial proletariat was soon converted to 
enthusiastic support of the Bolshevik program, and a multi- 
tude, of peasants in the armies at the front, if a bit hazy about the 
economic philosophy of the Communists, were ready to acclaim 
any group which promised to take them out of the trenches 
and let them go home. Such readiness on the part of Russian 
soldiers was quickened, moreover, by propaganda which Ger- 
man agents industriously spread along the Eastern Front. 

In vain Kerensky begged the Allies to consent to a general 
peace “without annexations or indemnities.” In vain he labored 
to combat both Bolshevik and German propaganda, and to restore 
the discipline of the faltering and weakening Russian armies. 
Break va ^ n launched a desperate offensive, in J uly 1917, 

down of against the Austrians and Germans. Russian troops 
Arm Si< aad mutinied. The Austrians recovered all of Galicia. The 
Keren ?* 1 Germans captured Riga and penetrated into Estonia. 
Govern- 111 vain ’ Kerensk y turned to the “ Right ” and schemed 

ment” 1 " * or the establishment of a military dictatorship; he 

and the army chiefs could not agree upon the dictator, 
and none of them was sufficiently daring to strike. In vain he 
1 On the various groups of “Socialists” in Russia, see above, pp. 654, 658. 
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turned to the “Left” and promised speedy and radical reforms 
within Russia. Kerensky was a weak and wordy man, but a much 
stronger man would have had difficulty in counter- Russian 
acting Bolshevik agitation and in making the Russian 
masses fight when they would not fight. In November olution of 
1917 a second revolution occurred in Russia. Keren- Nov - W? 
sky’s “provisional government” was overthrown, and Lenin 
at the head of the Communists took charge of affairs. 1 

One of the first acts of the Communist regime was to agree to 
a truce with the Central Empires; and in March 1918, after pro- 
tracted wrangling and practically at the point of the Russia > s 
victor’s bayonet, a peace treaty was signed at Brest- With- 
Litovsk by Russia on one side, and by Germany, 
Austria-Hungary, Bulgaria, and the Ottoman Empire Treaty of 
on the other. The peace which the German High Com- Lhovsk 
mand of Ludendorff and Hindenburg thus dictated March 
was harsh in the extreme. It practically involved a 1918 
German partition of the Russian Empire. Poland, Lithuania, 
and the Latvian province of Courland were ceded outright to 
Germany (and Austria). Bessarabia was entrusted to the Central 
Empire for transference to Rumania, Armenian districts south 
of the Caucasus were surrendered to the Ottoman Empire. Fin- 
land, Estonia, the Latvian province of Livonia, and the huge area , 
of the Ukraine (“Little Russia”) were detached from Russia 
and recognized as independent states (under German protection 
and domination). 

Rumania, completely isolated by the collapse and defection 
of Russia, felt obliged to sue for peace and to agree to a treaty 
which the Central Empires imposed upon her at Ruma- 
Bucharest in the same month of March 1918. Thereby 
Rumania yielded Dobruja to Bulgaria and certain drawal 
mountain passes ont the Hungarian frontier to the from War 
Dual' Monarchy; and' in return for her promise of close coopera- 
tion with Germany and Austria, she was promised Bessarabia. 

With the surrender of Russia and Rumania, German might 
was unquestionably paramount throughout central and eastern 
Europe. The areas appropriated from Russia were administered 
as dependencies of Germany (and Austria), which was thus re- 

1 On the Russian Revolution of November 11917 anti its domestic conwiiuimees, 
see below, pp, 906-930. 



German Partition of Russian Empire 

Note. Area marked (a), formerly a part of Russian Poland, ceded to the Ukraine. 
Area marked (b) is Bessarabia. 


lieved of the necessity of maintaining an eastern battle front and 
Ger _ enabled to devote undivided efforts to the task 
many’s of crushing resistance of Italians, French, and British 

Victory ^ West. In the circumstances, “ defeatism ” ceased 

to disturb the German government. The German 
people as a whole seemed to forget the slogan of “no annexations 
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and no indemnities” and to rally behind Generals Hindenburg 
and LudendorfI with renewed enthusiasm for “victory and con- 
quest first, peace afterwards.” 

In October 19x7 Austro-Hungarian armies, taking advantage 
of the prostration of Russia and the development of “ defeatism ” 
among the enemy, undertook to put Italy out of the war. They 
overwhelmed a demoralized Italian army at Caporetto Austrian 
and compelled the rapid retirement of all the Italian Defeat of 
forces from Austrian soil back into Italy as far as the at 
Piave River, only a few miles from Venice. They cap- 
tured nearly two hundred thousand prisoners and two thousand 
pieces of artillery. Only Austrian inability to bring up arms and 
supplies necessary for pursuit and the prompt cooperation of 
France and Great Britain permitted the Italians to reform their 
lines and to cling to the Piave. Italy was manifestly staggered, 
but not quite felled. 

Throughout the winter of 1917-1:918, while German diplomats 
were negotiating peace with Russia and Rumania, General Luden- 
dorff was making gigantic preparations for a supreme German 
military elTort against the Allied armies in France. Supreme 
All available troops were concentrated on the Western 
Front. All available machine-guns and ammunition Western 
were brought hither. The biggest cannon (the so-called Front 
“Big Berthas”) were put in place to shell Paris at a distance of 
sixty miles. All was made ready for a series of assaults surpassing 
any that the world had ever known. 

In March 1918 the Germans smote the British trenches in the 
valley of the Somme, near St. Quentin, and ploughed a path 
through to Amiens. In April, they hit the British west of Lille 
and advanced some fifteen miles. Tn May, they assailed the 
French along the Aisne and fought their way southward across 
the intervening hills to the Marne River, reaching CMleau- 
Thicrry, only about forty miles from Paris. These furious 
“drives” and sledge-hammer blows netted Germany considerable 
territory and much booty of prisoners and guns and served to 
restore the Western Front approximately as it had been in 1914 
on the eve of the battle of the Marne. Nevertheless, they were 
supremely expensive, for they were attended by awful devasta- 
tion and by a frightful loss of life not only of Frenchmen and 
Britishers but of Germans also. Germany was sapping her man- 
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power and exhausting her munitions, without quite subduing the 
Allies. 

In June 1918 the Austrians made a desperate attempt, to 
supplement the German “drives” in France by assailing the 
Supreme Italian front along the Piave. They crossed the river 
Austrian a t several points, and at one place advanced five miles, 
against But the Italians rallied and dislodged them with heavy 
Italy losses. This failure of the Austrians on the Piave 
marked the turn of the tide. Military successes of the Central 
Empires ceased, and the final triumph of the Allies began. 

6. THE TRIUMPH OB THE ALLIES, 1918 

Despite the collapse of Russia, the submission of Rumania, and 
the forced retirement of the Italians to the Piave and of the 
French to the Marne, the Central Empires were not winning 
the World War. Allied resistance was stiffening in Italy, in 
France, and on the high seas. The governments of the Allied 
Great Powers were displaying a greater vigor than ever before 
and a greater willingness to cooperate, and their peoples were 
evincing anew a firm and united determination to achieve “ peace 
through victory.” What was most decisive, the German sub- 
marine warfare was proving ineffectual. All these factors 
contributed ultimately to the defeat of the Mid-European Con- 
federacy and to the triumph of the Allies. 

Previously there had been much bungling on the part of 
cabinet ministers in Allied countries and notorious lack of co- 
operation on the part of Allied generals. As early as December 
19x6 the British government had been reformed and put into 
Strength- the competent hands of David Lloyd George. 1 Then, 
ALLtel° f * n November 1917, after the disaster at Caporctto, 
Govern- the Italian ministry was reorganized, with Vittorio 
meats Orlando, a resolute patriot, as premier and practical 
dictator. Simultaneously, the French government passed into 
the active hands of George Clemenceau, the veteran politician 
of the “Radical” Left and a very determined person. 2 And in 
Woodrow Wilson the United States had a president distinguished 

1 See above, pp. 477-4.88. 

8 See above, pp. 544-545, 549, 554, 556, 567-568, 570- 


Note. The portrait-bust of Clemenceau, opposite, is by Auguste Rodin (1840- 
1917). On Rodin, see above, pp. 412-413. 
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equally for his vigor in pressing the war and for his eloquence in 
sustaining popular morale. 

In November 19x7 a Supreme Allied War Council was created 
to coordinate the military efforts of France, Great Britain, Italy, 
and the United States; and in March 1918, in the CoSrdi _ 
midst of the furious German drives on the Western nation of 
Front, the Allied Great Powers at last agreed to entrust 
to one man the central direction of all their military 
operations in France. For this responsible post, Marshal Fer- 
dinand Foch, a short, grizzled, deep-eyed Frenchman of sixty- 
five, the foremost military genius of the time, was selected. To 
Foch were subordinated the French armies under 
Marshal Petain and the British under Sir Douglas 
Haig. 1 It was thus in the fourth year of the war that the Allies 
finally achieved a real coordination of command. 

There can be little doubt that popular morale in Allied coun- 
tries was heightened, as that in the Central Empires was gradu- 
ally lowered, by the idealistic utterances of Woodrow Wilson. In 
one of his most famous speeches, in January 1918, he appealed to 
world sentiment to back the Allied war aims, which, he declared, 
consisted of “fourteen points”: (1) open covenants of Wilson i s 
peace, openly arrived at, and in the future no secret Fourteen 
diplomacy; (2) absolute freedom of navigation upon Points 
the seas, outside territorial waters, alike in peace and in war, 
except when the seas are closed by general international agree- 
ment; (3) removal, as far as possible, of all economic barriers to 
international trade; (4) reduction of national armaments; (5) im- 
partial adjustment of all colonial claims, with the interests of 
the subject populations receiving equal weight with the govern- 
ment seeking title; ( 0 ) evacuation of Russian territory, with full 
opportunity for Russia to determine her own future development; 
(7) evacuation and restoration of Belgium; (8) evacuation and 


1 P6Liin had succeeded Nivclle as French commamler-in-chief in May and 
at the end t>{ 1915 Sir Douglas Flaig (subsequently Earl Haig) had become com- 
mander of the British armies in succession to Sir John French (Karl of Yprcs). 
We may note, further that Dia2 (subsequently Duke of Vittorio) had succeeded 
Cadorna as chief of stalT of the Italian armies after the rout at Caporctto in Novem- 
ber 19x7, and that Pershing had been appointed to command the American army 
in April 1917. 

Nora. Tile picture opposite is from a war drawing by Jean Louis Fomin (1853- 
xy.ji). On Forain, see above; p. 405. 
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restoration of French territory, and righting of the wrong done 
in 1871 in the matter of Alsace-Lorraine; (9) readjustment of 
Italian frontiers along clear recognizable lines of nationality; 
(10) autonomous development for the peoples of Austria-Hun- 
gary; (n) evacuation and restoration of Serbia, Montenegro, and 
Rumania, with an outlet to the sea for Serbia and with interre- 
lations of the several Balkan states according to historically 
established lines of allegiance and nationality; (12) secure sov- 
ereignty for the Turkish portions of the Ottoman Empire, with 
autonomy for other portions and with freedom of shipping 
through the Straits; (13) establishment of an independent Poland, 
including all territories inhabited by indisputably Polish popula- 
tions, and having access to the sea; (14) formation of a general 
association of nations under specific covenants for the purpose 
Restore °* aSorclin & mutual guaranties of political inde- 

tionof *" pendence and territorial integrity to great and small 

Morale states alike. These “ fourteen points,” though vague in 
° raie general and ambiguous in detail, elicited the hearty 
approval and stimulated the hopes of multitudes, not only in 
America, Britain, France, and Italy, but also among the “sub- 
ject nationalities” of the Austrian and Ottoman Empires. 1 

The publication during the winter of 19x7-1918, by the Com- 
munist government of Russia, of the existing secret treaties 
to which the Tsar’s government had been party, indicated that 
the Allies, in the event of victory, were committed to territorial 
changes which might not square with an “idealistic” peace 
settlement. The disclosures of the Communists, however, were 
buried, at least temporarily, under an avalanche of reassurances 
Minimiz - ^ rom President Wilson and Allied spokesmen. The 
ingthe President implied, without saying so categorically, 
Treaties t ^ iat tlie “secret treaties” had been superseded by 
his “fourteen pqints”; his vision of a new world 
order, wherein the principle of national self-determination would 
be fully recognized and peace and good-will would reign between 
nations, undoubtedly strengthened the determination of the 
Allied peoples to win the war, and simultaneously it undermined 

1 The "Fourteen Points” were by no means wholly original with Wilson. Analo- 
gous “idealistic” peace aims had been put forth in 1917 by an international con- 
gress of Socialists at Stockholm, by the British Labor party, by French and British 
statesmen, and, as we have previously indicated, by the majority of the German 
Reichstag, by the Austrian Emperor, and by the Pope. 
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morale in the Central Empires. In Austria-Hungary, Czechs and 
Poles, Yugoslavs and Rumanians expressed sympathy Under- 
with the Allies ever more openly and turned toward of 

them ever more eagerly for “deliverance.” Even in Central 
the German Empire, a growing number of people read Powers 
into Wilson’s words a promise that if only they would democ- 
ratize their country it would be let off easily in the peace settle- 
ment. 

Most significant, the submarine campaign was not bringing 
Germany the speedy victory which Hindenburg and Ludendorff 
had predicted. By virtue of the vigilance and precautions of 

the British and American navies and the convoy and . 

J waning 

patrol systems which they jointly developed, the of Sub- 
destruction of Allied shipping by German submarines 
gradually declined. The tonnage destroyed in the first 
half of 1917 was four million; in the second half of 1917, two and 
a quarter million; and in the first half of 1918, less than 
two million. Meanwhile, shipbuilding was being pushed so 
rapidly that in 1918 newly launched merchant vessels far ex- 
ceeded in tonnage old ones destroyed. England, therefore, was 
not starved out by Germany, nor were the oceanic communica- 
tions and transports of the Allies seriously interfered with. On 
the other hand, Great Britain, with the active cooperation of 
the United States, drastically tightened the “blockade” of 
German ports and starved Germany to a degree never Tighten- 
felt or anticipated before her submarine effort. And 
meanwhile the United States was contributing men against 
and money to the Allies, and was persuading still German y 
other nations to make common cause with them. Brazil declared 
war on Germany in October 1917; Guatemala, in April 1918; 
Nicaragua, in May; and Haiti and Honduras in July. Most of 
By the summer of 19x8 the four, states of the Mid- World _ 
European Confederacy were confronted with a hostile withAlll0S 
coalition of twenty-five independent nations 1 and five “do- 
minions,” '■ representing every continent and most of the islands 
of the world. 

In June 19x8 military successes of the Central Empires on the 

1 Four of these- Bolivia, Ecuador, Peru, and Uruguay broke off diplomatic 
relations with Germany in 7 but did not participate actively in the War. 

* Canada, Australia, New Zealand, South Africa, and India. 
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Continent of Europe ceased. Austria-Hungary was exhausted 
by her desperate “drive” against the Italians on the 
ofOffen- Piave. Germany was halted by the British on the 
siveto Somme and by the French at the Marne, and no 

Aiiie„ reserves of man-power were left her to withstand the 

hundreds of thousands of American soldiers who were beginning 
to reenforce the Allied armies in France. 

In July, when the Germans attempted to cross the Marne 
River, between Chateau-Thierry and Epernay, Marshal Foch 
called fresh American troops to the assistance of his French and 
British veterans and gave battle. The resulting “second battle 
of the Marne” was a deadly two weeks’ combat and an Allied 
Second triumph Not only was the German advance deiini- 
Batfleof tively stopped, but the French captured Chateau- 
Mame, Thierry and drove the enemy back northward across 

y 191 the Aisne River. To the Germans the second battle 
of the Mame, in 1918, was far more disastrous than the first 
battle of the Marne in 19x4. In 19x4 the Germans, with superior 
artillery and greater stores of ammunition, could entrench them- 
selves on the heights of the Aisne and successfully resist the 
counter-attacks of the French. In 1918, however, they had no 
such advantage. They were unable to repair the damage done, 
and they were helplessly inferior to the Allies in numbers and in 
equipment. 

The Allies, flushed with victory and guided by the master- 
hand of Marshal Foch, did not fail to follow up their success at 
the Mame. Relentlessly they hammered at the 
German trenches everywhere in France. While Franco- 
British armies recaptured St. Quentin, Cambrai, and 
Lille, Franco-American armies drove the Germans 
from St. Mihiel, south of Verdun, and cleared the 
ground northward in the Argonne along the Meuse River. By 
the end of October 1918 the Germans were crowded almost com- 
pletely out of France and compelled to evacuate a large part of 
Belgium. 

Allied military success was not confined to the Western Front. 
Already in October 19x7 the British army which had previously 
advanced from Egypt and defeated the Turks in the Sinai penin- 
sula, penetrated victoriously into Palestine under the command 
of General Edmund Allenby and in cooperation with the Arab 
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forces of Feisal and Captain Lawrence. Turkish resistance, 
organized and conducted by the German General von Falkenhayn, 
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was slublwrn but inefTectual. Jaffa fell to the British in Novem- 
ber, and Jerusalem in December. In 1 () 18 Falkenhayn British,- 
was supplanted as commander-in-chief of the Turks Arab 
by Liman von Sanders, but the latter could not turn ^ r p“ e p s h . 
the tide. The British and Arabs overran all Pales- tine and 
tine, secured the country cast of the Jordan, and Syria 
advanced into Syria. At the beginning of October 1918 they 
captured Damascus, and by the end of the month they were in 
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was signed on November 11, 19x8, between Germany and the 
Allies, but by this time revolutionary agitation and naval and 
Armistice military mutinies within Germany had brought about 
of Nov. the downfall of the imperial government of William II 

1918 and Prince Maximilian and the succession of a re- 
publican and socialist government. It was consequently this 
latter government which signed the armistice of November 11. 

In accordance with the armistice, the Allies occupied the 
left bank of the Rhine, the French establishing themselves in 
Alsace-Lorraine and at Mainz, the Americans at Coblenz, and 
the British and Belgians at Cologne. To the Allies, furthermore, 
Germany surrendered all her battleships and submarines and 
great numbers of guns, locomotives, motor lorries, and railway 
cars. The Mid-European Confederacy was broken and dis- 
armed. Germany, Austria-Hungary, Bulgaria, and the Ottoman 
Empire lay prostrate at the feet of the triumphant Allies. 

The armistice of November xx, 1918, brought an immediate 
sense of relief and exhilaration to the whole world. The horrible 
blood-letting of four years and more, with all its attendant 
havoc, suffering, and misery, was at last halted. Permanent 
peace might now be made, and the delayed millennium of op- 
timistic progressives finally achieved. 

Formal peace was made, but it ushered in no millennium. What 
the World War and the ensuing peace settlement actually did 
was to disillusion a vast number of Europeans and to stimulate 
pessimism rather than optimism. As we now look back on the 
first two decades of the twentieth century, we perceive that the 
World War — its antecedents, its course, its immediate con- 
sequences — marked the end of one historic era and the beginning 
Emer- anot ^ er - ^ was a different Europe, and a different 

gence of a world, which came out of the struggle from the one 
Europe 114 went * nto A different Europe, and a different 

world, politically, economically, and intellectually. To 
be sure, the development of technology and science and strictly 
material aspects of civilization went on continuously, and so 
did the merging of European civilization in world civilization. 
Yet very many of the faiths and simplicities which had character- 
ized the Age of Enlightenment of the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries and of the first decade of the twentieth now seemed, to 
large sections of mankind, too credulous— the simple faith in 
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individualism, in political democracy, in personal liberty; the 
simple faith in the purely pacific role of nationalism; even the 
simple faith in capitalism and in “progress.” 

It could hardly be otherwise. Continuity of thought and habit 
and of steady advance along rutted roads of achievement could 
not be maintained in the midst of events as cataclysmic 

Maeni- 

and universal as those of the World War. The World tude of 
War was waged by thirty nations, including every one 
of the so-called Great Powers. Sixty-five million men 
bore arms in it. Eight and a half million men were killed. Twenty- 
nine million men were wounded, captured, or “missing.” 
Every family in eastern and central Europe, every family in 
Italy, France, and the huge British Empire, and many families 
in America suffered loss of near relatives or close friends. The 
direct financial cost of the World War has been estimated at 
over two hundred billion dollars; its indirect cost, at over a 
hundred and fifty billion dollars more; and these figures do not 
include the additional billions in interest payments, veterans’ 
care and pensions, and similar expenses with which the world 
has been saddled since the war. Never before had there been a 
struggle so gigantic, so deadly and costly. 

Out of the emotions stirred by the World War and out of the 
continuing conflict over its liquidation within nations and be- 
tween nations emerged, as we shall presently point Toward 
out in some detail, an embittered and disillusioned Disiilu- 
Europe, an hysterical or cynical world. The age of s,onment 
“enlightenment” was passing, and a new age, dark and dubious, 
was come. 





CHAPTER XXV 

AFTERMATH OF THE WORLD WAR 

I. THE REVOLUTIONS IN CENTRAL EUROPE 

HE mili tary disaster which befell the Mid- 
European Confederacy in the autumn of 
1918 was the signal for immediate political 
revolutions within Germany, Austria-Hun- 
gary, Bulgaria, and the Ottoman Empire. 
The revolutions, though precipitated in 
several instances by socialists or other 
“radicals,” proved to be uniformly brief, comparatively blood- 
less, and more conducive to democratic nationalism than to 
any basic social change. 

In Germany, Prince Maximilian, the Chancellor on whom the 
Emperor William II imposed the unpleasant task of opening 
peace negotiations with the Allies, sought to allay domestic 
Revolu _ unrest and criticism by promising in October a number 
tionin of constitutional reforms. Henceforth, the imperial 
Germany mfajs try wou ld be responsible not to the Emperor but 
to the popularly elected Reichstag, which should control the 
making of war and peace. Individual freedom of speech, press, 
and assembly would be solemnly guarantied. The Prussian 
government would be democratized. 

The more the Chancellor promised in the way of reform, 
however, the louder grew the demands for a revolution which 
should overturn the whole monarchical regime, and to such 
demands the counsel of the American President, Woodrow 
Wilson, gave point and cogency. Before the end of the month 
the Social Democratic leaders, Philip Scheidemann and Friedrich 
Ebert, were joining the Independent Socialist chieftain, Hugo 
Haase, in declarations that William II must abdicate. On 
October 28 a serious naval mutiny occurred at Kiel, and on the 
next day the Emperor hastily left Berlin and betook himself 
to military headquarters at Spa, imagining that his high army 
officers would safeguard alike his person and his throne. 
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Within a week, almost every industrial city in the German 
Empire witnessed Socialist rioting and the formation of revolu- 
tionary “workers’ councils.” On November 7 rioting at Munich 
so alarmed the royal Bavarian government that King Louis III 
and other members of the Wittelsbach family fled, and on the 
following day Bavaria was proclaimed a “democratic and social- 
ist republic,” with Kurt Eisner, a left-wing Socialist, as “ pres- 
ident.” In vain Chancellor Maximilian begged William II to 
save the Hohenzollern dynasty by abdicating in favor of his 
infant grandson. The Emperor, relying on the army, was deaf 
to the Chancellor, and by the time the high military officers (in- 
cluding Hindenburg) reluctantly informed him that even the 
army was seething with sedition and could not be relied upon, 
there was no longer a friendly Chancellor to advise him. In the 
night of November 9--10 William II hurriedly packed his bags and 
with a few personal attendants ingloriously took flight Fligllt of 
across the frontier into the Netherlands. There, set- William 
tling down to the life of a country gentleman in the H.Nov. 
chateau of Doom, he finally had the leisure and the 1 
resolution to pen a formal abdication on November 28, 19x8. 
It is a curious commentary upon the mutability of human 
fortunes that the history of the German Empire of the Hohen- 
zollerns was almost exclusively the history of two reigns — that 
of William the First ( 187 1— 1888), under whom the Empire had 
been reared in might, and that of William the Last (T888-1918), 
under whom it fell with a fearful crash. ' 

Already, on November 9, r9r8, Prince Maximilian of Baden 
had felt obliged to turn over the Chancellorship to Friedrich 
Ebert, and presently, under the latter’s guidance, a provisional 
government was established comprising three Social «< Mod _ 
Democrats and three Independent Socialists, and - erate ” 
called, in imitation of the contemporary revolutionary 
administration in Russia, the “Council of People’s 
Commissars.” But though Ebert and his fellow Socialists in 
Germany were willing to borrow nomenclature from the Russian 
Bolsheviks, they had no serious thought of adopting their 
policies. Only a relatively small group of German Socialists • 
the so-called “Spartacans,” led by Karl Liebknecht and Rosa 
Luxemburg were in full sympathy with the Russian Com- 
1 On the division# among the German Socialists, see above, pp. K.14 -825. 
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munists and eager to emulate them in a violent exercise of 
proletarian dictatorship and a forceful accomplishment of quick 
social levelling. The major groups, on the other hand— those 
that shared in the provisional government — were democratic 
patriots first, and Marxian Socialists afterwards. They were too 
anxious for national regeneration to countenance civil war, and 
too devoted to democracy to favor any dictatorship, even of 
themselves. They were sure that in a civilized country like 
Germany the Socialist goal could be most surely, if somewhat 
slowly, reached under the legal orderly operation of political 
democracy. So the Socialist provisional government proceeded 
to repress Spartacan and Communist agitation and to prepare 
for the democratic election of a Constituent Assembly. 

• The “moderation” of the official Socialists was supported 
by the Catholic Centre party, led by Mathias Erzbergcr, and 
German also by the Progressives and left-wing National 
Liberals, newly fused into the Democratic party under 
Revolu- the leadership of Hjalmar Schacht, an able banker. 
tion It thus transpired that the three political organizations 
— Progressive, Centrist, and Social Democratic — which had 
repeatedly united in opposition to illiberal policies of the Hohen- 
zollem Empire, 1 now joined anew to supplant the Empire with a 
liberal democratic republic. Against this republican bloc were 
arrayed a Royalist “Right” and a Communist “Left.” The 
“Right” comprised the former Conservative and Free Conserv- 
ative parties, now reorganized as the Nationalist party and 
intent upon the restoration of monarchy, and the more moderate 
group of right-wing National Liberals who, under the leadership 
of Gustav Stresemann, a wealthy industrialist, assumed the 
title of “ German People’s party ” and, while preferring monarchy, 
expressed a willingness to collaborate with republicans. The 
“Left” was composed of Liebknecht’s Spartacans, who refused 
to participate with the “bourgeoisie” in the election of a Con- 
stituent Assembly and preached popular insurrection. 

In January 1919, on the eve of the elections, the Spartacans 
staged a revolutionary demonstration at Berlin, but their leaders, 
Liebknecht and Luxemburg, were more adept at talking than 
at acting and the attempted insurrection was sternly suppressed 
by Gustav Noske, the Socialist Commissar of Defense in the 

1 See above, pp. 602-607, 618. 
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provisional government. Both Liebknecht and Luxemburg were 
arrested, and both on the way to prison were killed. Su p pres _ 
In the following month the assassination of Kurt sionof 
Eisner, the radical socialist “president” of Bavaria, ?^ rem " 
by reactionary conspirators gave rise to fresh dis- 
orders, which, however, were firmly dealt with by the central 
government of Ebert and Noske. 

Meanwhile the Constituent Assembly was elected by secret 
ballot of all Germans over twenty years of age, men and women 
alike; and on February 6 it met at Weimar. Its membership of 
42 t, including 36 women, was distributed among the Weimar 
several political parties as follows: Nationalists, 42; Assembly, 
People’s party, 21 ; Democrats, 75; Centrists, 88; 1919 
Socialists, j 85 ; and minor groups, 10. Thus, the thirty million 
Germans who exercised the suffrage out of a possible total of 
thirty-live million had chosen only 63 professed monarchists as 
against 348 members of the republican coalition of Socialists, 
Centrists, and Democrats. This coalition, therefore, dominated 
the Weimar Assembly, and directed its constructive work- its 
ratification of the peace treaty with the Allies in June 191c) and 
its adoption of a constitution at the end of July for the future 
government of the German Federal Republic. 1 Ebert was elected 
first constitutional president of the republic, and Scheidematm 
was appointed its first chancellor. 

By August 1919 it seemed as if the German revolution was 
successfully accomplished. The Ilohenzollern Empire was ended 
and a democratic Republic inaugurated with comparatively 
little bloodshed and with the backing of a large ma- ThoGer- 
jority of the popular electorate. There were many dif- man Re- 
ferences of aim and policy among the groups composing public 
the victorious coalition. There was discontent and murmuring 
among workingmen who regarded Liebknecht ami Eisner as 
martyrs and extolled Russian Communism. There was increas- 
ing agitation on the part of the monarchical and nationalist 
Right to discredit and subvert the Republic. But for tlu* time 
being, at any rate, democratic republicanism was allowed to 
function in Germany. 

In the Dual Monarchy of Austria-Hungary, the revolution of 

1 On the provision# of tlu: Weimar Constitution of tqiq ami on the history of the 
German Republic under it, see below, pp. 889-890, 971 987, 
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1918-1919 was not only democratic but disruptive. In vain 
the Emperor-King Charles I published a most con- 
tionin dliatory manifesto on October 16, 1918, promising 
Austria- to reorg aniz e the monarchy on a federal basis so 

ungary that each of its nationalities would possess democratic 
autonomy. By this time it was too late for conciliation or com- 
promise. The leading statesmen of the subject nationalities were 
resolved on achieving a complete separation from the Habsburg 
Empire, and the collapse of the Austro-Hungarian armies re- 
moved the one means which the Emperor-King might have 
employed to enforce obedience. 

On October 18, a group of Czech patriots and scholars, includ- 
ing Thomas Masaryk and Eduard Benes, formally proclaimed at 
Paris the deposition of Charles of Habsburg as King of Bohemia 
The and the sovereign independence of the “ Ozechoslova- 
Czecho- kj an Republic.” Ten days later, a self-constituted 
Man Czech £ ‘ national council ’ ’ took over the govern men l at 

Republic Prague, and the next day a similar ‘‘national council " 
in the Slovak provinces of Hungary voted for a union of the Slo- 
vaks with the Czechs in a unified “Czechoslovakia.” A national 
assembly was speedily convened at Prague. In November it rati- 
fied what had been done and chose Masaryk as president of the 
united Republic, with Benes as foreign minister, and eventually in 
February 1920, after protracted debates, it adopted a definitive 
democratic constitution for the new state. 

The southern Slavs of Austria-Hungary revolted simulta- 
neously with the Czechs and Slovaks in the north. On October 
29, 1918, the Croatian Diet unanimously proclaimed the deposi- 
tion of Charles of Habsburg and the separation of the “kingdom 
of Croatia and Dalmatia” from Hungary. Authority was then 
transferred to a revolutionary Yugoslav Congress, to which 
Yugoslav representatives were admitted from Bosnia-Herzego- 
Union vma and likewise from the Slovene province of 
Camiola; and on November 23, in accordance with 
the earlier Declaration of Corfu, 1 the Congress voted 
to incorporate all the Yugoslav territories of Austria-Hungary 
with the independent state of Serbia in a unified “Kingdom of 
Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes.” Of the new kingdom- really a 
Greater Serbia — King Peter of Serbia assumed the kingship in 

1 See above, p. 825. 
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December, with his son Alexander as regent and with a ministry 
headed by the veteran Serbian politician, Nicholas Pasic, and 
including Ante Trumbic, the foremost Croatian advocate of the 
union, as foreign minister. 

Against the Yugoslav union, Austria-Hungary was powerless. 

Only King Nicholas of Montenegro attempted to 
pearaace oppose it. But his little country was quickly occupied 
of Mon- by Serbian troops, and at the end of November 19x8 
tenegro ^ M ontene gj-i n parliament deposed him and ac- 
cepted the new regime. 

The Poles of Austrian Galicia likewise utilized the occasion 
to join the Poles of Prussia and Russia in establishing a free and 
united national state. In this they were unexpectedly aided by 
Resur- the military reverses of all their “oppressors,” not 
rection of only Austria and Germany but also Russia. In the 
Poland ear iy stages of the World War, Polish patriots had 
been divided on the question of tactics. One group, represented 
by the celebrated musician, Ignace Paderewski, hoped ardently 
for an Allied victory, imagining that the defeat of Austria and 
Germany would force them to surrender their respective Polish 
provinces and that victorious France and Britain would persuade 
their Russian ally to grant autonomy if not complete independ- 
RivalEf- ence to reunited Poland. Another and larger group, 
Paderew- their cue from an able soldier and “radical,” 

ski and Joseph Pilsudski, were not so sanguine of Allied 
Pilsudski victory or of Russian altruism or Franco-British 
benevolence. Mindful that Austria had treated her Polish 
subjects better than Russia had treated hers, they thought that 
their immediate task was to assist the Central Powers in con- 
quering Russian Poland and uniting it with Austrian Poland. 
Consequently, while Paderewski was issuing pro-Allied prop- 
aganda and currying favor with French and British statesmen, 
General Pilsudski had organized a Polish legion and fought on 
the side of the Central Powers against Russia. 

Fortunately for the Polish nation, the conflicting efforts of 
Pilsudski and Paderewski were both crowned with success. 
Pilsudski had the satisfaction of witnessing the Russian military 
debicle of 1915-1916 and of securing from the Austrian and 
German Emperors a joint pledge, on November 5, 19x6, that 
they would create an “independent” kingdom of Poland, “a 
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national state with an hereditary monarch and a constitutional 
government,” in “intimate relations” with their own „ .. , 
realms. Whereupon, a regency was set up at “Re- 
Warsaw, and elections were held for a state council, 
or upper chamber, of the promised Polish parliament. 

By the treaty of Brest-Litovsk, in March 1918, Russia formally 
renounced all claim to Poland. 

By this time, however, Pilsudski was becoming disillusioned 
about the magnanimity of the Central Powers. For it was quite 
clear that in their hour of triumph over Russia they had no 
intention of bestowing real independence on Russian Poland or 
of joining their Polish provinces to it. So Pilsudski turned 
against the Germans and was duly imprisoned by them, while 
Paderewski had the satisfaction of knowing that at last his own 
pro-Allicd efforts would command the united support of the 
whole Polish people. During 1918 Austrian Galicia, as well as 
Prussian Posen, was rife with Polish sedition, and Polish vol- 
unteers joined the Allied armies in increasing numbers. With 
the triumph of the Allies and the pledges of Woodrow Wilson, 
Poland’s final deliverance was at hand. 

The deliverance came in the midst of the revolution through- 
out central Europe. When the Dual Monarchy collapsed, Ga- 
licia naturally gravitated toward “independent” Poland; and 
when Germany surrendered, the Poles of Posen, West Prussia, 
and Upper Silesia moved in the same direction. Pilsudski, 
released from his German jail, arrived in Warsaw on November 
xo, 19x8, and four days later took over from the Austro-German 
Regency the provisional government of the country. Then, 
in January 1919, as an outcome of negotiations be- Erection 
tween the provisional government at Warsaw and the of Polish 
Polish National Committee at Paris, the government Re P“*^> 
was reorganized under the presidency of Pilsudski 
with Paderewski* as premier and minister of foreign affairs, while 
a Constituent Assembly was elected by universal suffrage. 

The revolutionary emergence of a united and independent 
Poland thus synchronized with the attainment of political unity 
and freedom by Czechoslovakia and by Yugoslavia, p„ man ; an 
and also with Rumania’s forceful appropriation, not Annexa- 
only of Bessarabia from Russia, but of Transylvania tloas 
from Hungary and of Bukovina from Austria. The national 
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unification of the Rumanian-speaking peoples was an important 
phase of the general revolutionary movement and of the attend- 
ant disintegration of the Habsburg Empire. 

Simultaneously the two cores of the Dual Monarchy — Magyar 
Hungary and German Austria — were revolutionized. In Hun- 
gary, Count Michael Karolyi, who, despite aristocratic ancestry 
and great wealth, was a chronic critic of the existing illiberal and 
monarchist regime, put himself at the head of a “provisional 
government” on October 24-25, 1918. On November 2 he 
announced that the Emperor-King Charles, “to avoid further 
KSrolyi’s bloodshed,” had voluntarily freed the Magyars from 
their oath of fealty to him, and two weeks later 
Republic, Karolyi proclaimed Hungary an independent repub- 
J 9 l8 lie, with himself as governor, pledged to democratize 
the country and to redress the grievances of its subject national- 
ities. Karolyi’s government soon encountered extraordinary 
difficulties. The subject nationalities would not recognize it, and 
it was unable to prevent the secession of the Croats and Serbs or 
to resist the occupation of Transylvania by a Rumanian army. 
Moreover, its promises of radical democratic reform alienated the 
conservative landlords and its delay in fulfilling such promises 
angered the Social Democrats. 

In March 1919, when it became clear that the Allies meant to 
back the aggrandizement of Rumania, Yugoslavia, and Czecho- 
slovakia at Hungary’s expense, Karolyi resigned the government 
into the hands of a left-wing Socialist and Jewish journalist, 
B g la Bela Kun by name, who had recently returned from 
Kim’s Russia where, as a prisoner of war, he had acquired 
nistDic- a fanatical enthusiasm for Communism. B 61 a Kun 
tutorship, at once pro claimed a “ dictatorship of the proletariat ” 
in Hungary and feverishly proceeded to rain Com- 
munist decrees upon the Magyars and at the same time to employ 
force against the revolting nationalities. He organized a “red 
army” and despatched it in turn against the Slovaks and against 
the Rumanians. Against the former, he obtained a temporary 
success inasmuch as Czechoslovakia did not yet have a substantial 
army of her own. But against the Rumanian army, the ragged 
and ill-equipped forces of Communist Hungary could not stand. 
As the Rumanians advanced on Budapest and domestic plots 
thickened against him, Bela Kun in terror fled on August x, 1919, 
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into Austria, where he found refuge in a mad-house. Budapest 
was occupied by Rumanian troops throughout the autumn of 
19x9, while control of the internal affairs of Hungary passed to a 
group of aristocrats, including the Archduke Joseph, Reac- 
Admiral Nicholas Horthy, and Count Stephen Beth- honary 
len. Following the withdrawal of the Rumanian army, Hungary, 
a general election was held in Hungary in January I 9 20 
1920, with results overwhelmingly favorable to the reactionaries. 
Admiral Horthy was immediately made “Regent,” and in April 
1921 Count Bethlen began what proved to be a ten-year term as 
premier and practical dictator. 

Meanwhile, Vienna was the scene of a revolution. Here, on 
October 30, 19x8, in the midst of military collapse and govern- 
mental paralysis, and at the very time when the dis- Revolu 
integration of the Empire was proceeding apace and tionof 
reducing “Austria” to its original German provinces, 
mobs of workingmen and students inaugurated a series 
of demonstrations which rapidly grew in size and in determina- 
tion to have done with the Habsburgs. The Emperor Charles 
knew that he was powerless to stem the tide. He was ruined by 
the World War which he himself had not made and by circum- 
stances over which he had little control. Young, well-intentioned, 
and amiable, his respectable personal qualities were no proof 
against the vast elemental forces which took his ancestral realm 
from him and left him the unenviable fame of being the last of the 
Habsburg Emperors. On November 11, 1918, Charles issued his 
linal imperial decree. “Since my accession,” he said, “I have 
incessantly tried to rescue my peoples from this tremendous war. 
I have not delayed the reestablishment of constitutional rights 
or the opening of a way to real national betterment. Filled with 
an unalterable love for my people, I will not, with my Abdica _ 
person, be a hindrance to their free development. I tionof 
acknowledge the decision taken by German Austria 
to form a separate state. The people have by their 
deputies taken charge of the government. I relinquish all partici- 
pation in the administration of the state.” 1 

1 Charles I thus abdicated as Austrian Emperor on November 1 1. Two days later 
he formally abdicated as King of Hungary. In March 1919 he took up his abode in 
Switzerland. Subsequently, when professed royalists had obtained the upper hand 
in Hungary, he made two unsuccessful attempts to regain the Hungarian crown- 
in March and in October 1921. After the second attempt, the Allies practically 
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The “provisional government” of the “national German state 
of Austria” was already constituted by mutual agreement among 
the leaders of the Social Democratic, Christian Socialist, and 
The Aus- Nationalist parties, and on November 12 it proclaimed 
trian _ Austria a republic. In the following February a Con- 
Republic gtituent Assembly was elected by universal suffrage, 
and with a large cooperating majority of Social Democrats and 
Christian Socialists it eventually adopted a democratic constitu- 
tion str ikin gly similar to that which the corresponding coalition 
of Socialists, Centrists, and Democrats prepared at Weimar for 
Germany. In December 1920 Michael Hainisch was elected first 
constitutional president of the Austrian Republic. 

The World War had begun in July 1914 with the attack of the 
Dual Monarchy of Austria-Hungary, then rated as a Great 
Power, upon the little Slav state of Serbia. Five years later, 
tbfl.nkR to militar y fortunes and revolutionary upheavals, Serbia 
was free and amply revenged. Within the former confines of the 
Dual Monarchy were now the three independent states of 
Czechoslovakia, Hungary, and German Austria, while large por- 
tions of its erstwhile territories were being appropriated by 
Serbia, Rumania, Poland, and Italy. 

Moreover, all those Powers which had taken their stand 
with the Dual Monarchy in the World War were now under- 
going revolution. Germany, as we have already indicated, was 
supplanting the Hohenzollem Empire with a democratic republic 
and relinquishing some of its territory and population to resur- 
rected Poland. And political revolutions were being simultane- 
ously effected in Bulgaria and the Ottoman Empire. 

In Bulgaria, the dynasty and the form of monarchy remained, 
thanks largely to the circumstances that King Ferdinand was 
Revolu- canny enough to abdicate the crown and leave the 
tionin the country in October 1918 and that his youthful 
0158114 son and successor, Boris III, entrusted practically 
dictatorial power to a forceful and popular statesman, Alexander 
Stambulinsky. Stambulinsky, a peasant by birth and the leader 
of the Agrarian party in Bulgaria, had spent three years in 
jail for opposing King Ferdinand’s juncture with the Central 
Empires in the World War. He could not be held responsible, 

exiled Mm to Madeira, where he died in April 1922, leaving his claims to his young 
son, the Archduke Otto. See genealogical table at p. 133, above. 
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therefore, for the resulting misfortunes, and his vigorous in- 
sistence upon meting out punishment to officials who Boris jjj 
had advised King Ferdinand and upon effecting in- andStam- 
ternal reforms which would be beneficial to the peas- bulinslcy 
antry tended during the critical post-war period to allay the 
outraged patriotic sentiment and to brighten the economic 
prospects of the Bulgarian masses. 

In the Ottoman Empire, Sultan Mohammed V had died in 
July 1918, and in the ensuing October, when Allied armies and 
Arab forces were overrunning Palestine, Syria, and Mesopotamia, 
his successor, Mohammed VI, accepted the resignation of Enver 
Pasha and the other “Young Turk” ministers whose Reyolu 
alliance with Germany had brought the Turkish power tion in 
to the brink of ruin. Against the pusillanimous con- Ottoman 
duct of the Sultan during the winter of 1918-1919, mplIe 
as well as against the seeming determination of the Allies to parti- 
tion the Empire utterly, patriotic Turks found a capable and re- 
sourceful leader in Mustafa Kemal, who belonged to the left wing 
of the Young Turk movement but who had been notably critical 
of Enver Pasha’s policies in the World War. 1 While the Sultan 
Mohammed VI maintained only the form of an imperial Otto- 
man government at Constantinople, Mustafa Kemal began in 
the late spring of 1919 to establish a separate and strongly 
nationalist Turkish government in Anatolia. Gradually, through 
military prowess as well as organizing genius, Mustafa Mustafa 
Kemal managed to secure the unity and independence 
of the Turkish provinces of the Empire, until by 1923 Turkish 
he was able to appropriate Constantinople, depose Republic 
Mohammed VI, and finally transform the Ottoman Empire into 
the national republic of “Turkey,” with its capital and centre 
at Angora (in Asia Minor) rather than at Constantinople, and 
with himself as its first president. 

Even before the formal conclusion of the World War by 
specific treaties, the old historic Empires of Ottomans and Habs- 
burgs had been revolutionized out of existence, the Hohenzollem 
Empire of Germany had been replaced by a German Republic, 
and Bulgaria had acquired a new sovereign and a new min- 
istry. 

1 On earlier activity of Mustafa Kemal, see above, p. 671; and on his new Turkish 
rfigime, see below, pp. 1053-1057- 
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2. THE PEACE OP PARIS 

The revolutions in central Europe and the prompt establish- 
ment of democratic republics in Germany, Austria, and Hungary 
Hove of aroused popular hope in the defeated and disarmed 
Defeated countries that the victorious Allies in dictating the 
Peopies pe ace settlement would be exceptionally considerate. 
The President of the United States had clearly stated that chas- 
tisement by the Allies would be directed not against peoples 
but against autocratic governments, and it was on the basis of 
his idealistic “fourteen points” that Germany had agreed on 
November n, 1918, to lay down her arms and make peace. 

The hope of lie defeated peoples simply did not square with 
realities in the victorious countries. Allied statesmen had paid 
lip service to the “fourteen points,” which at best were vague 
Commit- 1 and susceptible of various interpretations, but they 
Allied ° f were much more definitely committed to the series of 
States- “secret treaties” which they had negotiated with one 
men another during the war and which promised to this or 

that country, as the price for its services on the Allied side, 
specific aggrandizement, national or imperial, at the expense of 
Germany or her confederates. And even if Allied statesmen them- 
selves had been minded to interpret the “fourteen points” in a 
conciliatory sense and to revise the secret treaties accordingly, 
they could hardly have commanded the support of their respec- 
tive nations, now fired with an intense patriotism and with a 
fierce hatred of the “enemy.” 

For four years and more, the popular psychology in Allied 
countries, especially in France, Great Britain, and Italy, had 
been keyed up to fever pitch, we must remember, by hysterical 
War Psy- war P ro P a g an da and by personal experience of the 
chology horrors of death and destruction. Against the final 

Peoples* day reckoning with their hated foe, French peasants 
had prepared detailed claims for damages in the in- 
vaded and devastated regions, and British shippers for losses on 
the high seas. The vast majority of people in every Allied coun- 
try held Germany guilty of the war and responsible for its havoc. 
They were mindful, too, of the imperialist peace which Germany, 
as recently as March 1918, had dictated to Russia and Rumania, 
and they believed that if her armies on the Western Front had 
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been as successful in the summer of 1918 as Ludendorff had hoped, 
she would have shown no mercy to them. Now that their own 
armies were triumphant, why should they show mercy to Ger- 
many? To show mercy would merely encourage Germany to 
undertake another war of conquest. 

Nor were the mass of Allied peoples much impressed by what 
appeared to them to be the twelfth-hour conversion of Germany 
to pacifism and democracy. They imagined it was mere cringing 
hypocrisy in order to extract from the Allies more favorable 
terms; and many persons expressed keen regret that the Allied 
armies had been precluded by the armistice from occupying 
Berlin and then and there imposing a peace of vengeance. In- 
deed, no effective public opinion restrained the Allied statesmen 
from dealing with the German Republic in the same way as they 
would have dealt with William II. The German people might 
revolt and become republican if they liked; that was their own 
business and not the Allies’. The business of the Allies was to 
refashion the map of the world and to determine the peace 
settlement in their own interests. 

Horror of the recent past and anxiety lest it might recur were 
the prevailing popular emotions which conditioned the prepara- 
tions for making peace. Clemenceau of France and Orlando of 
Italy, backed by their nations, demanded the dire punishment 
of the Central Empires. In Great Britain a general election of 
December 1918 registered a thumping majority for Lloyd 
George’s slogan of “Hang the Kaiser and Make Germany 
Pay.” In the United States, two ex-Presidents of the Republi- 
can party, Theodore Roosevelt and William Taft, issued a joint 
pronouncement against any “parleying” by Wilson which might 
concede to Germany “a peace around a, council-table instead of 
a sentence from a court,” and the Republican party carried the 
Congressional elections of November 19x8. 

It had been decided to exclude the enemy states from the peace 
congress until the Allies should have agreed among themselves 
upon the terms of peace. It had also been decided AUied 
that the negotiations should be conducted at Paris, Peace 
the very centre of Allied hostility to Germany. And at°Paris S 
just as January 18 had been the date in 1871 when a 
Hohenzollem King of Prussia, in the midst of a successful war 
against France, and surrounded by his triumphant generals and 
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statesmen, had stood in the Hall of Mirrors in the palace at 
Opening Versailles and been proclaimed German Emperor, so 
Versailles* now ’ P rec i se ty forty-eight years later, at the close of 
Jm! 18, ’ an overwhelmingly victorious war against Germany, 
I 9 I Q statesmen and generals of the Allies assembled in the 
same hall to undo the work of Bismarck and the Hohenzollerns. 
On January 18, 1919, the peace congress held its inaugural session. 

It was a b rillian t assemblage of the foremost men of the Allied 
countries— except Russia. The Russian Empire of the Romanov 
Russia Tsars, which had played a stellar r 61 e in bringing on 
Not Rep- the World War, had collapsed and disappeared from 
resented ^ sta g e b e f ore the war was over, and the succeeding 
Russia of the revolutionary Communists was now as much a 
pariah among the Allies as Germany or any other enemy state. 
The remaining “allied and associated” Powers — and there were 
thirty-two of them 1 — were eminently represented, however. 
32 Na- There was Clemenceau, the old “tiger” of French 
tions Rep- politics, premier of his country and honorary president 
resented Q | the congress. There was Marshal Foch, the organ- 
izer and winner of military victory. There was President Wilson, 
who in coming to Europe for the congress had established a 
wholly new precedent for American executives. There was Lloyd 
George, who from being the most resolute social reformer in 
Celeb- Great Britain had become the most conspicuous pa- 
rities triot in all the dominions of King George V. There 

Present was Orlando, the Italian premier; Marquis Saionji, 
twice prime minister of Japan; Venizelos, the chief statesman of 
Greece; Arthur Balfour, British foreign secretary, who had at- 
tended the Congress of Berlin in 1878; Generals Botha and Smuts, 
erstwhile Boer warriors against Great Britain, now stalwart 
champions of the British Union of South Africa; the prime min- 
isters of Australia, New Zealand, Canada, and Newfoundland; 
princes from India and Arabia; the president-elect of Brazil; the 
premiers of Belgium, Portugal, and Rumania, and likewise of 
the new states of Yugoslavia, 2 Poland, and Czechoslovakia. 

1 The thirty-two did not indude Russia or Montenegro (which was now incor- 
porated with Serbia), but they did include, in addition to the other twenty-four 
Powers which had broken with Germany, the three newly established states of 
Czechoslovakia, Poland, and Hejaz and the five British “Dominions” of Canada, 
Australia, New Zealand, South Africa, and India. 

* The new name for enlarged Serbia. 
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Attending these and other celebrities were a host of more obscure 
“experts” — geographers, historians, economists, lawyers, and 
secretaries — a host as necessary to the making of peace as pri- 
vates had been to the waging of war. And waiting upon them, 
and seeking to influence them, were numerous “agents” from a 
great variety of national, racial, and religious groups — Irishmen, 
Koreans, Jews, Negroes, Moslems, Abyssinians, etc. 

The Peace Congress, after its formal inauguration on Janu- 
ary 18, 1919, met rarely, and then in manner ceremoni- 
ous and perfunctory. The real work of the Congress tioning of 
was done by special committees of diplomats and *) eace 
“experts” selected as needs arose, and it was done in n 
privacy, only such reports being passed on to the whole congress 
as met the approval of the spokesmen of the Allied 
Great Powers. For several months the principal de- 
cisions were made by the “Big Four” — Clemenceau, 

Lloyd George, Orlando, and Wilson. 

It was no easy task to reconcile differences of opinion and 
policy among the thirty-two delegations and to preserve a united 
front on the part of all the “allied and associated” governments. 
Woodrow Wilson, who had set his heart upon fashioning a per- 
manent League of Nations, felt himself obliged to make repeated 
concessions to his fellow negotiators in order to enlist their sup- 
port for his pet project. The tragedy of the American President’s 
position at Paris was that for the assurance of the Compro- 
“ fourteenth point” of his peace program he had 
to surrender or compromise many of the other thirteen teen 
points. For example, Point One (open covenants I>oints ” 
openly arrived at) quickly evaporated in the atmosphere of the 
Congress. Also, Point Two (freedom of the seas), of which the 
President talked much before he went to Europe, was sacrificed 
to British susceptibilities. It was likewise a concession to British 
demands that Point Five was so interpreted as to admit of the 
transfer of the bulk of the German colonies, under a so-called 
“mandatory” system, to the British Empire. Wilson, with the 
backing of Lloyd George, did resist the French demand for the 
whole left bank of the Rhine, but only by promising that the 
United States would join Britain in future defense of France — a 
promise which in spirit if not in letter was contrary to his earlier 
declarations against group alliances within the League of Na- 
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tions. Wilson also held out against the Italian demand for the 
Adriatic port of Fiume, which was in addition to the territories 
pledged to Italy by the secret treaties, and so stubborn was he 
that the Italian delegates temporarily withdrew from the con- 
gress. Eventually, however, Italy got Fiume. 

It was partic ular ly difficult to satisfy the territorial demands 
of the lesser Powers— Poland, Czechoslovakia, Rumania, Yugo- 
Adjusting slavia, and Greece— without doing injustice to the 
Territorial principle of nationality. Nationalities were too inter- 
Claims mingled in central and southeastern Europe to permit 
any har d-and-fast segregation of them within national frontiers. 
If, for example, all Poles were included in Poland, a considerable 
number of Germans would be included too; or, if all Czechs and 
Slovaks were incorporated in Czechoslovakia, a fairly large num- 
ber of Germans and Magyars would likewise be incorporated. 
In general, wherever the Allied diplomats had to choose between 
being unjust to enemy states and being unjust to pro-Ally states, 
they naturally made the former choice. But in many instances, 
bitter boundary disputes raged between pro-Ally states them- 
selves. Only the weariness of the several, peoples concerned and 
the dictatorial attitude of the representatives of the Allied Great 
Powers enabled the peace congress to settle disputes and con- 
clude its labors, and even then there were clashes between Poles 
and Lithuanians, between Rumanians and Magyars, between 
Yugoslavs and Italians, and between Greeks and Turks. 

After four months of unremitting labor on the part of the 
Allied diplomats at Paris, the draft of the proposed peace treaty 
with Germany, containing about 80,000 words, was agreed to by 
Agreeing the “Big Four” and endorsed by the Congress in 
on Draft plenary session on May 6, 1919. 1 On the following day 
Treaty the German plenipotentiaries, headed by Count Brock- 
dorff-Rantzau, the foreign minister of the republican government 
at Berlin, were admitted to the Congress and presented with the 

1 This plenary session on May 6 was secret, and the treaty draft was endorsed 
without its details being fully known. Only a io,ooo-word digest was submitted 
to the session. Several Powers— Portugal, France, China, and Italy— agreed to it 
“with reservations.” 


Note. The cartoon opposite, from a contemporaneous issue of Punch, is by 
Sir Bernard Partridge (bom 1861). The “Big Four” here caricatured consist of 
the “Allied” Lloyd George, Andr6 Tardieu (substituting for Clemenceau), and 
Orlando, and the “Associated” Woodrow Wilson. 
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draft. The Germans protested that it was intolerably severe and 
obviously contradictory of the “fourteen points,” on the basis 
of which they had consented to the armistice and to disarma- 
ment. They pleaded for its radical amendment. To German 
entreaties, the Allies were deaf; and after huge demonstrations of 
protest throughout Germany, after threats of com- German 
pulsion on the part of the Allies, after the resignation Accept- 
of the Scheidemann ministry at Berlin, after several ance 
days of awful suspense, the German Constituent Assembly at 
Weimar on June 23, 19x9, the last day of grace, voted to accept 
unconditionally the Allied terms of peace. 

On June 28, in the Hall of Mirrors in the stately old palace of 
Louis XIV, the treaty of Versailles was therefore signed by 
representatives of Germany and of thirty-one nations Treaty 
leagued against her. 1 The scene was that in which in of Ver- 
1871 the German Hohenzollem Empire had been pro- between 
claimed, and the date was that on which in 1914 the Germany 
Archduke Francis Ferdinand of Austria-Hungary had 
been assassinated. The World War was thus formally June 28, 
ended on the fifth anniversary of the immediate oc- . * 919 
casion of its beginning, and with deepest humiliation to the 
Germany of the Hohenzollerns. 

Though President Wilson and many of the premiers and 
“experts” returned home soon after the signing of the peace 
treaty with Germany, many diplomats remained in Paris for 
another year, drafting peace treaties with the other 
enemy states and working out numerous details of between 
the general peace settlement. Peace was formally other 
concluded with Austria in September 19x9 ; with Hun- powets 
gary in June 1920; and with the Ottoman Empire in and the 
August 1920. All these treaties, including the one of 
June 1919 with Germany, were negotiated at Paris and 
signed at various places in the vicinity of Paris. Together, there- 

3 One of the thirty-two delegations on the Allied side — China — refused to sign 
the treaty of Versailles, because of concessions to Japan. General Smuts, in attachr 
ing his signature on behalf of South Africa, protested against what he conceived 
to be the illiberality of the victors to the vanquished. 


Note. The picture opposite is of the signing of the treaty of Versailles on June 28, 
1919, from the official painting by the British artist, Sir William Orpen (187&- 
1931). On Orpen, see below, p. 1145* 
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fore, they constituted what we may call the Peace of Paris 
(1919-1920). 

Into each of the four major treaties of the Peace of Paris was 
written a “covenant,” providing for the establishment and func- 
tioning of a League of Nations and of a Permanent Court of 
League International Justice; and supplementing the treaties 
Covenant was a special “convention,” designed to effect an 
Conven- international organization of labor. Of the Labor 
tion Convention and of the Covenant of the League of 

Nations, we shall treat in some detail in a later chapter. 1 Here 
we merely note that, while they were part and parcel of the Peace 
of Paris, they were incidental and secondary, in the minds of 
most of the negotiators, to the territorial and financial provisions 
of the several treaties with Germany, Austria, Hungary, and 
Turkey. What these provisions were, we shall now outline. 

The treaty of Versailles, signed on June 28, 1919, and ratified 
by the Weimar Assembly on July 7, profoundly altered the 
Provi- position of Germany. Territorially, Germany ceded 
sionsof Alsace-Lorraine to France, the towns of Eupen and 
Treaty of Malmedy to Belgium, the city of Memel to Lithu- 
s allies: _ ania, 2 and the province of Posen and a strip through 
Territorial ^y est p russ i a (the so-called “corridor”) to Poland. 3 
Furthermore, she consented to the holding of plebiscites, under 
international auspices, to determine whether Upper Silesia and 
the southern part of East Prussia should be annexed to Poland, 
and Schleswig to Denmark. 4 Besides, she surrendered outright 
the important Baltic port of Danzig, which became an interna- 
tionalized “free city,” and for a period of fifteen years the 
valuable coal region of the Saar, which passed under the admin- 
istration of the League of Nations and the economic control of 
France. In the case of the Saar, a plebiscite would determine at 

1 See below, pp. 1009-1021. 

2 The treaty merely provided for the cession of Memel to the Allies. Memel was 
“appropriated” by Lithuania in 1923. See below, pp. 1023-1024. 

3 The “corridor,” which cut off East Prussia from the rest of Germany, had 
belonged to Poland until 1772. See the maps, below, pp. 872-873. 

# 4 As the outcome of these plebiscites, in 19x9, the northern third of Schleswig 
joined Denmark and all East Prussia remained with Germany. In Upper Silesia, 
the plebiscite was delayed and interfered with by nationalistic fighting and disorder; 
when it was held, in 1921, it was generally favorable to Germany, though certain 
districts gave Polish majorities; and in 1922 the League of Nations arbitrarily 
partitioned Upper Silesia between Germany and Poland. 
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the end of fifteen years whether it would remain permanently 
under international government or revert to Germany or be 
annexed by France. 1 

In addition to territorial cessions in Europe, Germany parted 
with all her overseas imperial domain. Her lease of Kiaochow 
and privileged position in the Chinese province of Shantung, as 
well as her Pacific islands north of the equator, were transferred 
to Japan; her portion of Samoa, to New Zealand; her other 
Pacific possessions south of the equator, to Australia; German 
Southwest Africa, to the British Union of South Africa; German 
East Africa, to Great Britain, except a small section in the north- 
west, which went to Belgium; and Kamerun and Togoland were 
divided between Great Britain and France. In most cases the 
Powers receiving German colonies did so not as absolute sov- 
ereigns but as “mandatories ” of the League of Nations, to which 
they promised to give periodic accounts of their stewardship. 

Germany recognized, moreover, the sovereign independence of 
Belgium, and likewise of Poland, Czechoslovakia, and German 
Austria. She specifically denounced the treaties of Brest-Litovsk 
and Bucharest, which she had signed in March 1918 with Russia 
and Rumania respectively, and gave the Allies carte blanche to 
settle as they would the affairs of eastern Europe. 

Militarily, Germany promised to reduce her army to 100,000 
men, including officers; to abolish conscription within her terri- 
tories; to raze all fortifications between her western . 
frontier and a line drawn fifty kilometers east of the 
Rhine; to stop all importation, exportation, and nearly all pro- 
duction of war material; to reduce her navy to six battleships, 
six light cruisers, and twelve torpedo boats, without submarines; 
and to abandon military and naval aviation. She agreed, further- 
more, to demolish fortifications at Heligoland, to open the Kiel 
Canal to all nations, to refrain from building forts on the Baltic, 
and to surrender her transoceanic cables. She expressly consented 
to the trial, by an international tribunal, of the Emperor Wil- 
liam II for “supreme offense against international morality” and 
of other German officials for “violations of the laws and customs 
of war.” 2 

1 The plebiscite, held in 1935, was favorable to Germany. See below, p. roos. 

* In accordance with this provision, Great Britain, France, and Italy, in 1920, 
requested the Netherlands to hand over William II for trial. Queen Wilhelmina’s 
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Germany was forced to acknowledge responsibility for the 
World War, and accordingly to promise that she would make 
financial reparation “for all damage done to the civil- 
maaC1 ian population of the Allies and their property.” She 
was to make an initial payment of five billion dollars and such 
subsequent payments, up to “the utmost of her ability,” as a 
special Reparations Commission of the Allies should direct. In 
the meantime she was to pay shipping damage on a ton-for-ton 
basis by cession of most of her existing merchant marine and by 
new construction; to devote her economic resources to the re- 
building of devastated areas in France; to supply France, Bel- 
gium, and Italy with coal; to return works of art taken from 
Belgium and France, and to deliver to Belgium manuscripts and 
books of equivalent value to those destroyed at Louvain. 

The total amount of war indemnity — or reparations — which 
Germany must pay was left indefinite. It was to be the most that 
she could pay, and many of the Allied statesmen, despite the 
misgivings of some economists, imagined that throughout the 
coming years she could be made to pay a vast deal. Whatever 
the amount, the treaty of Versailles provided that until it was 
paid and the treaty fully executed Allied armies should continue 
to occupy the left bank of the Rhine and the bridgeheads on the 
right bank at Cologne, Coblenz, and Mainz, with Germany foot- 
ing the bills. The one concession in this drastic arrangement 
was that if Germany should be duly fulfilling her obligations to 
the Reparations Commission, Cologne would be evacuated at the 
end of five years, Coblenz at the end of ten, and Mainz at the 
end of fifteen. 

Harsh indeed were the terms which the Peace of Paris imposed 
on Germany. Her domain in Europe was restricted; her over- 
seas empire was destroyed; she was disarmed and impoverished 
and mortgaged; for a long time, it seemed, she would be com- 
pletely at the mercy of her conquerors. And hardly less harsh 
was the punishment which the Peace of Paris meted out to Ger- 
many’s confederates in the World War. 

advisers declined on the ground that no existing international court possessed legal 
jurisdiction and that the Dutch people “ could not betray the faith of anyone who 
has confided himself to their free institutions.” Upon the promise of the Dutch 
government to take necessary precautions to prevent the ex-Emperor from endanger- 
ing the world’s peace, the Allies dropped the project of trying William II, or any 
other war-time official of Germany. 
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Austria, by the treaty signed at St. Germain, near Paris, on 
September io, 1919, and ratified by the Constituent Assembly at 
Treaty Vienna on October 17 was required to recognize the 
of St. _ sovereign independence of Hungary, Czechoslovakia, 
Germain and Yugoslavia, and to cede to them, and to 

Austria, Italy and Rumania, the bulk of the realm which 
15,19 previously, in union with herself, had composed the 
Dual Monarchy of Austria-Hungary. Austria was left, thereby, 
a small independent German state, with an area and a population 
small er than Portugal’s. Part even of the German-speaking 
Tyrol was detached from her and added to Italy, and Austria 
had to promise that she would not unite in the future with Ger- 
many. She was deprived of seaports; her army was restricted 
to 30,000 men; and she was obligated, like Germany, to pay such 
indemnity as the Reparations Commission should determine. 

From Bulgaria were taken, by the treaty signed at Neuilly, 
near Paris, on November 27, 1919, most of the land she had 
Treaty of acquired in the Balkan War of 1912-1913 and all her 
witif 117 conquests in the World War. Dobruja went to 
Bulgaria, Rumania; the greater part of Macedonia, to Yugo- 
I 9 I 9 slavia; and the Thracian coast, to Greece. Bulgaria 
promised to pay an indemnity of almost half a billion dollars 
and to reduce her army to 33,000 men. 

Hungary, by the treaty of the Trianon signed on June 4, 1920, 
was stripped of non-Magyar subjects as completely as Austria 
Treaty of ^ een shorn of non-Germans. The Slovak prov- 
Trianon inces went to Czechoslovakia. Transylvania and a 
with Hun- strip 0 f l an( J to the west of it were ceded to Rumania. 

gfliy. 1020 , , 

Croatia was yielded to Yugoslavia. The Banat was 
divided between Yugoslavia and Rumania. Hungary thus 
shrank from an imperial and maritime domain of 125,000 square 
miles, with twenty-two million inhabitants, into a national and 
landlocked Magyar state of 36,000 square miles with a population 
of eight million and with an army limited to 35,000 men. 

Determination of the fate of the Ottoman Empire was delayed 
by the persistence of acute differences among the Allies — es- 
pecially between France and Great Britain, and between Italy 
and Greece — about the distribution of the spoils, and also by 
the existence of rival Turkish governments, that of the Sultan 
at Constantinople and that of Mustafa Kemal at Angora. At 
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length, on August 10, 1920, an agreement was reached among 
the Allies, and on the same day they signed at Sevres, Treaty of 
near Paris, a treaty of peace with the Sultan’s govern- Sfevres 
ment. Thereby, the Arab state of Hejaz, embracing ottoman 
the strip of territory east of the Red Sea, would be Empire, 
independent; Armenia would be a free Christian re- 1930 
public under international guaranties; Palestine, Mesopotamia, 
the trans-Jordan area, and Syria would be detached from 
the Empire and the first three made “mandatories” of Great 
Britain, and the fourth, of France; Cilicia would be a 
“sphere of influence” for France, and southern Anatolia, 
including the port of Adalia, a “sphere of influence” for Italy; 
Smyrna and adjacent territory on the coast of Asia Minor, 
together with Thrace, Adrianople, the peninsula of Gal- 
lipoli, and the remaining Aegean islands would be surrendered 
to Greece. The Dardanelles and the Bosphorus would be de- 
militarized and internationalized, and the once mighty Ottoman 
Empire would be contracted into a petty Turkish state retaining 
only the city of Constantinople and the interior of Asia Minor 
and subjected to crushing debts and to organized foreign control 
of its taxes, loans, and economic concessions. 

The government of the Sultan Mohammed VI at Constan- 
tinople agreed to the treaty of Sevres, but the Turkish National 
Assembly at Angora, under the forceful leadership of Mustafa 
Kemal, refused to ratify it. Taking advantage of the success- 
demobilization of the Allied armies and of the war ful Turk- 
weariness of the Allied peoples, Mustafa Kemal, with giuon to°" 
his Turkish forces, obliterated the Armenian republic Treaty of 
and obliged Italian troops to quit southern Anatolia 
and the French to desist from occupying Cilicia. The govern- 
ments of France and Italy, thus discomfited by the Turkish mili- 
tary revival and already critical of the advantages conferred by 
the treaty of SSvres on Great Britain and Greece, proceeded in the 
spring of 1921 to treat directly with Mustafa Kemal, promising 
him, at the price of certain economic concessions, to renounce 
their respective claims to Cilicia and southern Anatolia and to 
work for a revision of the treaty of SSvres. At the same time, 
at Moscow, the Communist government of Russia signed a 
treaty with the Turkish Nationalists, condemning the treaty 
of S&vres, disavowing Russian ambitions in the Ottoman Empire, 
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re-ceding Kars and Ardahan to Turkey, and proclaiming “the 
solidarity which unites Turkey and Russia in the struggle against 
imperialism.” 

In the meantime the British government, which had most to 
lose by the revival of Turkish power, was abetting the proposals 
of V eniz elos and of the recently restored King Constantine that 
Greece should undertake the suppression of the militant Turkish 
Nationalists and the enforcement of the treaty of 
Turidsh Sevres. 1 Accordingly, in July 1921 a large Greek 
War °f army, under Constantine, advanced from Smyrna 
1921-1922 a g a j n st ]M; us t a f a Kemal. At first the Greeks gained 
some ground, but presently they were turned back and eventually 
overwhelmed and driven from Smyrna. They received no real 
aid from the British, who distrusted King Constantine and who 
had had enough fighting for the present, while, on the other 
hand, the Turks were supplied with arms and munitions by the 
French and the Italians. In triumph, therefore, the troops of 
Mustafa Kemal possessed themselves of the whole of Asia Minor, 
and in November 1922 they occupied Constantinople and 
deposed Mohammed VI. It was the end of the Ottoman Empire, 
but not of Turkey. 

The victories of Mustafa Kemal and his Turkish Nationalists 
scrapped the treaty of S&vres and called for a new peace settle- 
ment in the Near East. After another series of difficult and del- 
icate negotiations, peace was finally concluded between Turkey 
and the Allies at Lausanne, in Switzerland, on July 
Treaty of 2 4> I * 9 2 3- the terms of the treaty of Lausanne, 
Lausanne Turkey definitely resigned all claims to Hejaz, 
Turkey 1 Palestine, Trans-Jordania, Mesopotamia, and Syria, 
and the but she retained the whole of Anatolia and likewise 
^2j S ’ Cilicia, Adalia, Smyrna, Constantinople, Gallipoli, 
Adrianople, and eastern Thrace — a total area of about 
300,000 square miles, with a population of about thirteen million. 


1 Both Venizelos and Constantine favored war with Mustafa Kemal, but no love 

was lost between the two Greeks or between the republican and royalist factions 

which they respectively headed. Following the death of King Alexander I of Greece 

in 1920, Venizelos and his republicans were defeated in a general election by the 

royalists; Venizelos accordingly withdrew from the government, and Constantine 
was restored (November 1920). In September 1922, following the disastrous rout 
of his armies in Asia Minor, King Constantine again abdicated, this time in favor 
of his son, George II, and removed himself finally from Greece. 




Southeastern Europe, 1923 
Compare with maps above, pp. 266, 267, and 687. 


her internal affairs which the treaty of SSvres had imposed upon 
her . 1 

1 Greece lost most heavily by the treaty of Lausanne. She was compelled not 
only to surrender Smyrna, Gallipoli, and eastern Thrace to Turkey, but also to 
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The Peace of Paris of 1919-1920 included not only the Turkish 
treaty of S&vres (as subsequently revised by the treaty of Lau- 
sanne), the Hungarian treaty of the Trianon, the 
Bulgari an treaty of Neuilly, the Austrian treaty of 
St. Germain, and the German treaty of Versailles, 
but numerous supplementary conventions and agree- 
ments among the Allies and between the Allies and 
certain nations which had been neutral during the 
World War. Thus, late b 1919, a plebiscite was authorized to 
determbe the boundary between Poland and Czechoslovakia, 
and at the same time the Arctic archipelago of Spitzbergen, 
hitherto a “no man’s land,” was entrusted to Norway. 

Delimitation of the boundary between Italy and Yugoslavia 
proved peculiarly troublesome. So long as the Orlando cabinet 
Italy and was b P ower at Rome, Italy bsistently demanded not 
Yugo- only Trieste and Istria and the Adriatic islands and 
slavia that part of Dalmatia pledged her by the secret treaties 
of wartime, but the important port of Fiume also. But the 
Yugoslavs seemed equally insistent upon appropriating Fiume, 
and in this they were stubbornly backed, as we have said, by 
President Woodrow Wilson and hardly less so by the French. 
With the advent of a more conciliatory Italian cabinet, under 
Francesco Nitti, b July 1919, the outlook for a mutually ac- 
ceptable compromise grew brighter, only to be overcast, how- 
ever, b September, by the forcible seizure of Fiume by 
a free-lance Italian expedition under Gabriele D’Annunzio, 
the ultra-patriotic litterateur, 1 now turned soldier-adventurer. 
D’Annunzio posed as a twentieth-century Garibaldi, and 
even surpassed his illustrious prototype in rhetorical exuber- 
ance. He won a plebiscite b Fiume and raided the town 
of Zara b Dalmatia. Eventually, a compromise was reached 
Fiume between the governments of Yugoslavia and Italy 
Treaties be treaty of Rapallo (November 1920): Fiume 
of Rapallo became a free neutralized city; a strip of Dalmatian 
and Rome CO ast extendbg southward from Istria as far as Fiume, 
and also the town of Zara, passed to Italy, and the remabder of 

resign to Italy the Greek-speaking Aegean islands known as the Dodecanese, By 
a remarkable special arrangement between Greece and Turkey, the Christian Greek 
inhabitants of Asia Minor were transplanted to Greece and the Moslem Turkish 
residents of Greece were removed to Turkey. 

1 See above, p. 398. 
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Dalmatia to Yugoslavia. 1 Still later, in accordance with the 
supplementary treaty of Rome (January 1924), the main part 
of Fiume was definitively annexed by Italy, and its chief suburb 
by Yugoslavia. 

Meanwhile a series of important treaties was concluded by the 
Allied Great Powers with national states which had recently 
been created or much enlarged — Poland, Czechoslo- Treaties 
vakia, Yugoslavia, Rumania, etc. These treaties with 
contained provisions relating to boundaries, to the 
assumption of the public debts of annexed regions, and lished 
to commercial affairs. In most instances, moreover, gj a ^ fled 
they contained provisions guarantying certain rights 
and privileges to national, racial, or religious minorities within 
the several states. In the case of Poland, and in that “Minor- 
of Rumania, “minority rights” were primarily ity 
intended for the benefit of Jews, while in the case of Rights 
Yugoslavia and in that of Czechoslovakia they were in behalf 
of Germans and Magyars. 2 

In the Peace of Paris and its manifold negotiations and trea- 
ties, Russia had no direct part. Indeed, at the very time when 
the Allies were making peace with Germany, they Russia 
were encouraging military revolts against the Com- and the 
munist government in Russia. 3 Nevertheless, the of 

Russian Communists gradually got the upper hand 
in their own country, and the series of separate treaties which 
they concluded in 1920-1921 with the non-Russian states that 

1 At this veiy time, President Wilson’s policies were being repudiated by a major- 
ity of the American electorate. The United States consequently refused to ratify 
the treaty of Versailles or the Covenant of the League of Nations or the special 
alliance with France and Great Britain, and proceeded to make a separate peace 
with Germany and Austria (1922). On the general defection of America from the 
Peace of Paris, see below, pp. 1018-1021. 

2 The chief proponents of the treaty rights of minorities were Jews, who were fear- 
ful of losing their identity or being discriminated against in the fiercely national- 
istic countries of central Europe; and they gained the interested support of the 
British and American governments. The British government had already commit- 
ted itself, in 19x7, to Zionist demands for a “Jewish home land” in Palestine. See 
below, pp. 882-883. National minorities, other than Jewish, were to share in the 
new treaty rights, partly because the Jews did not wish to be singled out by name 
and partly because the Allies felt somewhat apologetic about incorporating large 
numbers of Germans or Magyars with Poland, Czechoslovakia, Yugoslavia, and 
Rumania, For form’s sake, the Allies imposed a “minorities treaty” on Austria, 
though Austria was left without national minorities. 

3 Sec below, pp. 91 1-9 14. 
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had emerged out of the old Russian Empire belonged, logically 
and chronologically, if not formally, to the general peace settle- 
ment of the World War. 

From the moment of its advent to power in November 1917 
the Co mmunis t dictatorship of Russia had proclaimed its firm 
intention of abandoning the imperial policies of previous Russian 
governments and respecting the doctrine of national self-deter- 
mination, and to this intention it adhered after Germany had 
been compelled by the Allies to renounce the treaty of Brest- 
Litovsk and after the peoples in the former western provinces 
Independ- °* the Russian Empire had set up provisional but 
ence of weak governments of their own. Consequently, 

Estonia’ Russia negotiated treaties in 1920 with Finland, with 
Latvia, ’ Estonia, with Latvia (comprising the Letts of Livonia 
Lithuania anc j Coxirland), and with Lithuania, recognizing the 
sovereign independence of each and delimiting the frontiers. 

Poland, egged on by the Allies, declined for a time to negotiate 
with the Russian dictatorship and actually made war against it. 
But when hostilities reached a deadlock, peace negotiations were 
Russo- opened in earnest; and on March 18, 1921, was signed 
Waxand *h e treat Y of Riga. Russia recognized the independ- 
Treaty of ence of Poland and consented to the drawing of the 
Riga, 1921 Russo-Polish frontier from the Duna River to the 
Rumanian border, along a line about twenty-five miles east of 
that tentatively fixed by the Allies; and each of the countries 
pledged itself not to participate in military activities against 
the other and not to interfere in any way in the internal affairs 
of the other. There still remained a serious dispute between 
Poland and Lithuania over the city of Vilna, which the former 
had taken by force in October 1920. Otherwise, however, the 
territorial settlement appeared satisfactory both to Russia and 
to the new national states which had seceded from her. At a 
congress of their representatives in Warsaw in March 1922, Rus- 
sia, Poland, Latvia, Estonia, and Finland agreed to co nfir m the 
existing treaties with one another and in future to submit all 
disputes to arbitration. 

The revolutions of 1918-1920 in central Europe and the 
international peace treaties of 1919—1923 were two phases of 
the aftermath of the World War. A third, the emergence of a 
more emphatically nationalistic state-system, with accompanying 
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shift in the relative positions of the Great Powers,' we shall next 
discuss. 

3. NEW NATIONAL STATES AND THE BALANCE OF POWER 

Nationalism was greatly forwarded by the World War and its 
aftermath. The doctrine of national self-determination, the 
doctrine that people who speak a common language General 
and cherish common historic traditions should live Accept- 
under a polity of their own making, was invoked p^ C c trki e 
during the World War by Tsarist Russia against the of Na- 
Ottoman and Habsburg Empires, by Germany against 
Russia, by the Allies against the Mid-European Determi- 
Confederacy, and, most oracularly and influentially natum 
of all; by President Wilson of the United States. Aroused na- 
tional sentiment proved a most efficacious stimulant of popular 
morale in waging the war, alike for Germans, Frenchmen, 
Britishers, Italians, and Americans; and an increasingly ardent- 
hope of achieving national independence spurred on the various 
subject peoples in the empires of central and eastern Europe. 

Back in 1815 the Congress of Vienna, in its territorial settle- 
ment of Europe, had almost wholly ignored the principle of 
nationality. The principle was then too novel and too Growth of 
closely identified with the vanquished France of the National- 
Revolution and of Napoleon. By 19x9, however, the Congress 
principle could not be ignored. It had become en- of Vienna 
shrined not only in nineteenth-century France, but also in the 
historic “unifications” of Italy and Germany; and during the 
second half of the nineteenth century and the first decade of the 
twentieth it had been gaining devotees of an ever greater fanat- 
icism and in an ever widening area, in eastern as well as western 
and central Europe. The World War began as a despairing 
effort of the imperial domain of Austria-Hungary to The 
stay the disruptive process which the principle of na- 
tionality, as represented by Serbia, was fostering, tionaiistic 
And the World War, however much economic im- War 
perialism was associated with some of its participants, was 
basically and strikingly a nationalistic war. It was an extension, 
on a colossal scale, of the series of nationalistic wars of the third 
quarter of the nineteenth century. It was an herculean effort 
to complete or restore the national unifications of France, Ger- 
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many, and Italy, and to follow them up with national unifications 
of Rumanians, Greeks, and the several Slavic and Baltic peoples. 

In this respect the World War was eminently success- 
ful. The Congress of Paris of 19x9-1920 recognized the 
principle of nationality and wrote it into the public 
law of Europe. At last, the political map of the con- 
tinent was radically revised and re-drawn. Big im- 
perial domains and fragmentary nations were wiped 
out, and in their place appeared a set of strictly national states, 
an emphatically nationalistic — and novel — state-system. 

Four great imperial domains were dismembered — the Dual 
Monarchy of Austria-Hungary, the Ottoman Empire, the Russian 
Empire, the German Empire. Moreover, certain small 
tioa of ' states or provinces whose inhabitants comprised but a 
Empires part of a given nationality lost their historic identity — 

™ p for example, Montenegro, Croatia, Bohemia, 1 Transyl- 
vania, Galicia, Livonia, Courland, Schleswig. From the welding 
together of disjointed members of the same linguistic nationality 
and from the partition of multi-national empires, six national 
states were newly created — Poland, Czechoslovakia, Lithuania, 
Cons tru e Latvia, Estonia, and Finland; six existing national 
tion of states were enlarged and consolidated — Serbia (Yugo- 
Nationsl slavia), Rumania, Greece, Italy, France (by recover- 
ing Alsace-Lorraine), and Denmark (by obtaining 
northern Schleswig); and five states which had previously been 
imperial were now transformed into strictly national states — 
Germany, Austria, Hungary, Turkey, and Russia. Altogether, 
where there had been twenty-one sovereign states in 1914 (in- 
cluding four extensive empires), there were twenty-seven in 
1920, and almost all of the twenty-seven were national. 

The Communists in Russia were as ready to recognize the 
principle of nationality as was the peace congress at Paris. Not 
only did they consent, as we have seen, to the break-up 
of the historic Russian Empire and the secession of 
Finland, Estonia, Latvia, Lithuania, and Poland, but 
they acquiesced in the incorporation of Bessarabia 
with Rumania and they reorganized what remained 
of the Empire on a federal basis. Much the greater 
part of it — the part peopled by Great Russians — became the 
“Russian Soviet Socialist Republic,” with its capital at Moscow. 


Commu- 
nist Rus- 
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the Prin- 
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But federated with this Great Russian state, and accorded some 
degree of cultural nationalism and local autonomy, were certain 
lesser “Soviet Socialist Republics” for formerly subject national- 
ities: (1) the White Russian, established in January 1919, with 
its capital at Minsk; (2) the Ukrainian (or Little Russian, or 
“Ruthenian”), set up in December 1919, with its capital at 
Kharkov; and (3) the Transcaucasian, itself representing a feder- 
ation of the three petty national states of Azerbaijan, Armenia, 
and Georgia. 1 

To re-cast the political map of eastern and central Europe on 
a severely national basis was extraordinarily difficult. To bring 
together all Poles, for example, in a single Polish state, involved 
the inclusion of a considerable number of Germans and Ruthe- 
nians, as well as Jews. For wherever there was a majority of one 
nationality, there was likely to be a minority of another national- 
ity. In general, as we know, the new boundaries were drawn by 
the peacemakers at Paris in such a way as to reward the nations 
which had favored the Allies in the World War and to penalize 
those which had opposed them. Thus it befell that New 
whereas the Italians gained all of “Italia irredenta,” ^ a f ° nal 
new “irredentas” were created for Hungary, Bulgaria, dentas” 
and Germany. Sizeable Magyar minorities passed 111 Eur °P e 
under the sway of Rumania, Czechoslovakia, and Yugoslavia; 
Bulgarian minorities, under the rule of Yugoslavia, Rumania, 
and Greece; and German minorities, under the dominion of 
Italy, Czechoslovakia, and Poland. And, contrary to the prin- 
ciple of nationality, German Austria was prohibited from uniting 
with Germany. Besides, the arbitrariness with which frontiers 
were delimited between some of the Allied national states them- • 
selves — for example, between Italy and Yugoslavia, and between 
Poland and Lithuania — tended to accentuate, rather than to 
allay, nationalistic ambition and rivalry. And to the same end 
operated the compulsion which the Allies exerted on newly 
founded or enlarged national states, such as Poland and Ru- 
mania, to get them to accord special rights and privileges to 
national minorities within their respective territories. 

Nationalism could not be so aroused in belligerent countries 
during the World War or so applied to the post-war territorial 
settlement in eastern and central Europe, without affecting the 

1 Sec below, pp. 914-91 7. 
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whole world. In Switzerland, there was more friction among 
Nation three constituent nationalities — German, French, 

aifsmin and Italian. In Belgium, the Flemish- or Nether- 
Swjtzer- landish-speaking population grew embittered against 
„ana their French-speaking countrymen, some going so far 
as to demand political autonomy or even independence; and after 
the war, the Belgian government felt obliged to make 
Belgium several significant concessions to the Flemish national 
movement, such as emphasizing the equality of the 
Flemish language with French and transforming the University 
of Ghent into a purely Flemish institution. In Spain, simultane- 
ously, there was a marked recrudescence of autonomous agitation 
In Spain among Catalans and Basques. Even in France, there 
and was notable agitation of a similar sort by small but 

France no i S y groups of Bretons, Provencals, and Corsicans, 
while the majority of the “redeemed” Alsatians appeared to 
combine with their joy at being freed from Germany a stubborn- 
ness about retaining their own cultural peculiarities. In Iceland, 
in Iceland nat i° na ^ sm reached such a threatening stage that 
Denmark agreed in 1918 to recognize her ancient 
colony as an independent sovereign state; henceforth the only 
bond between Iceland and Denmark was that both had the same 


king. 

In Ireland, too, separatist nationalism produced a veritable 
revolution. At the beginning of the World War the Irish masses 
In Ireland ( outs ^ e Ulster) had seemed content to follow John 
Redmond and his parliamentary Nationalist party and 
to await patiently the putting into force of the pending Home 
Rule Act. 1 Gradually, however, they grew critical and restless. 
The British government, while professing the utmost concern 
about the right of national self-determination for Belgians and 
other Continental peoples, persevered in being strangely indif- 
ferent to any such right for Ireland. The Home Rule Bill, already 
passed, was not applied, while, on the other hand, the British gov- 
ernment not only inflicted the direst punishment on the handful 
of Irishmen who participated in the Easter rebellion of 1916 at 
Dublin 2 but also proposed to enforce military conscription on all 
Irishmen. In the circumstances, the relatively mild home-rule 
nationalism of John Redmond lost popular support in Ireland, 

1 See above, pp. 501-5,02. 2 See above, p. 813. 
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and the more uncompromising nationalism of the Sinn Fein 
party gained ground. 

The Sinn Feiners were not at all content with mere home rule; 
they would have a fully self-governing Ireland. Nor g } nt1 Feia 
would they await any concessions from the British and its 
Parliament at Westminster; they would act inde- Leaders 
pendently. They possessed, moreover, several enthusiastic and 
resourceful leaders, including Arthur Griffith, 1 the real founder 
of this new type of Irish nationalism, and, quite as notably, 
Eamon De Valera and Michael Collins. De Valera, bom in New 
York in 1882 of a Spanish father and an Irish mother, had been 
educated at Dublin and had developed into a very doctrinaire 
and fanatical advocate of national independence for Ireland; he 
participated in the armed insurrection of 1916, and escaping 
from a British prison in 1919 he toured the United States and 
collected vitally necessary funds for the Sinn Fein organization. 
Collins, bom of a peasant family near Cork in 1890, resigned a 
position in the British civil service at London to join the “Irish 
Volunteers” and engage in the 1916 rebellion; clever and supple, 
he managed to get out of jail in 1917 and thereafter to elude arrest, 
and, endowed with a magnetic personality and real organizing 
ability, he soon became the guiding spirit of the Sinn Fein 
movement. No wonder that the Irish masses (outside Ulster) 
deserted Redmond and the “elder statesmen” and rallied to the 
standard raised by these high-spirited younger nationalists. 

In the general elections to the British Parliament in December 
1918, three-fourths of all the Irish constituencies — which formerly 
had elected Nationalists of the Redmond party — returned Sinn 
Fein candidates. As many of these as were not in jail, acting on 
the principles enunciated by Griffith, promptly met at « Irisll 
Dublin (instead of taking seats in the British Parlia- Repub- 
ment at Westminster), and proclaimed themselves Uc ’ ’ 1918 
the legal Parliament (or Dail) of the “Irish Republic,” with De 
Valera as president and Griffith as vice-president. 

A desperate struggle ensued between the nationalist “Irish 
Republic,” on one hand, and the British government and Ulster 
Unionists, on the other. There were frequent skirmishes between 
Republican riflemen and British troops, many assassinations 
and other personal outrages on both sides, and much destruction 

1 On Griffith and the origins of Sinn Fein, sec above, pp. 498-499. 
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of property. For three years matters went steadily from bad to 
worse. 

In 1920 David Lloyd George, the British prime minister, with 
Unionist support, attempted to solve the problem by putting 
through the British Parliament a new Home Rule 
R^e Act Act > providing for two separate and partially autono- 
of 1920, mous governments in Ireland, one for the six counties 
in Ulster and the other for the twenty-six counties in 
of North- the rest of the country. The Unionists in Ulster 
accepted the Act as a satisfactory compromise and 
accordingly instituted at Belfast a local government 
of their own, the government of “Northern Ireland.” But the 
Act was bitterly denounced by the Republicans of the south, 
as sanctioning the division of Ireland and as conferring little 
power on the proposed Irish Parliament at Dublin. So the Irish 
revolution proceeded. 

Finally, when no other solution seemed possible, Lloyd George 
invited the “Irish Republic” to send delegates to London to 
negotiate terms of peace with Great Britain. The outcome was 
the treaty of London, signed in December 1921, which provided 
Treaty of for the establishment of an “Irish Free State” as a 
Londo n,^ self-governing Dominion within the British Empire, 
the Irish similar in status to Canada; Ulster could join the 
Free state jr ree state if it so determined by plebiscite, or it might 
continue under the separate government provided by the Home 
Rule Act of 1920. The treaty was speedily ratified by the British 
Parliament, but in Ireland it encountered strenuous opposition, 
not only from the “Government of Northern Ireland,” but also 
from De Valera and other extremists in the Republican govern- 
ment, who protested against what they termed the compromising 
attitude of Collins and Griffith and insisted that Irishmen should 
not remain in the British Empire or take an oath of allegiance 
to the British King. In January 19*22 the Dail by a close margin 
ratified the treaty of London, accepted the resignation of Dc 
Valera, and transformed itself into the “provisional government 
of the Irish Free State,” with Griffith as president and Collins 
as prime minister. 

The Irish Free State began its career in most difficult circum- 
stances. Ulster voted to stay out of the Free State. De Valera 
and his Republican followers took up arms against the Free 
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State and for a year terrorized southern Ireland. Griffith, the 
founder of Sinn Fein and intellectual leader of the Free State, 
soon died; and Collins, the able premier and minister of defense, 
was assassinated. Nevertheless, the “provisional government,” 
guided by Collins’s successor, William Cosgrave, slowly but 
surely gained strength and stability. The British military forces 
duly evacuated Ireland. A working agreement was reached be- 
tween the Free State and the Government of Northern Ireland. 
A democratic constitution was adopted by the Dail and ratified 
by the British Parliament, and in December 1922 the Irish Free 
State was permanently established. The greater part of Ireland, 
under the inspiration of Sinn Fein nationalism, had definitely 
severed its historic political union with Great Britain and had 
joined Canada, Australia, New Zealand, and South Africa as a 
self-governing Dominion of the British Empire. 

The triumph of nationalism in Ireland synchronized with 
special manifestations of nationalism in other parts of the British 
Empire. Each of the self-governing Dominions — Nation- 
Canada, Australia, New Zealand, and South Africa — alism in 
experienced special pride in its military exploits during British 
the World War, faith in its increasing importance in Domin- 
the future, and determination to have its voice heard I0ns 
in the counsels of the world, not indirectly through London, but 
directly from its own national capital. Each of these Dominions 
signed the peace treaties of Paris as a sovereign Power, and 
each was admitted to separate membership in the League of 
Nations. Three of them — South Africa, Australia, and New 
Zealand — acquired individual “mandates” for certain German 
colonics. 

The nationalism implicit in these developments was affirmed 
as a principle in the so-called “Balfour Report,” which was 
adopted by an Imperial Conference of the statesmen Baif 0ur 
of Great Britain and the self-governing Dominions Report 
in 1926: “They [Great Britain and the several Do- g^ atute 
minions] are autonomous communities within the of West- 
British Empire, equal in status, in no way subordinate mmster 
one to another in any aspect of their domestic or external affairs, 
though united by a common allegiance to the Crown, and freely 
associated as members of the British Commonwealth of Nations.” 
It remained to have this principle enacted into imperial law, and 
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this was accomplished in December 1931, with the passage of the 
“Statute of Westminster” by the British Parliament. 

The Statute recognized the legal equality of the Dominions 
with the mother-country and their practical independence of 
one another. It provided that no law of the British Parliament 
might be applied to any Dominion without the latter’s express 
consent, that no law of a Dominion parliament might be “dis- 
allowed” by the British government, and that no alteration in the 
laws concerning the royal succession or titles might be made 
without the assent of all the Dominion parliaments as well as 
the British. Implicitly, at least, each Dominion was to be free 
“Bri tish t0 < ^ rect lts lore ^? n affairs as it would. Thereby, an 
C omm on- important part of the British Empire — Canada, Aus- 
wealth of tralia, New Zealand, South Africa, and likewise the 
Irish Free State — was legally transformed into a 
merely sentimental alliance of independent nations, now officially 
styled the “British Commonwealth of Nations.” 

Outside the self-governing Dominions, the British Empire was 
troubled, in the post-war years, by rising nationalism. Reserving 
the details of such trouble for later consideration, 1 we may here 
remark its widespread outcroppings in 1919-1920 in India and 
p . e in the Near East. In India, cooperation between 

Nation- Hindus and Moslems was quickened by common war 

Mism in experiences and by common opposition to the repres- 
sive policy which the British government pursued, 2 
with the result that the nationalist movement became more 
comprehensive and more radical. Already, in 1917-1918, the 
British Secretary of State for India, Montagu, and the Viceroy, 
Lord Chelmsford, had agreed on a program of “reform” calcu- 
lated to conciliate the more moderate Indian Nationalists, and 
in 1919, in conformity with the Montagu-Chelmsford program, 
the British Parliament passed a new “Government of India 
Reform Act.” Certain matters, such as those relating to the 
of 1919 army, the police, and the administration of justice, 
in India were st yi “ reserve( i” t 0 British officials, but certain 
other matters, such as those relating to education, agriculture, 

1 See below, pp. 1058-1060, 1062-1063, 1065-1069. 

2 This reached a climax in the “massacre of Amritsar,” in the spring of 1919, 
when several hundred natives who had assembled to protest against the government 
were attacked and killed by British troops under the command of General Dyer. 
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and public health, were “transferred” to the supervision of pro- 
vincial councils, a majority of whose members would hence- 
forth be elected by the natives. This Act of 1919, though 
advertised by the British government as “a great step forward,” 
was far from satisfying the Indian Nationalists, whose demands 
for full “home rule” were now championed by a remarkable 
Hindu mystic, Mohandas Gandhi. Of Gandhi, we shall say more 
in another place. 1 

In the Near East, Great Britain added greatly to her imperial 
domain but had to cope at the same time with strenuous na- 
tionalist opposition from native peoples. The British had uti- 
lized Turkish belligerency in the World War to proclaim, in 
December 1914, the complete separation of Egypt from the 
Ottoman Empire, the deposition of the pro-Turkish Khedive 
Abbas II, the succession of his more tractable uncle, Hussein 
Kiamil, with the new title of “Sultan,” and the establishment 
of a formal British protectorate over Egypt. 2 Patriotic Egyptians 
did not take kindly to the British protectorate; and, Nation _ 
especially after Hussein’s death in 1917 and the acces- alism in 
sion of bis brother, Fuad, the native Nationalist party Egypt 
increased its popular following and its demands for national in- 
dependence. The leader of this party, Saad Zaghlul, a lawyer 
and statesman of peasant stock, was insistent on having Egypt 
represented at the Paris Peace Congress as a sovereign Power; 
and his arrest and deportation to Malta by the British authorities 
precipitated a popular insurrection which was put down in 1919 
only by the energetic campaigning of General Allenby at the 
head of a British army of 60,000 men. Lord Milner was then sent 
out from London to “conciliate” the Egyptians, and in accord- 
ance with his recommendations a treaty was signed in 1921 be- 
tween Great Britain and the Sultan Fuad, whereby Egypt would 
become formally independent — the Sultan assuming Egyptian 
the title of King — though Egyptian “independence” 
would actually be restricted by continuing British ence,” 
“alliance” and “supervision.” The treaty was re- 1 9 21 
jected by the Nationalist followers of Zaghlul, and, after more 
rioting and more military suppression, it was put into force by a 
unilateral proclamation of the British government in February 
1922. A constitution for the new kingdom was devised in 1923, 

‘See below, pp. 1066-1068. ’See above, p. 815. 
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and in 1924 Zaghlul, finally released by the British, became 
prime minister of Egypt under King Fuad. Egypt proceeded to 
act as if she were independent; Great Britain, as if Egypt were 
a British dependency. 1 

The Arabs, too, inclined toward nationalism and made a good 
deal of trouble for British imperialism. They had been more than 
willing to cooperate with British armies in putting an 
ti onalism end to Ottoman rule in Hejaz, Palestine, Syria, Trans- 
Jordania, and Mesopotamia, 2 but they were not at all 
sa tisfie d with the post-war settlement. Hejaz was recognized, 
to be sure, as an independent Arab state under a native King, 
Hussein, and one of this King’s sons — Feisal — was dignified with 
the title of King of Iraq (Mesopotamia), while upon another, 
Abdullah, was conferred the chieftainship of Trans-Jordania. 
The British, nevertheless, in the pursuit of imperialist aims, not 
only prevented the formation of a single comprehensive national 
state for the Arabs but cooperated with the French in dominating 
the several Arab regions. France was given a “mandate” for 
Syria, while Great Britain herself took “mandates” for Mesopo- 
tamia (Iraq), Trans-Jordania, and Palestine, and showed signs 
of regarding the “independence” of Hejaz in the same light as 
the “independence” of Egypt. The result was an inflaming of 
Arab nationalism and acute friction between European officials 
and native rulers in the several Arab states. 3 

In Palestine, Arab nationalism came into conflict not only with 
British imperialism but also with Jewish nationalism. In Novem- 
ber 19x7, while the World War was in a critical stage and just 
Jewish before the army of General Allenby had captured 
Nation- Jerusalem, 4 the British government had responded to 
aEsm and the representations of Jewish Zionists by issuing, 
Balfour through its foreign minister, Arthur Balfour, a famous 
y ®® lara ' “ declaration ” : “His Majesty’s Government view with 

favor the establishment in Palestine of a national home 
for the Jewish people and will use their best endeavors to facil- 
itate the achievement of that object, it being clearly understood 
that nothing shall be done which may prejudice the civil and 
religious rights of existing non-Jewish communities in Palestine, 
or the rights and political status enjoyed by Jews in any other 

1 See below, pp. 1062-1063. ' See below, pp. 1038-1062. 

! See above, pp. 815-816, 837-838. 4 See above, pp. 836-837. 
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country.” After the war, under the “mandate” which Great 
Britain received, the governorship of Palestine was entrusted to 
Sir Herbert Samuel, a British Jew, and Jewish immigration was 
actively encouraged. This was resented, for both political and 
economic reasons, by the Arabs who constituted the large majority 
of the country’s population ; 1 and a series of disturbances ensued. 

The immediate aftermath of the World War was thus charac- 
terized by a great surge of nationalism and by the reorganization 
of the traditional state-system of Europe in approximate con- 
formity with the principle of nationality. It was also character- 
ized by a noteworthy shift in the “balance of power” The Great 
among the traditionally imperial nations of the world. 

Certain Great Powers of the nineteenth century ceased, World 
at least temporarily, to be Great Powers, while others War 
rose to a new eminence. Austria-Hungary as a single Great Power 
disappeared altogether, and none of the states which took its 
place could be ranked as a Great Power. Russia, though still 
embracing a vast expanse of territory and a huge aggregate of 
population, was so exhausted by the war, so intent Eclipse of 
upon internal socialistic experimentation, and so iso- ^ t ri a, 
lated from ordinary international relationships, that and 
she hardly counted, for the time being, as a Great Germany 
Power. Germany was in a similar position: her armaments were 
rigidly restricted, her navy surrendered, her colonies gone, her 
homeland narrowed, and her natural resources heavily mort- 
gaged to foreign creditors. On the other hand, Great Britain, 
the United States, France, Italy, and Japan now occupied a 
place in world affairs more commanding than ever before. 

Great Britain’s imperial predominance seemed amply assured. 
She had humbled Germany, her latest rival, as completely as in 
earlier centuries she had overcome the Spaniards, the StrengtJl _ 
Dutch, and the French. To her already far-flung ened 
dominion were now added, in one form or another, 
some of the most valuable provinces of the old Otto- 
man Empire— Mesopotamia, Palestine, and Egypt — and also 

1 According to the census of 1922, Palestine had a population of about three- 
quarters of a million, of whom approximately 85,000 were Jews and 650,000 were 
Arabs. The latter were mainly Moslem in religion, although there were almost as 
many Christian Arabs in Palestine as there were Jews. Christian and Moslem 
Arabs tended to make common cause against what they thought of as Jewish 
“intrusion,” On subsequent developments in Palestine, see below, pp. 1059-1060. 
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the bulk of the German colonial empire: East Africa (renamed 
“ Tanganyika ”), Southwest Africa, parts of Kamerun and Togo- 
land, and Pacific islands south of the equator. She could now 
construct a Cape-to-Cairo railway exclusively on British soil, 
and by supplementing the Suez Canal (which she already owned) 
with the Bagdad railway (whose financial control she acquired 
in 1923) she could safeguard the trade of the vast expanse of 
land and water from Cairo and Constantinople to Rangoon and 
Singapore. The richest regions of Asia and of Africa were hers. 
To be sure, these gains were shared in some instances with South 
Africa, Australia, and New Zealand, and were partially though 
intangibly offset by the rising nationalism of all the self-governing 
Dominions (including the recently established Irish Free State) 
and likewise of native peoples in India and the Near East. Yet 
the British Commonwealth of Nations promised to add to, rather 
than subtract from, the mother-country’s power and prestige; 
and throughout the world, British manufactures, British trade, 
and British naval might enjoyed an enhanced reputation. 

France emerged from the World War as the foremost military 
state on the Continent of Europe. She was exalted, as Germany 
was abased. Against a German “war of revenge” she Qf France 
was insured by possession of Strasbourg and Metz and 
by an occupation of the left bank of the Rhine. Moreover, she 
exercised a paramount influence alike in the military and in the 
economic affairs of Poland, Belgium, Czechoslovakia, Rumania, 
and Yugoslavia; most of the lesser Powers of Europe were her 
satellites. And outside Europe, France maintained her position 
as a colonial and imperial Power second only to Great Britain. 
To the French empire were added “mandates” for Syria and 
portions of Kamerun and Togoland, and a greatly strengthened 
protectorate over Morocco. Simultaneously, to the industrial re- 
sources of France were added the rich iron mines of Lorraine and 
the coal fields of the Saar, so that she was likely to become, in the 
near future, a really industrialized nation of the first magnitude. 

Italy not only completed her national unification but assumed 
a leading imperial r 61 e in the Adriatic and eastern Mediterranean. 
She extended her frontier in Trentino so that a con- Q{ Ital 
siderable number of Austrian Germans were included 
within it, and she advanced her sway in Istria and Dalmatia at 
Yugoslav expense. She dominated Albania, tightened her hold 
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on the Dodecanese, helped to thwart Greek aspirations in Asia 
Minor and Thrace, and somewhat enlarged her African colonies 
of Libya and Somaliland. She was not fully satisfied with the 



The Near East after the World War 
Italian: Libya; Dodecanese (i); Eritrea (6); Somaliland (9). 

British: Egypt; Anglo-Egyptian Sudan; Kenya; Palestine and Trans-Jordania (3); 

Iraq (4); Aden (5); Somaliland (8). 

French: Syria (2); Somaliland (7). 

colonial settlement; and Italy, as well as France, was firmly 
resolved not only to keep her late foes disarmed but also to 
maintain for herself the heaviest possible armaments. 
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Even more startling than the change in the balance of power 
in Europe resulting from the relative decline of Germany, Russia, 
and Austria-Hungary and rise of Great Britain, France, and Italy 
was the change in the world balance produced by the heightening 
power and prestige of the United States and Japan. The inter- 
national prestige of the United States was immensely enhanced 
by her ultimately decisive intervention in the World 
War, and her position as a Great Power was greatly states** 6 * 1 
strengthened by war-time developments — not only by 
her demonstrated ability to put millions of men under arms but 
also by her industrial, financial, imperial, and naval gains. The 
war stimulated American industry and profited American busi- 
ness men and financiers to such an extent that at its close New 
York was supplanting London as the financial capital of the 
world and the United States was Great Britain’s close rival as the 
world’s chief workshop. During the World War, moreover, the 
United States was steadily building up her naval power and 
intensifying her imperialism in the Caribbean. Presently she was 
insisting on possession of a navy equal to Britain’s, and already 
she was adding to her economic and political influence in Latin 
America, interfering in Mexico, purchasing the Danish West 
Indies, and establishing virtual protectorates over Haiti, Santo 
Domingo, and Nicaragua. 1 At the Paris Peace Congress she 
secured from the European Powers a formal recognition of her 
special privileges, under the “Monroe Doctrine,” 2 throughout 
the American continents. 

Japan, simultaneously, magnified her influence and power in 
the Far East. This she was enabled to do by the continuing 
discord and strife within China 3 and by the absorption Qf _ m 
of the European Powers (and the United States) in 
other aspects of the World War. On the Chinese government of 
Yuan Shih-kai she made in January 19x5 “ twenty-one demands,” 
calculated to transform China into a Japanese protectorate, 
and though she receded from some of them, under pressure from 
the United States and other Powers, she compelled Yuan to 
accord her, by treaties of May 1915, special economic and 
political rights in southern Manchuria and in eastern Inner 

} See above, pp. 699-700. 

a See Vol. I, pp* 780-781, and below, p. 1014. 

* See above, pp. 728-730, and below, pp. 1074-1080. 
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Mongolia. These treaties were not ratified by the Chinese parlia- 
ment and were repudiated by the several Chinese governments 
which succeeded Yuan’s after his death in June 1916. Neverthe- 
less Japan acted as if they were binding, and China was in no 
position to restrain her. Indeed, Japan utilized the exigencies of 
rival Chinese governments to mortgage the country ever more 
heavily in favor of herself. She loaned almost two hundred million 
dollars to China between 1914 and 1918, and for every advance 
of money she gained some valuable concession. Moreover, by 
an agreement of November 1917 with the United States, the 
so-called Lansing-Ishii agreement, Japan, while promising to 
maintain the “open door” in China, obtained formal American 
recognition of her own “special interests in China, particularly in 
that part to which her possessions are contiguous.” Then, by 
the peace treaties at the end of the World War, Japan was em- 
powered, despite vehement protests from China, to take over 
from Germany the lease of the port of Kiaochow and the eco- 
nomic concessions in the Shantung peninsula; and, in addition, 
she was given a “mandate” for the former German colonies in 
the Pacific north of the equator. The World War cost Japan 
much less than it cost any other Great Power, and yet Japanese 
gains from it were especially important. 

4. TEMPORARY VOGUE OE DEMOCRATIC REPUBLICANISM 

The immediate aftermath of the World War seemed to confirm 
Woodrow Wilson’s contention that the war had been waged by 
the United States and the Allies “to make the world safe for 
democracy.” For, with the exception of Russia, where the 
Tsarist regime was supplanted by a Communist dictatorship, 1 
all the Great Powers and most of the lesser ones adopted or 
elaborated democratic forms of government. And with the ex- 
tension of democracy was associated a new vogue of republi- 
canism. 

In 19x4, six of the Great Powers were monarchical. In 1919, 
only three remained such, and these three — Great Britain, Italy, 
Advance Japan— had reconsecrated their political institu- 

of Repub- tions by military victory. The three most famous 
camsm European dynasties — the Habsburg, the Romanov, 
and the Hohenzollem — had ceased to reign. Lesser princely 

1 See above, pp. 821-824, 827-829, and below, pp. 906-930. 
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families had been expelled, moreover, from the several German 
states. Republics had replaced monarchies in Germany, in 
Austria, and in Russia. All the newly created states of central 
Europe were republics — Poland and Czechoslovakia, Lithuania 
and Latvia, Estonia and Finland. Not only were the American 
continents almost wholly republican, but Europe was now 
predominantly so, and even in Asia the vast and populous coun- 
try of China was at least nominally republican, while from the 
ruins of the Ottoman Empire was rising a Turkish Republic. 
Divine-right absolute monarchy was at last extinct, except in a 
veiled form in Japan; and monarchy of the constitutional liberal 
type was obviously on the decline. 

Individual kings were forced out of Greece and Bulgaria, but 
in both these countries the institution of monarchy troublously 
survived. The King of Montenegro was formally deposed 
in order that the country might be merged with Yugoslavia. 
Albania, having deposed her German prince, 1 was proclaimed 
a republic. Simultaneously there were ineffectual anti-royalist 
demonstrations in the Netherlands, in Sweden, and in Spain. 
In Portugal, a royalist uprising against the republican govern- 
ment was easily put down. Only in Hungary did a newly 
established republic soon revert to formal monarchy, and here 
it was monarchy without a king. 

The era of the World War and the Peace of Paris witnessed, 
not only a general advance of republicanism and a corresponding 
retrogression of monarchy, but also an almost universal Advance 
adherence to the principles and practices of political 0 f Poiit- 
democracy. Thoroughly democratic constitutions ical De_ 
were evolved by popularly elected assemblies in the 
revolutionized Central Empires and in the newly founded or 
newly unified states of central and eastern Europe — in Germany 
(1919), Austria (1920), Czechoslovakia (1920), Poland (1921), 
Yugoslavia (1921), Turkey (1921), Estonia (1921), Latvia (1922), 
Lithuania (1922), Rumania (1923), etc. 

The German constitution, adopted by the Weimar Assembly 
in 1919, retained the federal organization of the German Empire 
while lessening the powers of the several states and broadening 
those of the central government. For the exercise of the latter, 
it entrusted legislative authority jointly to the Reichstag, rep- 

1 See above, p. 08$, note. 
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Demo- 
cratic 
Constitu- 
tion in 
Germany, 

1919 


resenting the people, and to a Reichsrat, representing the states, 
and executive authority to a president, elected by 
the people for seven years, and to a chancellor and 
his associate ministers, responsible to the Reichstag. 
The suffrage was accorded to all German citizens, 
male and female, over twenty years of age; a detailed 
bill of r igh ts was included; and provision was made for the 
initiative, referendum, and recall, and for proportional and pro- 
fessional representation. Similar and contemporaneous changes 
in the state constitutions of Prussia, Bavaria, Wurttemberg, 
Saxony, and all the others guarantied the democratic character 
of the whole German Republic. 

The Aus trian constitution of 1920 established a federal re- 
public of eight states, 1 with a legislature similar to Germany’s, 
and an executive like the French — a titular president 
elected by the legislature (for four years instead of 
seven, however) and a directing ministry responsible 
to the legislature. The Czechoslovakian constitution 
of 1920 and the Polish constitution of 1921 were alike 
modelled on the democratic constitution of the French Republic. 
Each provided for a bicameral parliament — a Senate and a 
Chamber of Deputies — which should choose the 


Demo- 
cratic 
Constitu- 
tion in 
Austria, 
1920 


Czech. Q— 

Slovakia president, enact the laws, and control the ministry. 
Pofand B°th constitutions, however — and the Austrian like- 
wise — were more democratic than the French, in 
that they enfranchised all adult citizens, women as well as 


men. 

Yugoslavia and Rumania retained the institution of monarchy, 
but adopted constitutions, the one in 1921 and the other in 1923, 
Yugo- which resembled rather closely the democratic con- 
s lavia .yd stitution of the Italian kingdom. Both guarantied 
mnania individual liberties, parliamentary government, and 
ministerial responsibility; and both, despite provincial op- 
position, affirmed the unitary, rather than the federal, charac- 
ter of the state, and provided for local administration under 
prefects appointed by the central government. Both con- 
ferred the suffrage on all male citizens over twenty years of 
age. 


1 Lower Austria, Upper Austria, Styria, Carinthia, Salzburg, Tyrol, Vorarlberg, 
and Vienna. 
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Scandi- 
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Demo- 
cratic 
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Simultaneously, Finland, Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania 
adopted constitutions at once republican and demo- 
cratic. Sweden, Denmark, and Iceland, though re- 
maining nominally monarchical, likewise removed all 
property qualifications for the exercise of the suf- 
frage and enfranchised women. 

In Great Britain, the earlier electoral reforms of 1832, 1867, 
and 1884-1885 1 were consolidated and supplemented by an 
important democratic Act of 1918, containing the following 
provisions. All men could vote who were over twenty comple- 
years of age and had maintained a residence or place 
of business for six months, and all women who were 
over twenty-nine years of age and had owned or 
tenanted premises for six months or were married 
to men who owned or tenanted premises, and also all war vet- 
erans who were over eighteen years of age. Voting in a general 
election would take place on one and the same day. No person 
could vote in more than two constituencies. Proportional 
representation was applied to university constituencies. Par- 
liamentary seats were redistributed so that each would represent 
approximately 70,000 of the population. Subsequently, in 1928, 
the British Parliament took an additional step toward the demo- 
cratic goal and granted the suffrage to women as freely as to men. 

Meanwhile, the constitution of Northern Ireland, embodied 
in an act of the British Parliament of 1920, conformed Demo- 
in democratic tenor with the British reform of 1918, “atk_^ 
while the constitution of the Irish Free State, as tf 011s ^ ~ 
adopted in 1923, went farther. It not only en- Ireland 
franchised all citizens over twenty years of age but elaborated a 
system of proportional representation. 

In France, a long-debated electoral reform bill, which had 

been repeatedly passed by the Chamber and rejected by the 

Senate, was finally enacted in 1919. It substituted Demo- 

anew the scrutin de liste for the scrutin d’arrondissement 2 j? ratic ] Re_ 

, _ tonus in 

and incorporated with it a scheme of proportional France 
representation. In Italy, a similar reform was adopted and Ital y 
in 1919, introducing proportional representation and the scrutin 
de liste. In neither Italy nor France, however, was woman 
suffrage introduced. 

1 See above, pp. 77-78, 273-276. 


2 See above, pp. 540-341, note. 
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In Belgium, an electoral reform of 1919 abolished the existing 
In Bel- system of plural voting 1 and substituted for it the 
ginm and system of one-man-one-vote, and a further reform of 
Holland I(?2I partially enfranchised women. In the Dutch 
Netherlands, really democratic government was introduced 
in 19x7 by the extension of the suffrage to all men and women 
and the establishment of proportional representation. 2 

In general it may be said of all the newer constitutions and 
electoral reforms of the years from 1917 to 1923 that special 
emphasis was put on representative, democratic government, 
on ministerial responsibility, and on guaranties of individual 
liberty. In most of the changes, the enfranchisement of women 
stood out conspicuously; it seemed an appropriate recognition 
of the significant r 61 e which women had played in the World 
War and were playing in industrialized society, as well 
as a logical application of the principle of political 
democracy. Full suffrage was accorded to women, 
on the same basis as to men, in Germany, Austria, Czechoslo- 
vakia, Poland, the Baltic and Scandinavian states, the Nether- 
lands, Luxemburg, Great Britain, and the Irish Free State. 
In the United States, moreover, a constitutional amendment 
providing for universal woman suffrage was approved by the 
Congress, ratified by the federated states, and formally pro- 
Demo- claimed in 1920. Japan, too, felt the surge of the 

cratic Re- democratic movement in Europe and America; she 
form in did not enfranchise women, but in 1925 she put an end 
to property qualifications and extended the par- 
liamentary suffrage equally to all adult male citizens. 

• All this radical democratizing of political institutions was 
hailed as a world-wide fruition of that priceless seed which had 
been planted in France and the United States in the eighteenth 
century, which had germinated and sprouted in western and 
central Europe in the second half of the nineteenth century, 
which in the first decade of the twentieth, on the eve of the 
World War, had pushed its shoots upward through the un- 

1 See above, pp. 593 - 594- 

2 On the previous electoral system in the Netherlands, see above, pp. 626-627. 


Note. The picture opposite, suggestive of “post-war leisure,” is from a painting 
by a French “modernist,” Thfophile Robert (bom 1879). 
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promising soil of the Russian, Ottoman, and Chinese Empires, 
and which now, in the aftermath of the World War, seemed 
unmistakably to assure to the whole world a common Seeming 
type of political aspiration and achievement. The Final 
world, it was boasted, was henceforth truly safe for 
democracy, and political democracy would amply cratic 
justify itself in its rapid amelioration of internal 
social conditions and international relations. There 
was still, during the immediate aftermath of the World War, a 
remarkable note of optimism in European thought and word. 

Yet the seemingly all-but-universal triumph of democracy 
came at the very moment when international relations were 
embittered in unprecedented degree by the World War and the 
Peace of Paris, when the gravest and most extraordinary prob- 
lems of economic reconstruction were confronting statesmen 
and peoples, and when nationalism, rather than democracy,., 
was commanding the deepest affections of the masses of man- 
kind. In the circumstances, the triumph of democracy, at least 
of the traditionally liberal type, was more apparent than real. 
It proved but a passing phase of the immediate after- Menaced 
math of the war. Already, in fact, it was menaced byEmerg- 
by the rise of Communist dictatorship in Russia and j^Dic- 
by vigorous widespread agitation for like dictatorship 
elsewhere. Presently, it would be menaced and largely undone 
by the forceful establishment of a startling array of other dicta- 
torships. 

To understand such an outcome, we must bear in mi n d that 
the post-war years were characterized not only by democratic 
experimentation and a very fierce nationalism, but also by a 
most distressing economic instability. The nature of this in- 
stability and some of its significant aspects, we shall now discuss, 
leaving to another chapter the treatment of the several dictator- 
ships which eventuated. 

5. ECONOMIC AND POLITICAL INSTABILITY 

The economic situation in Europe during the post-war years 
was extremely difficult. The war had been terribly expensive 


Note. The picture opposite, “ From an. Office Window,” is from a post-war etching 
by a British “modernist,” C. R. W. Nevinson (bom 1889). 
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and destructive, and its conclusion was attended by grievous 
Post War handicaps to economic and social reconstruction. The 
governments of the several belligerent nations found 
Difficul- themselves saddled with huge war debts, and, in 

1168 addition, with extraordinary obligations for the 

rehabilitation of wounded men and devastated areas. Then, 
too, the demobilization of the gigantic armies, the release of 
millions of men from trench and camp and their return to rural 
field or urban factory glutted the labor market at the very 
time when the special demand of the preceding years for mu- 
nitions and food-stuffs sharply declined. Furthermore, the 
scrapping of numerous war industries involved a stoppage of 
the abnor mal profits and wages which had been accruing there- 
from to capit alis ts and workingmen respectively; and the pros- 
pect of reaping comparable returns from the resumption of 
ordinary industrial and commercial enterprise was dimmed 
alike by a renewal and intensification of international 
National- competition and by a sharp diminution of the pur- 
ism chasing power of the general public. Besides, the 

intense nationalism which was developed by the war and the 
peace settlement militated against normal economic recovery, 
for this nationalism, being economic as. well as political, led not 
only to an increase in the number of states in Europe but also 
to the adoption by each of high protective tariffs which seriously 
checked international trade and hence domestic production. 

Immensely aggravating the situation was the expectation of 
the victorious European nations that reparation payments could 
Repara- and would be made by Germany (and the other van- 
Ster- and quished countries) sufficient in amount to cover their 
Allied own expenditures on reconstruction of devastated 
Debts areas and rehabilitation of soldiers and also to enable 
them to discharge the debts which they owed to one another and 
most largely to the United States . 1 Germany and her confeder- 
ates were compelled by the peace treaties, as we know, to promise 
large reparation payments, and through subsequent negotiations 
the European Allies agreed to a schedule of debt payments to the 

1 These so-called “inter-allied debts ’ 7 included large loans which Great Britain 
made to her Continental Allies during the first three years of the World War and 
still larger loans which the United States made to Great Britain, France, and Italy 
(and other Allies) during the last year of the war and just after the armistice. The 
American lpaios totalled over eleven billion dollars. 
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United States. But it was one thing to promise and quite another 
thing to keep the promises. 

Relatively little in the way of reparations was actually forth- 
coming from Austria, Hungary, or Bulgaria. These states were 
so reduced in area and resources, so weighed down by their own 
war debts, and so hemmed in by tariff barriers which their 
neighbors erected against them, that, if they were to escape 
internal bankruptcy, they would have to receive, rather than 
give, financial assistance abroad. Bulgaria was a very poor 
country anyway, and Austria and Hungary were no longer 
the hubs of an extensive and fairly prosperous im- insol- 
perial domain. Hungary was now a petty agricultural 
country without ports or markets, while Austria and Hun- 
lacked means of sustaining her overgrown urban popu- £ ary 
lation at Vienna. Very soon the finances of both Austria and 
Hungary were wrecked by inflation, and as early as 1921 the 
League of Nations felt obliged to arrange for a foreign loan to 
Austria. In 1923 similar arrangements were made in respect of 
Hungary. 1 

In the case of Germany, from which the creditor nations nat- 
urally expected most, the payment of reparations involved mani- 
fold difficulties. The German people were not minded p,. oblem 
to pay reparations at all. They felt that the promise 0 f Massing 
to pay had been extorted from them under duress p|” nany 
and they resented its coupling with the allegation 
that they alone were “ guilty ” of the war. They and their govern- 
ment would pay only what they were compelled to pay. And in 
compelling Germany to pay, the Reparations Commission which 
represented the several creditor nations had its hands full. If 
Germany were pressed too hard, she might go Communist and, 
in conjunction with Russia, disintegrate the whole capitalistic 
fabric of modem Europe. If, on the other hand, she was not 
pressed hard enough, she would be enabled to recover her military 
and economic power and utilize it in the not distant future to 
undo the treaty of Versailles. 

The stand which the Allies — and the Reparations Commission 
— took immediately after the war was that Germany must be 
made to pay the most that she could pay, and yet nobody knew 

1 International supervision of Hungary’s reconstruction was exercised, under 
League auspices, from 1924 to 1926, by Jeremiah Smith, an American banker. 
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just how much that might be; the estimates of economists were 
much more modest than those of statesmen, especially of French 
statesmen. No precise amount had been fixed by the peace 
treaty, and the resulting uncertainty was troublesome and ex- 
asperating. It sharpened the rivalry among the Allies for prefer- 
ential treatment of their respective claims, and at the same time 
it retarded Germany’s economic recovery and lessened her ability 
to pay. In 1920, after much haggling, the Allies agreed, at an 
international conference at Spa, upon a percentage division of 
whatever reparation payments Germany could be compelled to 
Fixing make. 1 Then, in 1921, after more haggling, the 
German Reparations Commission fixed the total German 
tionsat32 indemnity at thirty-two billion dollars — an amount 
Billion, much less than what Clemenceau and Lloyd George 
1931 had talked about in 1918 but still larger by three 
than the figure which had been proposed by economic experts 
at the peace congress. 

But even with the removal of uncertainty as to what was ex- 
pected of Germany and with a definite apportionment among the 
Allies of what was to be paid, there remained no little doubt as 
to whether Germany really could pay the staggering sum of 
thirty-two billion dollars and no little perplexity as to how she 
would pay it if she could. It was argued at first that she would 
pay a considerable part of it in kind, that is, by giving her 
Obstacles creditors coal, locomotives, textile machinery, and 
to Paying other products of her mines and factories; and in fact 
ia Kina gjjg make some such payments in kind. The more 
she thus paid, however, the louder grew the complaints in Allied 
countries that they were being deprived of markets for their own 
goods; and presently the Allied governments called a halt on 
payments in kind from Germany. 

Money payments were supposed to constitute the major part 
of the indemnity, but they could be made by Germany only if 
she enjoyed a favorable balance of trade, that is, if her exports 
Obstacles exceeded her imports. But this condition was very 
in Cash^ attainment. Russia, which had formerly 

v provided a valuable market for German manufac- 
tures, was now in chaos and virtually closed to economic penetra- 

1 According to.. the agreement at Spa, France would have 52 per cent, Great 
Britain 22, Italy 10, Belgium. 8, and the others 8. 
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tion from the outside world. Germany no longer possessed 
overseas colonies or “spheres of influence ” where her goods 
might receive preferential treatment. Moreover, neighboring 
Poland was entering into economic competition with Germany, 
levying high tariffs against German imports and diverting her 
own exports from customary German routes to a newly estab- 
lished route across the Polish “corridor.” For a brief time, such 
handicaps to German enterprise were partially offset by a cur- 
rency inflation, which artificially stimulated Germany’s produc- 
tion and enabled her to undersell her chief competitors — Britain, 
France, and the United States — even in their home markets. 
But these countries soon erected additional tariff walls against 
the flood of “cheap” German goods, while within Germany 
inflation reached such a stage that the currency became prac- 
tically worthless. By the autumn of 1923 the German mark, 
whose pre-war value was about twenty-five cents in American 
money, was quoted at two and a half trillion to the dollar in 
Berlin and at four trillion in Cologne; milk sold for 250 billion 
marks a quart, and was scarce at that price. 

Already, in the latter part of 1922, Germany had declared her 
inability to meet her financial obligations to the Allies and had 
requested a two-year moratorium. The British government, 
anxious - to expedite the resumption of normal commercial rela- 
tionships, gave favorable car to the request, but the 
French government, then presided over by Raymond 
Poincar6, who imagined that Germany could pay if 
she would, resolved to apply force. Wherefore, in 
January 1923, despite British criticism, a French army 
(with detachments from Belgium and Italy) crossed 
the Rhine and took possession of the rich mining 
region of the Ruhr, the very nerve-centre of Germany’s industrial 
life. The event proved sorry for all concerned. The Germans, 
outraged by the hostile incursion and yet unable to oppose it by 
force of arms, were firmly welded together in patriotic fervor 
and in stubborn determination to pursue a policy of passive 
resistance to French demands, even if such a policy meant the 
economic ruin of their own country. The French, on the other 
hand, were scandalized by the general strike which almost com- 
pletely paralyzed industry, in the Ruhr and throughout Germany 
and which clearly demonstrated a national purpose on the part 
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of Germany to prevent the collection of reparations, and they 
were still more scandalized by the eventual discovery that their 
expedition into the Ruhr cost them more money than they got out 
of it. By the autumn of 1923, it was obvious, even to the French, 
that Germany’s economic life was in dissolution and that the 
reparation arrangements would have to be revised. 

In 1924, therefore, as a result of international negotiations and 
of deliberations by a commission of economic experts headed by 
an American banker, Charles Dawes, new arrangements were 
Dawes agreed to by the Allies on one side and by Germany 

Plan for on the other. There was no change in the total amount 
tionsf 4 " of the German indemnity, which was left at thirty-two 
1924 billion dollars, but it was made payable over a long 
period of time in annual installments (beginning at 250 million 
dollars and then gradually increasing) and in accordance with 
special regulations to be administered by a neutral “agent- 
general for reparation payments.” 1 Simultaneously Germany 
cancelled her inflated currency and, at great cost to a large part 
of her population, restored the pre-war mark and instituted new 
taxes, while France withdrew her armed forces from the Ruhr 
and awaited the flow of money from Germany. 

For a time the “Dawes Plan” gave promise of working well. 
German industry quickened, and reparation payments were 
made promptly. But the plan was admittedly only a temporary 
expedient, and there were serious flaws in it. Germans were im- 
patient with the close regulation of their domestic affairs by 
foreigners, a regulation which threatened to be interminable, and 
they insisted that the total amount of the indemnity was beyond 
all reason and must be pared down. With this latter contention 
there was considerable sympathy in most Allied countries, es- 
pecially in Great Britain and the United States, but ah the 
European Allies and particularly France were naturally anxious 
American to couple with any reduction of the debt which Ger- 
tionto 1 ' man y ewed them a corresponding reduction of the 
Debt . debts which they owed to the United States. In the 

Revision United States, however, the government and the weight 
of public opinion not only opposed any cancellation of the 

1 An American, Parker Gilbert, served as “Agent-General for Reparation Pay- 
merits,” with almost dictatorial powers over Germany^ economic life, from 1924 
to 1929. 
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inter-allied debts but also supported a policy of tariff protection- 
ism which further handicapped the debtor nations. 

In 1929 a second commission of economic experts, under the 
chairmanship of another American financier, Owen Young, met 
at Paris and recommended a radical revision of the “Dawes 
Plan” of reparation payments. The total amount of 
such payments would be reduced by three-fourths — 
from thirty-two billion dollars to eight billion — and 1929: Re- 
tire payments would be made by Germany during a German 
term of fifty-eight years without direct foreign super- Repara- 
vision. These recommendations, together with a pro- 8 Billion 
vision for complete and immediate Allied evacuation 
of the Rhineland, were embodied in an international agreement 
signed at The Hague early in 1930. 

By this time, however, a world-wide economic depression of the 
most serious kind had set in, and German national sentiment was 
solidly inimical to further payment of reparations. In 1931, 
the creditors of Germany felt obliged to grant her a temporary 
moratorium, and in 1932, through an international Red ucing 
conference at Lausanne, they finally expressed their German 
willingness to fix the remaining German indemnity at tfonsto" 
the modest figure of 700 million dollars if the United 700 Mil- 
States would agree to a corresponding slashing of the Uon ’ 1932 
inter-allied debts. The United States would not agree, but in the 
almost universal industrial paralysis of the time the Allies actu- 
ally ceased paying anything to the United States collapse 
or receiving anything from Germany. Practically, ofRep- 
though not legally, both reparations and inter-allied ^^Inter- 
debts were thus wiped off the slate of international Allied 
accounting, but only after they had grievously im- Debts 
paired the economic and political stability of the chief nations 
of the world during the thirteen years following the Peace of 
Paris. 

Complicating the situation during those thirteen years was the 
continuing heavy expenditure of most governments not only on 
industrial and agricultural reconstruction but also on armaments. 
Instability and uncertainty in national finance combined with 
fierce and distrustful nationalism to foster governmental fear 
and popular alarm in respect of foreign nations and hence to 
•sustain and even intensify the international rivalry in armaments. 
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Naval rivalry was accentuated between the United States and 
Heavy Japan, between the United States and Great Britain, 

Ezpendi- anc [ likewise between France and Italy. Moreover, 

Anna- 1 big armies were maintained by France and Italy, 

mente an( i relatively big ones were built up by the newly 

created or unified states of central and eastern Europe — Poland, 

Czechoslovakia, Rumania, Yugoslavia, etc. Even in Germany, 
where, in accordance with the treaty of Versailles, the regular 
army was greatly restricted, a rapidly growing number of men 
received military training in national militia or in semi-private 
org aniz ations. All this cost money— more and more money. 
And the cost, in turn, contributed still more to economic in- 
stability within nations as well as to ill-feeling among nations. 
It was all a vicious circle. 

Certain social consequences of the general economic develop- 
ments of the post-war decade should be remarked. The tradi- 
tional titled aristocracy, as a class, suffered serious 
!oda P i ean losses and set-backs. Throughout eastern Europe, 
Classes they were shorn of much of their landed wealth and 
War° S Era: political influence. In Russia they were dispossessed 
Landed altogether of their property and either put to death 
^y toc ' or driven into more or less penurious exile. In Ger- 
many and Austria they were stripped of special 
privileges and largely supplanted in public office by com- 
moners. In Rumania, Poland, and other states of east-central 
Europe, they bowed to the threat of popular revolution and 
acquiesced in a series of land-reforms which transferred large 
portions of their ancestral estates into peasant proprietor- 
ships. 

The peasantry, speaking generally, profited — at any rate tem- 
porarily. The war increased the demand for farm products, and 
the economic instability succeeding the war proved 
artry l ess disturbing to agriculture than to manufacturing. 

In particular, the depreciated currency of most Euro- 
pean countries enabled peasants to pay off mortgages on their 
holdings at the very time when in several countries new land 
legislation was enabling them to add to their holdings. For some 
years after the war it seemed as though the greater part of 
continental Europe was undergoing a social transformation in 
the direction of peasant proprietorship of land and as though the 
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newly emancipated fanners, by means of cooperative enterprise, 
would make significant contributions to the stability and con- 
servatism of European society and perhaps in the long run to the 
orderly economic reconstruction of the world. It was frequently 
remarked that national recovery and reconstruction proceeded 
faster in France, with her relatively large class of peasant pro- 
prietors, than in an overwhelmingly industrialized country such 
as England. Yet there were many gradations in European 
“peasantry.” Some peasants were mere agricultural laborers 
without land of their own and utterly dependent on a highly dis- 
organized and uncertain labor market. Others had holdings too 
small to be of profit to themselves under the most auspicious 
circumstances. Those who were the best off were handicapped 
by increasing burdens of taxation, direct or indirect, and by 
decreasing stability in finance, trade, and industry. At most, 
peasant profits were relative rather than absolute. 

Among the middle classes — or bourgeoisie — a distinction must 
be made. A group of financiers and investors, together with 
captains of certain key industries — collectively the 
haute bourgeoisie — amassed handsome personal for- 
tunes, in part from war-time “profiteering” and in 
part from post-war speculation. On the other hand, the lower 
middle class — professional men and salaried employes and many 
shopkeepers — suffered greatly from the general economic in- 
stability and especially, just after the war, from depreciated 
currency and resulting inflation. In Germany, inflation reached 
such an extreme in 1923 as to render valueless the bonds which 
had been issued during the war and which were held principally 
by the middle class. In France, inflation was not quite so drastic 
in effect, but it sufficed by 1926 to reduce by four-fifths the prin- 
cipal and income of domestic stocks and bonds. And Russia’s 
repudiation of all her foreign indebtedness added to the diffi- 
culties. Altogether, throughout the greater part of continental 
Europe, the lower middle class saw its savings wiped out and 
its pensions and insurance reduced to zero. It was but natural 
that the economic instability of this class should promote its 
political instability and tend to make the class as a whole im- 
patient with democratic government and receptive to dictator- 
ship. 

Post-war developments were beneficial to some of the indus- 
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trial proletariat and injurious to others. In Russia the entire 
Industrial class was peculiarly favored by the Communist revo- 
Prole- lution; the revolution was essentially theirs, and its 
teriat major efforts were directed in their behalf. In Ger- 
many, at least for a time, the artificial stimulation of industrial 
enterprise by reparation payment and inflation assured full em- 
ployment to urban workers, while Socialist participation in the 
country’s republican government guarantied the maintenance of 
favorable labor-legislation. In France and Belgium, too, the re- 
building of devastated areas provided gainful employment for 
workingmen. On the other hand, the unsettled conditions in 
commerce and manufacturing reacted unfavorably upon work- 
ingmen almost everywhere. Feverish activity quickly alter- 
nated with depression and unemployment, and increase of wages 
hardly kept pace with increase in the cost of living. In Austria, 
the peace treaties deprived industrialized Vienna of usual mar- 
kets, with terrible economic consequences to proletariat as well 
as to bourgeoisie. In Italy, proletarian distress was evidenced 
immediately after the war by an epidemic of strikes and a con- 
tagion of Communist agitation. In Great Britain, an army of 
unemployed men, aggregating two million in 1921, was being 
supported by government doles and public taxation. 

Economic instability, with its fateful effects on the traditional 
Economic Masses of Europe, made for political instability, 

and Social The democratic governments which had been strength- 
Instabil- ened or newly established in 19x9-1920, when relief 
from the bloodletting of the World War brought on a 
brief reign of emotional optimism, encountered a rising tide of 
criticism and popular disfavor as the stem realities of economic 
reconstruction gave rise to a new emotion of pessimism and 
despairing revolt. 

Iff the circumstances, Marxian Socialism appeared to numer- 
ous Europeans to promise the most practical way of escape. It 
had been growing and spreading its influence before the war. It 
Spread of taken possession of Russia during the war. It now 
Maman had larger followings than ever before in Germany, 
ocx sm Austria, France, Italy, and Great Britain. It might 
soon, some hoped and others feared, replace everywhere merely 
democratic governments with socialist governments. Yet, Marx- 
ian Socialism after the World War was no lonsrer the single well- 
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knit international movement which it had been before the war. 
The war had rent it asunder. 

One large fraction of Socialists was now thoroughly committed 
to “reformist” tactics — emphasis on political democracy and 
the evolutionary character of social change, willingness to col- 
laborate with bourgeois reformers, and recognition 
of the special claims of national patriotism. The other 
large fraction was now quite devoted to “direct- Marxian 
action” (or syndicalist) tactics — revolutionary seizure “Reform^ 
of power by industrial workers, forceful socializa- ism” vs. 
tion of industry through a “proletarian dictatorship,” Actkm” 
uncompromising opposition to the bourgeoisie, and 
minimizing of political (though not necessarily cultural) na- 
tionalism. 1 The former comprised the “regular” majority parties 
of Social Democrats in most countries of central and western 
Europe. These had much to do with guiding the democratic 
revolutions of 1919-1920 and with operating the resultant govern- 
ments, and for mutual cooperation in forwarding their program 
of radical but hardly revolutionary social reform they recon- 
stituted the international organization — the “Second Interna- 
tional” — which the war had disrupted. 2 The “direct-action” 
Socialists, on the other hand, comprised the successfully revolu- 
tionary (Bolshevik or Communist) party in Russia and imitative 
minority parties which sprang up in other countries Social 
and took the title of Communist to distinguish them- 
selves from the “Social Democrats.” In 19x9 they com- 
formcd at Moscow a world organization of their own, munists 
in open rivalry with the “Second International,” and known 
therefore as the “Third (or Communist) International.” 

Between “Communists” and “Social Democrats” the cleav- 
age steadily widened. They would not and could not cooperate, 
and their rival efforts to capture the urban proletariat throughout 
central and western Europe were attended by mutual recrimina- 
tions. Communists accused Social Democrats of condoning the 
exploitation of the masses. Social Democrats accused Com- 
munists of sabotaging efforts at general amelioration. There was 
undoubtedly a marked drift after 1920, wherever economic in- 

1 On differences between right-wing “Reformists” and left-wing “Syndicalists” 
before the World War, see above, pp. 380-382. 

1 See above, p. 786. 
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stability was most pronounced, from Social Democracy to 
Communism, from acquiescence in the ordinary functioning of 
democratic government to demands for violent erection of dic- 
tatorship. 

Nevertheless, it was not Marxian Socialism, not even its Com- 
munist wing, which eventually profited, outside Russia, from the 
drift toward dictatorship. Rather, it was nationalism, which 
Eise of gathered together under its banners critics of democ- 
Nationai- racy, foes of Marxism, and victims of economic in- 
tatorships secur *ty and instability. How actually the advance 
of political democracy was halted and turned back by 
the development of nationalist dictatorships in central Europe, 
as well as of Communist dictatorship in Russia, we shall discuss 
in some detail in the following chapter. 





CHAPTER XXVI 


DEMOCRACIES AND DICTATORSHIPS 

UROPE, at the dose of the World War, 
seemed to be committed to political democ- 
racy. A decade afterwards, the greater 
part of Europe, and of the world at large, 
was reacting sharply against democracy. 

Democratic government, to be sure, still 
subsisted in a fringe of countries on the 
Atlantic seaboard — Great Britain and France, Scandinavia, 
Belgium, and the Netherlands. It was reasserting itself in Spain, 
and it was still flourishing in Switzerland and overseas in the 
United States and in the British Dominions. But most of central 
Europe, as well as eastern Europe, and much of the world out- 
side Europe had already repudiated democracy of the conven- 
tional nineteenth-century variety in favor of some novel kind 
of dictatorship. In Russia and the lands attached to her, the 
dictatorship was Communist. In Italy, Germany, and the lesser 
countries of central Europe, and likewise in Turkey, Persia, and 
Japan, the dictatorship was Fascist or Nationalist. However 
much these dictatorships might differ among themselves in 
name arid avowed object, they were uniformly antagonistic to 
the individualism and “liberalism” traditionally associated with 
political democracy. From Berlin and Rome eastward through 
Moscow and Angora to Tokio, political power in the 1930’s was 
in the hands of disciplined minority parties, scornful of parlia- 
mentary democracy, intolerant of popular dissent, and ruthless 
in enforcing the will of their respective “leaders.” 

In some quarters, the rapid rise and spread of dictatorship was 
interpreted as a temporary result of unprecedented economic 
crisis and social unrest following the World War, a result which 
would gradually pass with the inevitable return to “normalcy.” 
In other quarters it was interpreted as a “realistic” demand for 
the accomplishment of reforms which “romantic” democracy 
had proved itself utterly unable to achieve, and therefore as 

90s 
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ushering in a new and perduring kind of political action. With- 
out undertaking any defense of either interpretation, let us 
sketch the story of how the several major dictatorships of Europe 
came into existence and how they have functioned, together 
with an account of political developments in countries which 
have remained democratic. 

The first of the dictatorships in point of time, the one which 
has lasted the longest, gone farthest in socialist experimentation, 
and had the greatest external influence, is the Russian “dictator- 
ship of the proletariat.” To it we devote the first section of the 
present chapter. 

I. COMMUNIST DICTATORSHIP IN RUSSIA 

From March to November 1917, Russia was presided over, 
as we have elsewhere explained, 1 by a revolutionary “provisional 
government,” desirous of establishing political democracy as 
well as of prosecuting the World War, but quite unable to agree 
upon any effective program of internal social reform. Indeed, 
by November 1917 this provisional government was so divided 
in its counsels, so uncertain as to what it should or could do, and 
so devoid of any large popular support that it was at the mercy 
of a mere handful of resolute persons well organized and fear- 
lessly led. Which explains why it was then actually overthrown 
by the Bolshevik faction of Marxian Socialists. 2 

Marxian Socialists comprised an almost infinitesimal part of 
the vast Russian population, and of that part the 
Leaders^ Bolshevik faction was hardly a half. 3 Yet what the 
Bolsheviks lacked in numbers they compensated for 
in leadership, in concentration, in definiteness of purpose, and 
in tactical resourcefulness. 

The outstanding leader of the Bolsheviks was Vladimir Uly- 
anov (1870-1924), popularly known by his pen-name of N. 

T a „;„ Lenin. He belonged to a middle-class family, his 
father having been a schoolmaster and his mother 
the daughter of a physician; and, after studying law at the 
University of Kazan, he was admitted to the bar. While he was 
at the university, however, he had become an ardent disciple 

1 See above, pp. 821-824. * See above, pp. 827-829. 

* On the two factions of Marxian Socialists in Russia before 19x7— the Bolsheviks 

and the Mensheviks — and on the rival “Social Revolutionaries,” see above, p. 654. 
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of Karl Marx — a discipleship in which he was confirmed by the 
execution of his older brother for complicity in a plot against 
the Tsar Alexander III (1891). In 1894, the year of the accession 
of the Tsar Nicholas II, young Ulyanov — or Lenin — undertook 
Marxian propaganda in St. Petersburg, for which he was im- 
prisoned and then exiled for three years to Siberia. This exile 
he utilized to write a book on Russian capitalism, which subse- 
quently attracted considerable attention in Socialist circles. 
From 1900 to 1917 Lenin made his headquarters in Switzerland, 
with the exception of the two years (1905-1907) when revo- 
lutionary disturbances in Russia invited and enabled him to 
return home. Wherever he was, he directed a tireless agitation 
in behalf of Marxian Socialism and (after 1903) of its Bolshevik 
wing, editing a newspaper (the Iskra, or “Spark”), inditing 
programs and pamphlets, producing learned tomes, and ever 
cementing the organization and increasing the activity of his 
group. Lenin was undersized, with a wide forehead and piercing 
eyes. He had great driving force, and, with an iron will and 
a fanaticism about the ends he sought, he combined a keen sense 
of political expediency. It was this organizing and compelling 
genius who returned finally to Russia in April 1917 and who, 
by converting the St. Petersburg “soviet of workers and soldiers” 
to his views, managed to precipitate the revolution of November 
1917 and to inaugurate a dictatorship of his own. 

Lenin had several capable lieutenants, of whom three merit 
special mention. Levi Bronstein (or Leon Trotsky as he called 
himself) was a flaming person, both oratorical and Trotsky 
clever, who came of a middle-class Jewish family 
and was educated at the University of Odessa. Arrested as a 
revolutionary and exiled to Siberia, he had escaped to western 
Europe in 1902, making the acquaintance of Lenin and col- 
laborating on Iskra, though then sympathizing more with the 
program of the Menshevik Socialists than with that of the 
Bolsheviks. Trotsky returned to Russia in 1905 and took an 
active part in the St. Petersburg soviet of that period. Then, 
after a second arrest and exile to Siberia, he escaped again and 
led a roving existence in Vienna, Constantinople, Zurich, and 
Paris. From Paris he was expelled for pacifist agitation in 1916, 
and from New York, where he briefly found refuge, he sailed 
in March 19x7 for Russia, arriving at St. Petersburg shortly 
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after Lenin. Here, during the ensuing summer, he definitely cast 
his lot with the Bolsheviks and played a r 61 e hardly second to 
Lenin’s in preparing the way for the November revolution. 

Joseph Stalin, the son of a Georgian peasant shoemaker in 
the Caucasus, was no such theorist or intellectual as the middle- 
Staiin class Trotsky or Lenin, but he was a remarkably 
sturdy and persistent propagandist of the latter’s 
doctrines. Dismissed from an Orthodox seminary in 1896, when 
he was seventeen years of age, for “unreliability and lack of 
religious vocation,” he joined the extremist Socialist group, and 
thenceforth until 1917 he waged implacable warfare with the 
Tsarist regime, suffering frequent arrests, imprisonments, and 
Siberian exiles, but never seeking escape abroad and always 
fomenting Bolshevik agitation within Russia. That Russian 
laborers were minded to give ear to Lenin and Trotsky on their 
return home in 19x7 was owing in no slight degree to the work 
which Stalin had done during their absence. 

For this work, Stalin must share the credit, or debit, with 
Michael Kalinin, a peasant of the Tver province (in west-central 
Russia), who, like so many of his class, was brought 
up, poor and uneducated, to divide his time between 
labor on his village-farm and labor in an urban factory and who 
acquired from association with factory operatives an enthu- 
siasm for Socialism which in turn he communicated to fellow 
peasants in the village. Kalinin, like Stalin, was frequently 
arrested and banished, but the more he suffered the more resolute 
he grew in revolutionary propaganda. He was expounding Bolshe- 
vik doctrines to workers, soldiers, and peasants at St. Peters- 
burg when the revolution of March 1917 occurred, and he was 
prominent among the same constituency in the ensuing Novem- 
ber revolution. 

Lenin’s party of professed Bolsheviks was small when he 
seized power in November 1917, but his program was calculated 
Bolshevik enlist widespread popular support. He proclaimed 
Program, that his dictatorship was a “dictatorship of the prole- 
1917-191 tariat,” including workers, peasants, and soldiers; 
and upon each of these numerous classes he proposed to confer 
immediate benefits. In behalf of the industrial workers, he 
decreed the confiscation of private factories and their transforma- 
tion into government institutions, with shop committees of 
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workers in control of production, purchase, and sale. In behalf 
of the peasants, he decreed the expropriation of landlords and 
the nationalization of the land, with peasant-communities in 
charge of its partition and use. In behalf of the war-weary sol- 
diers, he took Russia out of the World War and concluded with 
the Central Powers the treaty of Brest-Litovsk (March 19x8). 1 
He also issued, in November 1917, a “Declaration of the Rights 
of Peoples,” recognizing the principle of cultural nationalism 
and promising to accord to subject peoples in Russia the right of 
national self-determination, and simultaneously he named Stalin 
as Commissar of Nationalities. 

This revolutionary program obtained the enthusiastic alle- 
giance of numerous soviets which had been set up all over Russia 
during 1917, and it was through a federation of these soviets 
that Lenin and his dictatorial Council of Commissars extended 
Bolshevik influence and sway beyond St. Petersburg and Moscow 
to the country at large. At first there was a good deal of opposi- 
tion, not merely from habitual supporters of the Tsardom — 
bureaucrats, army officers, nobles, and Orthodox clergymen — 
but also from many Constitutional Democrats (“ Cadets”) among 
the bourgeoisie and from the radical parties of Social Revolu- 
tionaries and Menshevik Socialists. Indeed, the anti-Bolshevik 
Social Revolutionaries obtained a majority of seats in the Con- 
stituent Assembly which had been authorized by the provisional 
government of 1917 (prior to Lenin’s seizure of power), 2 and 
which met at Moscow in January 19x8. The Bolshevik jjissolu- 
central government, however, denounced the demo- tionof 
cratically elected Assembly as an agency of “ reaction,” 
and Bolshevik soldiers promptly broke it up, while Assembly, 
Bolshevik soviets throughout the country, represent- 1918 
ing at the time only a minority of the population, albeit a de- 
termined minority, terrorized the majority. 

The Bolsheviks were resolved to achieve a thorough social 
revolution, and against “reaction” of any sort they struck hard. 
“Direct action” was employed against recalcitrant nobles and 
capitalists and against army officers and bureaucrats of the old 
regime; such as could not flee were put to death. Energetic 
measures were taken, in accordance with a decree of January 1918, 

1 See above, p. 829, and the map on p. 830. 

2 See above, p. 823. 
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to disestablish the Orthodox Church in Russia and to silence all 
Christian clergymen. In July 1918 the Tsar Nicholas II, his 
Execution wife, and children, who had been held under guard at 
of Tsar, Ekaterinburg (near the Urals), were slaughtered by 

1918 order of the local soviet. And against all dissident 

political groups, even that of the Menshevik Socialists, Bolshevik 
soviets and soldiers and revolutionary tribunals con- 
Terro rism ducted a veritable reign of terror. A considerable part 
of the opposition was won over, or at any rate was 
frightened into passivity, but thousands were killed and other 
thousands escaped death only by flight abroad. 

The terrorism was undoubtedly aggravated by the bitter 
hostility with which most of the outside world viewed the 
Bolshevik dictatorship in Russia. For several years after the 
revolution of November 1917, it was no less generally 
Concern feared in foreign countries than confidently hoped by 
Russian Bolsheviks that economic disorders arising 
from the World War and the Peace of Paris would lead sooner 
or later to social revolution and the triumph of Marxian Socialism 
in central Europe and even in France, England, and the United 
States; and such instinctive fear in foreign countries was con- 
firmed by the tales told by anti-Bolshevik emigres of the chaos 
and crime prevailing in Russia, and likewise by the pleas and 
plots for world revolution which were known to emanate from 
Moscow. In the circumstances, foreign governments naturally 
sought to intervene in Russia and overthrow its Communist 
government. 


ence, 

1918 


During and immediately after the negotiations which eventu- 
ated in the treaty of Brest-Litovsk (March 1918), the Germans 
G erman interfered most actively in Russia. Their purpose was 
Interfer- to strengthen their own military position and to pre- 
vent the spread of Communism in central Europe. 
They extracted from the Bolshevik government a for- 
mal promise not to countenance subversive propaganda in the 
Central Powers. They encouraged leaders of the “liberated ” 
border countries of Finland, Estonia, Latvia, Lithuania, Poland, 
and Ukrainia to set up anti-Bolshevik governments quite free of 
Russia and dependent on Germany. They gave financial and 
military aid to various Russian generals who opposed the Bolshe- 
vik dictatorship. Not until the final military collapse of the 
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Central Powers in November 1918 were the Russian Bolsheviks 
relieved of the menace of German intervention. 

But already the Allies were intervening. Statesmen and lead- 
ing citizens of France, Great Britain, Italy, Japan, and the 
United States were infuriated by the actions of the Bolshevik 
dictatorship in withdrawing from the war, in making AJlied 
a separate peace, in repudiating Russia’s foreign debts, interven- 
and in preaching a world-wide social revolution. tion > r 9 l8 ~ 
Allied intervention in Russia began in March 1918 1919 
as a war measure against Germany. Refusing to acknowledge 
the treaty of Brest-Litovsk, the Allies not only declined to recog- 
nize the Bolshevik government, which agreed to it, but also 
decreed and enforced a rigorous economic blockade against 
Russia. Moreover, they encouraged an army of Czechoslovaks 
(which had deserted from Austria earlier in the war and joined 
the Russians) to disregard the peace of Brest-Litovsk, to estab- 
lish a military base on the Volga River, and to defy the Bolshe- 
viks. Simultaneously, they landed “expeditionary forces” of 
their own at Murmansk, the single ice-free port of Russia on 
the Arctic Ocean, and at Vladivostok, in eastern Siberia. Pres- 
ently, they seized Odessa and other Russian ports on the Black 
Sea. 

Under protection of the Czechoslovaks and the Allied expedi- 
tions, various Russian generals of the old regime collected against 
the “red” armies of the Bolsheviks several “white” 
armies of the opposition and precipitated civil war Revolt*^ 
within Russia. Thus Allied intervention, beginning 
as a war measure against Germany, speedily assumed the char- 
acter of a domestic and foreign crusade of the forces of capital- 
ism (and perhaps democracy) against the forces of socialism (and 
revolutionary dictatorship). For a time, toward the dose of 
1918 and throughout 1919, it seemed as if Lenin’s govern- 
ment would be unable to overcome foreign intervention and 
domestic revolt. Allied troops, reenforced by Russian mal- 
contents, captured Archangel in the north, occupied the Cri- 
mean peninsula in the south, and overran the greater part of 
Siberia from the east. “White” forces, supplied with arms by 
the Allies, advanced still farther into Russia. From the west, 
General Yudenich led an army of anti-Bolshevik Russians and 
Estonians against St. Petersburg. From the south, General 
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Denikin 1 set out in the direction of Moscow. At Omsk, in 
western Siberia, members of the dissolved Constituent Assembly, 
with a motley following of Social Revolutionaries, Cadets, and 
some ultra-conservatives, set up an anti-Bolshevik government 
which claimed to be the legal successor to Kerensky’s “provi- 
sional gover nm ent” of 1917 and which was maintained by an 
army of Czechoslovaks and “white” Russians under the com- 
mand of Admiral Kolchak. 

Gradu all y, however, the Bolsheviks got the upper hand. They 
were favored by the personal ambition and rivalry of the oppos- 
Bolshevik “xg generals and by the chronic dissensions between 
Resist- such of their followers as advocated the establishment 
ance of a democratic republic and such as wanted a resto- 
ration of the Tsardom. There was no like uncertainty among the 
Bolsheviks as to what they expected to do, and with singleness 
of purpose they combined a fanaticism, a ruthlessness, and 
withal an adroitness of popular appeal and an. adeptness at 
military organization which were of inestimable advantage to 
them. Leon Trotsky, as Lenin’s Commissar of War, proved 
himself the man of the hour. He enflamed the masses of Russian 
peasants and workers with hatred of the “whites” as agents of 
“reaction,” intent upon blocking social reform and political 
progress in Russia, and though the “red” soldiers whom he 
rallied to the defense of the Bolshevik dictatorship were often 
ragged, unkempt, and poorly armed, they were much more 
numerous by the end of 1919, and far more enthusiastic, than 
their foes. 

The Bolsheviks were also favored by the fact that foreign gov- 
ernments, no matter how much they might detest Lenin’s Social- 
ist regime, were in no position at the close of the World War to 
conduct extensive military operations against the bulk of the 
Foreign inhabitants of the huge country of Russia. Germany 
Impo- certainly was impotent. France, which had most at 
texu ' e stake in the way of financial investments, was too war- 
weary and too occupied with penalizing Germany to undertake 

1 General Anton Denikin, perhaps the ablest of the anti-Bolshevik leaders, had 
cooperated with General Kornilov (the aspirant to a military dictatorship under 
Kerensky, see above, p. 828) and with General Alexeiev (the chief-of-staff of the 
Russian armies under Nicholas II) in the recruitment of a “White” army in south- 
ern Russia at the beginning of the Bolshevik dictatorship. After the death of Kor- 
nilov and Alexeiev in 1918, Denikin succeeded to the leadership of their forces. 
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forceful debt collection in Russia. Great Britain was restrained 
by a multiplicity of other imperial concerns and by the attitude 
of the rapidly growing Labor party at home. Japan was more 
interested in obtaining privileges in nearby China than in over- 
throwing a government in faraway European Russia. The 
United States, after repudiating the Peace of Paris and with- 
drawing from European counsels, 1 was not minded to participate 
in distant military adventures. 

The result was the withdrawal of Allied expeditionary forces, 
from northern Russia in the autumn of 1919, and from Siberia in 
the spring of 1920. Then, with the loss of active Allied support, 
the anti-Bolshevik rebellions in Russia collapsed or were sup- 
pressed. General Yudenich was driven out of the Baltic Failure of 
area, and the Estonians, who had supported him, were Domestic 
compelled to sign a treaty of peace with Bolshevik Revolt 
Russia in February 1920. Admiral Kolchak, deserted by the 
Czechoslovaks (who returned home via Vladivostok), had to 
surrender Omsk in November 1919, and in the following February 
he was captured and shot at Irkutsk. As for General Denikin, 
his early successes were followed by reverses, so that early in 
1920 he lost his military base at Rostov and fled to Constanti- 
nople. 

What the Allies thus failed to do directly, they still hoped to 
achieve indirectly. Particularly did the French seek to incite 
peoples on the Russian border to fight the Bolsheviks. In 1920 
they encouraged the desire of Poland for territorial Pn 1ig1i 
expansion eastward and egged her on to attack Russia. Effort and 
At the same time they enabled a Russian emigre, Baron Failure > 
Wrangel by name, to raise another “white” army and 
renew General Denikin’s attempt to invade southern Russia. 
They also prevailed upon nationalistic Ukrainians to take the 
field in alliance with Wrangel and the Poles. 

At first the Franco-Polish effort promised success, but in July 
1920 the “red” armies of Bolshevik Russia defeated the Poles 
and drove them back to the very gates of Warsaw. Here the 
Poles rallied and defeated the Russians, but they were no longer 
sanguine of ultimate victory. So Poland agreed to an armistice, 
and later, in March 1921 at Riga, concluded a peace treaty with 
Russia. Meanwhile, in the autumn of 1920, “red” armies over- 

1 See below, pp. 1018-1021. 
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whelmed the “white” forces in the Crimea and obliged the 
remnant and General Wrangel himself to follow General Denikin 
into exile at Constantinople, while other “red” armies, in con- 
junction with Bolshevik Ukrainians, put an end to armed opposi- 
tion at Kiev and to the “independence” of Ukrainia. 

By 1921 the authority of the Bolshevik government was not 

seriously disputed in Russia. Domestic opposition was 
Bolshevik . , 1 T 

Mastery suppressed and foreign intervention stopped. In 

of Russia, iq 22) moreover, Germany formally recognized the 
1921 Bolshevik dictatorship, and presently the Allies fol- 
lowed suit: Great Britain, France, and Italy in 1924; the 
United States ultimately in 1934. 

But if foreign countries failed to destroy Marxian Socialism 
in Russia, the Russian Bolsheviks failed equally to revolutionize 
the world at large. They continued to preach and to expect 
proletarian uprisings, in one country after another, against capi- 
talism and in favor of communism, and they went on fostering 
and guiding the international federation (the “Third Interna- 
Bolshevik ^onal”), which they, had formed at Moscow in 1919, of 
Failure the several Communist parties in Europe and over- 

outside seas. 1 Nevertheless, outside the confines of the former 

Russian Empire, only Hungary experienced an actual 
Bolshevik dictatorship, and then very briefly. 2 3 Communist 
minorities were vocal and active elsewhere, but the most threat- 
ening ones were circumvented and silenced, as we shall presently 
see in the case of Italy, by a “fascist” dictatorship. 

The principle of nationality was respected and even extolled 
by the Russian Bolsheviks. The Bolshevik government sanc- 
Territorial tioned the right of national self-determination, and 
Losses _ accordingly agreed, as we have already pointed out,® 
of Russia £ 0 a shrinkage of Russia’s territorial dominion. Fin- 
land, Estonia, Latvia, Lithuania, and Poland were recognized 
by a series of peace treaties in 1921-1922, as completely inde- 
pendent nations with non-Bolshevik governments of their own 


1 The Third (or Communist) International — sometimes cited by the abbrevia- 
tion of “Komintum”-- had its headquarters at Moscow and affiliated parties of 
left-wing Socialists in Russia, Germany, France, Spain, the United States, Japan, 
and many other countries. On the " First ” and “Second” Internationals of the 
Mandan Socialists, see above, pp. 378-379. 

2 On the Bolshevik dictatorship of B 61 a Kun in Hungary, see above, pp. 850-851. 

3 See above, pp. 869-870. 
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choosing. Bessarabia was suffered, with only formal protests 
from Russia, to unite with Rumania. “Spheres of influence” 
and special privileges which the Tsar’s govern- 
ment had obtained in Turkey, Persia, Afghanistan, tionof^" 
and China, were renounced. To cap the climax, Commu- 
the permanent constitution of Bolshevik Russia ^g sia . 
was based on a “Treaty of Union” concluded in Treaty of 
July 1923 by representatives of the major nationali- 
ties in what remained of the former Russian Empire. 

By this treaty, the “Russian Empire” was supplanted by a 
“Union of Soviet Socialist Republics,” comprising (at first) four: 
(1) the Russian (that is, Great Russian) Soviet Socialist Re- 
public, with its capital at Moscow; (2) the White Russian, with 
its capital at Minsk; (3) the Ukrainian (or Little Rus- ^ . of 
sian), with its capital at Kiev; and (4) the Transcau- Soviet 
casian, itself a confederation of Georgia, Armenia, and Socialist 
Azerbaijan, with its capital at Tiflis. Subsequently, pU 1CS 
three other Soviet Socialist Republics were organized within 
the “Union”: (5) the Turkoman, in 1924, covering southwestern 
Turkestan; (6) the Uzbek, also in 1924, embracing the former 
khanates of Khiva and Bokhara in southeastern Turkestan; and 
(7) Tajikistan, erected in 1929 on the borders of Afghanistan and 
China. Among these seven republics, great disparity of size and 
importance obtained: the Russian included 92 per cent of the 
area and 68 per cent of the population of the entire Union; the 
Ukrainian, with 20 per cent of the population, had only Federa _ 

2 per cent of the area ; and none of the others had more tk>n of 
than 2 per cent of the area or 4 per cent of the popula- Nationai- 
tion. Each nevertheless was recognized as a national 
state and encouraged to develop its distinctive language and na- 
tional culture. Not only were the “Russifying” policies of the for- 
mer Tsarist regime thus reversed in Europe, Turkestan, and the 
Caucasus, but cultural nationalism was actively fostered among 
minorities hitherto inarticulate. By 1926 the Great Russian 
state — the major member of the Soviet Union — was according 
various degrees of cultural autonomy to some twenty-five peoples 
within its extensive frontiers, for example to primitive Yakut 
and Mongol tribesmen in Siberia, to Tartars in eastern European 
Russia and in the Crimea, and to a German colony on the Volga. 

The Treaty of Union of 1923 also prescribed the form of gov- 
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eminent which should obtain both in the federal state and in its 
constituent parts. Nominally, the form of government was 
Union democratic. Everyone who had reached the age of 
Govern- eighteen and who either earned a livelihood by “pro- 
ment ductive work useful to society” or was enlisted in the 

country’s armed forces was permitted to vote for members of the 
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local soviet. Local soviets chose deputies to regional soviets, 
and these were represented in the Congresses of Soviets for the 
several federated states and also in the All-Union Congress of 
Soviets for the entire federation. The All-Union Congress, which 
in theory was the supreme governing body of Communist Russia, 
comprised about two thousand delegates thus indi- 
rectly chosen by the majority of the people. 1 The congress 
All-Union Congress, however, was too large and un- 
wieldly to exercise real power. Its actual functions were to 
assemble once in two years, to listen to reports, to ratify acts of 
government, and to elect a Central Executive Committee to 
which the cabinet — the Council of People’s Commissars — was 
nominally responsible. 

The government of the several states was modelled after that 
of the Union, with local and regional soviets, with state 
central Congress, Executive Committee, and Council. Gov em- 
Each state might enact laws concerning matters wi thin 
of local justice, health, and education, but the Union Union 
might annul any state legislation at variance with its own. 

In practice, the democratic features of Communist govern- 
ment, whether of the Union or of its federated states, were ob- 
scured and largely nullified. Certain categories of citizens were 
expressly disfranchised: ex-officials of the Tsarist gov- undemo- 
emment or of any counter-revolutionary government; cratic 
monks, nuns, and clergymen of any religious denom- of Soviet 
ination; all persons who hired labor for profit, who Govem- 
lived on an unearned income, or who engaged in ment 
private trade; and well-to-do peasants, or “kulaks.” 2 Moreover, 
for those who were enfranchised, the indirect and highly complex 
system of voting was so arranged as to discriminate against the 
peasant majority of the country and in favor of the working-class 
minority in the cities. And as final assurance that the “democ- 
racy” of Soviet Russia would be quite subordinate to its Bol- 
shevik “dictatorship” was the all-important political r61e of the 
Communist party. 

No political party other than the Communist might exist or 

1 In 1931, over 84 million were registered as voters out of an estimated total 
population of 160 million. About 6r million actually went to the polls. 

8 In 1931, the number of the expressly disfranchised was estimated at eight 
million. 
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function in Russia, and no person might belong to the Communist 
party unless he avowed an unquestioning faith in the principles 
of Marx and Lenin, promised strict obedience to the 
SstPwiy P art y discipline, and proved his sincerity and zeal dur- 
ing a probationary period. Manual workers and revo- 
lutionary soldiers were eligible for membership on six months’ 
probation and two recommendations from members of two years’ 
s tan ding; “poor” peasants and private handicraftsmen were 
eligible on a year’s probation and three recommendations from 
members of three years’ standing; and professional men, on two 
years’ probation and five recommendations from members of 
five years’ standing. All members had to be continuously “ac- 
tive” and “above reproach”; and a remarkable puritanism, as 
well as fanaticism, tended to characterize the party. Numerically 
the party was small. At first it was almost infinitesimal, and 
though it grew as success attended Lenin’s policies, it embraced 
as late as 1935 only two and three-quarter million persons, a 
sligh t, fraction of the whole Russian population. Of its member- 
ship, over two-thirds were urban workingmen. Peasants (still 
the vast majority of the nation) constituted less than a fifth of 
the Commu nis t party, and professional men less than a seventh. 

The organization of the Communist party resembled that of 
the Union. Party “cells,” in factories, offices, and villages, were 
represented in regional committees, which sent deputies to an 
All-Union Party Congress, which in turn elected a Central Com- 
mittee, with its supreme “political bureau” of nine members. 
This “political bureau ” proposed the major policies of Commu- 
nist Russia, and after securing their endorsement by the Party 
Congress it utilized the party machinery to ensure their adoption 
and enforcement by the government. Except in theory, slight 
distinction prevailed between the party and the government. 
All the People’s Commissars and three-fourths of the Congress 
of Soviets were members of the Communist party and hence 
bound to carry into effect the party’s decisions. 

The Communist party was the only organized group which 
could put up candidates for government office. It alone had the 
means of enforcing its will and of silencing opposition. It con- 
trolled the “red army.” It directed a drastic censorship of the 
press and of public meetings. It dominated an extraordinary 
tribunal for the su mm ary trial and execution of its opponents. 
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The Cheka, as this revolutionary tribunal was originally 
styled, was formally abolished in 1922. But the next year it was 
revived, under the initials OGPU, as a “third section 
of the police,” with a staff of 45,000 agents. Under QQp^ an<i 
either title, it might arbitrarily seize, imprison, exile, 
or sentence to death any persons suspected of “counter-revolu- 
tionary” (that is, anti-Communist) tendencies in politics or 
economics. “Shooting,” said one of the party leaders, “is the 
highest measure of social defense.” And year after year, not 
only during the period of uncertainty from 1918 to 1921 but also 
afterwards when the Communist regime seemed to be firmly 
established in Russia, thousands were imprisoned without any 
hearing and other thousands were shot without any public trial. 
Tsarist methods of repression were improved upon by the Com- 
munists. Persons too tepid in their devotion to the new dictator- 
ship as well as persons too heated in their opposition to it were 
mercilessly put to death. 

Within the Communist party and therefore within the Soviet 
government was a supreme dictator — the man who, through his 
personal influence and with the aid of revolutionary The 
tribunal, red army, censorship, and party discipline, p^ t0 ^ 
could actually rule as few despots in history have been Govern- 
able to rule. He had to have the wholehearted support ment 
of a compact group, such as the core of the Communist party pro- 
vided, but, once assured of this, he was in a position to make his 
will prevail, in a truly revolutionary manner, throughout the 
length and breadth of the huge Russian domain. 

First the dictator was Lenin, who held the two posts of Presi- 
dent of the Council of Commissars in the government and 
President of the Political Bureau in the party. By Len ^ lj 
1922, however, Lenin was suffering grievously from then 
overwork; he was partially paralyzed and beginning Stalin 
to lose the power of speech. Whereupon ensued a bitter rivalry 
for the succession between Trotsky, the Commissar of War in 
the government, and Stalin, the secretary of the Central Com- 
mittee of the party. Gradually the latter gained the support of 
the party, which meant the favor of the government, so that 
when Lenin died, in 1924, Stalin became the acknowledged dic- 
tator. Trotsky was immediately dismissed from the Commis- 
sariat of War; in 1927 he was expelled from the Communist 
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party; in 1928 he was banished to Turkestan; and in 1929, in 
danger of his life, he fled abroad and found refuge at Constan- 
tinople. Stalin did not directly preside over the government. 
He was content to remain as secretary of the Central Committee 
of the Co mm unist party and chief member of its Political 
Bureau, and from these party-posts to exercise his virtual dic- 
tatorship over the government. He retained his friend and fellow 
peasant, Kalinin, as titular President of the Soviet Union. In 
Lenin’s place as President of the Council of Commissars (or 
Prime Minister), Stalin put another of his personal friends, 
Alexis Rykov, and kept him there until a difference of opinion 
developed between them in 1930. Rykov was then deposed and 
succeeded by Molotov, an intimate of Stalin’s and his colleague 
on the Political Bureau of the Communist party. 

The central purpose of the Communist dictatorship, whether 
of Le nin or of Stalin, was to realize in Russia the material and 
Goal of economic millennium promised to the ‘ ‘ toiling masses ” 
C omm a- by Karl Marx. Capitalism would be destroyed. The 
PjstDic- profit-making motive would be removed. Russian 

0 p society, instead of comprising a minority of wealthy 
idlers and a majority of poverty-stricken workers, would consist 
of a single class, all of whose members would enjoy the fruits of 
their labor. Simultaneously, under social ownership and control, 
the latest and best machinery would be introduced into Russian 
factories and onto Russian farms, increasing their yield, raising 
the general standard of living, and endowing all the masses with 
ever multiplying material comforts. 

The first few years of the Communist dictatorship seemed to 
indicate not only that no such social millennium would eventuate 
Difficulties ^ ut t * iat the Russian people at large were actually in 
in _ a worse economic plight than they had been under the 
Reaching re ign 0 f capitalism and the Tsar. A part of the diffi- 
culty was obviously attributable to the fact that the 
Communists began their experiments at the very time when 
most of Europe, and Russia in particular, was reeling from the 
effects of the World War. Russia had suffered more from the 
war than any other country, and her agriculture, trade, and in- 
dustry were already in serious confusion before Lenin executed 
his coup d’etat. Then, too, we should remember that from 1918 
to 1920 Lenin and his lieutenants had to devote major energy to 
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fighting off foreign foes and putting down domestic revolts, and 
that this protracted twofold struggle aggravated the economic 
distress within Russia. But aside from the handicaps resulting 
directly from the war and its aftermath, the Russian Communists 
were confronted with almost insurmountable obstacles in the 
conditions and habits of Russian life. The masses of the popula- 
tion were illiterate, ignorant, and quite inexperienced in the 
technics required to give effect to the elaborate socializing pro- 
gram of the Communists. 

The Communist dictatorship decreed at the outset the con- 
fiscation of private property, the repudiation of debts (domestic 
and foreign), and the nationalization of land, large-scale indus- 
try, mines, banks and insurance companies, water transport, 
and the few railways formerly operated by private companies. 
It was one thing, however, to expropriate and expel noble land- 
lords and bourgeois capitalists, and quite another thing to pro- 
cure the competent proletarian bureaucracy and the needful 
public funds for maintaining and developing socialized industry, 
agriculture, and trade. The peasants were glad to get rid of 
landlords, but they were more anxious to appropriate Land and 
the confiscated lands for themselves than for the the Peas- 
statc. Actually the decree for nationalization of the antry 
land remained largely a paper measure. Only a very small por- 
tion of the land came under the direct control of the government; 
most of the land was parcelled out among the peasants as if it 
were their private property . 1 And the peasant-farmers gave little 
evidence of abandoning the profit motive of capitalism or of 
acting at the mere behest of governmental authorities at Moscow. 

Large industrial plants were socialized. But the workers in 
charge of them were more prone to engage in political discus- 
sion than in hard labor, and they were neglectful of Industry 
repairs to machinery. The government attempted and the 
to remedy the evil by employing technical experts, or ers 
even those who were known to be critical of Communism. For 
some time, nevertheless, the government was unable to main- 
tain industrial production at pre-war levels. Trade with the 
outside world was cut off. Trade within the country was par- 
alyzed. No adequate funds were available, either from internal 

1 In 1914 there had been sixteen million farms in Russia. In 1929 there were 
over twenty-live million. 
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Famine of 
1921-1922 


taxes or from foreign loans, to replace worn-out machinery in 
the factories or rolling stock on the railways. With the break- 
down of the railways, the diminishing production of farms and 
mills, and the rapidly swelling number of migratory persons, 
practically homeless and penniless, a scourge of fam- 
ine visited Russia in 1921-1922. The grain harvest 
of 1921 was only two-fifths of the harvest of 1913, 
and what there was of it could not be expeditiously distributed. 
The resulting conditions were frightful alike in city and country- 
side. Forty million persons suffered from malnutrition and five 
million starved to death. Millions more might have perished 
but for the arrival of relief expeditions, with food and money, from 
the United States, the Papacy, and several European nations. 
The famine in Communist Russia was the worst of modern times. 

In 1921, on the eve of the great famine and just when civil 
war and internal disturbances were ceasing, Lenin and his Com- 
munist colleagues proclaimed a “new economic policy,” essen- 
tially a compromise between socialism and capitalism. 
On one hand, socialization would be pressed in re- 
spect of big industry and public utilities. On the 
other hand, foreign as well as Russian engineers 
would be encouraged by liberal financial rewards to 
oversee and develop industrial production, private 
business would be tolerated on a small scale, and the 
peasants would be permitted to rent land, hire labor, and sell 
grain to private traders, whose position, in turn, would be con- 
siderably ameliorated. 

The New Economic Policy (or NEP, as it was styled) did 
not prevent the famine, but it undoubtedly contributed to 
the steady economic rehabilitation which characterized Russia 
Gradual a ^ ter ttie famine. The production of pig iron increased 
Economic from a paltry 115,000 tons in 1920 to 4 million tons 
in 1928, and in the same period the production of 
coal increased from xo million tons to 42 million and 
that of petroleum from 25 million barrels to 88 million. By 1928, 
Russia’s foreign trade, which had been negligible in 1920, was 
valued at 867 million dollars, about two-thirds of its value in 19x3. 1 


NEP: 
Tempo- 
rary Com- 
promise 
between 
Socialism 
and Cap- 
italism 


Improve- 
ment 


1 Russia's most valuable export in 19x3 had been grain; she exported none in 
1928. The country's total grain production in 1928 was 10 per cent less than 
what it had been in 1913. 
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Simultaneously, there was notable improvement in the lot of a 
considerable number of peasants, though “socialized agriculture” 
made comparatively little headway. By 1928 some million peas- 
ants were organized in “collectivist cooperatives,” and another 
million worked on “state farms.” Yet state and collective 
farms together furnished less than 2 per cent of the country’s 
grain production. That profits were accruing to Russian farmers 
was evidenced by the growing class of “kulaks,” or “rich 
peasants.” 1 

The NEP, in the minds of the Communist leaders, was only 
a temporary makeshift. They had no intention of establishing a 
peasant proprietorship in Russia or of favoring agriculture at 
the expense of industry. They had a predilection for mass pro- 
duction of goods and a fondness, almost a veneration, for the 
latest mechanical devices. Their fundamental ambition was to 
transform Russia from an economically “backward” Socialigtic 
and predominantly agricultural country into a “pro- “Planned 
gressive” and predominantly industrial country. Econ - 
This they would do by means of a “planned econ- ° my 
omy, ’ ’ a systematic collectivist development of basic industries and 
an equally systematic collectivist industrialization of agriculture. 

Accordingly, and in the light of their experience with the 
NEP, Stalin and his lieutenants worked out a “Five-Year 
Plan” and put it into effect from 1928 to 1933. The production 
of coal was increased from 42 million tons to 77 mil- 
lion; pig iron, from 4 million tons to 7 million; petro- year 
leum, from 88 million barrels to 150 million. 2 Besides, 
new blast furnaces, automobile and tractor plants, and machine- 
shops were erected, and the supply of electric power was almost 
tripled. In agriculture, efforts were made to extend the area of 
“state farms” and “collective farms” and to speed up their 
mechanization, so that they would produce a proportionately 
larger share of foodstuffs and thus discourage private farming. 


1 It was over the kulaks thaL Trotsky and Stalin quarrelled after the death of 
Lenin. Trotsky demanded an immediate “drive” against the kulaks and an inten- 
sive socialization of the land. Stalin, fearful of precipitating a class war among the 
peasants, contended that the kulaks should be tolerated for a time. 

* In 1928 the Soviet Union stood sixth among the nations of the world in coal 
production, sixth in pig-iron production, and third in petroleum production. In 
1933 it had advanced to fourth in coal production (after the United States, Great 
Britain, and Germany), third in pig-iron production (after the United States and 
France), and second in petroleum production (after the United States). 
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The execution of the Five-Year Plan, while achieving most of 
what was expected of it, especially in respect of industrialization, 
disclosed some defects and shortcomings. Incompetence of work- 
men and ineptness of managers and government officials led to 
much industrial waste. Relatively little was done to improve 
the transportation system, or to increase the production of 
light industries and ordinary consumers’ goods. Furthermore, 
the agricultural objects of the Five-Year Plan were not fully 
realized. Much progress was made, it is true, in socializing and 
mechanizing agriculture. More than 200,000 “collective farms” 
were or ganiz ed and over 800 million dollars were invested in 
farm machinery. On the other hand, much of the machinery was 
inexpertly used, many of the collective farms were inefficiently 
managed, and in some sections, particularly in Ukrainia and 
northern Caucasus, sabotage was practiced by kulaks and other 
independent peasants. The share of the country’s grain produc- 
tion which “socialized” farming furnished was raised much 
above the 2 per cent of 1928, but it fell considerably short of 
the 40 per cent contemplated by the Five-Year Plan. 

In 1933 a Second Five-Year Plan was launched. It proposed 
to triple the 1932 output of coal, iron, petroleum, electric power, 
Second aud tractors, to push forward the socialization of agri- 
Five-Year culture, and at the same time to put new emphasis on 
Pla “ the improvement of internal transportation and com- 
munication and on the manufacture of goods for popular con- 
sumption in the urban centres 1 and especially in the rural 
districts. To raise the standard of living and thereby to quicken 
both consumption and production was the central aim of the 
Second Plan. 

The progressive gains in socializing and mechanizing Russia 
under the “New Economic Policy” and the “Five-Year Plans” 
were immensely aided and fortified by attendant educational 


So cialis tic propagandist activities of the Communist dic- 
Education tatorship. Lenin and Stalin and their chief associates 
ag^da 0p ~ “ tlie Communist party understood perfectly well 
that unless the mass of workers and peasants were 
inspired with an enthusiastic, even fanatical, attachment to the 
new order, mere decrees of the Soviet government would be 


‘These were growing rapidly and being “modernized.” Moscow’s population 
increased from 2,000,00 o in 1917 to 3,660,000 in 1933. 
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without lasting effect. A socialistically trained citizenship was 
as necessary as economic planning. 

From the outset, the Communist dictatorship had banned any 
education or propaganda in Russia which might have purposes 
and ideals at variance with its own. Dissident political groups, 
not only the “Constitutional Democrats” among the guppress- 
bourgeoisie, but also the “Social Revolutionaries” and ing 
“Menshevik Socialists” among peasants and workers, Dissent 
were dissolved, and the dissemination of their ideas was pro- 
hibited and rigorously penalized. Within the Communist party 
there might be some freedom of discussion before a decision was 
taken, but none thereafter. Newspapers multiplied in Russia 
under the Soviet r6gime, but only orthodox Communist opinions 
might be expressed in them. Radios and cinemas spread rapidly, 
but they too might not be agencies of “reaction.” The univer- 
sities and learned societies of Tsarist times were retained and 
enlarged, but they were purged of scholars unsympathetic with 
Communism and newly staffed with persons willing to interpret 
their subjects according to Marxian principles. Museums and 
art galleries and theatres were kept open and added to, and the 
common people were encouraged to attend them; so as not to 
cripple them, they were permitted to retain many of their former 
officials and actors but these were scrupulously watched for any 
overt hostility to the new order. Individuals who had been 
wealthy or of high professional standing or had had some con- 
nection with the Tsar’s government were naturally suspect and 
were constantly spied upon by the Cheka or OGPU; they had 
to be very circumspect. 

'Fhe Communist dictatorship was particularly determined to 
counteract religious influence. The Communist leaders, being 
Marxian in philosophy and therefore dogmatically materialist, 
were not merely indifferent but actively antagonistic to all 
supernatural religion. To them, historic Christianity Repress _ 
of every form, whether Orthodox, Catholic, or Protes- ing Chris- 
tant, was superstitious and worse: it was an instru- Uamt7 
ment of reaction, an opiate of the people, a means of obscuring 
the realities of this world in a dream of another world. The 
masses could not safely be suffered to divide their allegiance 
between the materialism sponsored by Communists and the 
spiritualism preached by clergymen. Furthermore, the Com- 
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munist leaders were specially fearful of the reactionary influence 
of the Orthodox Church. It had been intimately associated 
with Russian history, with the life of the Russian people, and 
with the government of the Tsars. It could hardly be expected 
to countenance such a break with history or such a revolution 
in social life as the Communists demanded, and unless it was 
deprived of its wealth and prestige and of its traditional educa- 
tional control it might undermine and ultimately destroy the 
Soviet government. 

As early as January 1918 the Communist dictatorship decreed 
the separation of church and state in Russia, the confiscation of 
all church property, and the suppression of all church schools. 
Clergymen were disfranchised, and during the ensuing years, as 
the dictator ship strengthened its hold on the country, the Ortho- 
dox Church and all the other Christian bodies — and Judaism 
and Tsla.m likewise — were reduced to the status of barely toler- 
ated private cults. Many clergymen were exiled or put to death. 
Many church edifices were transformed into national museums 
or into recreational centres for workingmen. Public teaching of 
Decree of re ^ on an< ^ public solicitation of funds for religion 
1939 coa- were alike forbidden. In 1929 the regulations of the 
RelTon Soviet government in respect of religion were revised 
and codified in a comprehensive decree, according to 
which “groups of believers” were empowered to contract with 
the government for the use of church buildings for exclusive 
purposes of worship, but they were estopped from any other 
collective or individual religious activity, and clergymen were 
severely restricted in training and movement. 

The government, while curbing Christian propaganda, and to 
a lesser extent the Jewish and Moslem religions, gave free rein 
and active encouragement to atheistic propaganda. A militant 
Encour- “Society of the Godless” arose and throve, establish- 
ing permanent exhibitions of anti-religious paintings 

eism and cartoons, holding frequent demonstrations against 
religious observances, and conducting a systematic campaign of 
vituperation against priests and of jeering at religious rites and 
beliefs. To the younger generation of the Russian masses, the 
so-called “anti-religious front” of the Communist party and the 
Society of the Godless mainly addressed themselves, and with 
much success. The older generation were less affected; many of 
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them persevered in their habitual Christian worship. But with 
the younger generation cut off from Christian religious instruc- 
tion and .simultaneously exposed to the unrestrained counter- 
propaganda of atheism, the Communist dictatorship had reason 
for being optimistic about the outcome. It would be miraculous 
if in the long run historic religion could impede the fulfillment 
of the Soviet program, and the only miracles in which the 
Communists put much stock were those of modern technology. 

Communism was a kind of religion itself. It was not purely 
an economic program or a set of political principles. It had a 
dogmatic philosophy. It promised a millennium — one, commu- 
to be sure, that was material and secular, but one that nism as 
was as emotionally attractive as it was problematical. Religl0n 
And it inspired its devotees with a faith and an ardor transcend- 
ing ordinary human experience. Not since the Jacobinism of the 
French Revolution had there been such an all-compelling non- 
supematural religion as was this Russian Communism of the 
twentieth century. Like the French Jacobins, the Russian Com- 
munists evinced the faith within them by a wealth of symbolism 
and a fever of missionary zeal. They paraded red flags, sang 
proletarian anthems, addressed one another as comrade, and 
raised Marx and Lenin to the stature of divinities. The great 
city of St. Petersburg, which had been patriotically rechristened 
during the World War as Petrograd, was now renamed Leningrad. 
In the central “Red Square” of the capital city of Moscow was 
enshrined in 1924 the embalmed body of Lenin as a perpetual 
object of public worship. In thousands of workmen’s tenements 
and in thousands of peasants’ cottages, lithographs of Lenin and 
Marx were hung, like icons, in the midst of customary candles. 
The religion of Communism was formal, but it was also very 
serious and sincere, and, as we have said, very intolerant. 

If Communism was a substitute for other religion, its “ church” 
was the Communist party. The party was indeed the organized 
and eager preacher of the new dispensation through- 
out Russia. For its importance lay not only in its ganda of 
control of the Soviet government and its direction of 
public policies but also in its missionary labors among 
the masses, getting them to accept and to cooperate loyally in 
the achievement of Communist aims. To this end, the party 
strove especially to convert the youth of the land. It organized 
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as a feeder and auxiliary to itself a “Communist League of 
Youth” (the so-called “Komsomol”) for boys and girls between 
the ages of fourteen and twenty-three and secured a membership 
in it of four and a half milli on. For children between the ages 
of ten and sixteen the party created an association of “ Communist 
Pioneers,” and it enrolled still younger children (those from 
eight to ten) in still another association (the “Octiabrist”). 

For the conversion of the rising generation to Communism, as 
well as for the assurance of needful literacy to the whole nation, 
the Communist party and the Soviet government introduced 
Educating far-reaching educational reforms. Elementary schools 
the were rapidly multiplied in town and country, always 

Masses m^er strict governmental control and always with 
teachers and textbooks of Communist sympathies. In 1931 the 
central government decreed that every child within the Soviet 
Union must attend a primary Communist school for at least 
four years, and in 1933 a supplementary decree lengthened the 
period of compulsory attendance to seven years. For the main- 
tenance and extension of such schools, ever heavier charges were 
made on the budgets of localities as well as on that of the state. 
By 1935 Soviet Russia was expending a great deal more on public 
education than the Tsarist regime had spent. One result was 
already manifest in 1935; the Russian masses were becoming 
literate. But a second result was almost equally obvious; con- 
version of Russian masses to Communism was proceeding apace. 

Another agency of Communist propaganda, as well as of 
national defense, was the Red Army. This had originally been 
recruited by Trotsky and had been greatly enlarged 
by him during the trying days of 19x8-1920. After 
the overthrow of the “white armies” and the failure 
of foreign intervention, the Red Army had .been largely de- 
mobilized, and Trotsky’s scheme for a well-organized profes- 
sional army, with a territorial militia, was not immediately 
realized because of shortage of funds. Under Trotsky’s suc- 
cessor, however, a decree of 1925 provided for a permanent 
Red Army on the theoretical basis of compulsory military train- 
ing for all able-bodied men between the ages of nineteen and 

Note. The picture of Maxim Gorky, opposite, is by a French artist, Thtophile 
Alexandre Steinlen (i 859~ r 9 2 3). Gorky was one of the Russian intellectuals who 
espoused the cause of Communism. Concerning him, see above, p. 391. 
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forty. Practically, a selection was made from those liable to 
serve in the army, both in order to save expense and in order 
to assure a preponderance of confirmed Communists. By 1935 
the Red Army of Soviet Russia was larger than the army of pre- 
war Germany. About half of the rank-and-file and three-fourths 
of the officers were full-fledged members of the Communist 
party or of its affiliated “Communist League of Youth.” And 
the Soviet government’s expenditure on army and police sur- 
passed its expenditure on education. 

There can be no doubt that under the Communist dictatorship 
much was done to better the economic condition of the Russian 
masses, to make them literate, and to elevate their standard of 
living. There can also be no doubt that the Russian Experi- 
standard of living was still relatively low and that any mental 
advance of literacy or improvement of economic con- Russian^ 
dition was attended by most drastic restrictions on the Commu- 
freedom of individual intelligence, initiative, and per- msm 
sonality. The Communists promised that these qualities would 
come to the fore and be amply respected when economic and 
social equality was fully attained, but there was no little un- 
certainty outside Communist circles as to whether such equality 
would ever be attained. Disparities of station and of opportunity 
continued to exist in Soviet Russia between leaders and followers, 
between party comrades and ordinary citizens, between urban 
proletariat and rural peasantry, between “rich” peasants and 
extremely poor peasants, between the cunning and the stupid, 
the thrifty and the shiftless. Perhaps Russian Communism 
would eventually prove its worth and be widely copied through- 
out the world. Perhaps it would but serve to entrench another 
oligarchy in political and economic power. Time alone could 
register a verdict. 

Meanwhile, the Communist dictatorship of the Soviet Union 
clearly evinced its determination to strengthen Russia’s position 
as a national state and Great Power. National inter- Foreign 
ests were asserted and defended. National armaments Policy of 
were maintained and strengthened. The Union en- §£ioa 
tered into treaties of friendship and trade with most 
“bourgeois” countries and in 1934 joined the League of Nations. 


Noth. The picture opposite, “A Russian Peasant,” is from the painting by a 
Russian artist, Abram E. Arkhipov (1862-1933). 
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The Soviet Union looked askance at Japanese expansion in 
the Far East just as the old Russian Empire had done, and 
in manner reminiscent of the Tsar’s it safeguarded itself against 
possible German aggression by entering into an alliance with 
France. Russia under the Communists, as under the Tsars, 
was a huge country, firmly resolved to rank accordingly in the 
counsels of Europe and of the world. Its dictatorship was 
patriotic as well as socialistic. 


Liberal 
and Dem- 
ocratic 
Italy at 
Close of 
World 
War 


2. FASCIST DICTATORSHIP IN ITALY 

At the close of the World War, Italy seemed to be committed, 
in co mm on with all other nations of central and western Europe, 
to the perfecting of democratic and parliamentary institutions. 

Vittorio Orlando, the prime minister who presided 
over the country during the latter part of the war and 
participated in the peace negotiations at Paris, 1 was a 
convinced liberal as well as patriot, and the adverse 
vote in the Italian parliament which brought about 
his resignation in July 1919 was occasioned by popular 
disappointment over his failure to obtain Allied sanction for the 
annexation of Fiume rather than by any marked disapproval of 
his domestic political policy. He was succeeded by Francesco 
Nitti, another liberal, under whose auspices the already demo- 
cratic franchise was supplemented in September 1919 by a 
scheme of proportional representation. 2 

In fact, however, Italy was sorely beset with post-war diffi- 
culties, more so than any of the other Allies (except Russia). 
Economic conditions were especially bad. The country was 
Economic relatively poor, its industry and trade were disorgan- 
Difficui- ized, its agriculture was stagnant, and in the cities 
065 unemployment was rife. Public indebtedness had been 
vastly increased by the war, and post-war budgets showed ever 
bigger deficits. Still worse, currency inflation set in, producing 
a sharp rise of prices and a chaotic upset of values. 

Such conditions promoted popular unrest and invited a re- 
surgence of the radical and revolutionary movements which had 
troubled Italy during the first decade of the twentieth century 
but which had temporarily ebbed during the war. Chief among 
these was Marxian Socialism, with its left wing of Revolutionary 

1 See above, pp. 832, 856-857. * Sec above, p. 8pi . 
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Syndicalism. It was newly inspirited and rendered more extreme 
by the apparent success of Lenin and his “dictator- Resur 
ship of the proletariat” in Russia; and the plight of gence of 
urban workingmen in Italy, particularly in the north, 
afforded to its apostles a favorable seed-ground for 
their propaganda. Italian Socialists, in the general election of 
November 1919, secured 156 seats in the Chamber of Deputies 
(out of a total of 574), and, while they demonstrated in the 
Chamber against the existing government, they took “direct 
action” outside parliament against the existing economic and 
social order. They conducted one strike after another. They 
committed sabotage. In some instances they forcefully appro- 
priated industrial plants and attempted to operate them. 

Another movement, less revolutionary in purpose but hardly 
less troublesome to the government, gathered headway at the 
same time. This was the rise of a Catholic political R . ge 
party, the so-called Popular party, ably led by a mil- Catholic 
itant Sicilian priest, Luigi Sturzo, and supported by P°P, ular 
Catholic intellectuals who were anxious to counteract 
the traditional hostility of the Liberal regime to the church and 
by Catholic peasants and laborers who were sympathetic with 
the party’s program of democratic social reform, especially 
with its project of distributing large landed estates among 
peasant proprietors. In the general election of November 
1919, the Popular party secured 101 seats in the Chamber 
of Deputies. 

Against the Socialists on one side and the Popularists on the 
other, both with fairly well-defined purposes, the middle-class 
Liberal majority in the Italian parliament could present no 
united front and pursue no coherent policy. Some i m p 0 t e nt 
were becoming more and more nationalist ; others were Liberal 
becoming more and more kindly disposed toward mod- Muustries 
crate socialism; and the factionalism which had characterized 
Liberal groups in Italy before the war reappeared in an acute 
form just at the time when unity and firmness were most needed. 
Nitti was too tolerant of Socialist propaganda and violence to 
please the property-holding Liberals and too yielding Nitti 
on the question of Fiume to satisfy the nationalists 
among them. bn June 1920 the veteran politician Giolitti pre- 
vailed upon the Liberal majority to put Nitti out of office and 
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to allow himself to form his fourth ministry. 1 Giolitti was an 
... old man, however, and either unable or unwilling to 
GioLtti p ress for any real social reform or to employ armed 
force against lawlessness and disorder. Internal troubles reached 
a zenith in the winter of 1920-1921. While Communists kid- 
napped capitalists, set up “revolutionary tribunals,” and armed 
themselves as “red guards,” while strikes paralyzed the metal 
industries, the railways, and even agriculture, the government 
remained irresolute and supine. 

In April 1921 Giolitti dissolved parliament and appealed to 
the country. The ensuing elections only emphasized the radical 
differences of purpose and method among Italians. The Socialist 
representation in the Chamber was cut from 156 to 122, but 
alongside the Socialists appeared a new and definitely Com- 
munist party with 16 representatives. The Popularists increased 
their representation to 107, but a new nationalist group, the 
Fascist, obtained 35 seats. Liberals of all shades were now a 
minority in the Chamber, and still a quarrelsome minority. In 
June 1921 Giolitti resigned and was succeeded by Bonomi, a 
well-intentioned but colorless politician, with a coalition of Lib- 
Bonomi era ^ s an< ^ Popularists. Bonomi, in turn, was succeeded 
and in February 1922 by another Liberal, Luigi Facta, 
Facta honest but mediocre and aged. Between assaults of 
Communists from one quarter and assaults of Fascists from 
another, and in the midst of deep-seated dislike between Lib- 
erals and Popularists, the governments of Bonomi and Facta 
were reduced to impotence. Some revolution was clearly im- 
pending in Italy. Would it be Communist or Fascist? 

The Fascists had abler leadership and larger popular follow- 
ing than the Communists. The latter were becoming too extreme 
even for the majority of Socialists, and they had no 
Fascism** l ea< iers of outstanding ability or determination. The 
former, on the other hand, appeared to a rapidly 
growing number of Italians as the one firm bulwark against 
national disintegration and social chaos, and in Mussolini they 
possessed a leader both resourceful and resolute. 

Benito Mussolini (bom in 188-3) had been identified during 
most of his life with left-wing Marxian Socialism. His father, a 
blacks m ith, had been a vehement revolutionary and anti-Catholic 
1 On Giolitti and his earlier ministries, see above, pp. 574-575, 579, 580. 
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before him, and he himself had joined the Socialist party in his 
late teens while he was studying in a normal school. Ml1ggn lini 
For a time he lived in Switzerland, taking courses at 
the universities of Lausanne and Geneva, engaging in Socialist 
journalism, and org a nizi n g Socialist trade unions. Expelled 
from one canton after another and eventually from the Swiss 
Confederation, he was patriotic enough to return to Italy for 
required military training, but his subsequent participation in 
Socialist agitation cost him an imprisonment in 1908. Shortly 
afterwards, he betook himself to Trent (then in Austria), where 
he edited a newspaper in behalf both of revolutionary Socialism 
and of Italian irredentism, until the Austrian government sup- 
pressed the paper and expelled the editor. Returning to Italy 
once more, Mussolini espoused revolutionary syndicalism in a 
newspaper which he founded at Forli, denouncing parliamentary 
government, calling for “direct action,” and lauding Sorel’s 
advocacy of violence and Nietzsche’s plea for the “superman.” 1 
For opposing the Tripolitan War of 1911-1912, he was arrested 
and imprisoned for five months. This made him a hero in Social- 
ist circles all over Italy, and at the end of 1912 he became editor 
of Avanli, the official organ of the Italian Socialist party. 

Mussolini’s break with the Socialist party began over the 
question of participation in the World War. The majority of the 
party loaders were quite hostile to participation, while Mussolini 
was ardently favorable. He argued that Italy was a “proletarian 
nation,” committed by the doctrine of class-conflict HisBreak 
to war against the “capitalist nation” of Austria- with. 
Hungary, and that the surest way of converting the Maman^ 
Italian masses to Socialism was to identify the Social- 
ist party with a national cause. Forced out of the editorship of 
the Avanli, he established at Milan a “National Socialist” journal 
of his own, the Popolo d’llalia, through whose pages he conducted 
a strenuous campaign first for Italy’s participation in the war and 
then for working-class cooperation in winning the war. In 1915 
he joined the army and served in the trenches as private and 
corporal until seriously wounded in 1917. Then, back on his news- 
paper, he zealously combated pacifism and defeatism, and com- 
menced to inveigh against the “menace” of Russian Bolshevism. 

Gradually the personal following of Mussolini swelled. At 

1 On Sorcl, see above, p. 382, and on Nietzsche, see above, pp. 366-368. 
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first it embraced only a small minority of Socialist workingmen, 
gjg but, with the termination of the war and the demobi- 

Personal lization of the Italian army, it gained the adherence of 
Following a j ar g e num ber of ex-soldiers and youthful intellec- 
tuals, and then, when the existing government seemed unable to 
cope with economic unrest and Communist violence or to satisfy 
popular demands for the annexation of Fiume, it enlisted the 
support of numerous property-holders and patriots. Just as 
the older generation of extreme nationalists applauded D’Annun- 
zio’s forceful seizure of Fiume, 1 so the younger generation of 
World War veterans — and a large fraction of the bourgeoisie — 
gave willing ear to Mussolini’s plea for transforming Italy from 
a “liberal” to a “fascist” state. 

The words “Fascist” and “Fascism” were derived from the 
“fasdo” (or “club”) which Mussolini organized among his fol- 
lowers at Milan in March 19x9 for the general purpose of prop- 
gig agating his brand of national socialism and for the 

Expand- specific purpose of fighting Marxian Communists and 
Socialists. During the next two years, a network of 
of “Fas- similar “clubs” (or “fasti”) was spread over the in- 
raste’ dustrial towns of Italy, and the members, under the 
inspiring and somewhat histrionic leadership of Mussolini, in- 
dulged in constant counter-violence against the strikes and other 
activities of the “reds.” In April 1921 some 35 Fascists (together 
with ro Nationalist disciples of D’Annunzio) were elected to 
the Chamber of Deputies, and in November of the same year 
the Fascist political party was definitively constituted with a 
graded hierarchy (headed, of course, by Mussolini), with a rigid 
discipline, and with a wealth of symbolism and ceremonial. 
As Garibaldi’s volunteers had worn red shirts, so Mussolini’s 
distinguished themselves with black shirts, and as the word 
Fascist suggested not only the “fasti” (or “clubs”) of modern 
Italy but also the “fasces” which officials of the ancient Roman 
Republic had borne, so Fascism was symbolized by a bundle 
of rods enclosing a battle axe, and Fascists saluted their chief- 
11 Duce (“The Leader”) — with the outstretched hand of the 
old Roman salute. Even a party anthem was adopted, the 
stirring student song of Giovinezza (“Youth”) which had been 
popular during the World War. 

1 See above, pp. 868-869. 
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With mounting enthusiasm (and violence) and with perfecting 
organization and resolution, the Fascist movement gathered 
momentum rapidly during 1921-1922. Simultaneously, the op- 
posing groups in Italy weakened. Facta, the prime Weaken _ 
minister, was elderly and irresolute. Giolitti, the ing Oppo- 
most famous of the Liberal leaders, was in his eighties ^onto 
and widely distrusted. The Socialist party lacked 
competent leadership and at its congress in 1922 it split on the 
question of cooperation with the Communists. The Communists 
were a sect, rather than a national party, and they too lacked 
resourceful leadership. The Popular (or Catholic) party, despite 
the frantic endeavors of its gifted chief, Sturzo, was also disin- 
tegrating: its left wing was too revolutionary to collaborate 
successfully with the Liberal government of the day; its right 
wing was drawn toward Fascism; and the Pope was becoming 
sceptical of the official participation of Catholics in Italian 
politics and distrustful of Sturzo. 

In October 1922 the Fascists held a congress at Naples. Forty 
thousand of them paraded the streets in military formation, and 
Mussolini, in a grandiloquent speech, declared that “what we 
have in view is the introduction into the Liberal State, which 
has fulfilled its functions, ... of all the forces of the new gen- 
eration which has emerged from the war and the victory.” 
“ hither the government will be given to us or we shall Fagc . gt 
march on Rome.” On October 27 Facta resigned from March on 
the premiership, and the Fascist “army” at Naples Rome, 
moved on Rome. The regular army stood aside, and 
King Victor Emmanuel III, without a government and with 
Fascist fighting men pouring into the capital, sent for Mussolini 
and asked him to form a ministry. 

Thus, at the end of October 1922, Mussolini became prime 
minister of Italy. From the terrified parliament he at once 
obtained a grant of dictatorial powers for a year, Mussolini, 
and then proceeded, on the one hand, to extend and Mae 
consolidate the Fascist organization throughout the m,ster 
country, and, on the other, to conduct and reform the public 
administration. With his harsh voice and short crisp sentences, 
with his Hashing black eyes and magnificent scowl, with his 
Napoleonic bearing, he mightily impressed the nation, as well 
as king and parliament; and his great energy and exacting at- 
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tention to details soon produced effects. Order was restored 
throughout the country. Strikes were suppressed and Socialist 
agitators punished. Economies were introduced into govern- 
ment. Administration was rendered less wasteful. Public works 
were undertaken and unemployment relieved. 

In November 1923, Mussolini persuaded parliament, despite 
opposition from Socialist and Popularist members and from some 
Liberals, to enact an essentially revolutionary electoral law. 
Fascist Thereby, in the future, the political party securing a 

Electoral plurality of votes in the general election would be 
Triumph en titled to two-thirds of the seats in the Chamber of 
Deputies, while the remaining third would be distributed among 
the other parties on a proportional basis. The first election under 
the new arrangement was held in April 1924. The Fascists, 
better organized than their rivals and freer to exercise compulsion, 
obtained four and a half million votes out of a total of seven and 
a half million and therefore appropriated two-thirds of the seats 
in the Chamber, leaving the combined Socialists, Popularists, and 
Liberals in a helpless minority. 

The kidnapping and murder of the Socialist leader, Giacomo 
Matteotti, by Fascists just after the assembling of the new Cham- 
ber temporarily filled many Italians with mingled fear and indig- 
nation, and for a time in 1924 the anti-Fasdst minority in the 
Chamber threatened to form a compact group and make some 
trouble for the Fascist government. Mussolini, however, dis- 
daimed any responsibility for the crime against Matteotti, and 
by strict censorship of the press and forceful police measures 
Disap- he managed to weather the storm. A reign of terror 
of Orga n- ensue d- Political opponents were imprisoned or in- 
ked op- timidated, and critics were silenced. Sturzo escaped 
position into exile, together with some Socialist leaders and a 
number of Liberals. Others, especially those most nationalis- 
tically inclined, espoused Fascism, and still others merely re- 
tired into private life and set a seal on their lips. By the end 
of 1924 Italy was definitely resigned to a dictatorship of Mussolini 
and the Fasdsts. 

By a series of enactments from 1925 to 1928 the Fasdst major- 
ity in parliament empowered the government to dismiss "dis- 
loyal” offidals, to dissolve all political parties except the Fascist, 
to abolish Freemasonry and all other secret societies, to set 
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up a tribunal of summary justice for the trial of political offen- 
ders, to confiscate the property of “ seditious ” persons, Establish- 
to suppress seditious newspapers, and to centralize 
the administration. Mussolini, as prime minister, Dictator- 
was authorized to initiate all legislation, and of- slli P 
fenses against his person were made direfully punishable. The 
local prefects, whose powers were strengthened, were to be 
directly responsible to him, and he would appoint governors 
(or podestas) of cities and villages. To cap the climax, the pop- 
ular election of members of parliament was transformed, by a 
law of 1928, into a mere plebiscite; henceforth, the electorate 
would simply vote yes or no on a list of candidates approved by 
the Fascist party. Political democracy, as previously practiced 
in Italy, was at an end, and all kinds of individual liberty were 
sharply abridged. 

Formally, the central Italian government continued to be 
“constitutional.” The King was still the nominal sovereign. 
The Parliament, composed of Senate and Chamber of Deputies, 
was still the legal law-making body; and to it was still responsible 
the ministry (or cabinet). Actually, however, the whole gov- 
ernment was dominated by the party organization of The 
the Fascists, just as the contemporary Soviet govern- Fascist 
ment of Russia was controlled by a single Communist Party 
party. And in Italy, as in Russia, the dictatorial party com- 
prised a relatively small minority of the population. 

In 1932 — ten years after the “March on Rome” — the Fascist 
party numbered about a million and a quarter. No person was 
admitted to it unless he had demonstrated his loyalty to its 
principles and undergone training in its auxiliaries: the “Balilla,” 
for boys from 8 to 14; the “Avanguardia,” for adolescents from 
14 to 18; and the “Fascist Youth,” for young men from 18 to 21. 1 
In 1933, out of 600,000 applicants for membership in the party, 
200,000 were accepted. The members of the party 
were distributed among some 10,000 local “fasd” cound.i nd 
(or “clubs”), which were federated by provinces, 
and ultimately directed by the Party’s Grand Council. This 

x In the membership of these three auxiliaries amounted to about a million 

and a quarter. In addition, there were two auxiliaries for girls: the Piccole Italiane, 
numbering 660,000 between the ages of 8 and 13; and the Giovani Italiane, number- 
ing 80,000 between the ages of 13 and 18. 
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Council, as reconstituted in 1928, included the state ministers, the 
leaders of the' ‘March on Rome,” the general secretary and certain 
other officials of the party, and representatives of Fascist corpora- 
tions, about twenty persons in all. 

The chairman of the Grand Council of the Fascist party was 
prime minister of the country. The Council not only ruled the 
party and shaped its policies, but also nominated candidates for 
parliament, and inasmuch as no other party existed after 1928 to 
make nominations or to conduct organized campaigns against 
Fascist nominees, all the members of parliament were practically 
certain to be members of the Fascist party, quite obedient to 
the dictates of the Grand Council. To make doubly sure of the 
supremacy of the party’s council over the state parliament, it 
was further provided in 1928 that the Council must be consulted 
on all matters affecting the constitution, the royal succession, the 
powers of the prime minister, the relations between church and 
state, and the ratification of treaties involving territorial changes. 
And to enforce its will throughout the country, the Grand Council 
had at its disposal a special body of Fascist militia and a special 
tribunal of Fascist magistrates. In 1928 Fascist symbols, such 
as the fasces, the salute, and the anthem, were officially accepted 
as national symbols. 

The machinery of the Fascist party and that of the Italian 
state were thus closely interlocked, and the supreme manipulator 
The of both was Mussolini, “II Duce.” He was chairman 
Dictator of of the Grand Council and through its discipline, its 
militia, and its tribunal he was master of parliament 
emment: and the country at large. He was also prime minister 

usso of the state, initiating legislation, appointing officials, 
advising the king, and directing the whole national administra- 
tion. By 1929, he was not only prime minister but minister 
of the interior, of foreign affairs, of colonies, of war, marine, 
and air. In his own person he was a cabinet-majority. No states- 
man since Napoleon (except Lenin and his successor in Russia) 
had exercised such wide and varied powers, in manner so dic- 
tatorial. The phrase Vital e’est moi was much more appli- 
cable to a modern Fascist (or Communist) dictator than to a 
Louis XIV. 

Mussolini and his fellow Fascists in Italy sought to gain the 
support of the working classes by undertaking social reform and 
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substituting a “corporate state” for the previous “liberal state.” 
Individualism would be frowned upon, and the differences be- 
tween capital and labor minimized. With these ends Social 
in view, an enactment of 1926 abolished non-Fasdst 
trade unions, prohibited strikes and lockouts, and Corporate 
at the same time legalized thirteen “syndicates” state 
(six of employers, six of employes, and on.e of professional men), 
under whose joint auspices special tribunals should be estab- 
lished for the settlement of labor disputes. In 1927 a “charter 
of labor” was promulgated: while guarantying private property 
and encouraging private initiative, it forbade employers to work 
their men more than eight hours a day or six days a week or to 
discharge them on the score of illness or military service; it 
obliged employers to contribute to the insurance of their men 
against illness, accidents, old age, and unemployment; and it 
empowered the labor corporations to train apprentices and main- 
tain employment bureaus. In 1928 the electoral law entrusted 
the thirteen syndicates with political functions; each would 
nominate parliamentary candidates to be passed upon and ap- 
proved by the Grand Council of the Fascist party before a 
general election. In 1930 the thirteen syndicates were reformed 
and coordinated as “corporations” under a general Fascist Con- 
federation of Industry, headed by a state Minister of Corpora- 
tions. In 1934 a National Council was created of deputies from 
the various corporations in order immediately to advise par- 
liament on economic and social legislation and eventually to 
supplant parliament as the law-making body of the realm. Func- 
tional or professional representation, rather than individual or 
territorial representation, was the political goal of the corporate 
state of the Fascists. 

Mussolini and his fellow Fascists sought also to secure the 
support of the Catholic masses by reversing the anti-derical 
policies which liberal governments had pursued since Reli . Qug 
the time of Cavour and reaching a friendly agree- Concii- 
ment with the papacy on the “Roman question.” ^^the 
To Mussolini’s overtures, Pope Pius XI responded Lateran 
sympathetically; he was no advocate of Fascism but treaty, 
he perceived an advantage to the church in ending 
the conflict which since 1870 had forced Italians to choose 
between loyalty to their national state and obedience to their 
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religious head. 1 Consequently, after delicate and protracted nego- 
tiations between Mussolini and the Papal Secretary of State, Car- 
dinal Gasparri, the treaty of the Lateran was concluded in 1929. 
Italy agreed to the temporal sovereignty of the Pope within a 
small but independent Papal State, embracing the Vatican and 
St. Peter’s with about a hundred acres of adjacent land (the 
so-called Vatican City) and also with the estate of Castel Gan- 
dolfo outside Rome. In return the Pope recognized the Kingdom 
of Italy, surrendered his claims to the greater part of Rome, and 
promised to “r emain extraneous to all temporal disputes between 
nations and to international congresses convoked for the settle- 
ment of such disputes unless the contending parties make a 
joint appeal to his mission of peace.” 

Simultaneously with the signing of the Lateran Treaty, a 
financial agreement and a concordat were concluded between 
the papacy and the Italian government. The financial agreement 
provided for the payment to the Pope of a sum of about 100 
milli on dollars in lieu of the annual appropriations which Italy 
had been making as indemnity for the seizure of Rome in 1870 
but which the papacy had hitherto refused to accept. The 
Concordat concordat, on the other hand, provided for the future 
with. relations of church and state in Italy. The Pope would 

Church a pp 0 i n t all bishops in Italy, but before doing so he 

would communicate each nomination to the Italian government 
“in order to be sure that the latter has no objection from a 
political standpoint.” The state would continue to pay the 
salaries of bishops and priests, and bishops, before taking office, 
must swear loyalty to the. state, the king, and the government. 
Religious instruction would be given in the state schools by 
persons approved by the church. The church might freely engage 
in popular propaganda of a religious nature but not in political 
activity, and no ecclesiastic might belong to any political party. 

This sensational termination of the long feud between the 
Italian state and the Catholic Church was acclaimed alike by 
devout Catholics, who perceived a gain for religion in the new 
freedom of papacy and church, and by enthusiastic Fascists, 
who perceived a strengthening of their cause in the removal of 
ecclesiastical opposition. Some friction continued, nevertheless, 

1 On the conflict between Papacy and Italian government, see above, pp. 247, 
423, S72-S74- 
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and in 1931 the dissolution of Catholic clubs and societies by the 
Fascist dictatorship evoked such vigorous protests from the 
Pope that the dubs were permitted to reopen under their re- 
spective bishops. 

The Fascist regime, in addition to enlisting Catholic support 
through the settlement of the quarrel between church and state, 
and seeking industrial and working-class support through the 
arrangements for a corporate state, devoted much attention 
to popular education as a means of gaining mass sup- 
port. The number of schools was increased, and the Education 
laws providing for compulsory attendance were more 
rigorously enforced. In 1921, just before Mussolini took office, 
some three million children were attending elementary schools 
in Italy; in 1935, there were four and a half million. In 1921 the 
percentage of illiteracy in the country as a whole was over a 
fourth; in 1935 it was less than a fifth, and in northern Italy it 
was fast reaching zero. The great stress in the schools was on 
training for citizenship, and citizenship was now deemed synon- 
ymous with Fascism. The teachers were Fascist in sympathy; 
and Fascist in principle and aim were the curricula and textbooks. 
For many children, moreover, Fascist training in the schools 
was supplemented by similar training in the party’s auxiliary 
organizations of youth. For all young men, furthermore, it was 
supplemented by intensive training in the army, for the army, of 
course, was Fascist in its command and in its conduct. The 
Fascist party might be relatively small, but the younger genera- 
tion of the whole Italian nation was being educated in Fascism. 

Nationalism was continually emphasized and extolled by Mus- 
solini and his fellow Fascists. Italians were ceaselessly reminded 
of their past greatness and future destiny as a nation. National _ 
For patriotic reasons as well as to provide work for istic 
men otherwise unemployed, and in many instances to Policies 
develop the country’s economic resources, the government fos- 
tered a great variety of public works. Pride in the past was 
stimulated by repairing ancient monuments, unearthing and 
reconstructing the old Roman forum, and erecting memorials 
to Julius Caesar and Augustus. Faith in the future was aroused 
and confirmed by a host of “modern improvements.” The rail- 
ways were refurbished and trains were made to run on time. 
Palatial steamships were built for transoceanic service, and the 
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Italian merchant marine, which in 1913 had been hardly a fourth 
as large as Germany’s or a half of France’s, reached in 1935 a 
tonnage almost equal to either the French or the German. Tour- 
ist traffic from abroad was energetically encouraged. New cable 
lines were laid. The radio industry was fostered. Airplanes were 
manufactured and increasingly utilized for passenger and mail 
service throughout the country. Agricultural works were also 
undertaken, involving extensive reforestation and the reclama- 
tion of swamp lands. And industrially, Italy’s lack of coal and 
iron was partially compensated for by a remarkable development 
of hydro-electric power, which by 1935 represented a horse-power 
of almost five million, more than twice the developed water 
power of any other country in the world. 1 

As far as might be, economic self-sufficiency (or, in other words, 
economic nationalism) was a Fascist policy and goal. In keeping 
Economic with ^ were the hydro-electric developments, the agri- 
National- cultural works, and the national merchant marine. In 
ism keeping with it, likewise, were the new national syn- 

dicates and corporations and the heightening of previous pro- 
tective tariffs. 

Militarism was another conspicuous feature of Fascist Italy. 
Not only was the army kept on the basis of universal compulsory 
service, but it was better equipped and rendered more 
J^ ta “ efficient, and it was paraded much more frequently in 
public view and was lauded by Mussolini more often 
and more ostentatiously. The Italian navy was increased, and 
the air service of both army and navy was perfected. In 1934 
some military training was definitely prescribed for all Italian 
boys from the age of eight. 

Imperialism was still another aspect of Fascist thought and 
ambition. The Italian population was growing faster than that 
of most other European countries. Already it was sur- 
passing the French, and to Mussolini and other pa- 
triots it required a commensurate colonial expansion. 
Hence Mussolini, who as a Socialist had decried the seizure of 
African territory in 1911, now as a Fascist loudly championed a 


1 The nearest competitors with. Italy in this respect were France and Switzer- 
land, each with a developed water power of two and a third million. In respect of 
total potential water power, Italy was a close third to Norway and the Soviet Union, 
and was followed in order by France, Sweden, Spain, Switzerland, and Germany. 
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greater imperial domain for Italy in Africa and the Near East. 
He obtained from France and Great Britain an extension of 
Libya into the sands of the Sahara desert. He insisted upon 
retaining the Greek Dodecanese in the .Egean and secured a 
virtual protectorate over Albania. In 1935 he undertook anew 
the conquest of Abyssinia (Ethiopia). 1 

For all the enterprises of the Fascist government in Italy — 
military, naval, and imperial, economic, educational, and ecclesi- 
astical, indemnifying the Pope and at the same time 
financing a multitude of public works and sustaining strain 0 ** 1 
the enormous burden of indebtedness contracted dur- 
ing the World War— government expenditure was immensely 
increased. Yet, despite general post-war depression and special 
economic difficulties in Italy, the increase of expenditure was 
made without serious popular murmuring. Italian finances con- 
tinued to be more or less perilous, but the Fascist government 
was more rigorous and probably more honest than its predeces- 
sors in spending money, and it had the assistance of some able 
financiers. 

To all appearances, at any rate, the Fascist dictatorship was 
becoming solidly entrenched and popular in Italy. In the general 
election of 1929— essentially a plebiscite on the Fascist 
list of candidates for parliament — eight and a half Support 
million electors voted “yes” and 140,000 voted “no.” 

In the general election of 1934, ten million voted “yes” and 
only 15,000 voted “no.” In both elections, about 90 per cent 
of the electorate went to the polls. 

3. DEMOCRACY IN WESTERN EUROPE 

While a Communist dictatorship was being established in 
Russia, and a Fascist dictatorship in Italy, most of the countries 
of western Europe clung to the principle of the “liberal state” 
and to the practices of political democracy. In the Western 
countries, to be sure, the difficulties of operating democratic 
government were more obvious than formerly. Parliaments and 
their responsible ministers had now to cope with intricate post- 
war problems of economic reconstruction and to cope with them 
in the midst of growing strife among parties and extraordinary 
agitation of extremists. Yet in these countries, despite the rising 

1 Sec below, pp. 1080-1082. 
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vogue of Co mmunism or Fascism elsewhere, the essential fea- 
tures of modern individualism and modern political democracy 
persisted. 

Personal liberty and parliamentary government were tradi- 
tions of long standing and great weight in Britain, and hardly 
Strength less so in France, Belgium, and Switzerland; and 
of Demo- they had long been the goal of political aspiration in 
Tradition the Netherlands and Scandinavia. Moreover, the 
in West economic conditions within Britain, France, and Bel- 
gium after the war, though serious enough, were certainly 
better than in Russia or Italy, while those in the Netherlands, 
Switzerland, and Scandinavia (which had been neutral during 
the World War) were much better. Furthermore, the peoples 
of Britain, France, and Belgium were more loyally attached to 
an exist ing regime which had “won the war” and dictated a 
peace satisfy in g to national prestige than were either the Rus- 
sians who had suffered crushing defeat or the Italians who were 
keenly disappointed with the peace. 

In Great Britain, the outstanding problems of the post-war 
years were economic. The stoppage of special war industries 
and the difficulty of resuming normal peace-time 
Brit ain** production in the face of increasing foreign competi- 
tion and diminishing foreign markets jeopardized 
Britain’s century-old position as “the banker and workshop of 
the world.” Her production of coal and iron, of cotton and cer- 
tain other basic industries, was still impressive, but it showed 
a decline from pre-war standards both in absolute amount and 
Economic ^ relation to the production of other industrial 
Diffi- nations, most notably the United States and France, 

ciiities The British output of coal fell from 287 million tons 

in 1913 to 243 million in 1925, and of iron from 12 % million 
tons in 1913 to xo million in 1925; while the number of active 
cotton spindles decreased from 58 million in 19x3 to 56 million 
in 1925. This occurred, moreover, when the output of coal was 
increasing in the United States from 520 million tons to almost 
600 million, and in like proportion in Germany and France; 
when the output of iron was expanding in France from 6 million 
tons to 14 million; when the number of cotton spindles was 
enlarging in the United States and France and more so in Japan 
and Russia. 
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In the circumstances, there was a shortage of jobs in mines 
and factories for the masses of British industrial workers, just 
at the time when the demobilization of the war armies vastly 
increased the number of persons seeking such jobs. The result 
was an unprecedented amount of unemployment, which promised 
to become chronic and acutely troublesome. The number of 
registered adult workers who could not obtain employment was 
over two million in 1921 (out of a total of about twelve million); 
and around that figure it subsequently hovered, dropping to one 
million in 1927 and soaring to three million in 1933. 

This standing army of unemployed persons and the still larger 
host of their dependent families had to be provided for in some 
way. But the national debt had been so enormously increased 
by the war that the interest charges alone amounted to 360 mil- 
lion pounds sterling in 1921-1922 as over against 22 million ten 
years previously. To meet those charges and at the same time 
to defray current expenses of army, navy, and civil administra- 
tion and extraordinary expenses of unemployment relief meant 
national taxation so heavy as to threaten the capitalistic system 
on which Britain’s industrial supremacy had been built. 

The British government which first had to face these economic 
problems was that coalition of Liberals and Conservatives, 
headed by Lloyd George, which had been formed in Lloyd 
19x6 and which had received a thumping vote of con- 
fidence from the country at large in the “khaki Ministry, 
election” of December 1918. 1 It negotiated the 19 ^ 6-1922 
peace treaties of 1919-1920, and effected the peaceful demo- 
bilization of the conscript war armies. It opposed the republican 
movement in Ireland, but finally, though reluctantly, agreed 
to the treaty of 1921 establishing the Irish Free State. It ex- 
tended the insurance of workingmen against illness and unem- 
ployment and greatly increased the governmental subsidies (or 
“doles,” as they were called) to the unemployed. It also man- 


1 On the pre-war career of Lloyd George, see above, pp. 477-488; on the forma- 
tion of his Coalition ministry in 1916 and his war-activities, see above, p. 832; 
and on the parliamentary election of 1918, see above, p. 855. The election of 
X918, we may here note, returned 484 supporters (mainly Conservative) of the 
Coalition, as against 57 Laborites, 26 dissenting Liberals (under Asquith), and 73 
Sinn Fciners. The last named did not take their seats in the British House of Com- 
mons but proceeded, instead, to constitute an Irish parliament (or Dail) at Dublin, 
concerning which see above, pp. 876-879. 
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aged, by introducing many economies and by imposing very 
heavy income taxes, to balance the budget. And in 1921, with 
the purpose of arresting the industrial decline, it departed from 
the long-established policy of thoroughgoing free trade and im- 
posed tariff duties on the importation of certain foreign manu- 
factures which were underselling British key industries in the 
home market. 

In 1922 Lloyd George’s premiership came to an end. A section 
of the Liberal party disliked him for his deposition of Asquith 
back in 1916 and denounced him as a mercurial self-seeker. The 
Labor party, which was expanding rapidly under the leadership 
of Ramsay MacDonald, 1 found fault with Lloyd George for his 
subservience to the Conservatives and his seeming abandonment 
of social reform. And the Conservatives, who constituted the 
majority in Parliament, were disgruntled by his settlement of 
the Irish question and by his inability to bring about an indus- 
trial recovery. Following a repudiation of the coalition govern- 
ment by a Conservative caucus in October 1922, Lloyd George 
resigned, and King George V entrusted the premier- 
ship to Bonar Law, the nominal leader of the Conserv- 
ative party. The ensuing general election returned a 
clear Conservative majority, though the Laborites 
secured a larger representation than they had ever 
had before and in excess of that of the combined 
Liberal groups, Asquith’s and Lloyd George’s. 2 It was obvious 
that liberalism of the pre-war kind was being ground between 
the upper and nether millstones of conservatism and labor. 

The Conservative victory proved abortive. Bonar Law, on 

1 Ramsay MacDonald (bom 1866), the son of a Scottish workingman and largely 
self-taught, had been conspicuous in the Labor party from its origin, serving as 
secretary until 1912 and then as leader until 1914, and contributing much to its 
journalism and propaganda. He professed a kind of right-wing Socialism, and for 
his pacifism during the World War he suffered political ostracism and temporary im- 
prisonment. His marriage in 1896 to the niece of Lord Kelvin, the famous scientist 
(see above, p. 332), had brought him considerable wealth and strengthened his 
desire to ally intellectuals and “respectable” middle-class reformers, as well as 
trade unionists, with the Labor party. Such a desire he largely realized after the 
war, and this, along with popular reaction against the horrors of war and the 
sorry economic conditions of the time, helps to explain why the Labor party ex- 
panded rapidly after 1918. 

2 By the election of November 1922, the 6x5 scats in the House of Commons 
were distributed as follows: Conservatives, 347; Laborites, 142; Asquith Liberals, 
60; Lloyd George Liberals, $8; and Independents, 8. 


Conserv- 
ative 
Ministry 
of Bonar 
Law and 
Baldwin, 
1922-1924 
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account of illness, soon retired from the premiership in favor of 
Stanley Baldwin, a business man who had occupied several im- 
portant financial offices since 1917. Baldwin’s announcement 
that tariff protectionism was the remedy for the country’s eco- 
nomic ills evoked dissension among Conservatives as well as 
strenuous opposition alike from Laborites and from Liberals. On 
the tariff issue, Parliament was dissolved and new Mac- 
elections held in December 1923. This time the Con- £°^ d ’ s 
servatives were reduced to a minority, while both Ministry, 
the Laborites and the Liberals (now temporarily 1924 
reunited) gained ground. 1 Early in 1924 the new parliamentary 
majority voted Baldwin out of office and permitted Ramsay 
MacDonald to form a Labor government. 

But the Labor government was shortlived, too. It could last 
only as long as the Liberals were willing to support it, and the 
“moderation” which the Liberals insisted upon was likely to 
alienate the extremist element among the Laborites. Before 
coming into office, MacDonald had advocated a capital levy 
and other drastic socialist measures for dealing with the domestic 
situation. Once in office, however, he dropped all such proposals 
and contented himself with obtaining from Parliament the 
repeal of some of the war-time tariff duties and an authorization 
for the construction of workers’ dwellings. Presently, while a 
section of his own party grumbled at his “moderation,” the 
Liberals took alarm at his “extravagance” and the mounting 
cost of unemployment relief; and when he finally decided to recog- 
nize the Communist dictatorship in Russia, the Liberals repudi- 
ated him. In vain he appealed to the British electorate in October 
1924. Though the popular vote for Labor candidates went up 
by a million, the Conservative party, on a platform of uncom- 
promising resistance to the “Red Peril,” secured an overwhelm- 
ing majority in the House of Commons. 2 MacDonald’s Labor 
ministry was succeeded by a Conservative ministry under 
Stanley Baldwin. 

The second Baldwin ministry lasted almost five years, from 
November 1924 to May 1929. It sponsored several important 

1 The election of December 19*3 returned 257 Conservatives, 192 Laborites, 
158 Liberals, and 8 Independents. 

* The election of October 1924 returned 412 Conservatives, 152 Laborites, 42 
liberals, and 9 Independents. 
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measures. One was the definitive adoption of tariff protection- 
ism. Another was the enfranchisement of women on 
Illdwi the same basis as men. Still another was the lower- 

Ministry, j n g 0 f the age limit for receipt of old age pensions. 
1924-1929 A fourth was the establishment of state control over 
radio broadcasting. A “general strike” of British workingmen 
in May 1926, the climax of protracted and bitter labor troubles 
in the coal mines, created grave apprehension and led to the 
ena ctment of a Trades Dispute bill, outlawing general strikes 
and imposing restrictions on trade-union activity. On the other 
hand, Parli am ent refused to sanction a revision of the Book of 
Common Prayer which the Assembly of the Anglican Church 
had endorsed in an effort to conciliate the “Anglo-Catholic” 
group within the church. 1 

At the regular general election in 1929, the Conservatives 
met defeat. The Labor party obtained a plurality of seats in 
the House of Commons, and, though still dependent for an abso- 
Second ' lute majority upon the remnant of Liberals headed by 
D nald Lloyd George, there was no question about its assum- 
Ministry, ing the conduct of government. 2 Accordingly, Baldwin 
z 9 2 9 resigned and Ramsay MacDonald formed his second 
Labor cabinet, including for the first time in English history a 
woman member — Margaret Bondfield as Minister of Labor. At 
the outset of his second ministry MacDonald appeared to be 
less “compromising” than he had been during his first ministry, 
but fundamentally he was more intent upon a pacific foreign 
policy than upon domestic social reform and temperamentally 
he was more susceptible to the appeals of persons of birth and 
substance than to the urgings of lower-class extremists in his 
own party. As economic conditions grew rapidly worse in Britain, 
reflecting in an acute form the world-wide depression which 

1 The Anglican Church, as the English state church, was subject to parliamen- 
tary control (which could be exercised, in part at least, by persons who were not 
Anglicans). Parliament in 19x9 had set up an Assembly of the Anglican Church 
with the purpose of conferring upon it some legislative autonomy. Now the “Anglo- 
Catholic” element in the Church of England was aggrieved not only by the failure 
of the revised prayer book but also by Parliament's reassertion of its right to dic- 
tate to the church. 

2 The election of May 1929 returned 289 Laborites, 260 Conservatives, 58 Lib- 
erals, and 8 Independents. Lloyd George's willingness to support a Labor ministry 
was opposed by another Liberal leader, Sir John Simon, with the result that a new 
cleavage developed among the dwindling Liberals. 
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set in seriously in 1930, MacDonald abandoned any idea which 
he may previously have had of resorting to radical socialistic 
expedients. In 1931, against the counsel of the majority of his 
cabinet, he endorsed the proposals of his Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, Philip Snowden, to reduce governmental g „ ^ 
expenses and to effect drastic economies in unem- Labor 
ployment relief. This split the Labor party. A minor- - par ^> 
ity stuck by MacDonald and Snowden and took the 1931 
title of “National Laborites.” The majority repudiated the 
prime minister and chose Arthur Henderson as leader of the 
radical “Laborites.” 

Whereupon MacDonald invited the Conservatives and the 
Liberals to unite with him in backing a “national” government. 
The Conservatives responded with alacrity, and so did a fraction 
of the Liberals under Sir John Simon, with the result that the 
new ministry, as formed in August 1931 under MacDonald’s 
titular headship, comprised two or three other “Na- National 
tional Laborites,” two or three “National Liberals,” Coalition 
and a majority of Conservatives (including Baldwin Ministr7 
and Austen Chamberlain). In the ensuing elections, the Coali- 
tion — especially the Conservative part of it — won a resounding 
victory. 1 The Conservatives almost doubled their representation 
in the House of Commons, and altogether the Coalition appro- 
priated eight-ninths of all the seats in the House. To be sure, 
the opposing Labor party, under Henderson, polled a popular 
vote of six and a half million and elected four times as many 
members as did the National Labor party of MacDonald; but 
the parliamentary representation of the Laborites as a whole was 
sharply cut, and against 68 National Liberals who supported the 
Coalition, only Lloyd George and three other Liberals remained 
in opposition. 

Thus, the British government was essentially conservative 
and nationalist during the crisis of economic depression from 
1931 to 1935, as it had been in the crisis of peace-making and 
post-war readjustment from 19x8 to 1922. In name, it was 

1 The election of October 1931 returned 534 members of the Coalition and 6r of 
the Opposition. The Coalition comprised 471 Conservatives, 68 National Liberals, 
13 National Laborites, and a Independents. The Opposition consisted of 52 Labor- 
ites, 4 Lloyd George Liberals, and 5 Independents. In 1933 about half of the 
National Liberals (including Sir Herbert Samuel) deserted the Coalition and 
joined the Opposition. 
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a coalition government. In fact, it was a government of the Con- 
servative party; and just as formerly the Conservatives had taken 
Lloyd George, a radical Liberal, in tow, so now they had captured 
MacDonald, the Labor leader. And now, headed nominally by 
MacDonald 1 and actually by Baldwin, the government pursued 
policies at once conservative and patriotic. Tariff protectionism 
Tariff was elaborated by an act of 1932, and certain features of 

Protec- the old Com Laws were revived. 2 British imperialism 
tionism was gj ven a new slant by the Statute of Westmin- 
ster (1931), in accordance with which the self-governing Domin- 
ions were recognized as “ nations 5 and grouped together as a 
“Commonwealth.”* National appropriations for army and 
navy were maintained at a relatively high level (averaging 115 
million pounds sterling annually during the decade from 1925 
to 1935 as compared with 64 million in 1910)- At the same time, 
na tional expenditure for unemployment-relief remained large; 
and only by withholding debt payments to the United States 
and abandoning the gold standard did the government effect any 
appreciable lightening of its grievous financial load. The budget 
for 1934-1935 was less by 90 million pounds sterling than the 
budget for 1924-1925, but it was still almost five times greater 
than the largest pre-war budget. 4 

During most of the post-war period, and in its most critical 
Conserv y ears > the Conservative party was dominant in Great 
jraserv- g^tam. The Liberals, who had been in power for 
Predomi- almost ten years immediately preceding the World 
natce yj aX) we re now rent by internal dissension and deprived 

of any large popular following. Principal opposition to the Con- 

1 Until 1935, when Baldwin replaced MacDonald as Prime Minister, Mac- 
Donald remained a purely honorary member of the cabinet. The general election 
of November 1935 assured Baldwin’s continuance in power. His supporters now 
comprised 387 Conservatives, 35 National Liberals, and 8 National Laborites. In 
opposition were 158 Laborites, 21 Liberals, 1 Communist, and 5 Independents. 
The government’s majority was thus 245. 

2 On the Com Laws, see Vol. I, pp. 462, 759, and the present volume, above, 
pp. 83-84. 

3 See above, pp. 879-880. 

4 The budget of 1910 (see above, p. 457) was 168 million pounds sterling; that 
of 1935 was 706 million. Expenditure for army and navy had increased from 64 
million to 114 million; for interest on the national debt, from 22 million to 236 
million; and for all other governmental services (including public education, pen- 
sions, health, and relief), from 64 million to 356 million Some allowance should 
be made, of course, for differences in purchasing power between 1910 and 1935* 
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servative party had definitely passed from the Liberals to the 
Laborites, and, though the latter suffered a set-back through 
the secession of Ramsay MacDonald and his fellow “National 
Laborites” in 1931, there was evidence aplenty that the set-back 
was only temporary and that a new political (and 
social) alignment was becoming ever more sharply positUm P " 
defined between the extremes of Conservatism and 
Labor. This did not signify, however, that Britain was neces- 
sarily headed toward revolution or dictatorship, toward Com- 
munism or Fascism. 

It is true that there was an unusual amount of criticism of 
parliamentary government and party politics in post-war Britain. 
At one extreme, some workingmen and some intellectuals es- 
poused Communism of the Russian variety and openly advocated 
the overthrow of the historic British Constitution and Commu . 
the establishment of a “dictatorship of the proletar- nistand 
iat.” At the other extreme, Sir Oswald Mosley (bom Mkwr- 
1896), a volatile aristocrat and boastful war veteran, ities in 
who had been in turn a Conservative and a Radical Bnta111 
Laboritc and was always something of a poseur, underwent a 
sudden conversion to Fascism of the Italian (and German) 
kind and began to inveigh against Parliament and the Jews 
and to organize a band of “black-shirts.” Nevertheless, the 
confessed Communists in Britain, though noisy, were not nu- 
merous, and Sir Oswald’s Fascists were an object of popular 
derision. 

The vast majority of Britishers continued to support the 
parliamentary party of the Conservatives or that of the Laborites, 
and both parties were seemingly as desirous as the dwindling 
Liberal party to retain the characteristic political in- Large 
stitutions of modem England. The Conservatives 
would conserve, not only the monarchy, the state Majority 
church, and the House of Lords, private property Britain 
and industrial capitalism, but also the responsibility of the 
ministry to the popularly elected House of Commons and the 
individual liberties and the social-reform legislation which had 
become traditional with parliamentary government. The La- 
borites would seek to achieve radical social changes and far- 
reaching modifications of the capitalistic system, but they would 
achieve their goal within the framework, and under the auspices, 
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of the existing British Constitution with its curious compound 
of monarchical tradition and practical democracy. 

Two democratic governments were maintained in Ireland from 
1922 onwards. One was the government of Northern Ireland, 
which functioned at Belfast under the premiership 
raw1n 0C ~ of Sir James Craig (Viscount Craigavon) , with a parlia- 
British mentary majority of Unionists and in subordination 
weTlthfln to the British government at Westminster. 1 The other 
Northern was the government of the Irish Free State, which ex- 
ieiaa erc j se d a t Dublin practically sovereign sway over the 
greater part of Ireland in accordance with the written con- 
stitution which it adopted (with the sanction of Great Britain) 
in 1922. 2 This government was directed for ten years, from 1922 
to 1932, by William Cosgrave with the backing of 
FreeState moderate Sinn Feiners. Internal order was restored, 
religious and other individual liberties were respected, 
the Irish (Gaelic) language was given an equal legal status with 
English, and much was done to promote Irish agriculture, in- 
dustry, and public works. Following the electoral success of 
extreme Sinn Feiners in 1932, Eamon De Valera was chosen 
"president of the executive council,” and under his guidance a 
more intensely nationalist policy was pursued. 3 Debt payments 
to Great Britain were stopped. The oath of allegiance to the 
King was abolished. Appeals to British courts were forbidden. 
The British government protested against these actions as viola- 
tions of the treaty between Britain and the Irish Free State and 
sought to penalize the latter by levying special tariffs against its 
products. De Valera and his parliament at Dublin retaliated with 
counter-tariffs. 

1 Northern Ireland, though accorded a local parliament of its own in 1921 (see 
above, p. 878), continued to be represented in the British Parliament. In the elec- 
tions to its own local parliament in 1933, the Unionists (that is, the Conservatives) 
secured 37 seats, and the Opposition 15 (consisting of 11 Nationalists, 2 Republi- 
cans, and 2 .Laborites). Itis interesting to note that the title of “United Kingdom 
of Great Britain and Ireland,” which had been the official designation of the British 
monarchy since the Union of r8or, was changed, after the creation of the Irish 
Free State, to “United Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland.” 

s See above, pp. 878-879. 

*The Irish Free State elections of 1932 returned a De Valera Coalition of 72 
extreme Sinn Feiners (with the party-name of “Fianna Fail”) and 7 Laborites, 
and an Opposition of 74 (consisting of 57 followers of Cosgrave in the “Cumann 
Na nGaedhal,” 4 Agrarians, and 13 Independents). Later elections, in 1933, were 
still more favorable to De Valera. 
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The government of the Irish Free State, whether under Cos 
grave or under De Valera, remained parliamentary and demo- 
cratic, as did the government of Northern Ireland under Craig 
Some extremists in labor circles agitated in both parts of Irelanc 
in favor of Communism, but they were too few and too unpopulai 
to make serious trouble. On the other hand, in the Free State 
General Owen O’Duffy headed in 1933 a Fascist body of “blue- 
shirts,” numbering perhaps 40,000, but De Valera was hostile 
to it and took steps to suppress it. 

Not only the Irish Free State but all the other and older self- 
governing Dominions of the British Empire stuck to politica' 
democracy and displayed little inclination toward Communisir 
or Fascism. 1 In Canada, the government was directed from 191} 
to 1921 by a coalition of Conservatives and Liberals, InCanad£ 
then almost continuously for nine years by a Liberal 
ministry headed by Mackenzie King, then for five years by a 
Conservative ministry under Richard Bennett, and from 1935 
by another Liberal ministry under King. In Australia, the gov- 
ernment was in the hands of a patriotic coalition during the 
war and throughout the post-war period, except for two years 
(1929-1931) when the Labor party was in power. In New 
Zealand, the ministry of William Massey, which had 
origin ally been formed in 1 9 x 2 , lasted until his death in traiasfa 
1925, and the same moderate and conservative ele- 
ments which had supported him won the succeeding elections 
and thus retained control of the government. In South Africa 
General Smuts, with the joint backing of moderate Boer na- 
tionalists and British unionists, was prime minister from the 
death of General Botha in 19x9 until 1924, when he was succeedec 
by General Hertzog, who had the support of extreme 
Boer nationalists and also of labor. Hertzog was a ^ri c ° a uth 
democrat as well as a nationalist, and under his leader- 
ship the franchise was extended to all men and all women 0: 
white extraction, while immigration was restricted to persons 
coming from “Nordic” nations. In the elections of 1933, Smuts 
joined forces with Hertzog, and the coalition triumphed. 

The number of self-governing democratic “nations” in th< 
British Empire (or “Commonwealth,” as it was officially stylec 

1 On the previous history of these self-governing Dominions, see above, pp. S° 5 ' 
$16. 
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after 1931) was increased by one in 1923, when the British 
Rhodesia Parliament acted favorably upon a petition from 
and New- Southern Rhodesia and conferred self-government 
foundland upon ^ | arge anc j grow i ng African state. Subse- 
quently, in 1933, the autonomous government of Newfoundland, 
finding itself unable to cope with financial difficulties, requested 
the British Parliament to sanction, as an emergency measure, 
the reconversion of Newfoundland into a crown colony. This 
was done, and thus in turn the number of self-governing colonies 
was reduced by one. 

In all the English-speaking countries (including the United 
States), there was more concern with radical movements after 
the war than previously, more talk about socialism and even 
communism, and at the same time more manifest nationalism. 
But in all of them, democratic traditions were still cherished 
and democratic usages observed. 

It was likewise in France. Here, the democratic and parlia- 
mentary institutions of the Third Republic continued to func- 

p tion in much the same way as they had functioned 
3. ranee ^, e f ore war . True, extremes of “Left ’’and “Right” 

were more vocal with subversive propaganda and more active 
with hostile demonstrations. On the one hand, a Communist 
party arose and flourished, denouncing the “bourgeois” Republic 
and all its works and demanding a “dictatorship of the prole- 
tariat.” On the other hand, the royalist and ultrapatriotic 
Action Frangaise, 1 intensifying its campaign against the exist- 
ing regime, gained the allegiance of many bourgeois youths, 
especially at Paris, and contributed to the growth of a Fascist 
movement. Yet the agitation of one extreme tended to counter- 
act the other’s, and between the two extremes stood the vast 
majority of Frenchmen. A large number of them still adhered 
to parties of the pre-war Left — Socialist, Independent Socialist, 
or Socialist Radical — but these were thoroughly committed to 
democratic republicanism and hardly inclined therefore to co- 

1 See above, p. 567, note. 


Note. The picture opposite, “Leading the Life in the West End of London," is 
from a post-war painting by the Anglo-Irish artist, Sir William Orpen (1878-1931). 
The original is in the Metropolitan Museum, New York. On Orpen, see below, 
p. 1 14 5 . 
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operate with the Communists. The groups of the pre-war Centre 
and Right were somewhat strengthened by the war, but most 
of their popular following was now resigned to the Republic 
and hence not likely to accept any Royalist or Fascist program. 
Very few professed Royalists (or Fascists) were actually elected 
to the French Parliament, and the Communist members were out- 
numbered by the less extreme Socialists. Moreover, the succes- 
sive post-war elections maintained such a balance between the 
republican Left and the republican Centre and Right that neither 
could enjoy any monopoly of power; the collaboration of both 
was repeatedly necessitated. 

From 1919 to 1924 the French government was controlled by 
the “ National Bloc,” in which the conservative and very patriotic 
groups of the Centre and Right were particularly influ- Nationa [ 
ential, though Socialist Radicals of the Left continued Bloc, 
to man the strategic departments of education and 1919-1924 
the interior. Clemenceau, prime minister during the latter part 
of the war and during the peace negotiations, retired from office 
in 1920, following his defeat for the presidency of the Republic 
in succession to Poincare. Millerand, once a Socialist and now a 
conservative and nationalist, became prime minister and shortly 
afterwards was elevated to the presidency. 1 

The successive Bloc ministries labored with remarkable suc- 
cess to reconstruct the war-devastated areas of northern France 
and to restore economic prosperity. Some 22,000 factories were 
rebuilt and equipped with the most up-to-date machinery. 
The output of mines and foundries was greatly increased and 
hydro-electric power was highly developed. Indeed, 

French machine-industries — both textile and metal — Advance* 1 
advanced, rather suddenly, into a class with those of 
Germany and Britain. This industrial advance, coupled with 
the maintenance of normal agricultural production and the 
persistence of peasant proprietorship, helps to explain why there 
was no such pressing problem of unemployment in France as in 

1 Poincar<5 had been succeeded as President in 1920 by Paul Deschancl, but 
later in the year Deschancl resigned and was succeeded by Millerand. On Cle- 
menceau, see above, pp. 544— 545, 567-570, 832, 856. On PoincarG, see above, 
pp. 570-571, 776. On Millerand, see above, pp. 560, 563 note. 

Note. The picture opposite, a street scene in Paris near the Eiffel Tower, is from 
a painting by a “modernist” French artist, Maurice Utrillo (born 1883). 
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Great Britain, and why there was no such social disturbance or 
political revolution as in central or eastern Europe. To be sure, 
the public debt of France was prodigiously swelled by the war 
anH by post-war reconstruction, and the Bloc ministries, counting 
upon reparation payments from Germany, failed to balance 
the budget. When Germany balked at paying reparations, Poin- 
care, who was premier from 1922 to i9 2 4> took the extreme step 
of despatching French troops into the Ruhr. 1 

The “National Bloc” was also less anti-clerical than the pre- 
war Radical governments of France had been. It did not repeal 
the earlier “laic laws,” 2 or modify the separation of church and 
Religious state as enacted in 1905-1907. Nevertheless, with 
Concilia- the conciliatory Briand as foreign minister, it resumed 
tion friendly diplomatic relations with the papacy and left 
the relations of church and state in the recovered provinces of 
Alsace-Lorraine to be regulated by the concordat of 1801 rather 
than by the “laic laws.” Throughout France, moreover, it 
eased the enforcement of the Associations Act of 1901 and 
tolerated the revival of Catholic religious communities. 

In the elections of 1924 the Socialist Radicals deserted the 
“National Bloc” and re-created with the Socialists a “Cartel 
Left of the Left,” which, profiting from popular disappoint- 
Cartel, ment at the failure to make Germany pay, won a 
1924-1926 majority of seats in Parliament. Whereupon Mille- 
rand, who had openly opposed the Cartel in the elections, was 
forced out of the presidency of the Republic, and under his less 
assertive successor, Gaston Doumergue, a Radical ministry 
was installed with Edouard Herriot as premier. 

Herriot’s Radical ministry lasted barely a year. It withdrew 
French armed forces from the Ruhr and otherwise evinced a 
willingness to compromise with Germany. At the same time 
it undertook a fiercely anti-clerical campaign, breaking off 
diplomatic relations with the papacy and threatening to de- 
nounce the concordat in Alsace-Lorraine and to stiffen and 
enforce the “laic laws” throughout France. The result was an 
outraging of moderates, and their counter-campaign against 

1 On German reparations and French, occupation of the Ruhr, see above, 
pp. 894-899. 

8 On the “laic laws” and French anti-clericalism in general, see above, pp. 542- 
543 . 553 S 56 , 563-567 ■ 
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the Cartel was seconded by many patriots who thought Herriot 
too conciliatory toward Germany and not conciliatory enough 
toward Alsace-Lorraine. But what chiefly brought about Her- 
riot’s downfall was the sorry state of public finance, and the dif- 
ferences within the Cartel over the means of remedying it. 
Inflation and a capital levy, advocated by Socialists and ex- 
treme Radicals, were repugnant to moderate Radicals, while 
the former were most reluctant to seek a balancing of the bud- 
get through drastic economies and ordinary taxation, which 
the latter favored. In 1925, with financial affairs reaching a 
critical stage and the government seemingly powerless to handle 
them, Herriot resigned. For a year longer his Radical supporters 
composed ministries which succeeded one another in kaleido- 
scopic fashion, until at length in 1926, following an Poincare 
alarming decline of the franc and a riotous demonstra- ^j onal 
tion at Paris, Herriot and his Radicals on the Left Coalition, 
definitely broke with the Socialists and joined the 1926-1032 
groups of the Centre and Right in constituting a ministry of 
“national union” under Poincare’s premiership. 

Poincare’s “national” ministry rehabilitated French finances 
and balanced the budget. It stabilized the currency, with the 
franc at about a fifth of its pre-war value. It increased taxes 
and introduced many economies. It gave France a businesslike 
administration, completed the reconstruction of the country, 
and fostered production alike of fields and of factories. Simul- 
taneously, it appeased the Catholics by restoring diplomatic 
relations with the papacy and by reversing the anti-clerical 
policies of the Herriot ministry. In 1928, for the benefit of work- 
ingmen, it sponsored the enactment of a comprehensive social- 
insurance law. Furthermore, it had in the person of its foreign 
minister, Aristide Briand, an outstanding champion of world peace 
as well as of French security. In 1928 the period of compulsory 
military service was reduced from eighteen months to twelve. 

The general election of 1928 was a decisive victory for Poin- 
carS and his ministry of National Union, but he was Left 
already in bad health and the next year he felt obliged Cartel 
to retire from public life. 1 His immediate succes- ^ s „ a i n ’ , 
sors, however, relied upon the same backing and 
pursued similar policies, until 1932, when new elections again 

1 Poincartf died in 1934. Briand predeceased him in 1932. 
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brought forward a “Left Cartel” and enabled Herriot to form 
another Radical cabinet. 

The Cartel, this time, was peculiarly precarious. The Socialists 
at the Left were more disposed to fraternize with the Commu- 
nists at the extreme Left, and the Radicals could not quite make 
up their minds whether they should go with the Socialists or 
break with them and join the Centre. Besides, a most unedifying 
scandal came to light concerning a financial promoter and 
adventurer by the name of Stavinsky and involving a number 
of republican politicians, especially in the Radical camp. Her- 
riot’s ministry, which had been formed in June 1932, was forced 
Riots at t0 resign in December, and during the next fourteen 
Paris, months five other Radical ministries rose and fell. In 
1934 February 1934 popular resentment against the Rad- 
icals was utilized by extremists, both Royalist and Communist, 
to precipitate at Paris a series of street riots, in which several 
Doumer P ersons were killed. Whereupon, to allay the resent- 
gueand" ment and prevent civil strife the Radicals united with 
Union 181 tke groups of Centre and Right to reconstitute the 
n “national union.” Gaston Doumerguc, whose term as 
President of the Republic had expired the previous year, 1 headed 
the new coalition ministry. 

Doumergue conducted affairs much as previously, in similar 
circumstances, Poincare had conducted them. He was not quite 
so forceful perhaps, and he did not have quite as much personal 
prestige. And, failing to get Radical support for a constitutional 
law which would enable the ministry to dissolve the Chamber of 
Deputies and hold new elections, he resigned in 1935. However, 
the “national union” continued, affairs improved, and the Rad- 
icals, to the discomfiture of the Socialists and even more to that 
of the Communists and the Royalists, remained in alliance with 
the republican Centre and Right. In this they were but reflecting 
the majority will in France, for the mass of the French people, 
however much they might disagree about economic and religious 
policies, were still sincerely attached to principles symbolized by 
the words “liberty, equality, and fraternity” and by the forms 
of republicanism and democracy. 

1 Doumergue’s successor in the presidency was Paul Doumer, who was assassi- 
nated in 1932. Albert Lebrun was then elected President. Both Doumer and 
Lebrun, like Doumergue, were “Moderates” rather than “Radicals." 
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Democratic institutions were also maintained and respected 
throughout the post-war period by the peoples of Belgium, the 
Dutch Netherlands, and Switzerland. In each of these 4 . Democ- 
countries there were grave economic and financial ”* 3 ^ 
problems and in Belgium a special cultural problem Western 
arising from differences between Flemings and Wal- Countries 
loons, 1 but all such problems were dealt with in orderly demo- 
cratic fashion and with considerable success. In all three coun- 
tries, there was a weakening of the middle-class Liberal parties 
and a corresponding access of strength for the more democratic 
parties of Socialists and Catholics. Communist groups arose and 
obtained some representation in the several parliaments, but 
their popular following was relatively small and unimportant. 

In Belgium, the ministries from 1919 to 1935 represented usu- 
ally a coalition of Catholics and Liberals, though on occasion the 
coalition was made up of Catholics and Socialists. The B . . 
orderly functioning of democratic government in Bel- 
gium was aided, no doubt, by several factors: the long experience 
with parliamentary elections and procedure and with cooperation 
among the major parties; the patriotism of the masses and the 
personal popularity of King Albert, 2 both of which had been en- 
hanced by the World War and its outcome; the astuteness and 
integrity of the leading statesmen; and, above all, the country’s 
industrial recovery and its ability to carry the financial burdens 
necessitated by the war and by post-war reconstruction. 

In the Netherlands, where the monarchical constitution had 
been thoroughly democratized in 1917, 3 the ministries under the 
new regime of universal suffrage and compulsory vot- 
ing represented a cooperating majority of Calvinists ^^f r ~ 
and Catholics against a minority of Socialists and 
Liberals. It is not without interest that from 1918 to 1925, for 
the first time in the nation’s history, the prime minister, Ruys 
de Becrcnbrouck, was a Catholic. The Netherlands, though not 
a belligerent in the World War, had been put to extraordinary 
expense in caring for refugees from Belgium, and after the war 
the Dutch were further handicapped by a decline in foreign trade, 

1 Sec above, pp. 591, 876. 

3 King Albert was accidentally killed in 1934, and the crown passed to Ms son, 
Leopold III. 

* On the previous history of the Netherlands, see above, pp. 625-627, 892. 
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especially with Germany and Britain, on which much of their 
prosperity depended. Yet the government, with apparent popular 
sympathy and support, adhered to a conservative program. 

In Switzerland, a middle course was steered between extremes 
of radicalism and conservatism. A Radical and Social- 
ist proposal to make a capital levy was rejected by 
popular referendum in 1922, and in 1934 a Conserva- 
tive proposal to authorize the government to suppress Communist 
and Fascist agitation was similarly rejected. 

In the Scandinavian kingdoms of Denmark, Norway, and 
Sweden, and likewise in the neighboring republic of Finland, 
Scaadi- political democracy was firmly established and popu- 
navia and larly supported. 1 In the kingdoms, Socialists or Fa- 
rmland fortes comprised nearly half of the membership of 
the several parliaments and frequently presided over the re- 
sponsible ministries, but the large majority of Scandinavian 
Socialists were democratic social reformers, willing to cooperate 
with liberals and even with agrarians, and not disposed to 
champion a social revolution or a political dictatorship. Under 
Socialist premiers, Denmark banned strikes and lockouts in 1933 
and Sweden enacted an unemployment-insurance law in 1934. 
Finland, under a democratic government of conservative lean- 
ings, outlawed Communist propaganda in 1930, suppressed a 
Fascist revolutionary movement in 1932, and in 1933 forbade 
the preaching of direct action and the maintenance of armed 
forces by any political group. Alike in Finland, Sweden, and 
Norway, the liquor question was conspicuous during the post-war 
years. Prohibition, enacted in Finland and Norway in 191.9, was 
repealed in the latter country in 1927 and in the former in 1932, 
and was rejected by popular referendum in Sweden in 1933. 
Governmental dispensing of liquor, which had been the rule in 
Sweden since 1914, was ultimately adopted by Norway and 
Finland. 

Political democracy was less substantial and more uncertain 
in the southwestern peninsula of Europe — in Spain and Portugal. 2 
At the close of the World War, Spain was still nominally a con- 
stitutional monarchy like Sweden or Belgium, with a parliament 

1 On the previous political history of the Scandinavian nations, see above, 

PP. 620-624. 

8 On pre-war developments in Spain and Portugal, see above, pp. 580-590* 
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elected by universal manhood suffrage and with a governing min- 
istry appointed by the king but responsible to the g Post _ 
parliament. Actually, however, the Spanish govern- War 
ment was still much the same as it had been before the Spaia 
war, a government manipulated in part by the king and in part 
by professional politicians and ambitious army officers, a govern- 
ment to which the masses were largely indifferent and yet against 
which the irreconcilable factions of “revolution” and “reaction” 
conducted ceaseless campaigns of criticism and vituperation. 
This “compromising” royal government had momentarily prof- 
ited in popular esteem from the economic advantages which 
accrued to Spain as a neutral in the World War, but with the 
cessation of the war Spain was deprived of exceptional markets 
for her products, the financial returns to her farming class dimin- 
ished, unemployment increased among her laboring opppsi- 
class, and fault-finding with the existing political and tion to 
social order became more pronounced. Republicans Monarcll 7 
and Socialists intensified their subversive propaganda and multi- 
plied their ranks. A Communist party was organized. An epi- 
demic of strikes paralyzed industry and threatened revolution. 

The government lacked capable leaders, and at the very time 
when it should have been formulating and executing a far- 
reaching program of remedial legislation,- it was itself paralyzed 
by petty factional quarrels and resulting ministerial instability. 
And aggravating the situation were the protracted and ap- 
parently disastrous efforts of the royal government to put down 
native uprisings in the northern part of Morocco which had been 
allotted to Spain before the World War. 1 For years the fighting 
in Morocco had taken a heavy toll of Spanish soldiery and 
Spanish treasure, without achieving its objective, and in July 
192 x it reached a sorry climax in an utter rout and almost com- 
plete extinction of a Spanish army. This ultimate disaster out- 
raged patriotic sentiment in Spain and turned it against King 
Alphonso XIII, to whose personal interference with the military 
command in Morocco the disaster was chiefly attributed. For 
the next year and a half Spain was on the verge of revolution. 

In a desperate attempt to save his throne and silence his 
critics, Alphonso XIII connived at the establishment of a dicta- 
torship, in September 1923, by General Primo de Rivera. 

1 See above, pp. 766-767. 
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Rivera (1870-1930), a nobleman and army officer who had served 
Dictator- with distinction in the Spanish-American War and in 
ship of Morocco and latterly as military governor of Barce- 
Rfrera, 6 Iona, now executed a coup d’etat with his armed forces 
1923-1930 an d p U t himself at the head of the government. He sus- 
pended the constitution, exercised a rigid censorship of the press, 
and for seven years (from 1923 to 1930) maintained a kind of 
Fascist dictatorship with the motto, “country, monarchy, re- 
ligion.” He infused new energy into the Moroccan enterprise, and 
in cooperation with French arms he finally brought it to a success- 
ful issue in 1926. 1 Within Spain, Rivera aimed at a “corporate 
state,” directed by a single Nationalist party and characterized 
by an essentially Fascist reorganization of politics and society. 
To this end, he set up in 1928 a state department of national 
economy and prescribed the compulsory arbitration of labor dis- 
putes”, and in the same year he convoked an advisory assembly 
to draft a new national constitution. 

Primo de Rivera was an honest man and not without personal 
ability. But he had no such popular following in Spain as Mus- 
solini had in Italy, and he was not forceful (or unscrupulous) 
enough to overcome opposition. He failed to build up a strong 
supporting party or to allay popular discontent, which continued 
to express itself in strikes, riots, and occasional mutinies, and he 
was handicapped by interference and intrigues of the King. 
Eventually, disillusioned and broken in health, Rivera resigned 
and retired to private life in January 1930 as suddenly and un- 
expectedly as he had seized power. 2 He was succeeded in the 
dictatorship by another army officer, General Berenguer, a nom- 
inee of King Alphonso and a very weak man. The very next 
month Berenguer yielded to public clamor and agreed to restore 
the democratic constitution which had been suspended in 1923, 

In the ensuing local elections of April 1931 the Republicans 
S panisll won an overwhelming victory, and their leader, Niceto 
Revolu- Zamora, threatened a general insurrection unless the 
tiem °f King should immediately abdicate. On the fourteenth 
of the month, Alphonso XIII took ship at Cartagena 
and fled abroad. He did not formally abdicate, but merely 

1 The Moroccan War cost Spain some 800 million dollars and an average of over 
13,000 lives a year during the decade 1916-1926. 

2 He died in March 1930, 
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“suspended the exercise of the royal power.” At once, Zamora 
proclaimed Spain a republic and put himself at the of 

head of the “provisional government” of this Second Alphonso 
Spanish Republic. 1 And the general parliamentary Xin 
election in June 1931 — the first in eight years — returned a 
majority favorable to a republican form of government and 
to radical social and religious changes. 2 

This parliament transformed itself into a “national constitu- 
ent assembly,” and proceeded to draft a constitution and deter- 
mine the initial policies of the Republic. The new republican 
constitution, as adopted in December 1931, contained guar- 
anties of personal liberty, prescriptions for the separa- Constitu- 
tion of church and state and the nationalizing of 
church property, and provisions for democratic gov- Spanish 
emment. Laws would be made by a unicameral Republic 
parliament to be elected every four years by direct and secret 
suffrage of both men and women, with special arrangements for 
proportional representation and popular referenda, and admin- 
istration would be conducted by a ministry responsible to the 
parliament but appointed by a president, who would be inde- 
pendently elected for six years and empowered to dissolve the 
parliament and order new elections. Zamora was elected first 
president of the Spanish Republic, and Manuel Azana became 
its first constitutional premier with a coalition ministry of Rad- 
ical Republicans and Socialists. Simultaneously the parliament 
adopted a new national flag, a tricolor of red, yellow, and purple, 
and declared ex-King Alphonso guilty of high treason, outlawing 
him and confiscating his private property. 

In 1932 the republican parliament, in response to demands of 
the Catalan regionalists, enacted a home-rule law for Catalonia, 
delegating certain legislative and administrative pow- Home 
ers to a local parliament and a local president of its Rule for 
own choice and putting the Catalan language on an Cataloma 
equal footing with Castilian. Similar measures of local autonomy 
the Spanish parliament proposed to grant to the Basques and 
to the province of Galicia. In the same year, moreover, the 

1 On the First Spanish Republic, see above, p. 383. 

* Of the 440 deputies, only about a quarter could be classed as Conservatives 
(including very few openly professed Royalists). The revolutionary majority 
comprised 113 Socialists, 54 Socialist Radicals, 86 Radical Republicans, 25 Mod- 
erate Republicans, 41 Catalan Regionalists, and 4 Communists. 
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central parliament authorized the expropriation of all lands 
owned by the nobility. 

The most startling legislation of the republican parliament, 
however, had to do with the Catholic Church. The Socialists 
were vehemently anti-clerical, and the Radical Republicans 
hardly less so, and other Republicans were fearful lest the 
church, if left untouched, would use its wealth and prestige in 
support of counter-revolutionary agitation. So the parliamentary 
majority backed a series of drastic measures against 
Clerical the church. In 1932 the Jesuits were banned and ex- 
Measures p e p e( j anc j their schools and other property confiscated 
for “social welfare,” and every Catholic clergyman in Spain, 
whether regular or secular, was deprived of governmental salary 
or subsidy. A law in 1933 transferred the whole property of the 
Catholic Church in Spain, valued at half a billion dollars, to 
the state, and another law of the same year required all Catholic 
congregations to pay taxes and to report regularly to the gov- 
ernment and forbade them to engage in industry, commerce, or 
education. The Pope protested against these measures as “ in- 
fringements on the liberty of the church,” and Catholic ecclesi- 
astics and laymen in Spain began to organize an electoral 
resistance. 

Local elections in the early autumn of 1933 showed a strong 
popular reaction against the radical, particularly the anti-clerical, 
policies of the government. Azana resigned the premiership, and, 
Reaction following the failure of the Moderate Republican 
in Spanish leader, Alejandro Lerroux, to command a majority 
Republic Q f ^ deputies, p re sident Zamora dissolved the parlia- 
ment and ordered the election of a new one. In this general elec- 
tion, in November 1933, the first under universal suffrage, the 
masses of the population participated — of twelve and a half mil- 
lion electors, at least 80 per cent voted. It confirmed the conserv- 
ative trend evident in the preceding local elections. The coalition 
of Radical Republicans and Socialists was decisively defeated, 
the representation of the latter being cut in half and the 
Radical coalition as a whole being outnumbered three to one. The 
new majority comprised groups of Moderate Republicans, among 
whom the balance of power was held by the Catholic Popular 
Action party, organized and led by the wealthy Jose Gil Robles. 

With the defeat of the Radicals and Socialists, and with the 
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support of Gil Robles, Lerroux was enabled to form a fairly stable 
ministry of Moderate Republicans and to hold in abeyance the 
execution of the land laws and some of the anti-clerical measures 
previously enacted. In vain the revolutionary minority protested 
against the turn of events and incited to violence. Terrorism 
by Communists and an attempted general strike were overcome 
by the government in December 1933, and in the following 
October a more serious insurrection, in which Socialists and 
Catalan Regionalists and even the Radical ex-premier, Azaiia, 
participated, and which involved considerable loss of life and 
destruction of property, was crushed by government troops. By 
1935 the Spanish Republic was definitely in Moderate hands and 
quite rid, at least temporarily, of the threat of revolution from 
the Left, though there was still much uncertainty about a possible 
reaction to the Right. 

As for Portugal, its nominally democratic republic, which 
had been fashioned back in 19x0, continued after the World 
War, as before, to be the plaything of a swift succession 
of professional politicians and army officers until, in g^ Portu ’ 
1926, one of the latter, General Antonio Carmona, 
inaugurated a practical dictatorship of more enduring and con- 
structive character. General Carmona appropriated the office 
of president by military coup d’etat in 1926. In 1928 he secured 
election to the office for a regular term of four years, and this 
term, by decree in 1932, he lengthened to six years. Then, in 
accordance with a new constitution which was drafted Car _ 
by the dictator and approved by general plebiscite in mona’s 
1933, he was confirmed as president for an additional 
term of seven years. The new constitution repre- Dictator- 
sented a compromise with Fascist principles. While s5up 
entrusting chief authority to the president, elected by direct 
ballot of “heads of families,” and to a ministry, wholly responsi- 
ble to him, it vested certain legislative powers in a single-chamber 
parliament, half of whose members would be chosen by admin- 
istrative and colonial “corporations” and half by democratic 
suffrage. Under General Carmona’s “democratic” dictatorship, 
public administration was reformed, national finances were im- 
proved, and revolutionary agitation was sternly suppressed. 
Strikes and lockouts were prohibited, and provision was made 
for the compulsory arbitration of labor disputes. 
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'DEMOCRACY AND DICTATORSHIP IN CENTRAL EUROPE 

U1 the national states occupying the broad belt of central 
Europe from the North Sea to the Black Sea, and from the Baltic 
the ^Egean, issued from the World War as democracies, and 
pst of them as republics. 1 Within them, however, the opera- 
of thoroughly democratic government soon proved extraor- 
Obstacies . dinarpv dj^cult. Most of the states o£-eefri*al 
toDemoc- Ev(rep<rwere newly created or newly unified states, 
c^tral ' confronted with the task either of getting people to 
Europe govern themselves who^dnever done so before or of 
welding together hitherto^ ^m&Stepbpulations. They were 
handicapped, too, by social aM economic condition^ ofvthe ut- 



rfeparation or reconst ruction ruinous inflation, and simul- 

’ other 
and 

perform their tasks, the new democracies had to rely upon 
parliaments whose members were generally inexperienced in the 
practical conduct of public affairs and split up among a large 
lumber of mutually antagonistic political parties or groups 
;-epresehting many varieties of opinion and conviction from the 
treme of feudahan p to that of cpr^uRisng. y: , Small' wonde r that 
jhuaaspf for consti rational democratic government in central 
_ b^pe waned fairly quickly and was succeeded by enthusiasm 
forborne kind of strong-man rule. 

The only state of central Europe which persistently adhered 
to dembcrat ic prac tices was Czechoslovakia. It had in some 
degree, to be sure^Tlie'same - dTffTcioltlesas its neighbors, and 
Democ- certain difficulties peculiar to itself. It contained a 
racy in large minority of Germans, who did not take at all 
Slovakia to the predominance of Slavs whom they had 

long deemed inferior to themselves economically and 
intellectually, while among the Slav majority were wide differ- 
ences of outlook and interest, not only between peasants and 
1 See above, pp, 888-891. 


Mote. The portrait bust, opposite, is of President Masaryk of the Chechoslovakian 
Republic, by the Yugoslav sculptor, Ivan MeStrovid (bom 1883), On Mestrovid, 
ee below, p. 1150. 
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artisans, between Catholics and Socialists, but also between 
the Czechs of Bohemia and the Slovaks who had recently been 
“freed ” from Hungary. Nevertheless, the great personal prestige 
of Thomas Masaryk, who in a very real sense had been the 
“father of his country” and who was its devotedly democratic 
president continuously throughout the post-war period, com- 
bined with the political sense and parliamentary adroitness of 
other leading statesmen, including the able foreign minister, 
Edward Benes, to preserve democratic government in Czecho- 
slovakia. Conciliation and compromise gradually prevailed over 
factional quarrels and subversive agitation. Socialists cooperated 
with bourgeois parties in assuring a fair degree of stability to 
the parliamentary majority and the responsible ministries. A 
concordat with the papacy in 1928 regulated the relations of 
church and state in manner acceptable to both and strengthened 
the government with the clerical parties. Even the German 
element in the country was sufficiently reconciled to the new 
order to participate in constructive legislation. 

Rumania adhered formally to her democratic constitution 
of 1923, 1 and managed under parliamentary auspices to unify, 
politically and administratively, the newly acquired Rumania 
provinces of Transylvania, Bukovina, and Bessarabia, 
and also to effect an important land reform throughout the 
kingdom, involving the expropriation of 13,000 landlords and 
the partition of their combined estates of fourteen and a half 
million acres among a million peasants. Nevertheless, the 
agencies of democratic government — elections, parliament, and 
ministries — continued to be manipulated by cliques of profes- 
sional politicians, some of whom were notoriously corrupt and 
all of whom were inclined to be arbitrary if not dictatorial. On 
the death of the war-king, Ferdinand I, in 1927, his infant 
grandson, Prince Michael, succeeded to the throne under a 
regency, but by a coup d'etat in 1930 Michael’s father, who had 
been legally debarred from the succession on account of his 
infatuation with a woman of unsavory reputation, deposed the 

1 See above, p. 890. 

Noth. The picture opposite is from a sculptured memorial by Ivan MeStrovtt of 
King Peter I, the first sovereign of united Yugoslavia and father of King Alexander. 
Sec the genealogical table facing p, 674; and specifically on King Peter, see above, 
pp. 680-681, 683, 768-769, 846-848. 
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child-king and crowned himself as Charles (Carol) II. Charles II 
had the support of army officers and of politicians of the so- 
called Liberal party, and though the Liberals in the ensuing 
general election polled only half of the popular vote, they pos- 
sessed themselves of four-fifths of the seats in parliament. For 
a time the government was threatened by a revolutionary “Iron 
Guard,” a Fascist and anti-Semitic organization, whose violent 
propaganda secured a considerable following and led in 1933 
to the as sas s ina tion of the Liberal prime minister as part of a 
plot to overthrow the formally democratic regime. The King 
defied the Rumanian Fascists, however, and under another 
Liberal premier the Iron Guard was disbanded. 

Yugoslavia was particularly troubled by deep-seated dif- 
ferences in religion, culture, and political ambition between 
the Serbs and the Croats. The former were Orthodox 
and “backward”; the latter were Catholic and “pro- 
gressive.” Furthermore, though both were devoted 
to the “greater Yugoslavia” which the World War had brought 
into existence, the former regarded it as a mere expansion of 
Serbia and insisted therefore upon manning the whole centralized 
administration of the realm, while the latter strove for a federal 
state with “home rule” for Croatia. Frequent fights between 
Serb and Croatian deputies in the Chamber at Belgrade reached 
a climax in June 1928 with the killing of Stefan Radi£, the 
Croatian leader, and several of his lieutenants. Whereupon, 
early in 1929, King Alexander, with the support of the army, 
dissolved the parliament, suspended the constitution, and pro- 
claimed himself dictator. He personally appointed the ministers 
and all local officials. He exercised a rigorous press censorship 
and directed a ruthless suppression of dissent. In 1931 the 
royal dictatorship was formally ended by the promulgation of 
a new constitution. Practically, however, the dictatorship con- 
tinued, for the new constitution was issued by the King and 
enabled hi m to control both the military and the civil service, 
to name half the Senate, and indirectly to dominate the elections 
to the Chamber of Deputies. As was expected, “government 
candidates” carried the ensuing general election, and for the 
next three years the ministry was solidly Serbian with no Croa- 
tian representation. In 1934 King Alexander, on a trip to France, 
was assassinated at Marseille. His son, a boy of eleven years, 
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succeeded as Peter II with a regency which promised to pursue 
a more conciliatory policy. 

Poland, the largest and most populous of the new states of 
central Europe, achieved a remarkable amount of consolidation 
and reconstruction, administrative, financial, and educational, 
but she did so at the expense of liberal parliamen- p oland 
tary democracy. From the outset, the Polish elec- 
torate, and consequently the Polish parliament, was split into 
an extraordinarily large number of political parties and factions, 
the chronic rivalries and intrigues of whose leaders made the 
successful operation of constitutional government almost im- 
possible. In vain the membership of the Chamber of Deputies 
was drastically reduced in 1922. At length in 1926 Marshal 
Joseph Pilsudski, the outstanding Polish hero of the World 
War, executed a military coup d’etat , overturning the cabinet of 
the day, assuming the premiership of a “nationalist” ministry, 
and becoming virtual dictator. 1 Pilsudski refused to be called 
a dictator and showed notable reluctance to appear as one. He 
declined to accept the presidency of the republic, and in 1930 
he relinquished the premiership. Nevertheless, with the army 
in back of him, he tolerated in the presidency and in the ministry 
only such persons as would do his will, and shortly before his 
death in 1935 he compelled a reluctant parliamentary majority 
to accept a new constitution under which the powers of the 
president were greatly enhanced and those of parliament cor- 
respondingly curtailed. 

In Lithuania, similar political turbulence prevailed, until a 
similar coup d’etat, likewise in the year 1926, put General Anton 
Smetona, an ardent nationalist, into the presidency. Lithuania 
Then, in 1928, the adoption of a new constitution pro- 
vided Smetona with legal means of prolonging indefinitely his 
presidential dictatorship. 

In the other Baltic states, Latvia and Estonia, the radically 
democratic constitutions which had been adopted just 
after the World War were eventually discredited by Es tonia ^ 
the free scope which they gave to conflicting and 
paralyzing agitation of Communist and Fascist extremists. Fi- 

i On Pilsudski, see above, pp. 848-849. A friend of Pilsudski’s, Professor Ignatz 
Moscicki, was elected president of the Republic in 1926 and reelected for another 
seven-year term in 1933. 
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nally, in 1934, they were suspended by arbitrary decrees of the 
respective prime ministers, who proceeded to act as dictators. 
New constitutions were quickly drafted, exalting the presidency 
over the parliament, and were ratified by popular plebiscite, 
while Co mm unist propaganda was outlawed in both countries. 

Hungary, of all the states of central Europe, was least affected 
by the wave of liberal democracy which had followed in the 
wake of the World War. The Magyars, long accus- 
ungaiy tome( j to government by the land-owning families 
of the old aristocracy, looked all the more readily to them for 
guidance after the partition and humiliation of the country by 
foreigners and the failure of Bela Kun’s Communist efforts. 1 
From 1920 onwards, Hungary was nominally a “constitutional 
monarchy,” but really an aristocratic and semi-Fascist state, 
much as it had been before the World War and with no partition 
of the large landed estates. Its head or “Regent,” Admiral 
Horthy, and its successive prime ministers (Count Bethlen from 
1921 to 1931, and Julius Goemboes from 1932) directed public 
affairs in quite arbitrary fashion, and were sustained in parlia- 
ment and in the country at large by a well-organized patriotic 
party — the National Unity party. Not only was revolutionary 
radicalism suppressed, but agitation of “legitimists” in behalf 
of a Habsburg restoration was discouraged. 

In Bulgaria, under King Boris III, the post-war years were 
marked by intense party strife and frequent crimes of political 
violence. In 1923 the able Agrarian premier, Stambulinsky, 2 
Bui aiia was deposed by a coup (Petal and murdered, and dur- 
ing the next three years a nominally “democratic” 
but essentially reactionary ministry conducted a campaign of 
terrorism against “radicals” whether of town or of countryside. 
A more truly democratic government was installed in 1926, but 
before long it felt obliged to manipulate elections and to stamp 
out a growing Communist party; and in May 1934 it in turn 
was forcefully overthrown by a group of army officers intent 
upon transforming Bulgaria into a Fascist state. For a year 
these Fascists ruled, only to be supplanted in 1935 by still 
another coup d’etat, engineered this time by the Kin g. 

In Albania, the attempt of an Orthodox bishop who had been 
educated in the United States, Fan Noli by name, to create an 

1 See above, pp. 850-851. » See above, pp. 852-853. 
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enduring democratic republic was brought to naught by a young 
Moslem army officer, Ahmed Zogu, who, becoming A1 hatiia 
presidentin 1925, had himself proclaimed King as ZogI 
in 1928. King Zog retained the form of constitutional government, 
but his was the controlling will in the new Albanian kingdom. 

As Albania relapsed from republic to monarchy, so Greece 
wavered between monarchy and republic. The Greek parliament 
compelled King George II to quit the country in Greece 
December 1923, and in March 1925 it voted the de- 
thronement of the dynasty and the establishment of a republic, 
which was promptly endorsed by popular plebiscite. The change, 
however, was only one of name; and under the republic, as 
under the monarchy, Greek politics continued turbulent and at 
times bloody. Venizelos, the country’s veteran statesman, 1 
contrived to return to office in 1928, but his enemies, of whom he 
had many, combined against him, and in 1933 the premiership 
passed to Tsaldaris, an acknowledged Royalist. In 1935 Venizelos 
inspired a revolt, which was put down with considerable blood- 
shed, and Venizelos fled to Italy. Whereupon General Kondylis 
executed a military and royalist coup d’etat, and, after the formal- 
ity of a plebiscite, recalled King George II to the Greek throne. 

/from-- what w e have a lready - said hr Lhc present-section, it 
must be apparent that throug hout ea st-central Europe the post- 
waiVsjwro dictatorship, while General 

retaining some "parliamentary' forms. This was true 
of the larger states: the repu blic of Pol and and the Dictator- 
kmgdoms of RujnaaiarSnd WIIgoslav^'It-vms-ixaeT-- 8111 ? 
too,\ of the small republics on the Baltic: Lithuania, Latvia, 
and Estonia. It was true, also, of the small states on the Danube 
and in\be~Balkan peninsula: the nominal kingdom of Hungary, 
the actual kingdom of Bulgaria, Greece which was royalist 
and then republican and then royalist again, and Albania which 
was republican and then royalist. Only Czechoslovakia adhered 
rather strictly to its democratic republican constitution. But 
Czechoslovakia was hemmed in, and its lot perhaps eventually 
determined, by Germany and Austria, whose post-war political 
development strikingly symbolized the general European drift 
between 1920 and 1935 from democracy to dictatorship. 

The German Republic, which had been proclaimed at the 

1 See above, pp. 674-675, 805 note, 824, 856, 866. 
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time of the collapse of the Hohenzollem Empire in November 
1918 and provided with a democratic constitution by 
German the Weimar Assembly in 1919, 1 was gravely handi- 
Repubiic, capped by several circumstances. Added to the 'huge 
1918-1933 i nterna j indebtedness incurred by Germany during 
the war was the post-war requirement of making vast yet in- 
definite reparation payments to the Allies. The story of what 
this circumstance actually involved— wild currency inflation, 
cancellation of internal indebtedness and default in reparation 
payments, international control over German finances, drastic 
taxation at homeland big borrowings abroad, and eventual 
repudiation of all foreign obligations— we have elsewhere re- 
lated. 2 Here we may remark that these financial necessities and 
Its expedients were attended by serious dislocation of 

Econo my German "society -andr 'resulting popular disaffection 
Difflcul- with tfre~repub lican - governm ent At one extreme, 

ties v land lords^and many industr ial capitalists, fearful 

of socialist levelling, grewTver more hostile to the new govern- 
ment. At theAther extreme, radical workers looked ever more 
fondly to Gommunis.nL. of th'e~Russian variety' as the means of 
escape from economic-insecurity. __And between the extremes 
were nu merou s- shopkeepers., and other members of the lower 
middle class, together with the^ounger generation of students, 
who, unable to earn a usual livelihood and threatened with 
degradation into the proletariat, stood ready to follow almost 
any revolutionary advocate of “national regeneration.” 

Ba d a s- were- -the-ec gnomi c and financial jdr-cumstances of post- 
war Germany, it is very d oubtfal-whetHer they were essentially 
worse tha n those of post-war “Britain or even post-war France. 
Brirai^sjurden of TaJtationjwas-eemsiderably^ 
trial recovery much slower, and the number of her unemployed 
much larger. France^wai^debt was staggering, and unlike 
GeeSE&y (or Britain), s he ha eT~~t o -r ebuik P afi ~pjrtpng i_yA war- 
devastated area. Neverthele^Sjin grappling with their economic 
problemsybofh the British an3~th"e 'French possessed govern- 
na^ts-which were of long standing^ whichEad ~heen- newly con- 
secrated^ In "popular esteem, by the seemingly victorious war they 
had wage<Land_th e peace they had imPo sid^^ftndnvhtcEThercfore 
were not readilyluBJect toAubversion. 

1 See above, pp. 842-845, 889-890. 


* See above, pp. 894-899. 
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The GerpaaBsT-eu^the other hand, were-aadertaking a novel 
experiment in self-govehmieiitT-and^apeople who had thought 
of the Hohenzollern Empire'as a GreaTFowarcnxupy- it s p 0 iit- 
ing a proud p reemi nent. po„sition4n arms and diplo- jcal and 
macy, in science and industry, in world prestige, were j st Diffi- 
naturally prone- t o abus e-tfae-Republic which had be- culties 
gun its_c areer b y-aeeeptjng the treaty-of Versailles with all its 
horrib le hu miliations for Germany. How, indeed, could such a 
mighty Germany as that-ef the Empire have fallen so low as 
the Germany of the Republic? Gradually it came to be believed 
in ever widening circles within Germany that the explanation 
lay not in the undemocratic features of the old Empire and cer- 
tainly not in any real defeat of the German army (which had 
fought so long, so gloriously, and on the whole so successfully 
against the world). Rather, the explanation lay in the “stabs 
in the back” which traitorous Socialists and internationally 
minded Catholics and Jews, masquerading as democrats and 
republicans, had inflicted on Germany and her “invincible” 
army through the “peace resolution” of the Reichstag in 1917 1 
and finally through the revolution of 1918. I n other words. 
the psychological natio nalist cir cumstanc es of nost-war Germ any 
were^t^^dfejiSf^^ble to~t^p e ^ a; ii^drof idieTiemocratic 
Republic than we re, the. economic and financial-careumstances. 

Nor could the Republican government- obtain from the Allies 
such tiinely^modificatiorL..of the treaty of Versailles or of the 
reparation arrangements as might have served to Its 
disarm its critics and strengthen its hold upon the Foreign 
German masses. The concessions which it did ob- *?® cuI “ 
tain — the paring down of reparations and the with- 
drawal of foreign troops from the Ruhr and the Rhineland — were 
made too haltingly and with too poor grace. 

Despite alljhese unf avorable, ciraaast^rirpq, the German Re- 
public managed tcTSuirvive under its demo craticconstrtutibn for 
fourteen -years — from 1919 to ^933. At first, while popular re- 
action against the war was~still potent, the republican _ 
parties of Socialists, Centrists, and Democrats com- can Go v- 
manded a large majority of the German electorate £o^Utlon 
and hence of the Reichstag, and through close cooper- 
ation these parties constituted the ministries and directed the 

1 See above, pp. 824-825. 
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policies of the state. 1 As domestic and foreign difficulties mul- 
tiplied, there were frequent changes of ministry, but every 
ministry comprised Centrists and Democrats and every one was 
supported, if not directly participated in, by Socialists. From 
1923, moreover, when French occupation of the Ruhr called 
forth a united German resistance, the People’s party (formerly 
the National Liberal party) was induced by its leader, Gustav 
Stresemann, a prominent industrialist and perhaps the most 
state smanlik e of all post-war Germans, to abandon its opposition 
to the republican form of government and to collaborate with 
Democrats, Centrists, and even Socialists. Stresemann himself 
headed a coalition ministry in 1923, and though he soon resigned 
the chan cellorship he retained the post of foreign minister under 
successive Chancellors until his death in 1929. 

From 1923 to 1929, indeed, the German Republic seemed to 
be gathering strength and securing stability. There was increasing 
Its collaboration_of thejndiistrfal People’s party and the 

Seeming commercial Democratic party with trade-union Social- 
Strength j s |- s anc [ Catholic Centrists. There was some improve- 
ment, through the “Dawes plan” and the “Young plan,” in 
the arrangements about reparation payments. There was a 
marked revival of business. There was balm to national pride 
in certain successes which attended Stresemann’s diplomacy: 
he was treated as an equal and a friend by the French foreign 
minister, Aristide Briand; he obtained the withdrawal of French 
troops from the Ruhr and speeded up their evacuation of the 
Rhineland; he negotiated the “Locarno Pact” 2 to lessen the 
danger of another war between France and Germany; and he 
gained the admission of Germany to the League of Nations and 
to a place, as a Great Power, on its Council. At the general 
elections of 1924, the republican coalition polled eighteen million 
votes out of a total of twenty-nine million. At the general elec- 
tions of 1928, it polled almost twenty-three million out of a 
total of thirty-one million. 

1 On these parties of Socialists, Centrists, and Democrats, and also on the People’s 
party, see above, pp. 843-845. Socialists held the office of prime minister (or 
Chancellor) from 1919 to 1920 and again from 1928 to 1930; and Centrists held it 
1920-1922, 1923-1925, 1926-1928, and 1930-1932. Chancellors were of the People’s 
party from 1922 to 1923 and from 1925 to :926, and of the reactionary Nationalist 
party from ^32 to 1933. 

1 See below, pp. 1033-1035. 
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The Republic seemed to be more solid than it really was. The 
governing coffitiofTas a whole might win elections and might 
collaborate in i!iain±aiiiHig-‘the _ democratic constitu- j 
tion, in distributing offices, and in sustaining Stese- TnWftnt 
mann’s conduct of' foreign relations,. but-ftS'elements Weak " 
were too diverse to enable it to adopt -and 'pursue any 
consistent policy iirrespecF of internal reforms, -which wece-popu- 
larly demandedjrorirrrespectrof the opposition which beset it from 
the Nationalist-Rf^t-and~the... Communist- Left.- The People’s 
party, the Democratm~party, and a large fraction of the Centre 
party represented bourgeois business interests, which could 
hardly be reconciled with demands of working-class Socialists. 
The industrialists of the People’s party, moreover, had a tradi- 
tional antipathy to the other groups in the republican coalition, 
especially to Socialists and Centrists, and a fundamental sym- 
pathy with the nationalism of the extreme Right. On the other 
hand, the Socialists were eager not to appear as the tail to a 
bourgeois kite, partly because of the Marxian principles which 
they professed and partly for tactical reasons. As a party they 
were devoted to the democratic Republic, for the maintenance of 
which they were quite willing to cooperate with any Dilemma 
group that shared their political devotion. Yet, in of 
their anxiety to reassure the mass of German working- Social,sts 
men that there was no need of Communism of the Russian vari- 
ety, with its repudiation of political democracy and of “law and 
order” and its championship of social revolution and proletarian 
dictatorship, the Socialists as a party espoused various radical 
reforms which made it extremely difficult for them to cooperate 
with other democratic republicans. It was an embarrassing 
dilemma for the Socialists: whenever they cooperated closely 
with the bourgeois parties, the popular vote of the Communist 
party increased ; and whenever this occurred the Socialists drew 
apart from the coalition and thereby not only weakened the 
sincerely democratic elements in it but also alarmed the more 
conservative members and impelled them farther toward the 
extreme Right. 

Communism of the Russian variety had been preached in 
Germany during the republican revolution of 19x8-19x9, but 
its apostles were then few and ineffectual, and the riots which 
they precipitated were fairly easily put down. Presently a leader 
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emerged in the person of Ernst Thalmann, a mechanic of Ham- 
burg ; and a definitely Communist party was organized 
cSZZL with local “ cells ” and regional “soviets ” and in inti- 
nistOppo- m ate relationship with Moscow. At the general elcc- 
sition t j on Q f xqqo, the party polled about 600,000 votes as 
compared with eleven million polled by Socialists. Then, follow- 
ing four years of general economic distress and of particular 
propaganda directed against the democratic Republic and the 
Socialist party as “tools of capitalism and reaction,” the Com- 
munists obtained in the regular election of 1924 a popular vote 
of almost three and three-quarters million— more than half the 
popular vote of the Socialists. In the election of 1928 the Com- 
munist vote fell off a bit, but in 1930 it increased again to four 
and a half million and in 1932 to nearly six million, these increases 
being almost entirely at the expense of the Socialist vote. Thal- 
mann had no such organizing or managing ability as Lenin or 
Stalin; and his lieutenants were second-rate, lacking in per- 
sonal initiative and repeating the phrases rather than emulating 
the deeds of the Russian Communist leaders. Yet the growing 
membership of the Communist party in Germany and its in- 
transigent attitude toward the existing order served to stim- 
ulate and intensify extremist counter-propaganda from the 
Nationalist Right at the very time when Socialist as well as 
bourgeois support of the democratic Republic was being 
lessened. 

Subversive propaganda from the extreme Left was troublesome 
enough to the German Republic, but more disturbing and even- 
Nationai- tually more fateful was subversive activity by the ex- 
ist Oppo- treme Right. Here, the original core of the opposition 
site® was the landed Prussian aristocracy, long identified 
with the monarchy and with high office in its army and civil 
service, and now scandalized by the d6b&clc of German arms and 
the overthrow of the Hohenzollern Empire and filled with rage 
at the threat of social as well as political democracy. Politically, 
these aristocrats had provided the leaders for the Conservative 
and Free Conservative parties which had flourished before the 
war, and they continued to furnish the leaders for the Nationalist 
party which emerged from the fusion of the Conservative groups 
immediately after the war. 1 

1 See above, pp. 884-885. 
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At first the popular following of the Nationalist party was 
not impressively large. In the election of the Weimar Assembly 
in 1919, the party polled only three million votes out of a total 
of thirty million, and for some time afterwards it seemed to be 
powerless, despite constant vehemence and occasional violence, 1 
to arrest the democratic movement and restore the old order. In 
vain it increased its popular vote to four minion in the general 
election of 1920. In vain its deputies in the Reichstag talked 
and voted against the Republican coalition. In vain one of the 
Nationalist leaders, Wolfgang Kapp by name, with the assist- 
ance of General von Liittwitz, executed a coup d'etat at Berlin in 
1920 and put the Republican government to flight; a strike of 
Socialist workingmen promptly turned the tables, so that Kapp 
and Liittwitz ran away and the Republican officials returned. In 
vain an odd team of nationalistic fanatics, the renowned elderly 
General Ludendorff and a hitherto inconspicuous young man 
by the name of Hitler, attempted another coup at Munich in 
1923; they were arrested and Hitler was jailed. 

If Nationalists were as yet unable to overthrow the Republic, 
they at least could rejoice by 1924 that their cause was gaining 
ground. For the prevalent financial disorder and economic inse- 
curity of the preceding four years, which was swelling a n . ng f 
the ranks of the revolutionary Communist party, was Nation- 
operating also, along with widespread popular hatred faction 
of foreign tutelage and growing impatience at the 
seeming ineffectualness of the Republican government, to attract 
to the reactionary Right not only the German aristocracy and its 
usual satellites but also considerable numbers of the industrial 
bourgeoisie, of the lower middle class, and of the patriotic youth. 
In the regular election of 1924 the conservative Nationalists 
polled over five and a half million votes, while a newer and even 
more resolute nationalist party — the National Socialist— polled 
an additional two million. The startling gains thus recorded for 
the extreme Right, and also the similar gains simultaneously 
registered by Communists of the extreme Left, were made at the 
expense of the parties supporting the democratic Republic. The 
latter still retained a majority of the German electorate, but the 

1 Krzbcrger, tlic Catholic Centrist leader, was assassinated by fanatical National- 
ists in i02i, and Walter Rathenau, a leader of the Democratic party and an out- 
standing Jewish capitalist, suffered a like fate in 1922. 
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majority was becoming precarious and its foes at the Right out- 
numbered two to one its opponents at the Left. 

Early in 1925 the Nationalists, by clever manoeuvring, obtained 
an even more ominous success. The death of Friedrich Ebert, the 
Socialist who had been president of the Republic since 19x9, 
necessitated the popular election of a successor; and against the 
candidate of the Republican coalition, Wilhelm Marx (a leader 
of the Centre party), the Nationalists put forward Field-Marshal 
Paul von Hindenburg, Prussian squire and national hero of the 
battle of Tannenberg. 1 Thanks to Hindenburg’s personal fame 
Hinden- and thanks to the fact that Thalmann, the Com- 
Prefldent mun * st l ea der, entered the campaign as a third candi- 
of Repub- date, the Nationalists secured a plurality (though not 
lie, 1925 a majority) of the votes cast and thus elected Hinden- 
burg to the presidency. 2 Hindenburg was an old and doubtless 
overrated man, but he had a venerable appearance and great 
prestige. It was well known where his basic loyalties were — to 
Empire, to army, to landed nobility, to the Protestant state- 
church of Prussia; and it was the hope of reactionary Nation- 
alists, as it was the fear of democratic Republicans, that he 
would employ his new key-position to forward attempts at re- 
storing the Hohenzollern Empire. 

Hindenburg did nothing of the sort, however. Instead, 
throughout the seven years of his full presidential term, from 
Hinden _ 1925 to 1932, he cooperated with the Republican 
burg’s majority in the Reichstag and with the Republican 

Coopera- chancellors and ministries, whether of the People’s 

Repub- party or of Centnst and Socialist. It was a source of 

Coition ^appointment to the Nationalists, as it was of 

satisfaction to the Republicans; and it contributed, 
along with the lessening of economic difficulties, to a temporary 
decline of Nationalist opposition to the Republic. In the gen- 
eral election of 1928 the popular vote of the conservative Nation- 
alists fell to the four million which it had been in 1920, while 
the National Socialists polled less than half the number of votes 
they had polled in 1924. 

This election of 1928 proved to be, nevertheless, the last sub- 

1 See above, pp. 794-795. 802, 810-811, 839. 

* Hindenburg received 14,660,000 votes; Marx, 13,750,000; and Thiilmann, 
1,930,000. 
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stantial victory of democratic republicanism in Germany. Busi- 
ness “prosperity,” which had been artificially stimulated for 
several years by foreign loans and which had been accompanied 
by industrial over-production and financial speculation, came to 
an abrupt halt in 1929, and the ensuing economic depression 
added to the difficulties of the Republican government and multi- 
plied the number and virulence of its detractors. There Economic 
was disappearance or diminution of profits for middle- Crisis of 
class persons as well as for landlords and peasants. For it*poii£ 
workingmen there was decline of wages and rise of un- ical Con- 
employment. Desperately but unavailingly the gov- sequeaces 
emment sought financial relief. Foreign loans could no longer be 
negotiated, and yet the Allies were exasperatingly dilatory about 
lightening the load of reparation payments which Germany was 
expected to carry. Economies in internal administration only 
swelled the ranks of the unemployed. Heavier taxation only 
impeded the recovery of business. And the death of Stresemann 
in the fateful year of 1929 cost the government not only a re- 
markably capable foreign minister but also the statesman who 
had linked the naturally conservative People’s party with the 
cause of the Republic. In the circumstances, the moderate demo- 
cratic majority in Germany was rapidly whittled away by the 
extremes of revolutionary Communism and militant Nationalism. 
Only the Catholic Centrist party remained fairly constant, and it 
had always been a minority party. The Socialist party was 
weakened by secessions to the Communist; and the Democratic 
and People’s parties, by secessions to the Nationalists. The 
Communist danger created alarm, but the Nationalist danger, as 
the event proved, was far more real. 

It was not that the conservative Nationalist party was making 
any headway; it was scarcely holding its traditional followers. It 
was rather that a much more popular and militant Rise of 
nationalist party — that of the National Socialists, or National 
“Nazis” as they were commonly styled — was being (“Nazi”) 
built up by a plebeian (and magnetic) person. This per- Part y 
son was Adolf Hitler, the very one who had been jailed in 1923 for 
an attempted coup d’&tat against the Republic. He was 
not widely known at that time, and there was little in 
his previous career to indicate that he would ever 
emerge from obscure mediocrity. He had been born in Austria in 
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1889 of a f amil y of the lower middle class and had grown up with 
only ordinary schooling and with only frustrated ambitions. As 
a youth he had failed to gain admission to the Austrian Academy 
of Painting and had eked out a meagre livelihood by working long 
hours in an architect’s office at Vienna and, from 1912, as a free- 
lance illustrator at Munich, solacing himself meanwhile with 
enthusiastic appreciation of Wagner’s operas, Nietzsche’s philos- 
ophy of the superman, and the anti-Semitic writings of Adolf 
Stocker and Stewart Chamberlain. 1 Influenced by these sources, 
he had already become an ardent German nationalist, adoring 
“Aryan” Germany, despising the polyglot Austrian Empire, and 
detesting Jews and Marxians and liberals and pacifists, when the 
World War broke out. Though still an Austrian citizen, he en- 
listed in the German army, and in it he served gallantly from first 
to last, being frequently in the thick of battle and repeatedly 
wounded or gassed. He was awarded an iron cross for his valor, 
but he was never promoted beyond the rank of corporal; and his 
cup of bitterness was filled to overflowing when the victory of the 
Allies was followed by the republican revolution within Germany. 
“My brow burned with shame,” he wrote, “and my hatred 
against the men who had brought about this crime grew and 
grew; I decided to become a politician.” 

In 19x9, therefore, Hitler had joined with a handful of his 
youthful army acquaintances in forming a political organization — 
the National Socialist party. There were only seven of them, 
and Hitler was the seventh. It was not very promising. Yet 
Hitler managed presently to assume the leadership of the little 
band and to make some converts. In 1920 the group adopted an 
“unalterable program.” The program was certainly 
Program radical. It denounced the entire Peace of Paris and 
demanded the union of all Germans in a Greater Ger- 
many, the restoration of the German colonies, and the full rearm- 
ing of Germany. It assailed Jews within Germany as “aliens,” 
denied them German citizenship, and threatened them with 
exile. It proposed to prohibit fqreign immigration, to ban all 
“unpatriotic” newspapers or associations, and to “nationalize” 

1 See above, on Wagner, p.173; on Nietzsche, pp. 367-368; and on Stacker, 
p. 608. Chamberlain, a Teutonized Britisher, was the son-in-law of Richard Wagner 
and the author of a ponderous tome, Foundations of the Nineteenth Century , in 
support of the thesis that virtue and civilization are the product of the “Aryan 
race” and are endangered by the “Semitic race.” 
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popular education. It called for the adoption of economic re- 
forms in harmony with the principle of national, rather than 
Marxian, socialism. It condemned the “corrupting parliamen- 
tary system” and championed the substitution of professional 
representation directed by “a strong central authority.” 

Almost simultaneously with the adoption of this program, 
Hitler made the significant discovery that he had oratorical 
ability, that by “letting himself go” in frenzied expo- 
sition of woes and wrongs of Germany and in fierce oratory 
denunciation of Jews and foreigners he could attract 
and hold large audiences. To a person who had been thwarted 
all his life, it was gratifying to know that he had at least one 
talent which he could put to effective use. So, with zest, Hitler 
.took to spellbinding; and in a country where political oratory 
was relatively rare and customarily restrained, and where of 
course the general economic and psychological conditions were 
especially propitious, Hitler’s spellbinding drew circus-crowds. 

The attempted coup of Hitler and his Nazis in 1923 was pre- 
mature. As yet he was a local rather than a national figure, and 
his convinced disciples were comparatively few and not well 
organized. The ensuing year, however, was helpful to him and 
to his cause. The notoriety which he gained from his Nazi 
arrest, trial, and imprisonment served to arouse wide- Pro 3 a " 
spread interest in him and in National Socialism, at Organiza- 
the very time when French occupation of the Ruhr tion 
was producing financial chaos and an outraged state of mind all 
over Germany. Furthermore, Hitler utilized the enforced leisure 
of a year in jail to write a sensational account of his life and 
ideas, a kind of Nazi bible, which soon became a “best seller,” 
and also to devise a better-disciplined organization and more 
strenuous methods of propaganda . for his following. In the 
regular election of 1924 the Hitler party of National Socialists 
polled almost two million votes and returned thirty-two deputies 
to the Reichstag. 

Though the number of Nazi voters waned during the next 
four years, as economic conditions improved, Hitler and his 
equally fanatical lieutenants continued to perfect the party 
organization and to stage ever bigger demonstrations against the 
Republic. In general, the organization of the National Socialist 
party in Germany was similar to that of the Communists in 
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Russia or of the Fascists in Italy. Under the dictatorial party 
headquarters (at Munich) were local “cells” of regular dues- 
paying members, affiliated societies for university students, for 
youths between the ages of fourteen and eighteen (the Hitler 
Jugend), and for children, and also, most important of all, what 
amounted to a private army consisting of a special police force 
(the so-called S.S.) and a brigade of “storm troops” (the so- 
called S.A.). The storm troops, including veterans of the World 
War as well as many more youthful adventurers, were clad in 
the party uniform — a brown shirt with the “Aryan” emblem of 
the swastika in black on a red arm-band — and were expected 
to protect party meetings and to break up the meetings of other 
parties. The special police were a smaller and more select body, 
w irin g the distinctive uniform of a black shirt with a skull as 
a badge, and acting as personal guards for the party leaders and 
as executioners of their behests. The Nazis were prepared to 
supplement Hitler’s oratory with acts of violence. 

The real opportunity for Hitler and the National Socialist 
party was provided by the serious economic depression which 
began in 1929. By this time the organization and methods of 
Flood party were highly efficient, and the very violence 

Tide of which it preached (and practiced) in behalf of “na- 
SocMsm tional regeneration” attracted to it a multitude. 

Emotional youths flocked to it in crowds. The lower 
middle class rallied almost solidly to it. Landed aristocrats of 
the conservative Nationalist party, though still prone to regard 
Hitler as a vulgar upstart, were quite willing to climb on his 
band-wagon, which they fondly thought they themselves could 
subsequently steer. Even industrial and commercial magnates, 
men who had hitherto supported the People’s or the Democratic 
party but who were now doubtful about the ability of the Repub- 
lican government to arrest the growth of Communism, com- 
menced to contribute money and votes to the Nazis. 

. Early in 1930, in a desperate attempt to retrieve the fortunes 
of the Republic, Heinrich Briining, a Centrist and one of the 
B nining ’s al>lest men i n Reichstag, was entrusted with the 
Effort to chancellorship. Briining was sincere and courageous, 
Republic 311(1 he succee< *ed in bringing about a drastic revision 
of the reparation arrangements and the final with- 
drawal of foreign troops from the Rhineland. Nevertheless, 
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neither his achievements nor his abilities availed in the internal 
situation. Ever more vehemently the Communists assailed him 
and the “bourgeois” Republic, while ever more fiercely, from 
the opposite extreme, the Nazis denounced him and the “trai- 
torous” Republic. Nor could he take energetic measures against 
the extremes. He was himself a liberally minded person, con- 
scientiously opposed to meeting violence with violence; Socialists 
on whom he had to rely were tender of the Communists; his 
more moderate supporters were tender of Nationalists; and 
both extremes were making dangerous inroads into the elec- 
toral strength of democratic republicanism. .In vain Briining 
appealed to the country in a special election of September 1930. 
Of the government coalition, only his own Centre party made 
gains, and they were slight; the popular vote of the People’s 
and Democratic parties fell off by a million and a quarter and 
that of the Socialist party by half a million. On the other hand, 
though the conservative Nationalist party lost two million votes, 
the Communists gained over a million and the Nazis almost 
six million. 

The upshot of the election of 1930 was that the republican 
coalition no longer had a dependable majority in the Reichstag. 
The Socialists held a balance of power, and without competent 
leadership they wavered between supporting Briining and joining 
the Communist opposition; if they adopted the latter course, 
parliamentary government would be impossible. In fact, the 
Socialists, while not accepting office in Briining’s ministry, 
usually supported him, and whenever they threatened to desert 
him he had recourse to the article in the constitution which em- 
powered the President to govern by decree. It thus transpired 
that for two years, from 1930 to 1932, the government of the 
German Republic was perilously carried on by Briining with the 
apparently loyal cooperation of President von Hindenburg. 

So convincing was Hindcnburg’s loyalty and so strong was 
his hold on the country at large that not only Briining but the 
whole Republican coalition labored manfully in the Hinden- 
spring of 1932 to ensure his reflection to the presi- burg’s Re- 
dency of the Republic for another term of seven years. ^PreS- 
Against him, Hitler was the candidate of the Na- deucy, 
tional Socialists, and Thhlmann, of the Communists. 1932 
It was a bitterly contested election, but the results seemed 
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reassuring. Thalmann polled 3,700,000 votes, and, though Hitler 
attained to an impressive total of 13,400,000, Hindcnburg 
reached a still more impressive total of almost 20,000,000 and 
was elected. 

Hindenburg’s reelection to the presidency was hailed alike by 
Centrists, Socialists, and Democrats as a victory for the Republic. 
It turned out to be nothing of the kind, for Hindcnburg pro- 
ceeded to disappoint his republican supporters in 1932, just as 
back in 1925 he had disappointed his monarchical supporters, 
only now more quickly and more utterly. There is little doubt 
that at heart the Marshal had always been thoroughly reac- 
tionary and quite unsympathetic with the republican regime 
which he headed. He had cooperated with the liberal and demo- 
cratic forces so long as he thought he had to cooperate with 
them, but with the rise of Communism and the still more spec- 
tacular rise of National Socialism and with the supreme vote of 
popular confidence in himself, he felt free to heed the more 
congenial advice of aristocrats and conservatives like himself. 
These, as we know, were chiefly identified with the Nationalist 
party, and they sedulously instilled in the old man- now a very 
old man — a fear that Briining was much too radical and the hope 
that a Nationalist government might utilize the numerous Nazis 
Hinden- in order to get rid of radicals and to restore things 

D ismissal as ^ey ^ad keen t ^ ic “good old days.’’ At any 
of rate, a month after his reelection, Hindcnburg took 

Briining sudden fright at republican proposals for breaking 
up the large landed estates in his native East Prussia and per- 
emptorily dismissed Briining from the chancellorship. Briining 
was the last truly republican Chancellor of Germany. 

In Briining’s place Hindenburg appointed Franz von Papen, 
an aristocrat who had once been a member of the Centre party 
but who had quarrelled with its democratic leaders and had left 


it to ally himself with the Nationalists; and with Papen was 


Reaction- 
ary Min- 
istries of 
Papen and 
Schlei- 
cher, 
1932-1933 


now associated a ministry of ultra-conservatives, 
including General Kurt von Schleicher. The new 
government, though enjoying the confidence of Pres- 
ident von Hindenburg and clothed by him with 
practically dictatorial powers, was gravely handi- 
capped. It was confronted at the outset with a hostile 


majority in the Reichstag and with a threatening situation in the 
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key state of Prussia, where Socialists held the premiership and 
commanded the police. Furthermore, it had to rely upon the 
backing of Hitler and the National Socialists as well as upon 
that of the conservative Nationalists, and between the two groups 
were notable differences of size and divergencies of aim. The 
Nationalists, who constituted the government, wanted to use 
the Nazis for their own conservative ends, but the Nazis, whose 
following was far more numerous, would tolerate the new govern- 
ment only as a means of enabling themselves to get into power. 
For a time, Nationalists and Nazis could remain independent 
and yet work together, but eventually one group would have to 
swallow or fight the other. 

In the meantime Papcn and Schleicher, with the help of Nazi 
fury and violence, sought to remove the handicaps which beset 
the reactionary government. On July 20, 1932, they executed a 
military coup against the Socialist premier and police officials 
in Prussia. The latter refrained from calling a general strike, 
such as had defeated Kapp’s monarchical coup ten c 
years earlier, and meekly surrendered their posts, of Social- 
alleging in justification of their pusillanimous behavior ^|^ esist ~ 
that resistance would have aided the Communists. 

This collapse of the Socialists overjoyed and emboldened Papen 
and his Nationalists, and the Nazis likewise. Then, eleven days 
after the coup , a general election was held in an effort to secure 
an amenable Reichstag. This effort was not so successful. The 
National Socialists, it is true, more than doubled their representa- 
tion, but the conservative Nationalists actually lost some seats, 
while 1 both the democratic Centrists and the bitterly anti- 
nationalist Communists made gains. Papen was still without 
a majority in the Reichstag, and in carrying on the administration 
he was more than ever dependent on the friendship of Hindenburg 
and the favor of Hitler. 

In November 1932 Papen had Hindenburg dissolve the Reichs- 
tag again, and once more he appealed to the verdict 
of a general election. This time the conservative Ruction 0 * 
Nationalists made some gains, but they were more 
than offset by gains of the Communists. 1 Disappointed, Papen 

1 Thi» election of November 1932, the last free election under the Republic, 
recorded eleven and three-quarters million votes for the National Socialists, at 
one extreme, and six million votes for the Communists at the other. Between 
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resigned; and Hindenburg, still averse from turning over the 
government to the plebeian Hitler, appointed General von Schlei- 
cher as Chancellor. For two months longer Schleicher carried on 
without a Reichstag majority, in the face of open opposition 
from Hitler, and in the midst of secret intrigues on the part of 
Papen and influential landlords and business men who were 
now convinced that the conservative cause could best be served 
through outright collaboration with the National Socialists. 

This conviction was finally implanted in Hindenburg, and in 
January 1933 the senile president dismissed Schleicher and 
appointed Hitler to the chancellorship, with Papen as Vice- 
Chancellor. “And now, gentlemen,” declared Marshal von Hin- 
denburg, “forward with God!” 

It was really “Forward with Hitler.” For Hitler was at last 
in power, and to the discomfiture of his democratic republican 
opponents he was in power in accordance with the letter of the 
constitution. 1 His government, to be sure, was not yet a unit; it 
represented a coalition of National Socialists with conservative 
Nationalists. But the latter were a convenient link with Hinden- 
burg and “respectability,” and in view of their relatively small 
popular following they were less likely to oppose the Nazi phalanx 
than to be absorbed by it. The important thing was 
in Power, that National Socialist members of the government 
1933 commanded the public police as well as the private 
“storm troops,” and thereby Hitler was enabled to suppress 
opposition and overawe the country. In March 1933 new elec- 
tions were held, this time in the midst of Nazi terrorism and 
with results quite favorable to a Nazi dictatorship. The popular 
vote of the National Socialists went up to seventeen and a quar- 
ter million while that of the conservative Nationalists remained 
at three million. Of the other parties, only the Centrist held its 
own; the Socialist and the Communist both lost ground, and the 
Democratic and People’s parties almost completely disappeared. 

these extremes, the Catholic Centrists and the conservative Nationalists polled 
just about the same number as they had polled at the beginning of the Republic 
in 1919— five and a half million and three million respectively; the Socialist vote 
declined, though it still totalled seven and a quarter million; the vote of the People’s 
party was cut to 660,000 and that of the Democratic party to a paltry 340,000. 

1 Both the Socialists and the Centrists and also organized labor protested other- 
wise, but their protests were platonic. Schleicher at first was minded to defy the 
President, but he hesitated and presently acquiesced. Communist demonstrations 
against Hitler were suppressed by Nazi storm troops. 
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In the new Reichstag, Hitler’s government had an absolute major- 
ity of 33 and a much larger practical majority by reason of the 
arrest and jailing of the 81 Communist deputies and dire threats 
against others. 

On March 12, 1933, President von Hindenburg decreed that 
the Republican flag of black, red, and gold should be hauled 
down and replaced by two flags: the black, white, and En( j of 
red of the old Empire, and the swastika of the new German 
nationalism. And on April 1 the Reichstag voted, Re P ublic 
441 to 94, to delegate its powers, for a term of four years, to the 
Hitler government. Thus, on the 1 18th anniversary of Bismarck’s 
birth and in the month of Hitler’s 44th anniversary, Be ginning 
the democratic German Republic formally passed of Third 
away and was succeeded by what was styled the Empire 
“Third German Empire” 1 and what was essentially a dictator- 
ship of the National Socialist party. 

The change was not merely one of name. It was a real break 
with Germany’s past, not only with the liberal and democratic 
traditions of the Frankfurt Assembly of 1848 and the Weimar 
Assembly of 1919, but also with the conservative traditions 
which had characterized the Hohenzollem Empire from 1871 
to 1918. Conservatives who helped Hitler to bring about the 
change hoped no doubt that it would be but a prelude to the 
restoration of the former Empire, but in this they were dis- 
appointed. Hitler’s main backing was popular and radical 
rather than aristocratic and reactionary, and by means of it he 
was enabled not only to overthrow the democratic Republic 
but to hold conservatives in check and forestall any restoration 
of constitutional monarchy. The Third Empire was something 
new: a personal (and nationalist) dictatorship; less evolutionary 
than revolutionary. 

The revolution which inaugurated the Third Empire was at- 
tended by intense popular enthusiasm, skillfully worked up and 
exploited by propagandists of the new regime. Press, Popular 
radio, and cinema were alike utilized to stir patriotic Enthu- 
emotions and to direct them into National Socialist siasm 
channels. For the same purpose were staged a rapid succession 
of imposing public demonstrations: brown-shirted storm troopers 

‘The "First*? had been the Holy Roman Empire, from 962 to 1806, and the 
“Second,” the Hohenzollem Empire, from 1871 to 1918. 
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parading and saluting, young people singing and cheering, multi- 
tudes listening to inflammatory speeches and waving swastika 
flags. Such methods were usual with the Nazis, and they were 
developed to the full and employed with overwhelming effect 
under the guidance of one of Hitler’s chief lieutenants, Joseph 
Goebbels, 1 who had a genius for showmanship and was now 
given an official post as “Minister of Propaganda and Public 
Enlightenment.” Like a whirlwind the hysteria swept the coun- 
try. On all sides the new order was hailed as “restoring the 
self-respect of the nation,” and any doubt about it on the part 
of individuals or groups had to be dissembled. 

The hysteria of the Nazi revolution was heightened and ex- 
tended by spectacular “drives” of Hitler and his aides against 
certain groups— notably Jews and Marxists — who were made 
scapegoats for Germany’s misfortunes during and since 
Jewish the World War. On April x, 1933, the very day on 
“Drive” the dictatorship was formally established, the 

government sponsored a nation-wide boycott against Jewish 
shopkeepers and professional men, and shortly afterwards it 
decreed that only “Aryans” (that is, German citizens who were 
not Jews and whose parents and grandparents were not Jews) 
might occupy civil or military posts or serve as judges, police- 
men, school teachers, or university professors. There followed 
a wholesale dismissal of Jews (and Christians with Jewish blood) 
from state institutions and public offices, an active discrimination 
against them in the learned professions and in business, and 
spasmodic assaults upon them individually and collectively. 
Thousands of German Jews fled abroad, and the much larger 
number who could not or would not flee suffered grievously in 
mind and estate. Such rabid anti-Semitism evoked indignation 
in foreign countries, but in Germany it was excused and gloried 
in as making for national unity and patriotic regeneration. 

On May Day 1933, while the anti-Jewish “drive” was still in 

1 Goebbels was bom in the Rhineland in 1897 of peasant and artisan stock. 
Undersized and afflicted from infancy with a club foot, he was rejected for army 
service in the World War. Endowed with a good mind and aided by scholarships, 
he attended several universities, eventually obtaining the I’h.D. degree from 
Heidelberg in 1921. He joined the National Socialist party in 1924, becoming the 
editor of its Berlin newspaper in 1926 and a member of the Reichstag in 1928. In 
1929, as director of the party’s propaganda, he found a most congenial field for his 
talents: his vituperative fanaticism, his fondness for the spectacular, his great 
organizing abilities. 
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full vigor, Hitler’s government climaxed its parallel campaign 
against Marxists by staging at Berlin a monster 
counter-demonstration of “German labor.” Hundreds Marxian 
of thousands of Nazi workingmen paraded and sa- “ Dnve ” 
luted, sang and cheered, while Nazi storm troops cowed Com- 
munist and Socialist workingmen into silence. So utterly cowed, 
indeed, were the latter that the government proceeded promptly 
and without trouble to ban all Marxian propaganda in the coun- 
try, to abolish all Socialist as well as Communist trade unions 
and confiscate their funds, and to substitute a single labor organ- 
ization, the “German Labor Front,” directed and controlled 
by the National Socialist party. The ease with which the German 
working class was detached from Marxism and made a prop of 
the Third Empire was one of the most astonishing phenomena 
of the Nazi revolution, though it should be remembered that 
most of the leading Communists and Socialists were already in 
jail or exile. 

Taking advantage of the rising popular enthusiasm for the 
“new Germany” and of the swift and spectacular suppression 
of Jews and Marxists, Hitler and his Nazi lieutenants moved 
next to rid themselves of possible political opposition. In May 
IQ33 the parliament of the key state of Prussia was obliged to 
confer on the local premier dictatorial powers similar << Drive )> 
to those which the Reichstag had already conferred against 
on the Imperial Chancellor, and to the new dictator- poutical 
ship in Prussia Hitler at once appointed his close Opposi- 
friend and associate, Hermann Goring . 1 Simultane- 110,1 
ously the other German states were subjected to “governors” 
named by Hitler and responsible to him. Moreover, the private 
“army,” or police force, of the conservative Nationalist party — 
the so-called Stahlhelm — was “coordinated” with the Nazi 
storm troops; and in June the leaders of this conservative party, 
and likewise of the People’s party, perceiving at last that they 
were but tails to the Nazi dog (and powerless to wag the dog), 
were induced to break up their respective political organiza- 

1 Goring, who shared with Goebbels the special confidence of Hitler, was bom 
in Bavaria in 1893, the son of a Prussian army officer and colonial administrator. 
He himself had a brilliant record as an aviator during the World War, and his dis- 
appointment with the outcome of the war made him a temporary drug-addict and 
a permanent convert to National Socialism. Goring was wealthy and resourceful, 
and with energy and ruthlessncss he combined a fondness for art and show. 
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tions and to accept “guest membership ” in the National Socialist 
party. In June 1933, furthermore, the government decreed 
the destruction of the Socialist and Democratic par- 
ties, and early in July, through a concordat which 
Papen in Hitler’s behalf negotiated with the Vatican, 
Pope Pius XI agreed to the dissolution of the Catholic 
Centre party in return for a pledge that the Catholic Church 
would continue to enjoy full religious freedom in Germany. 
On July 4, therefore, the Centre party — the last of the demo- 
cratic political organizations in the country — passed out of ex- 
istence, and ten days later Hitler decreed that in the Third 
Empire there should be but a single political party, and that the 
National Socialist party. 

Thus, within six months of Hitler’s advent to the chancellor- 
ship, he was the practical dictator of Germany. Hindenburg still 
Hitler’s remained titular “President of the Republic,” but the 
Practical Republic was dead and Hindenburg was dying. The 
Dictator- living state was now the highly centralized Third 
° Up Empire, and the real power in it was Hitler’s. To 

Hitler, at once Chancellor of the Empire and leader of the 
sole remaining political party in Germany, had been subjected 
the central Reichstag, the several state governments, the entire 
civil and military bureaucracy, the press, the radio, the schools, 
and all individual liberties. A clean sweep was made of all ele- 
ments who had opposed the Nazis during recent years. Not 
only Jews and Marxists suffered, but a much larger number of 
other German citizens. Open dissenters who were not hounded 
into exile were herded in “concentration camps.” The masses 
seemed acquiescent and even enthusiastic. 

By the autumn of 1933 Hitler was ready to seek a national 
endorsement of the Nazi revolution which he had effected, and 
in order to obtain the greatest possible endorsement he cleverly 
His Ap- availed himself of an international issue which would 
Popular a PP ea -l 1:0 German patriots. At an international con- 
Endorse- ference then pending at Geneva on the limitation of 
ment armaments and sponsored by the League of Nations, 1 
Hitler’s representatives had proclaimed the right of Germany, 
under the Versailles treaty, to rearm herself fully unless the 
other Powers should straightway reduce their armaments to a 

1 See below, pp. 1041-1043. 
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level with hers. In October, when the conference failed to reach 
any agreement about mutual disarmament or to sanction any 
rearmament of Germany, Hitler not only withdrew his delegates 
from the conference but announced Germany’s withdrawal from 
the League of Nations. If foreign nations would not 0n 
recognize Germany as an equal, he said, Germany Military 
should go her own way without them. This was the Q uestion 
issue which he presented to the German electorate. He called 
for popular ratification of his action in breaking with the League 
of Nations and simultaneously he called for the election of a 
new and thoroughly “loyal” Reichstag. 

The plebiscite and the election of the new Reichstag were 
held in November 1933. In the former, forty and a half million 
Germans voted “yes” and two million voted “no.” An Over- 
In the latter, thirty-nine and a half million cast their 
ballots for the list of candidates nominated by the Endorse- 
National Socialist party— the only party which could ment 
nominate candidates- - while three and a half million ballots 
were “blank” or “spoiled.” Despite the fact that the op- 
position was minimized by the electoral system and methods, 
there could be no doubt in Germany or abroad that Hitler 
and his Third Empire had received an overwhelming popu- 
lar endorsement. Over nine-tenths of the German electorate 
were with the nationalist dictator and against the League of 
Nations. 

With a Reichstag unanimously devoted to him, Hitler pro- 
ceeded to buttress the new regime with two important consti- 
tutional laws. The first, adopted in December 1933, provided 
that the National Socialist party “is inseparably L .. . 
united with the state,” that “it is a corporation of National 8 
public law,” and that “its regulations are determined Socialist: 
by the Leader” (that is, by Hitler personally). The 
second, ratified by the Reichstag in January 1934 on the an- 
niversary of Hitler’s accession to the chancellorship, formally 
abolished the state parliaments and transformed the several 
states (Prussia, Bavaria, Saxony, etc.) into mere ad- Centrai- 
ministrativc districts of the Empire, and at the same *1™*^ 
time empowered the central government (that is, Hitler Govem- 
and his ministers) to alter the imperial constitution ment 
at will. In accordance with this latter authorization, the upper 
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house of the German parliament — the Reichsrat 1 — was abolished 
in February 1934. 

The Third Empire, then, emerged as a National Socialist dic- 
tatorship. It was highly centralized and emphatically national. 
What neither the Hohenzollern Empire nor the Weimar Republic 
had ventured to undertake— the destruction of local autonomy 
and the complete submerging of Prussia and the other historic 
German states — was now finally achieved. 

As there was only one government in the Third Empire, so 
there was only one party, the National Socialist. This was 
splendidly or ganiz ed, with headquarters at Munich in a famous 
The “brown house” (reconstructed and enlarged in the 
National spring of 1934), with an intricate hierarchy of depart- 
Sociaiist ments, vocational, educational, and recreational, with 
~ J a Political Bureau, with a Labor Front, with a Youth 
Movement, with an extraordinarily adept Propaganda Agency, 
with disciplinary courts of its own, and with armed forces of its 
own — the picked party police (the S.S.) and the more numerous 
storm troops (the S.A.). The enrolled membership of the party 
was relatively small; it was kept down by a system of careful 
selection and probation, and comprised, in the autumn of 1933, 
fewer than two million. Nevertheless, it was an enthusiastic 
and militant membership, in close and manifold touch with 
the masses all over Germany, and disciplined and directed from 
above. 

The dictator of the Third Empire, of course, was Adolf Hitler. 
This he was in virtue of his leadership of the National Socialist 
The Die- party, of his official position as Chancellor, and of his 
tator of own personal ability. There had been a tendency to 
Govern^ deny or decry his personal ability before his advent 
ment: to public office and to regard him either as an ig- 

Hitiesr noramus incompetent to rule or as a demagogue whose 

vogue would be fleeting. After his advent, however, it became 
apparent, even to his bitterest foes and detractors, that he pos- 
sessed remarkable qualifications for dictatorship : not only oratory 
and histrionics, but insight into popular psychology, quickness 
in making decisions and energy in carrying them into effect, 
adroitness in managing men and inspiring their conlidence, 
and untiring application to the details of administration. And 

1 See above, p. 890. 
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along with such personal qualities, Hitler now had the consti- 
tutional means of exercising a dictatorship. He was the Chan- 
cellor of the Empire, and as such he dominated both the central 
government and the several state governments, decreed laws 
for the whole country (with or without the concurrence of his 
hand-picked Reichstag), and might change or abrogate the con- 
stitution. He was also the “leader” of the one legal political 
party in the state, and as such he was the arbiter of a compact 
and very effective organization for safeguarding and perpetuating 
his dictatorship. So long as the National Socialist party was 
united and obedient to Hitler, he with his governmental control 
of all means of publicity was inviolate. 

'There was some danger of conflict within the party. It had 
a “left” wing and a “right” wing, disposed respectively to 
stress or to belittle the “socialism” in the party’s name and 
platform, and some of its leading men had rival personal ambi- 
tions. To Hitler the danger seemed acute in the spring of 1934, 
when the especially ambitious commander of the storm troops, 
Ernst Rohm by name, growing critical of the govern- Hitler's 
ment’s economic “conservatism” and indignant at its “Purge,” 
talk of reducing and reforming his command, was 1934 
suspected of conspiring with the ex-Chancellor, General Kurt von 
Schleicher, to overthrow Hitler. At any rate, Hitler, in conjunc- 
tion with Goebbels, Goring, and the secret police, took drastic 
action at the end of June 1934 to nip any such conspiracy in the 
bud and to terrorize the National Socialist party into unity 
and the country at large into obedience. Rohm with several of 
his aides was murdered at Munich in Hitler’s presence. General 
von Schleicher was dragged from his home at Berlin and slain. 
Simultaneously, some of Papcn’s associates were slaughtered, 
and so too were certain Catholic and labor leaders. Altogether, 
in the “purge of 1934,” several hundred persons were murdered. 
“Reasons of state” and of “morality” were all that Hitler would 
advance, and the unquestioning acceptance of his explanation 
dearly demonstrated the strength of the dictatorship he exer- 
cised over the party and over the country. 

About a month after the “purge,” President and Marshal Paul 
von Hindenburg died on his estate in East Prussia. Then, follow- 
ing grandiose funeral rites on the battlefield of Tanncnberg, at 
which Hitler was chief mourner and orator, Hi tier decreed that, 
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subject to ratification by popular vote, Hitler should be President 
Death of as wel1 as Chancellor under the new official title of 
Hinden- Imperial Leader (Reichsfuhrer). Another plebiscite 
burg, 1934 was accordingly held in August 1934. It was not quite 
so overwhelming as the previous one, but still it was impressive. 
Hitler as Pour and a quarter million Germans voted “no,” but 
Reichs- thirty-eight and a quarter million voted “yes.” At 

fflhrer i as t ; by popular will as well as by his own, Adolf Hitler 

was sole Leader of Germany, real successor of the Hohenzollerns 
and of Hindenburg and with far more authority than any of them. 

Reenforcing the dictatorship was incessant preaching of the 
philosophy — one might say the religion — of National Socialism. 

. This philosophy was essentially Fascist but more ex- 
of Nation- treme (in certain ways) and more devotional. Like 
al Social- Italian Fascism, it taught that people exist for the 

lam state, not the state for its people, and that the state 

must be national and imperial, military and expansive. Like 
Italian Fascism, too, its ideal was the “totalitarian state,” a 
state which should embrace an entire nationality and should 
regulate all the activities of its members, political, economic, and 
“Total- cultural. Likewise, after the manner of Italian Fas- 
itarian” dsm, its program called for an “authoritarian state,” 
in which a single select political party would rule and 
itarian” from which personal dissent and class conflict would 
State be banished, and for a “corporate state,” which, while 
retaining private property and class distinctions, would sub- 
ordinate them to national welfare and would make occupational 
groups, rather than individuals, the units of economic and polit- 
ical life. Thus, like Italian Fascism, German National Socialism, 
was the implacable foe of liberalism, democracy, Marxian social- 
ism, and also of pacifism and internationalism and of what were 
deemed the traditional Christian virtues of humility, meekness, 
and charity. Beyond Italian Fascism went German National 


Socialism in respect of its distinctive doctrine of racial superiority 
— that the Germans, being “pure Aryans,” are inherently supe- 
<< *_ ,, ri° r m moral virtue and military prowess not only to all 
State 811 their “Slavic” and “Latin” neighbors but also to the 
alien and contaminating “Semitic” Jews in their 
midst. Fiercer and more evangelical, too, was the ardor with 
which National Socialism inflamed its votaries. Mussolini had 
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a sense of humor, but not Hitler. Fascism was ceremonial and 
even theatrical, but the rites of National Socialism were per- 
formed with deadly seriousness. 

The inculcation of Nazi doctrine was masterfully directed by 
Joseph Goebbels, “imperial minister of propaganda and public 
enlightenment,” and by Alfred Rosenberg, “supervisor of the 
party’s educational and spiritual work.” 1 The latter was the 
theorist, expounding the “gospel” and detecting “heretics” 
among writers, artists, university professors, and intellectuals 
generally. The former was the executive, responsible for the 
staging of public demonstrations and also for the even more 
important work of “ coordination.” This word “ coor- 
dination ” was much used in the Third Empire. It nation” 1 ' 
meant the bringing of all cultural agencies into har- 
mony with National Socialism and their utilization for its pro- 
motion. All newspapers and other publications throughout Ger- 
many were thus “coordinated.” So were the radios and the 
cinemas and the theatres. So was the entire school system— the 
teachers and the textbooks in all educational institutions from 
kindergarten to university. 

The perfect practice of Nazi precepts was impaired or threat- 
ened in two noteworthy respects. One was the inability or un- 
willingness of Hitler’s government to realize the economic ideal of 
the “corporate state.” Aside from the merging of Difficulty 
Marxian (and other) trade unions in the Nazi Labor of Effect- 
Front, the federating of business men in some dozen 
groups, and a special provision for the compulsory 
settlement of labor disputes, no significant economic or social 
changes were attempted. Great landlords kept their estates, and 
great capitalists retained their industries or mines, their corpora- 
tions or banks. Indeed, Hitler leaned heavily upon the well-to-do 
upper classes in Germany, for example employing one of them, a 
great banker, as his minister of finance, — which doubtless ex- 

1 So designated by Hitler in January 1934, Rosenberg, born in 1893 at Reval 
(then in Russia and now in Estonia) and educated as an engineer in Russia, mi- 
grated to Germany after the war and joined the National Socialist party in 1919. 
A prolific writer of brochures and books, and from 19a! the editor of the principal 
Nasi newspaper, he made amends for his Jewish name and his Russian background 
by becoming the most rabid anti-Semitic and anti-Russian leader of the party. 
A big book of his, published in 1930, The Myth of the Twentieth Century, is the most 
ambitious exposition of the philosophy of the Nazi movement. 
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plains why they were content with him and why his “socialism” 
was much less in evidence than his “nationalism.” Germany 
remained a distinctly capitalist country, and, despite a rapid 
shrinkage of foreign trade and an intensification of economic 
depression, its public finances were managed so that funds were 
forthcoming for extensive public works, and unemployment was 
lessened thereby, at least temporarily. Public works and patriotic 
orations were Hitler’s contribution to social reform. 

The other drawback was in “coordinating” the Christian 
churches. Prior to Hitler’s appointment to the chancellorship, 
the bishops of the Catholic Church in Germany had forbidden 
the faithful to join or support his party on the ground 
of CoSrdi- that its incitements to hatred, war, and racial intolcr- 
g a ? ance were basicall y anti-Christian . 1 Then, following 
Hitler’s firm establishment in office and his apparently 
conciliatory negotiation of a concordat with the Vatican, promis- 
ing religious freedom to the church, the bishops acquiesced in 
the dissolution of the Centre party and withdrew their fonnal 
condemnation of National Socialism. The concordat, however, 
brought about a restless truce rather than real peace between the 
Catholic Church and the Third Empire. Hitler and his associates, 
regarding the concordat as a first step in “coordinating” the 
church, proceeded to interfere with Catholic societies and pub- 
lications of all kinds, to compel them to serve Nazi ends or else 
to suppress them. Such interference was interpreted in Catholic 
circles as wilful violation of the concordat, and some of the 
bishops continued to inveigh openly against the “tyranny” and 
“paganism” of the Nazi regime. Nevertheless, neither the Catho- 
lic Church nor Hitler’s government was anxious to engage in 
another Kulturkampf . 2 The government hesitated to lay violent 
hands upon critical bishops lest the Catholic laity rally to their 
defense. On the other hand, the bishops were apprehensive about 
losing the support of many Catholic laymen if an out-and-out 
conflict was joined with the nationalist government. The un- 
certainty on both sides made for caution but not for harmonious 
“coordination.” 

1 Hitler in childhood has been baptized and reared a Catholic, but in manhood 
he was hardly a practicing one. He sometimes styled himself a Catholic; but 
National Socialism, rather than Christianity, was his real religion. 

s On the Kulturkampf of Bismarck’s time, see above, pp. 603-605. 
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German Protestantism had been always allied with secular 
government and usually quite subservient to it. But there were 
several different Protestant churches in Germany, not only the 
Lutheran and the Calvinist, but the separate state churches of 
Prussia, Saxony, etc., and in each were different shades of in- 
dividual opinion. The problem here, then, for Hitler and his 
colleagues was twofold: first, to combine all the Protestant 
churches into one, as the Catholic Church was one; and second, 
to coordinate the unified church with the Empire. They did 
succeed in effecting a corporate union — in name — under an “Im- 
perial Bishop” warmly sympathetic with National Socialism, but 
they failed to “coordinate” the whole union or even to hold it 
together. A radical faction in it — the so-called German Chris- 
tians- -shocked the more orthodox by urging the limitation of 
church membership to “Aryans,” the substitution of » &ennan 
German scriptures for the Hebrew and Greek Bible, Chris- 
and the reinterpretation of Christ as an exemplar of taans 
militancy. As the Imperial Bishop sought to conciliate the Ger- 
man Christians, orthodox congregations protested and defied 
him; and when he attempted to discipline the latter, they re- 
pudiated his authority, and the German Christians grew more 
belligerent. Before long it was apparent that many Protestants 
as well as Catholics, though willing to cooperate politically with 
National Socialism, would resist dictation in the field of religion. 

On the other hand, as contrasting loyalties became manifest 
between devout Christians and devout Nazis, extremists among 
the latter pressed for a national repudiation of Chris- 
tianity altogether and a revival of the pre-Christian » p” gBng »» 
tribal and pagan religion of the ancient Germans, 
with at least symbolical worship of Thor and Woden and venera- 
tion of the warrior-heroes of Valhalla. Prominent among such 
extremists was Alfred Rosenberg, “the philosopher” of National 
Socialism. 

Accompanying the Nazis’ forceful campaign to establish uni- 
formity of thought and action in Germany was a remarkable 
emigration of intellectuals — scholars, scientists, publi- Em - _ 
cists, professors — who would not or could not be tion of 
“coordinated.” Some of these were Jews, but many 
were non-Jews. Though the government tried to arrest 
the emigration, thousands managed to get away to foreign parts, 
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spreading dislike and hatred of the Nazi regime and incidentally 
depleting Germany of independent men of genius and reputation, 
Germany’s international position, on the eve of Hitler’s 
advent to power, had been perceptibly improving. Russia was 



Germany (Holy Roman Empire) in 1771 

Note. The states forming the Empire (including Savoy) are comprised within the 
heavy black line. Habsburg lands are shown in vertical lines; Prussian (Hohen- 
zollem), in diagonal lines. 

on friendly terms with her. Italy was disposed to favor her as 
over against France. Popular sentiment in Britain and the 
United States was becoming more sympathetic. Even in France 
a rapprochement with Germany was seriously advocated. 

Hitler’s advent changed all this. For a decade he had been 
an impassioned and much publicized champion of Germany’s 
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tearing up the treaty of Versailles, rearming herself, and recap- 
turing all “German” lands of which she had been deprived; 
and now that he was in power, with the whole German nation 



Germany (Confederation), 1815-1866 

Note. Thu black line is the boundary of the Confederation. Austrian (Habsburg) 
lands are shown in vertical lines; Prussian (Hohcnzollem) lands, in diagonal lines. 


apparently committed to his leadership, it was but natural that 
distrust and apprehension should possess foreign gov- Foreign 
ernments and peoples. To be sure, he now sought to Appre- 
allay the fears of his neighbors (and possible criticism hension 
at home) by modifying the tone and in part the content of his 
public utterances on international policy. Early in his chancel- 
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lorship, while reaffirming in no uncertain terms that Germany 
must be accorded equality with other Great Powers, particularly 
in respect of armaments, he disclaimed all thought of war as a 



Germany (Hohenzollern EauureJ, 1871 -iyrtf 

Note. This is after Bismarck’s partition of the German Confederation and his 
enlargement of Prussia. The numerals refer to provinces of Prussia: (1) East 
Prussia; (2) West Prussia; (3) Pomerania; (4) Brandenburg; (5) Posen; (6) Silesia; 
(7) Saxony; (8) Hanover; (9) Schleswig-Holstein; (10) Westphalia; (n) Hesse- 
Nassau; (12) Rhineland. 

means of achieving a revision of the treaty of Versailles and 
expressly declared that “the Empire is ready to become a party 
Hitler’s t0 evei V s °l emn non-aggression pact, for Germany is 
Pacific not thinking of aggression but of security. ” Neighbor- 
Protesta- ing nations were not wholly reassured, however, and 
France, Britain, and other Great Powers persisted in 
their refusals either to sanction the rearmament of Germany 
or to reduce their own armaments. It was on this issue, as we 
know, that Hitler had Germany withdraw in the autumn of 
1933 from the Disarmament Conference and from the League 
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of Nations. Yet in his ensuing call for a plebiscite in Germany 
on the issue, he stated emphatically that “the German govern- 
ment and the German people are united in the will to pursue a 



Noth. This shows the single centralized state with which Hitler superseded the 
Federal Republic of 1919-19, 33. Its territorial extent, except for Austria, is remark- 
ably similar to that of the First Empire in 1771. 

policy of peace, reconciliation, and understanding, as the founda- 
tion for all decisions and all negotiations.” 

In accordance with Hitler’s pacific protestations, his govern- 
ment concluded with Poland in January 1934 a non-aggression 
pact, guarantying for ten years the existing boundaries 
between Germany and her eastern neighbor and thus Pact with 
relieving the tension which had marked their mutual 
relations since the Peace of Paris. By conciliating the 
Polish government, Hitler felt freer to push forward his immediate 
plans for annexing Austria, recovering the Saar, and rearming 
Germany. 

To bring about the incorporation (or “coordination”) of 
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Austria with the Third Empire, Hitler encouraged Nazi agita- 
tion within that country, which, he hoped, would overthrow its 
Failure to independent and anti-Nazi government and substi- 
Obtain tute a government thoroughly sympathetic with his 
Austria own _ Such agitation grew and spread in Austria, cul- 
minating in July 1934 in the murder of the Austrian premier, 
Engelbert Dollfuss, by Nazi assassins and an attempted Nazi 
revolution throughout Austria. The revolution failed, however, 
partly because fewer Austrians rose to Hitler’s support than 
had been expected, and partly because the Italian government 
of Mussolini threatened war if the Nazis should possess them- 
selves of Austria; and Italy’s stand was seconded by Czecho- 
slovakia, France, and Britain. For a moment the peace 
of Europe hung by a thread, but Hitler’s government soon 
backed down, disavowing any complicity in the disturbances 
within Austria and any intention of seeking to obtain Austria 
by force. 

Though the treaty of Versailles had prohibited the union of 
Germany and Austria, it had pledged the restoration to Germany 
Recovery °f the Saar if the latter’s population at the end of a 
of Saar, fifteen-year period should vote accordingly. In this 
1933 case, therefore, the Allies had no such legal grounds 
for opposing Hitler’s ambition as they had in the case of Austria, 
and they duly arranged through the League of Nations for the 
holding of the promised plebiscite in the Saar in January 1935. 
The outcome was convincing proof of the effectiveness of Nazi 
propaganda and of the strength of German patriotic sentiment 
in the Saar. Ninety per cent of the votes were cast in favor of 


reunion with Germany, and on March 1, 1933, the district was 
formally turned over to the Third Empire. 

Elated and emboldened by its success in the Saar, Nazi 
Germany strove the harder to “Nazify” other separated dis- 
Agitatton tr ^ cts > preparatory to their reannexation by the Em- 
in “Lost pire. In the free city of Danzig, Nazi sympathizers 
gained control of the democratic parliament. In 
Memel, they created grave difficulties for the Lithu- 
anian government. In Schleswig they were troublesome to the 
Danish government, and in Eupen and Malm6dy, to the Belgian. 
In Czechoslovakia they constituted a compact political party, 
which, though professing loyalty to the country’s democratic 
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constitution, caused alarm among patriotic Czechs by polling 
more votes in the general election of 1935 than any other party. 

Meanwhile, Hitler was realizing his plan for the rearming of 
Germany. He had served notice on the other Powers at the 
time of the Disarmament Conference of 1933 that Germany 
would not consider herself bound by the provisions of the treaty 
of Versailles which limited her armaments, unless the others 
respected the promise made by them in the same treaty that 
German disarmament would be followed by general disarmament. 
Then, while nothing was accomplished in the way of general 
disarmament, Hitler actually proceeded with German 
rearmament, though his government officially denied Germany 
it. At length, in March 1935, when the British gov- 
ernment advised an increase of British armaments in view of 
“preparations in other countries, notably Germany,” Hitler 
publicly and dramatically repudiated the treaty limitations on 
German armaments and proclaimed the reestablishment of uni- 
versal military service in the Empire. The protests from other 
countries, in the circumstances, were perfunctory and quite 
unavailing. The German government fixed the size of its standing 
army at 550,000 men, the tonnage of its navy at 35 per cent of 
the tonnage of the British navy, and its aircraft strength at a 
par with the British and French. At the same time Hitler pledged 
Germany to respect the Locarno Pact, affecting her western 
frontier, and to conclude a similar non-aggression pact involving 
all her eastern neighbors except Lithuania. 

Hitler’s ambitious and assertive foreign policy elicited loud 
popular applause in Germany, but abroad it aroused resentment 
and fear. With the possible exception of Poland, the nations of 
Europe were less favorably disposed toward the Third German 
Empire than they had been toward the German Republic. France 
and Great Britain were antagonized by Hitler’s high-handed 
dictatorship within Germany, as well as by his outspoken at- 
tacks on the treaty of Versailles and his arbitrary rearming of 
the Empire. Soviet Russia, alarmed by his invectives against 
Communism and his tolerance of Nazi propaganda in behalf 
of German expansion eastward into Lithuania and the Ukraine, 
formed a defensive alliance with France. Fascist Italy, alienated 
by his efforts to annex Austria and to extend the German Empire 
to the Italian borders, entered into a special entente with France. 
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Lithuania and Czechoslovakia were directly menaced by the 
National Socialist r6gime in Germany, and indirectly Denmark, 
Belgium, and Yugoslavia. Yet that regime undoubtedly 
commanded popular support in Germany, and there was 
little prospect, unless some extraordinary military or finan- 
cial disaster should supervene, that it would be as shortlived 
as the democratic German Republic had been. The Third 
Empire, under nationalist dictatorship, seemed to be firmly 
established. 

It remains to say a few words about political developments in 
post-war Austria. This state, which the peace treaties had 
stripped of extensive dependencies, reduced to nar- 
Austrian rowly German confines, and terribly impoverished, 
Republic, preserved its republican and democratic constitution 
1919 1934 £ or fjft een y ears — from 19x9 to 1 934. 1 At the outset the 
Social Democrats were the largest party, with the Christian 
Socialists a dose second, and the Nationalists a poor third; and 
government was carried on by a coalition of Socialists and Cath- 
olics. Subsequently, however, the parliamentary representation 
of the Sodal Democrats fell below that of the Christian Socialists, 
and government was then conducted by a coalition of Catholics 
and Nationalists. Over such a coalition a distinguished priest 
and statesman, Ignatius Seipel, presided as Chancellor of the 
Republic from 1922 to 1924 and again from 1926 to 1929. 

The majority of both Christian Socialists and Social Democrats 
were loyal to the Republic, but it was difficult for them to co- 
operate. The former were Catholic and chiefly rural and agrarian; 
the latter were Marxian and almost wholly urban and wage- 
earning. The former were jealous of provincial autonomy; 
the latter were eager to subordinate the countryside to the 
capital dty of Vienna. To complicate matters, the Social 1 )omo- 
crats had a left wing which, under the stress of sorry economic 
conditions at Vienna, grew more numerous and more inimical to 
collaboration with any “bourgeois” government, 2 while a right 
wing of the Christian Socialists was so antagonistic to Marxian 

1 On the democratic constitution of the Austrian Republic, and on the parties of 
Christian Socialists and Social Democrats, see above, pp. 851-852, 890. 

s Social Democrats controlled the municipal government of Vienna, which spon- 
sored expensive public works, including noteworthy construction of model tene- 
ments. In July 1927 they organized against the national government a monster 
demonstration at Vienna, which was terminated by state police and militia. 
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Socialists that it stood ready to make common cause against 
them with extreme Nationalists. 

There were two types of Nationalist in Austria. The first, 
corresponding to the Conservative in Germany, was aristocratic, 
aiming at a repudiation, so far as possible, of individualism and 
democracy, a restoration of the Habsburg dynasty, and an 
alliance or federation with Germany. The foremost representa- 
tive of this type was a young and wealthy nobleman, Prince Ernst 
von Starhemberg, who fell under the spell of Mussolini and 
organized a kind of Christian Fascist movement in Austria to 
forward aristocratic and patriotic ends; he disliked the Socialists, 
but he also disliked Hitler. The second type was more plebeian; 
it was embodied in a National Socialist (Nazi) party, which, 
imported from Germany, availed itself of the desperate economic 
conditions prevalent from 1929 to win converts, especially from 
the restless youth and the impoverished middle class, to the 
entire program of Hitler, including the submergence of Austria in 
a militant German Empire. 

By 1930 the political situation in Austria resembled that in 
Germany, with bitter conflicts between extremes of Marxian So- 
cialists and National Socialists, and with both extremes striving 
to weaken the Christian Socialist party, the main middle-of-the- 
road support of the existing government. The difference was that 
the Christian Socialist party in Austria was relatively larger and 
stronger than the corresponding Centre party in Germany, that 
it had several very resolute leaders, and that Starhemberg and 
his Fascist conservatives were more inclined to cooperate with 
it than with the National Socialists. Scipel had taken Starhem- 
berg into his ministry as commander of the militia, and when 
Scipel finally retired on account of ill health a similar Christian 
Socialist leader, Engelbert Dollfuss, replaced him and continued 
his policies. 

Dollfuss was of peasant stock, young in years and diminutive 
in stature, but courageous and resourceful. Beginning as minister 
of agriculture in 1930, he became Chancellor in 1932. Dollfuss 
For a time he sought collaboration of the Social Demo- as Chan- 
crats with his Christian Socialists, but it was difficult 
to obtain, and, as the menace of National Socialism 
rapidly increased in Austria after its triumph in Germany, he 
sacrificed an uncertain alliance with Social Democrats for a 
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surer one with Starhemberg and his Fascist conservatives. 
Thereby Dollfuss angered the Socialists but he drove a wedge 
between Fascists and Nazis, and he offset Hitler’s hostility by the 
friendship of Mussolini. A price he had to pay to retain power 
and preserve Austria’s independence; he had to subvert the demo- 
cratic republic and establish a Fascist dictatorship. 

This was accomplished by a series of ministerial decrees which 
Dollfuss issued in 1933-1934 and by a new constitution which 
he drafted and which went into effect in April 1934 with the 
approval of the Austrian parliament (whose Social Democratic 
“Chris members had been forcefully excluded). The constitu- 
tion Cor- tion described the new Austria as “a Christian Cor- 
Dictator P ora t e State,” and provided for a number of “advisory 
shipin councils, ’ ’ appointed by the government or represen ta- 

Austria, tive of various corporations: a Council of State, a 
1934 Cultural Council, an Economic Council, and Provincial 
Councils for the several provinces. Together, these Councils 
would elect the President, whose term of office was lengthened to 
six years and whose powers were enlarged, and likewise the 
Parliament (or “Federal Chamber”), which might not initiate 
legislation but might veto legislative proposals of the government 
(unless sanctioned by popular referendum) and by two-thirds 
vote override governmental decrees. The “government” was 
obviously dictatorial, and the “government” was the Chancellor 
and his ministers and the commander of the militia. Which at 
the time meant Dollfuss and Starhemberg. 

To the new order in Austria both Social Democrats and Na- 
tional Socialists were violently opposed, and against both the 
Suppres- government directed repressive measures. In February 
Socialist x 934 > on the eve of the adoption of the new constitu- 
Opposi- tion, the proclamation of a general strike by Socialist 
a<m leaders was answered by an attack of government 

troops on Socialist strongholds in Vienna, resulting in four days’ 
street fighting, the outlawing of the Social Democratic party, 
and the merging of all trade unions in a national union under 
governmental guidance and control. 

Then, in July 1934, National Socialists attempted a coup 
against the government. Dollfuss was assassinated at Vienna and 
widespread rioting occurred in the provinces. The Christian 
Socialist dictatorship survived, however, thanks to foreign sup- 
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port from Mussolini, who by a prompt show of force convinced 
Hitler that he must discountenance the coup, and Murder of 
thanks also to the loyalty of Starhemberg, who with Dollfuss 
his militia suppressed the Nazi insurrection in Austria j^j lure 
and punished its ringleaders. Kurt Schuschnigg, an of Nazi 
adherent of the Christian Socialist party and member Coup 
of Dollfuss’s cabinet, succeeded to the chancellorship, with 
Starhemberg as Vice-Chancellor, and the Austrian Fascist dic- 
tatorship continued on its difficult course. 

In Austria, desire for national union with Germany and 
sympathy with Hitler’s National Socialism were by no means 
destroyed, though for the time being they were deprived of prop- 
agandist nourishment and rendered quiescent. In any event, the 
vogue which political democracy and individual liberty had 
enjoyed in 19x9 was clearly gone by 1935 in Austria, as in most 
of the other countries of central and eastern Europe. 



CHAPTER XXVn 

INTERNATIONAL ORDER AND DISORDER 

OICING the aspirations of large sections of 
mankind, Woodrow Wilson had proclaimed 
a twofold purpose of American intervention 
in the World War — “to make the world safe 
for democracy” and “to end war”; and at 
the close of the World War the almost uni- 
versal vogue of political democracy (which we 
have described in preceding chapters) was accompanied by wide- 
spread demand for a new international order. Just as arbitrary 
government and forceful imperialism should give way to democ- 
racy and national self-determination, so relations between 
democratic national states should no longer be anarchical and com- 
petitive, but systematic and cooperative. The old disorder of 
rival alliances, menacing armaments, and recurring crises, should 
be transformed into a world league of free, and therefore peace- 
loving, nations. By means of such a league, a system of organized 
peace would be established. Future war would be prevented, 
general disarmament brought about, and joint action assured for 
the advancement of human welfare and world civilization. 

To the generation which had experienced the terrifying night- 
mare of the World War, the vision of a dawning day of in- 
ternational peace and concord was peculiarly compelling. It 
attracted multitudes of common men in 1919-1920, as well as 
Woodrow Wilson, and it elicited a response from all the statesmen 
who in those years were negotiating the Peace of Paris. As we 
shall presently show in some detail, decisive steps were taken by 
the Paris Peace Congress to fashion a League of Nations and to in- 
troduce a new order in international relations; and throughout the 
post-war era that League has continued to exist and to function. 

Nevertheless, just as disillusionment about political democ- 
racy grew and one nation after another reacted against it during 
the post-war era, so in the same period difficulties about operating 
the League of Nations, and achieving the new international order 
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of peace, disarmament, and cooperation, became ever more mani- 
fest, with attendant disillusionment in this sphere too. The two 
major difficulties, which we shall discuss more fully in the last 
two sections of the present chapter, may here be indicated briefly. 
The first arose from apparently irreconcilable differences be- 
tween those nations which profited from the peace treaties of 
1919-1920, accepted them as definitive, and regarded the League 
as an instrument for preserving the status quo , and those nations 
which were aggrieved by the treaties and wanted the League to 
modify them. These differences engendered rivalries within the 
League, and distrust of it by both “satisfied” and “dissatisfied” 
nations, the latter because it seemed impotent to effect treaty 
revision, and the former because it might not be strong enough 
to resist treaty revision. Hence, both groups engaged in a frantic 
“quest for security” outside as well as inside the League, a quest 
which was never quite successful except in reviving, in the midst 
of the new international order, all the features of the old inter- 
national disorder — rival alliances, competitive armaments, a 
precarious balance of power. 

If the first difficulty may be summarized in the phrase, “the 
quest for security,” the second may be expressed as “the world- 
wide pursuit of national interests.” Though all peoples wanted 
peace, and most peoples adhered to the League of Nations, no 
people truly preferred the common good to what it deemed its 
own national interests and no people would actually let others 
determine what its national interests were. As nationalism, in 
the post-war period, assumed ever more rampant and more in- 
tolerant forms, not only in Fascist Italy and Nazi Germany and 
under the other dictatorships of central and eastern Europe, but 
also in Japan and Turkey and all over the world, national in- 
terests, real or fancied, were constantly exaggerated and were 
pressed by peoples and pursued by statesmen with a vigor and 
a truculence hardly compatible with the new international order 
which Woodrow Wilson had championed at Paris in 1919. In 
the circumstances, it was as surprising as it was solacing that 
the League of Nations endured at all. 

1. the league oe nations 

Prior to the World War, the Hague Peace Conferences of 1899 
and 1907 had been hailed as foreshadowing a new order in inter- 
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national affairs, and propaganda in behalf of a permanent league 
of nations had been conducted by numerous individuals and 
organizations in Europe and America. 1 To such propaganda, 
War Time World War gave impetus. It was eloquently 
Agitation 6 argued that the catastrophe could have been prevented 
for a jf a league had been in existence in 1914. It was argued, 

eague likewise, that if half the nations of the world could pool 
their resources of men and money and cooperate as allies in a 
protracted war, then it should be as possible as it was desirable 
for all of them to form an enduring alliance in the common 
cause of peace. In all the belligerent countries, popular demands 
multiplied for a peace which should be enduring and one there- 
fore which should be guarantied by a permanent league of 
nations. 2 * * To these demands, statesmen paid respectful attention, 
and the President of the United States appended to his famous 
peace progr am as its fourteenth and last point: “A general 
association of nations must be formed under specific covenants 
for the purpose of affording guaranties of political independence 
and territorial integrity.” 

In Woodrow Wilson’s program this point might be last but it 
was not least. It would be, he reiterated, “the most essential 
part of the peace settlement.” He insisted upon its unqualified 
acceptance by the Allies and by Germany as a condition of the 
armistice and peace terms. And in the actual peace negotiations 
at Paris the one thing for which Wilson labored assiduously 
was a “covenant” for a league of nations. 

Concerning just what the league should be there were wide 
differences of opinion, ranging from the hope of Lansing, the 
American Secretary of State, that it should be no more than 
an improved Hague Court for international arbitration, to the 
desire of Clemenceau, the French premier, that it should be a 
Covenant military alliance for the enforcement of peace. The 
of League p i an eventually agreed to was a compromise, based 
Nations, upon draft proposals of Sir Cecil Hurst, acting for 
1919 the British government, and David Hunter Miller, 

representing the American President, and worked out by a special 

1 See above, pp. 746-749. 

2 Books on the subject were written in almost every country, for example in 

Germany by Matthias Erzberger. Especially active in popular propaganda were 

the British Labor party and the American League to Enforce Peace. 
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commission of the Paris Peace Congress. The “Covenant” in 
which it was ultimately embodied was a kind of international 
constitution, incorporated with the major treaties signed in 
1919- 1920 by the Allies and the enemy-states. 1 

The Covenant, in establishing the League of Nations, provided 
for an international body of two houses: (1) an Assembly, 
consisting of delegates from the several members of 
the League (each member having one vote and not of^eague 
more than three delegates), and meeting at Geneva 
in neutral Switzerland; and (2) a Council, a smaller body, hold- 
ing more frequent sessions and composed of representatives of 
permanently designated Great Powers and of a few lesser Powers 
selected from time to time by the Assembly. 2 In addition, it 
provided for a Secretariat, responsible to the Assembly and 
Council, and served by a stall of officials with headquarters at 
Geneva. In close association with the League, furthermore, 
provision was made for the creation of a permanent Court of 
International Justice and for the functioning of an International 
Labor Office. 

The League was thus furnished with legislative, executive, and 
judicial organs of its own, theoretically separate from the gov- 
ernment of any of its component member- states. Yet, 
under the Covenant, the League was not a super-state. League ° f 
It was rather an instrument of the sovereign states 
maintaining it. ( It represented states, not peoples. The dele- 
gates in its Assembly and in its Council were not popularly 
elected, but were appointed by their respective governments. 
Moreover, a unanimous vote, rather than a mere majority, was 
normally requisite for League legislation, and in last analysis 
the execution of its decisions was in the hands of the several 
state governments. Essentially the League was a continuous 
committee or conference of diplomatic agents. 

The purposes of the League, as stated or implied in the Cove- 
nant, were four: to prevent war, to organize peace, to discharge 
certain special duties imposed by the peace treaties of 1919-1920, 

1 On these treaties, see above, pp. 839-865. 

* At first, the permanent seats on the Council were assigned to Great Britain, 
France, Italy, Japan, and the United States, and the temporary seats to Belgium, 
Brazil, Spain, and Greece. Subsequently Germany and Russia were given perma- 
nent scats, and the number of temporary seats was raised from four to six (1922), 
to nine (1926), and to ten (1933)- 
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and to promote international cooperation in that undefined but 
vast field where the interests of nations are common 
of^eague or subject to amicable adjustment. Of these purposes, 
^ the m ain one, at least the one uppermost in the minds 
of the framers of the Covenant, was the first— to prevent war. 
Toward its realization, several important articles of the Covenant 
were directed. 

Article xo obligated members of the League “to respect and 
preserve as against external aggression the territorial integrity 
j To and existing political independence” of one another. 
Prevent Article n empowered the League to “take any action 
War that may be deemed wise and effectual to safeguard 
the peace of nations” and authorized any member to bring to 
the attention of either Council or Assembly “any circumstance 
whatever affecting international relations which threatens to 
disturb international peace.” Article 12 required the members 
to submit disputes either to arbitration or to inquiry by the 
Council and “in no case to resort to war until three months 
after the award by the arbitrators or the report by the Council.” 
Article 13 bound the members to “carry out in good faith” any 
arbitral award and not to resort to war against “any member 
of the League that complies therewith.” Article 15 prescribed 
that any dispute which could not be settled by arbitration must 
be submitted to the Council and prohibited any resort to war 
in contravention of a unanimous decision of the Council (ex- 
clusive of the parties to the dispute). Article 16 ordained, in 
summary, that a member which should resort to war in disre- 
gard of these provisions of the Covenant, should “ipso facto be 
deemed to have committed an act of war against all members of 
the League.” Finally, in respect of any dispute between a 
member and a non-member, Article 17 declared that if the non- 
member “refuses to accept the obligations of membership in 
the League for the purposes of such dispute and shall resort to 
wax against a member of the League, the provisions of Article 16 
shall be applicable as against the state taking such action.” 

War was not altogether forbidden by the Covenant. Armed 
War Not rebellion and civil war were plainly excluded from the 
^together League’s jurisdiction by a stipulation in Article 15 
0 16 that the Council may make no decision and take 
no action against a party to a dispute arising out of “a matter 
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which by international law is solely within the jurisdiction 
of that party.” Even international war might legally be 
waged if the parties to it had previously submitted their 
dispute to mediation and the Council had failed to reach an 
unanimous decision. And to prevent “illegal” war, the League, 
having no military or naval force of its own, could rely only 
upon the “moral obligations” which its members assumed under 
the Covenant. 

The Covenant did specify “sanctions” to be taken by the 
League against recalcitrant members (and non-members). If 
any state resorted to war in disregard of the Covenant, 

Article 16 — “on sanctions” — required the other mem- tions*” 
bers of the League “immediately to subject it to the 
severance of all trade or financial relations,” to prohibit “all 
intercourse between their nationals and the nationals of the 
covenant-breaking state,” and to prevent “all financial, com- 
mercial, or personal intercourse between the nationals of the 
covenant-breaking state and the nationals of any state, whether 
a member of the League or not.” In such a case, furthermore, 
it would become the duty of the Council to recommend “what 
effective military, naval, or air force” the members of the League 
should severally use to uphold the Covenant. The Council was 
also instructed, by Article 10, to “advise upon the means” to 
be employed in any case of “ aggression ” or of “ threat or danger ” 
of aggression. 

In such fashion the League of Nations would attempt to 
prevent international war. But the League was not to confine 
itself to a merely negative r 61 e of prohibiting war and recom- 
mending “sanctions” against nations which engaged in it. The 
League was expected to do more — to act positively and con- 
structively to uproot underlying causes of war and to 3i x 0 
organize and consolidate the new world-order of peace Organize 
and cooperation. The central agencies of the League — eace 

Secretariat, Council, and Assembly— were designed for this long- 
range purpose as well as for the immediate purpose of preventing 
war, and so was the permanent Court of International Justice, 
which, authorized by the Covenant, was duly founded in 1921. 
This Court was similar in certain respects to the Hague Tribunal 
which had been established by the Peace Conference of 1899; 1 

1 See above, pp. 748-749- 
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it had its seat at the Hague (rather than at Geneva), and it was 
C urtof a i udicial rat h er than a diplomatic or political body. 
Interna- But whereas the Hague Tribunal was not a permanent 
tional organic institution but only a panel of judges from 
justice. arbitrators might be selected for a particular 

dispute, the Court of International Justice was a continuously 
functioning bench of fifteen judges, appointed for a term of nine 
years by joint action of the League’s Council and Assembly, paid 
regular salaries, and empowered not only “to hear and determine 
any dispute of an international character which the parties 
thereto submit to it” but also to “give an advisory opinion upon 
any dispute or question referred to it by the Council or by the 
Assembly.” 1 The world was thereby supplied with a convenient 
and very dignified and respectable means of substituting judicial 
procedure for the arbitrament of arms. 

In the belief that secret treaties and alliances had contributed 
to bringing on the- World War, the framers of the Covenant 
Public*- sought to outlaw them. Provision was accordingly 
tiou of made that every treaty or other international engage- 
Treaties m ent 0 f an y me mber of the League should be published 
and that none would be binding unless registered with the Secre- 
tariat . 2 Besides, a pledge was exacted from every member of 
the League that it would abrogate all existing “obligations or 
understandings” inconsistent with the terms of the Covenant 
and would not enter into any new ones , 3 though a special proviso 
was inserted— at American request— that “nothing in the Cov- 
enant shall be deemed to affect the validity of international 
engagements, such as treaties of arbitration or regional under- 
standings like the Monroe Doctrine, for securing the maintenance 
of peace .” 4 

The Covenant recognized, moreover, the peril, in a changing 
world, of too rigid insistence on a status quo consecrated by 
Recon- treat i es of the past. It expressly enabled the Assembly 
sideration “from time to time” to “advise the reconsideration, 
Beaties b y members of the League, of treaties which have be- 
come inapplicable and the consideration of interna- 
tional conditions whose continuance might endanger the peace 
of the world .” 6 


1 Article 14 of the Covenant. 

2 Article 18. 


3 Article 20. 

4 Article 21 . 


4 Article 19. 
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Furthermore, the Covenant aimed at doing away with big 
competitive armaments, which were generally regarded as a major 
cause of past war and as a major obstacle to future Liinita _ 
peace. It therefore obliged the members of the League tion of 
to “recognize that the maintenance of peace requires 
the reduction of national armaments to the lowest 
point consistent with national safety” and also that “the manu- 
facture by private enterprise of munitions and implements of 
war is open to grave objections,” and it instructed the Council 
to formulate definite plans alike for the limitation of armaments 
and for the prevention of “the evil effects” attendant upon 
their private manufacture. 1 

In addition to preventing war and organizing peace, the League 
of Nations was to perform certain tasks bequeathed to it by the 
peace treaties of 1919-1920. It was to supervise the To 
plebiscites in Schleswig, East Prussia, and Upper Execute 
Silesia. 2 It was to administer the Free City of Danzig. of 

It was to govern the Saar for fifteen years and then 
hold a plebiscite there to determine whether the district should 
revert to Germany or pass to France or remain under the League. 3 
It was to oversee the enforcement of the special treaty provisions 
concerning “minority rights.” 4 Besides, the League Minority 
.of Nations was to possess at least a nominal suzerainty Rights 
over the former German colonies and Ottoman terri- Muidated 
torics which were now “mandated” to other Powers, Territo- 
and the League Council was to receive annual reports nes 
from the Mandatories and to seek the advice of a permanent 
commission of the League “on all matters relating to the ob- 
servance of the mandates.” 5 

Finally, the League was charged with promoting cooperation 
in matters of general humanitarian interest and concern. To 
this end, all previously established international bu- 4 . T o 
reaus and commissions were placed under the League’s Promote 
direction, 0 and to it was entrusted the making and 
oversight of international agreements to secure “fair CoSpera- 
and humane conditions of labor for men, women, and 
children,” “just treatment of native inhabitants” of colonies 

1 Article 8, * See above, p. 869. 

a See above, p. 860. 4 Article 2 a of the Covenant. 

8 Sec above, pp. 86x, 1002. 8 Article 24. 
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belonging to members of the League, “freedom of communication 
and of transit and equitable treatment for the commerce of all 
members of the League,” and regulation of “the traffic in women 
and children,” “the traffic in opium and other dangerous drugs,” 
and ‘ ‘ the trade in arms and ammunition with the countries in which 
the control of this traffic is necessary in the common interest.” 1 
To the same end, the League was “to take steps in matters of 
international concern for the prevention and control of disease ” 
and “to encourage and promote the establishment and coopera- 
tion of duly authorized voluntary national Red Cross organiza- 
tions” for “the mitigation of suffering throughout the world.” 2 
In intimate association with the League, and serving as its 
instrument in the labor field was a special international organiza- 
Labor tion, separately provided for by a “ Labor Convention ” 
Conven- adopted at Paris in 1919 and, like the Covenant of the 

tion League of Nations, incorporated in the several peace 

treaties. The Labor Convention recognized “relations between 
capital and labor” to be “matters of international concern,” 
and for their regulation created an International Labor Con- 
ference and an International Labor Office. The former, com- 
posed of four delegates from each country, two representing 
the government and one each the employers and the workingmen, 
would meet annually and make labor agreements subject to 
ratification by the countries concerned. The International Labor 
Office, functioning permanently at the seat of the League of 
Nations, would collect and distribute information on labor con- 
ditions, prepare the agenda for the Labor Conference, and super- 
vise the execution of interstate labor agreements. 

The Labor Convention affirmed that “the well-being, physical, 
moral, and intellectual, of industrial wage-earners is of supreme 
international importance,” and specified nine principles which 
should govern labor legislation in all countries. The nine prin- 
ciples were: (1) labor should not be regarded merely as a com- 
modity or article of commerce; (2) right of free association (trade 
unionism); (3) a living wage; (4) the eight-hour day; (5) a weekly 
day of rest, preferably Sunday; (6) abolition of child labor; 

(7) equal pay for equal work as between men and women; 

(8) equitable treatment of all workers, including foreigners; and 

(9) a system of inspection for the enforcement of labor laws. 

1 Article 23. * Article 35. 
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From what we have now said of the functions of the League 
(and its allied Labor Organization), it must be obvious that they 
were far-reaching and important, and that under the Covenant 
the League was expected to be the cornerstone of a new world- 
order of pacific cooperation and general security. It must also 
be obvious that, if the League was to fulfill this expectation, its 
membership should embrace most if not all of the sov- cov enan t 
ereign states of the world. The Covenant, in fact, Provisions 
invited all the Allies and almost all neutral nations 1 League 
to accede to it ‘‘immediately” and “without reserva- Member- 
tion,” and thus to become initial members of the slup 
League. Further, it provided for the subsequent admission of 
any “fully self-governing state, dominion, or colony” by two- 
thirds vote of the Assembly, and, membership being voluntary, 
for the withdrawal of any member on two-years’ notice . 2 Inci- 
dentally, every member was to assume a proportionate share of 
the not inconsiderable expenses of the League . 3 And amend- 
ments to the Covenant might be made if ratified by all the 
members represented on the Council and by a majority of those 
represented in the Assembly . 4 

In January ipeo, pursuant to the call of President Wilson of 
the United States, the League of Nations was formally inau- 
gurated at Paris with an initial meeting of the Council, Inaugura . 
and the First Assembly convened at Geneva in the tionof 
following November. By this time all the Allies in League, 
the World War save one and nearly all the invited 1920 
neutrals had ratified the Covenant and joined the League — a 
total of forty-two members . 5 Thereafter the organs of the League 

1 Mexico and Costa Rica were not invited because President Wilson did not like 
their governments; Russia was not invited because no one in the Paris Peace 
Congress liked her Communist government or thought it would survive; and the 
new Baltic status were not immediately invited, except Poland. 

“ Article i of the Covenant. i Article 26. 

a Article 6. 

•The M Allied and Associated” Powers which promptly j'oincd the League num- 
bered twenty-nine: Great Britain and her live ‘‘Dominions” of Canada, Australia, 
New Zealand, South Africa, and India., France, Italy, Japan, Belgium, Portu- 
gal, Poland, Chechoslovakia, Rumania, Yugoslavia, Greece, China, Siam, Liberia, 

Brazil, Cuba, Panama, Haiti, Guatemala, Nicaragua, Honduras, Peru, Bolivia, 
and Uruguay. Thirteen neutral Powers similarly adhered: Spain, the Netherlands, 
Switzerland, Denmark, Sweden, Norway, Persia, Argentina, Chile, Colombia, Ven- 
ezuela, Paraguay, and Salvador. Argentina virtually withdrew from the League 
shortly after her original adherence, but returned to active membership in 1933. 
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Some Se- 
cessions 


functioned regularly, and its membership grew. At the end of 
1920, Costa Rica, Finland, Luxemburg, and Albania were ad- 
mitted and also the former enemy-states of Austria and Bulgaria. 
Its Grow- In I 9 21 followed the new Baltic states of Estonia, 
ingMem- Latvia, and Lithuania; in 1922, Hungary; in 1923, 
bership Irish F ree State and Ethiopia; in 1924, Santo 

Domingo; in 1926, Germany; in 1931, Mexico; in 1932, Turkey 
and Iraq; in 1934, Afghanistan, Ecuador, and, finally, the Rus- 
sian Union of Socialist Soviet Republics. By 1935 the number 
of countries which had adhered to the League of Nations reached 
the impressive total of sixty-two— twenty-eight in Europe, 
twenty-one in America, eight in Asia, three in Africa, and two 
in Australasia. 

There were some significant secessions from the League: 
Costa Rica in 1924, Brazil in 1926, Japan and Ger- 
many in 1933, and Paraguay in 1934. And the United 
States steadfastly refused to ratify the Covenant and 
join the League. 

The abstention of the United States was a serious handicap 
to the League. It meant the withholding of the moral support 
Absten an( f active cooperation of a Great Power which had 

tion of taken a decisive part in the World War and whose 

States President had been chiefly responsible for creating the 
League of Nations, a Great Power which had always 
boasted of its love of peace but which now insisted that the best 
way of assuring peace was to avoid “entangling alliances” and 
stay out of the League. How the United States came to adopt 
an attitude of such grave import to post-war international rela- 
tions calls for special explanation. 

The United States had entered the World War in April 1917 in 
a burst of indignation against Germany’s ruthless submarine 
warfare and with the idealistic purpose of securing a lasting peace 
on the basis of justice and right. Some Americans, primarily and 
bitterly anti-German, were content that the United States should 
contribute its resources of men and money to the crushing of 
Germany and should then resume its traditional policy of aloof- 
ness from European politics. Other Americans, predominantly 
hu m a n itarian, were anxious that the United States should 
utilize its commanding position not only to win the war but to 
assure a peace settlement which for the future would guaranty 
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popular and national rights and make the world indeed “safe 
for democracy.” 

Most Americans, no matter what their motive was for favoring 
war with Germany, were tragically ignorant of the vast complex- 
ity of the struggle. While fighting went on, they were proud of 
the diplomatic leadership which the Allies seemingly accorded 
to the President of the United States, and few of them raised 
serious or sustained protest against President Wilson’s state- 
ment of war aims or his championship of a league of nations. 
But with the defeat of Germany and the emergence of manifold 
differences among the Allies, public opinion in the i so i at ion- 
United States underwent a transformation. It was per- fet Senti- 
ceived that other countries were pursuing selfish ends ment 
and consulting their respective national interests rather than the 
common good, and it was argued that America should do likewise. 
As idealism gave way to disillusionment, the masses were pre- 
pared to desert President Wilson and to follow leaders who 
would serve narrowly American interests by recalling the United 
States from European adventures to a policy of traditional (and 
somewhat self-righteous) isolation. 

Tending further to loosen the hold of President Wilson on the 
American public was the resumption of acute political partisan- 
ship in the United States on the eve of the peace nego- 
tiations. Wilson as the leader of the Democratic party ISfe 80 
was the target of the rival Republican party, which 
carried the Congressional elections of November 1918 and ob- 
tained a majority in the Senate (whose consent was necessary 
for the ratification of treaties). Then the President, hoping no 
doubt that the peace settlement would redound to the political 
advantage of himself and his party, widened the breach with 
the Senate majority by taking Democrats but no prominent 
Republican with him to the Peace Congress at Paris. In the 
circumstances the Republican party sought especially to dis- 
credit him and his work. At first he was assailed because he 
seemed too conciliatory toward Germany. Later, when the 
terms of the peace settlement were disclosed, he was accused of 
fatally compromising his own principles, of agreeing to a peace 
of vengeance rather than of justice, of sacrificing American in- 
terests, and of ensnaring the United States in European quarrels. 
Many Republicans who had previously advocated some kind 
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of a league of nations took to criticizing and denouncing the 
particular League of Nations which Wilson agreed to at Paris. 

When President Wilson returned to America in July 1919 and 
sought the necessary ratification of the League Covenant and 
the Treaty of Versailles, he encountered widespread popular 
opposition and especially stubborn hostility from the Senate 
majority. Among his critics and adversaries were those who 
particularly objected to the League of Nations as tending to 
impair Amer ican sovereignty and vitiate certain constitutional 
powers of the American Congress, or as tending, in disregard of 
the a dmo nitions of George Washington, to entangle the United 
States still more in the meshes of Old World diplomacy. There 
were others who particularly objected to the Treaty of 
tioirto" Versailles : idealists who contrasted it with the “Four- 
Peace teen Points”; patriots who denounced its concessions 

. reaty tQ Japan and Great Britain; German Americans who 

resented the dismemberment and degradation of the Fatherland; 
Italian Americans who thought it unfair to Italy; Irish Americans 
who thought it too fair to Great Britain and the British Empire 
and not fair at all to Ireland. All these insisted that the United 
States should not underwrite a “vicious” and “unjust” peace. 

For almost two years a deadlock ensued between President 
Wilson and the Senate majority, the latter stubbornly refusing 
Conflict to ratify the Treaty of Versailles and the League Cov- 
President enant except with “reservations” which the President 
and quite as stubbornly declined to accept. In September 
Senate 1919 Wilson undertook a tour of the country in order 
to reenlist popular support for himself and his cause, but he was 
soon stricken with a paralysis from which he never fully re- 
covered. Henceforth a broken and almost helpless man, he 
faced death and, what undoubtedly seemed worse to him, the 
defection of his own country from that League of Nations 
upon which he had set his mind and heart. The longer the dead- 
lock continued, the higher mounted the wave of Senatorial hos- 


tility to the President’s peace program. In November 1919 and 
again in March 1920 the Senate adopted by majority vote some 
fourteen drastic reservations of the Treaty of Versailles and the 
League Covenant, but the minority, faithful to the President’s 
injunctions, blocked the ratification of Treaty and Covenant 
with these reservations. 
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The dispute was settled and the deadlock broken by the ver- 
dict of the American people in the presidential election of No- 
vember 1920. At that time the candidate of the Demo- Triumph 
cratic party, a supporter of the policies of President ^ Senate 
Wilson, was overwhelmingly defeated, and Warren American 
Harding, a Republican Senator, was elected to the Isolation 
Presidency. The new President, addressing the Congress shortly 
after his inauguration, in March 1921, declared that “in the 
existing League of Nations, world governing with its super- 
powers, this Republic will have no part.” American participation 
in the League of Nations was doomed. 

The United States, in 1922, concluded separate peace treaties of 
its own with Germany, Austria, and Hungary, and then withdrew 
all American troops from Europe. The American government 
persistently refused to join the League of Nations or to cooperate 
fully with it. Eventually, some partial and halting Later 
cooperation was achieved through the presence of Minor 
American “observers” at Geneva, through American cotfoera? 
representation on certain League commissions, through tion with 
American participation in special conferences (such League 
as those on disarmament) called by the League, and, in 1934, 
through America’s acceptance of membership in the League’s 
Labor Organization. On the other hand, the United States Senate 
could not be induced to approve of America’s adherence to the 
permanent Court of International Justice, although it was urged 
by President Harding and his Republican successors and al- 
though, to bring it about, numerous important concessions were 
agreed to by the member nations. In 1935 the Senate, this time 
with a large Democratic majority, blocked a renewed attempt 
by the Democratic President, Franklin Roosevelt, to carry the 
United States into the World Court. 

'l'lie abstention and critical attitude of the United States un- 
doubtedly injured the League of Nations. But there were other 
and hardly less grave gaps in the League’s member- other 
ship. For fourteen years after the establishment of Weak- 
the League, the extensive and populous Union of League* 
Soviet Socialist Republics was not a member, partly Member- 
because the Communist dictatorship in Russia re- slup 
garded the League as an international agency for preserving 
capitalism and hence either feared or despised it, and partly 
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because most Powers in the League were hostile to the Russian 
dictatorship and skeptical of its willingness or ability to co- 
operate with them. For six years, moreover, Germany was ex- 
cluded from membership; and during this period, and afterwards 
also, Germans and pro-German sympathizers were made to feel 
that the League was not so much a really cooperative peace 
league of all nations as a league of the victors in the World War 
in order to perpetuate the spirit and preserve the fruits of their 
victory. After the withdrawal of Germany and Japan, only four 
Great Powers remained in the League— Britain, France, Italy, 
and Russia. 

Nevertheless, despite weaknesses in its membership and grow- 
ing doubt about its ability to perform the primary task for 
Achieve- which it had been organized — the prevention of inter- 
ments of national war, — the League demonstrated with increas- 
League j n g c i earne ss that in other respects it was effectual 
and indeed indispensable. The League Secretariat steadily en- 
larged its personnel and its activities, gathering and publishing 
great quantities of useful data about world conditions, political, 
economic, social, and cultural. League commissions and confer- 
ences constantly multiplied, exploring an ever wider range of 
special problems and drafting reports and recommendations. 
The League supervised the repatriation of over 400,000 prisoners 
of war, belonging to twenty-six different nationalities. It also 
aided in caring for several hundred thousand Greek and Armenian 
war refugees expelled from Turkey, and in directing the inter- 
change of populations between Greece and Turkey. 1 It contrib- 
uted to the financial rehabilitation of Austria and Hungary. It 
conducted the post-war plebiscites with notable impartiality and 
administered Danzig and the Saar with noteworthy success. 
Through its agencies, it did much to check the spread of typhus 
and the international traffic in opium. Through its commission 
on intellectual cooperation, it brought together scientists and 
scholars from all parts of the world and facilitated the exchange 
of scientific, artistic, and literary information and the move- 
ment of students and teachers from one country to another. 
Through its associated Labor Office and Labor Conferences, it 
prompted a good deal of international collaboration in collecting 
facts and dealing with problems of industrial labor. Through 
1 See above, p. 868 note. 
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the Court of International Justice which it created, a considerable 
number of controversial matters were successfully adjudicated; 
and through special committees which it sponsored, a start was 
made toward a codification of international law. 

In other words, what had originally been deemed the incidental 
province of the League of Nations became the field of its most 
significant and very real achievements. Even nations its 
which were highly critical of its political activity (or 
lack of political activity) and which either remained buttons 
outside the League or withdrew from it, were obliged t0 Peace 
to recognize the great value of the services it rendered to inter- 
national well-being in non-political matters. It provided con- 
venient and continuous means of international negotiation. It 
accustomed statesmen of many different countries to meeting 
together in frequent conference and thinking in international as 
well as national terms. It definitely made for a new world-order. 
This or that nation might temporarily resent or repudiate it 
as an organization, but its actual accomplishments in the general 
field of international cooperation were so impressive and incon- 
trovertible that no nation could ignore it or wish its destruc- 
tion. 

In the adjustment of disputes between nations and in the 
prevention of war, the League was not so uniformly successful. 
It undoubtedly helped in these respects with its convenient 
agencies, with its painstaking investigations and reports, and 
with its less tangible but still important contributions to the for- 
mation of pacific public opinion. And particularly in ItsRMein 
disputes between lesser Powers, it actually mediated intema- 
with distinct success. For example, a dispute between ^onai 
Finland and Sweden in 1920 over the ownership of the 
Aland Islands in the Baltic was referred to the League, and the 
Council, after investigation by a special commission, awarded the 
islands to Finland. Again, a dispute between Poland Between 
and Germany over the boundary line which should be Lesser 
drawn in Upper Silesia following the confused plebis- Powers 
cite there, was referred to the League in 1921, and the Council 
adjusted it by a compromise somewhat partial to Poland. Then, 
too, in 1924 the Council determined the status of the German 
Baltic port of Memel by confirming Lithuania’s forceful ap- 
propriation of it and requiring it to be governed in accordance 
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with, a plan drawn up by a special neutral commission. In 1925 a 
Greek attack upon Bulgaria in retaliation for frontier incidents 
was stopped by remonstrances of the League Council and the 
threat of an economic boycott against Greece. Similarly, hos- 
tilities between Colombia and Peru resulting from the seizure 
in 1932 of a town in the former’s border province of Leticia 
by armed forces of the latter, was averted by a League com- 
mission, which took charge of Leticia in June 1933 and brought 
about a year later an amicable agreement between the two coun- 
tries whereby Peru tendered apologies and Colombia regained 
the province. 

Le ag ue mediation was less successful in disputes to which 
Great Powers were party. True, the good offices of the League 
involving were utilized to settle in 1926 a protracted dispute over 
Great the ownership of the rich oil fields of Mosul between 

Powers Great Britain as mandatory for Iraq on the one side 

and the weaker state of Turkey on the other, but this case was 
not a conclusive test of the League’s strength. For, inasmuch 
as the settlement was favorable to Great Britain (and Iraq), 
the Great Power gladly accepted it, and the lesser Power was 
induced, by minor British concessions, to acquiesce. 

In a dispute of 1923 between Poland (backed by France) and 
Lithuania over the city of Vilna, attempted League mediation 
was pushed aside and Poland’s armed seizure of Vilna was upheld 
by an independent accord between France and the other Great 
Powers of Britain and Italy. In another dispute of the same 
year between Italy and Greece, arising from the murder, pre- 
Ftou ting sumably by Greek bandits, of several Italian members 
of League of an Albanian boundary commission, Italy without 
7 7 recourse to the League demanded of Greece an official 

apology and heavy indemnities and, to enforce quick compliance 
with her demands, bombarded and occupied the Greek island 
of Corfu. In vain Greece appealed to the League of Nations. 
Italy flouted the League, maintaining that its intervention would 
be an infringement of her own national dignity and sovereign 
rights, and only consenting to evacuate Corfu through the 
friendly mediation of her “equals”— Britain and France ■ 
and on terms necessitating Greek acceptance of her major de- 
mands. 

The League could not prevent Japan from forcibly appro- 
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priating Manchuria and conducting military operations against 
China. China besought the League to interfere, but the j apan 
only tangible results were a paper report from a League 
commission and the withdrawal of Japan from the League. 1 Nor 
could the League stop a war which broke out in 1928 between 
two of its South American members, Bolivia and Para- 
guay, over the long-disputed intermediate territory America 
known as the Gran Chaco. When Paraguay was 
called to account by the League in 1954, she simply followed 
Japan’s example and withdrew from the League. Not League 
“sanctions” but exhaustion of the belligerents and independent 
mediation of their neighbors stopped the Chaco War in 1935.- 

In 1935, too, the League failed to prevent Italy from under- 
taking the conquest of Ethiopia. After Italian troops had actu- 
ally invaded the African state (a fellow member of the 
League), the League Assembly authorized the applica- Again^ 
tion of economic “sanctions” against the aggressor, 
but it was dubious whether this hitherto untried weapon of the 
League would prove effective in the circumstances. It was more 
probable that Ethiopia would be sacrificed to an accord between 
Great Britain ami France, on one hand, and Italy, on the other. 3 

Meanwhile, the sorry succession of League failures to bring 
about, any limitation of armaments, concerning which we shall say 
more in the next section, not only occasioned Ger- Failure t0 
many's secession in 1933 and her repudiation of the Limit 
restrictions of the Treaty of Versailles on her own arm- 
aments, hut spread and intensified distrust of the 
League as a guarantor of national security and international 
peace. The League of Nations, highly serviceable as it was in non- 
controversial matters, was apparently ineffectual in disputes vi- 
tally affecting the political ambition and prestige of a strong and 
self-willed nation. Which only confirmed the conviction of those 
Powers which wanted a revision of the peace settlement of 1919 • 
1920 that they could not obtain it through the League, and 
likewise the conviction of those Powers winch wanted to pre- 
serve the status quo that the League could not really ensure it. 
'IV League of Nations sufficed neither for ambition nor for 
security. 

* See below, pp. io?H< 1079 . 

a Htie below, pp. JoHH -ioHg. 


3 Sec below, pp. loKo-ioHa. 
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Different 
National 
Interpre- 
tations of 
“ Secu- 
rity ” 


2* T HE QUEST FOR SECURITY 

Complicating and endangering the new international order 
envisaged by Wilson and other champions of the League of Na- 
tions were basic differences among the Powers about the “secu- 
rity” which they all anxiously sought during the post-war period. 
The nations did not want another big war. They had experienced, 
in the late World War, quite enough miseries and 
horrors. They wanted to be sure that there was not 
another war like that. But how to forestall it ? How to 
secure themselves? Unfortunately, what was “secu- 
rity” for one nation might be a threat against the 
“security” of another. A victor nation, such as Prance, would 
interpret “security” and seek its attainment in a fundamentally 
different way from a vanquished nation, such as Germany. 

Germany from 1871 to 1914 had been indisputably a Great 
Power — the foremost military Power in the world-- and her 
Security might had then secured her against foreign aggression 
for and dismemberment. Now, by the Treaty of Versailles, 

Germany ^ was t err ibly weakened and humiliated. Forced to 
admit a war-guilt which she did not feel, she was treated as an 
outcast from the society of nations, deprived of valuable terri- 
tories in Europe and colonial possessions overseas, estopped from 
annexing German Austria, heavily mortgaged to her enemies, 
and virtually disarmed. Obviously she was at the mercy of 
powerful and vindictive neighbors, just as she had been back 
in the seventeenth century and in the first decade of the nine- 
teenth. Her “security” was lost, and she could hardly expect, 
to regain it through a League of Nations dominated by her 
conquerors and pledged to uphold the new status quo. Yet 
potentially Germany was still a Great Power, with i>opulat ion a 
third larger than France or Italy or Britain, and with natural 
resources and industrial development equal to Britain’s and su- 
perior to those of Italy or France. She had certainly the incentive, 
and probably the means, to reassert herself and recover needful 
“security.” It would involve, of course, the repudiation hit by 
bit— the quicker the better— of the Treaty of Versailles: the re- 
arming of Germany, her escape from reparations and consequent 
foreign tutelage, her appropriation of Austria, and in time her 
reacquisition of colonies and of European lands of which she 
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had been despoiled — the Saar, Memel, Danzig, the Polish Cor- 
ridor, Schleswig, Eupen and Malmedy, perhaps Alsace-Lorraine. 
Eventually she would again be “secure” — so big and strong 
that no other Power, or even a combination of Powers, would 
venture to attack her. 

Similar to Germany’s post-war attitude toward “security,” in 
kind if not in degree, was the attitude of other nations which had 
been vanquished in the World War, particularly Hungary and 
Bulgaria. Hungary bitterly resented the Treaty of the Security 
Trianon, which had dismembered and impoverished y£ n 0ther 
her in order to enlarge and enrich what she considered quished 
the self-seeking states of Yugoslavia, Rumania, and powers 
Czechoslovakia. Bulgaria was outraged by the Treaty of Neuilly, 
which had made her abjectlyinferior to her neighbors and rivals in 
the Balkans- Yugoslavia, Rumania, and Greece. Both Bulgaria 
and Hungary, like Germany, sought “security" in drastic re- 
vision of the peace settlement, and in such a quest they were 
heartened by the success with which Turkey, their confederate 
in the World War, had defied the enemy combination and broken 
the bonds fastened upon her by the Treaty of Sevres. 1 German 
Austria was a bit more resigned than the other vanquished 
Powers to the loss of territories and prestige, though the grave 
financial situation in which she found herself after the war im- 
pelled her toward a union with Germany for the attainment of 
economic as well as military “security,” and in this respect at 
any rate she was favorable to treaty revision. In Austria, too, 
was a fairly large party which, failing union with Germany, 
would seek a substitute “security” through restoration of the 
Habsburg dynasty and ensuing imperial federation with Hungary. 

Quite as eager for “security” were this victors of the World 
War, France, in particular, was intensely solicitous about it. 
Thrice within the last century she had suffered agoniz- 
ing German invasion, 8 and twice it had eventuated in ^rlrtmco 
loss of territory, continuing military occupation, and 
payment of indemnity. From 1871, the date of the second of 
these calamities, down to 1914, she had lived in constant fear 
and foreboding, subjected to repeated humiliations, and only 
barely able, by the utmost effort and sacrifice, to maintain herself 

1 Sew above, pp. 865-867, 

* In 18*4-1815, again in 1870-1871, and again in 11)14. 
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as a Great Power. Now, at last, the third German invasion, after 
a most deadly and devastating struggle, had been repulsed, the 
“lost provinces” of Alsace-Lorraine regained, and measures taken 
to keep Germany in order. The measures were perhaps severe, but 
France was sure that they were not too severe to serve their pur- 
pose and that any softening of them, any “revision” of the peace 
treaties, would be fraught with consequences fatal to the “secur- 
ity” of herself and of all Europe. Germany was still, potentially, a 
Great Power, greater than France in population and resources; she 
must be prevented from developing her superiority and employing 
it for fresh aggression. France had won the war, and to preserve 
the fruits of victory she must insist upon a scrupulous observance 
of the peace settlement, especially the Treaty of Versailles. 

S imilar sentiments prevailed in the newly created or expanded 
states of Poland, Czechoslovakia, Rumania, and Yugoslavia. 

These owed their national unity if not their very inde- 
fo^Newly pendence to the peace settlement of 1919-1920, and 
Nations they were thoroughly hostile to any modification of 
the existing status quo, which, by benefiting Germany, 
Hungary, or Bulgaria, might endanger their own “security.” 
They were natural allies of France. It was likewise with Belgium, 
which had been a major battlefield for the World War and was 
anxious not to be the victim of another such conflict. 

Great Britain also sought “security,” but in a way which di- 
verged from the French on one hand and the German on the 
Security other. By reason of her insular situation, she could 
for Great afford to be less panicky about the menace of large- 
Bntam sca le jjjjjjtgjy invasion than either France or Germany; 

her homeland had not been ravaged in the World War, and there 
was little likelihood that it would be in another war if she re- 
tained her naval superiority. This naval superiority was essential 
not only to her own defense but also to the safety of her far- 
flung overseas empire and of her vast foreign trade. And supple- 
menting her naval concern and almost equally traditional with 
it was Britain’s anxiety to prevent any Power on the Continent 
of Europe from exercising an absolute or continuous hegemony 
which might directly interfere with her commerce or indirectly 
menace her colonial and maritime supremacy. Britain had fought 
in the World War to prevent Germany from acquiring such an 
hegemony, and now that Germany was stripped of colonies and 
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ships and duly humbled, Britain had no desire that France should 
take the place of Germany. Consequently, “security” meant to 
Britain the retention of her own naval superiority and the resto- 
ration of a nice balance of power between Germany and France. 
Germany must be held to the “reasonable” provisions of the 
Treaty of Versailles, that is, to those compatible with British 
interests, and France must not be supported in “unreasonable” 
demands. Convinced that land armaments (though not sea 
armaments) fostered a sense of insecurity, Britain was unsympa- 
thetic with the French view that security must exist before there 
can be any general limitation of armies. 

The attitude of the United States was similar to Britain’s, 
except that it was more extreme. The United States was geo- 
graphically more distant from Europe and traditionally security 
more aloof. Whereas Great Britain would couple for United 
naval strength of her own with active participation in States 
the League of Nations and direct efforts to reconcile France and 
Germany, the United States would let all Europe “stew in its 
juice” and would rely for American “security” on a policy of 
“splendid isolation,” economic and political — fortified by a gigan- 
tic navy. Like Britain, the United States could not comprehend 
why other nations, after the World War, did not disarm. 

Russia, though a Great Power and one which before the war 
had played an important r61e in international affairs, was even 
more isolated, for several years after the war, than the 
United States. At least until Lenin’s death and Trot- jj^Russia 
sky’s downfall, 1 Russia’s dictatorship was inimical to 
the whole “capitalistic” world and bent upon achieving security 
for itself by strengthening Communism at home and promoting 
unrest abroad. In this latter respect, it tended to be more hostile 
to the victors in the World W^r, notably Britain, France, and 
Japan, than to vanquished Germany, and for a time there was 
prospect of an entente between the German Republic and the 
Russian dictatorship. Subsequently, under Stalin, Communist 
Russia reacted against Nazi Germany, as against imperialist 
Japan, and, in quest of special guaranties of security, resumed 
her stellar r61e in international affairs, joining the League of 
Nations and allying herself with France. 

Italy, throughout the post-war period, occupied an inter- 

1 See above, pp. 919-920. 
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mediate position, in the matter of security, between France and 
Germany. She had no common frontier and no basic 
forltaly quarrel with Germany; she was not directly menaced 
by Germany. Yet if she did not uphold the Treaty of 
Versailles, Germany might annex Austria and thus be enabled 
to reclaim that part of the Tyrol which Italy had taken from 
Austria. On the other hand, Italy was not pleased with the 
treatment she had received from her Allies in the peace settle- 
ment of 1919-1920; they had tried to restrict her expansion east 
of the Adriatic because of their solicitude for Yugoslavia and 
Greece; she had been deprived of promised colonies in Asia 
Minor by the revival of Turkish power, 1 and France and Britain 
had been quite miserly in granting “compensation” to her in 
Africa. Italy was especially jealous of France — the Great Power 
which was her nearest neighbor, which maintained the largest 
army in Europe and a big naval force in the Mediterranean, which 
dung to Corsica and Tunis and championed Yugoslavia, yet 
whose population was being rapidly surpassed by Italy’s. In the 
difficult circumstances, Italy followed notably Machiavellian 
methods: being reckless in speech and cautious in action; stim- 
ulating patriotic fervor and military preparedness at home, while 
professing peace and advocating cooperation abroad; playing off 
one group of Powers against another; adhering to the League 
of Nations but not taking it too seriously. 

The quest for such different and conflicting kinds of “security” 
as those demanded by France, Germany, Britain, the United 
Resulting States, Russia, and Italy — and Japan also — made for 
inter- international friction rather than for international 
amity and concord. It involved more threats of warlike 
disorder than promises of pacific order. It largely 
negated the primary purpose of the League of Nations. And 
the tragedy about it was that every Great Power, and all the 
lesser Powers, sincerely desired peace — each one, however, on 
its own terms. 

French France utilized the prestige which she gained from 
matic" the World War and the military superiority which 
Hegem- she retained after 1918, just as Germany had done 
QuesTof a * ter I ^7 I ; to exercise a kind of premiership in inter- 

Security national affairs and to advance plans for her own 

1 See above, pp. 864-867. 
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“security.” Not all of these plans could be realized, however, 
in the face of determined opposition from other Great Powers, 
and consequently the history of French diplomacy during the 
post-war period is the story of a perpetual search for new de- 
vices whereby France could be secured against a recurrence of 
war and any aggression by Germany. 

At first, while the Paris Peace Congress was in progress, the 
French government and Marshal Foch pleaded earnestly that 
the future security of their country, and therefore the peace of 
Europe, depended upon the severance of the whole left bank of 
the Rhine from Germany. Then, when President Wilson pressed 
for a League of Nations, the French negotiators pleaded that the 
League be furnished with “teeth,” that it be provided with a 
strong international army to enforce strict observance of the 
treaties of peace. Neither President Wilson nor Lloyd George 
(on behalf of the British government) would assent to the 
League’s being made a hard-and-fast military alliance or to the 
extension of French frontiers to the Rhine, and eventually France 
agreed, though reluctantly, to an alternative plan for her special 
security. This was to be a defensive triple alliance by the terms 
of which the United States and Great Britain would jointly 
guaranty the territorial integrity of France and would Failure of 
come to her military assistance if she should be at- Projected 
tacked by Germany. The treaties of alliance were duly ^^ e 
signed at Paris, and on the strength of them France with 
abandoned her claims to German lands (except Alsace- ^Am er . 
Lorraine and the coal fields of the Saar) and accepted ica, 1919- 
an innocuous League of Nations. But the persistent re- 1930 
fusal of the United States to heed President Wilson’s advice and to 
endorse the Franco-American treaty rendered the alliance inop- 
erative for Great Britain as well as for the United States, and 
left France to seek security by other means. 

One obvious means was to tie in defensive alliance g h 
with France the lesser states of Europe which had a Alliance 
common interest with her in supporting the peace 
settlement and opposing treaty revision, and this Poland,’ 
means she exploited to the full. She contracted a for- j^tente 16 
mal military alliance with Belgium in September 1920; 1920-1927 
with Poland in 1921 ; and with Czechoslovakia in 1924. 

The last-named country had already formed, in 1920-1921, a so- 
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called “Little Entente” with Rumania and Yugoslavia for the 
purpose of safeguarding the territories which they had severally 
appropriated from Hungary, and this arrangement helped France 
to enlar ge her own circle of alliances by drawing into it Rumania 
in 1926 and Yugoslavia in 1927. 

There were drawbacks about these French alliances. They 
were expensive, because they had to be buttressed by large and 
fair ly frequent loans. They were none too reliable, because the 
parties to them, other than France, were minor Powers, widely 
scattered, whose fighting abilities, if not patently slight, were 
unproved. Besides, the alliances involved France in all the con- 
troversies of eastern, as well as western, Europe, and they espe- 
cially aroused the jealousy and distrust of Italy. Indeed, Italy, 
in furtherance of her own ambitions in eastern and central 
Europe and as a counterpoise to the French system of alliances, 
cultivated particularly friendly relations with Hungary, Austria, 
and Bulgaria, 1 and encouraged them to hope for treaty re- 
vision. 

Not content with the alliances with the Little Entente, Poland, 
and Belgium, France sought additional means of security in a 
French strengthening of the Covenant of the League of Na- 
Effortsto tions. From her point of view, there were two fatal 
e^League wea ^ nesses 111 the Covenant: (1) it did not define 
“aggression”; and (2) it did not specify with sufficient 
exactitude the action to be taken against an “aggressor.” There- 
fore, to remedy these weaknesses, she sponsored the drafting by 
an international commission, in 1923, of a “treaty of mutual 
Geneva assistance,” which, as revised in 1924 under the title 
Protocol, of “ Geneva Protocol,” was submitted to the members 
1924 of the League for ratification. The Protocol aimed at 
“clarifying” the Covenant and closing its loopholes. Every 
international dispute must be settled by arbitration or by con- 
ciliation. A state which refused to accept the award, or which 
in any way prejudiced the peaceful solution of a dispute, was 
ipso facto the “aggressor.” And against such an aggressor, each 
signatory of the Protocol would undertake to act “in the degree 

l In 1930, shortly after the conclusion of the formal alliance between France 
and Yugoslavia, an entente between Italy and Bulgaria was evidenced by the 
marriage of a daughter of King Victor Emmanuel HI to King Boris III. See the 
genealogical tables facing pp. 132 and 674. 
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which its geographical situation, and its particular situation as 
regards armaments, allows.” 

Practically, what France wanted from the Protocol was a more 
effectual underwriting of the peace settlement by the whole 
League, and particularly by Great Britain as its most puissant 
member. Britain was very chary of the Protocol, however. In 
general, she disliked the idea of obligating herself either to obey 
or to enforce each and every decision of an international body in 
which France and the Continental satellites of France would 
probably have a preponderant voice. And, backed by 
public opinion at home and in her self-governing Do- ^Britain 
minions, she advanced two specific objections to the 
Protocol. First, it might easily involve her in war with the 
United States, which, being outside the League and spuming 
its agencies of arbitration and conciliation, would have to be 
deemed an “aggressor” in any serious dispute with a League 
member. Second, it would almost certainly require her to serve 
as a police officer all over the world, including regions, such as 
eastern Europe, where she herself was not directly interested. 
The first objection France could have overcome by consenting 
to exempt American cases from the scope of the Protocol, but 
the second was insurmountable. So Great Britain withheld 
ratification, and the Protocol of Geneva collapsed. 

In 1925 Franco-German relations underwent some improve- 
ment, thanks to the temporarily successful operation of the Dawes 
Plan for reparation payments, 1 and thanks also to the Attempt 
mutually conciliatory attitude of the foreign ministers at Franco- 
of the two countries, Aristide Briand in France and 
Gustav Stresemann in Germany. Both of these states- proche- 
men had come to believe that they could promote the meat 
security of their respective nations by direct negotiations and 
agreements, and as this belief was consonant with British in- 
terests and desires, Britain’s foreign minister, Sir Austen Cham- 
berlain, encouraged the negotiations and persuaded the Italian 
government to do likewise. 

The outcome was a group of treaties, drafted in October 1925 
in idyllic surroundings at the Swiss health resort of Locarno on 
Lake Maggiore, and collectively styled the Pact of Locarno. Ger- 
many would enter the League of Nations and receive a permanent 

1 See above, p. 898. 
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place, as a Great Power, on its Council. Simultaneously, Ger- 
Pactof man y would definitely desist from seeking treaty re- 
Locamo, vision by force of arms and would settle by arbitration 
1925 or conciliation every dispute which might arise be- 
tween her and France, Belgium, Czechoslovakia, or Poland. 
Germany would reserve the right to seek a peaceful modification 
of her eastern frontiers but she would expressly recognize the 
permanence of her new western borders. Wherefore, as the most 
significant feature of the Pact, Germany and France and Bel- 
gium would forever respect their mutual frontiers and refrain 
from war with each other except in self-defense or in accordance 
with the stipulations of the League Covenant; and Great Britain 
and Italy would guaranty this feature of the Pact by giving 
armed assistance to any of the three Powers if it should be faced 
with a violation of the Pact by any other of the three. 

The Pact of Locarno, though assailed by extremists in both 
Germany and France, was generally hailed at the time as an 
epochal event: as marking a final reconciliation between victors 
and vanquished and constituting a big step forward toward world 
peace. In the afterglow of optimism thus engendered, the Amer- 
Keliogg- ican Secretary of State, Frank Kellogg, acting on a 
Briand suggestion of Briand (who in turn derived the sugges- 
Outlawry don from an American scholar 1 ), proposed to all the 
of War, nations of the world that they pledge themselves by a 
1928 solemn pact “to outlaw war,” that is, “to renounce 
the use of war as an instrument of national policy.” Briand was 
not completely satisfied with the form which Kellogg gave to 
his suggestion. The American Secretary was insistent, however, 
that the pact should embody only a principle and that its en- 
forcement should rest solely upon the “good faith” of the several 
signatories. Regretfully, and perhaps a little cynically, Briand 
finally acquiesced in this interpretation; and with a great flourish 
was signed at Paris in August 1928 the so-called Kellogg-Briand 
Pact. Being but a pious declaration, it was speedily adhered to 
by almost every nation. What it really amounted to was indicated 
by the ironic fact that its ratification by the United States 
Senate was accompanied by the enactment of a bill materially 
increasing the strength of the American navy. 

Not the Kellogg-Briand Pact and not even the Locarno Pact ac- 

1 Professor James T. Shotwell. 
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tually solved the problem of security. On the Locarno Pact, France 
and Germany put very different interpretations. France 
imagined it meant German acceptance of the Treaty of between 
Versailles. Germany expected that it would be followed France 
by a revision of the Treaty of Versailles. Both were mis- Germany 
taken. Germany pressed the harder for annulment or over 
amendment of those clauses in the treaty charging her Revision 
with war-guilt, imposing heavy financial burdens on 
her, limiting her armaments, and contracting her historic eastern 
borders. Against such pressure, France was adamant. She 
would make no further concessions; and now that she was as- 
sured of British and Italian assistance in preserving the territorial 
arrangements of the Treaty of Versailles concerning the West, 
she felt all the freer to oppose any alteration of those affecting 
the East. Consequently, France renewed and strengthened her 
military alliances with Poland and Czechoslovakia; and in the 
spring of 1931, in concert with Italy, she estopped Germany from 
forming a dose tariff -union (Zollverein) with Austria. This last 
action brought out in bold relief the widely divergent goals of 
German and French foreign policy and the illusory nature of the 
“security” which the Pact of Locarno had aimed at achieving. 
Henceforth the spirit if not the letter of Locarno was dead, and 
apparently the only remaining way of seeking security was 
through some delicate balancing of national armaments. 

There had been no general disarmament after the World War. 
France, it is true, cut her standing army in half by reducing the 
term of service from three years to eighteen months; security 
Italy called fewer men to the colors; and, in accordance through 
with the peace treaties, the armies of Germany, Aus- ^Ji^and 
tria, Hungary, and Bulgaria were drastically curtailed. Its 
Yet the prindple of universal military service was in Dangers 
effect not only in most countries which had adopted it prior to 
1914 but also in all the newly created or unified states: Poland, 
Czechoslovakia, Rumania, Yugoslavia, the Baltic and Balkan 
states; and in all of these it was utilized for the maintenance of 
very sizable armies. Russia gradually built up a larger, and 
probably more efficient, army than she had had before the war. 
Moreover, while the British navy was smaller than it had previ- 
ously been, it was still a superior fighting force; and the navies 
of the United States and Japan were considerably stronger than 
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they had been. Altogether there was a vast deal of continuing 
military or naval “preparedness.” It was costly. It consumed 
a large part of the financial resources of the several governments 
and gravely embarrassed their post-war efforts at economic recon- 
struction. It was dangerous. It kept up and even exaggerated 
the rivalry, the sudden alarums, and the chronic sense of danger, 
which had attended the “armed truce” of Europe from 1871 to 
1914 and which had eventuated, as everybody knew, in the 
miseries and calamities of the World War. 

Statesmen understood the perils of continuing international 
competition in armaments, and the delegates to the Paris Peace 
Congress of 1919-1920 had given three pledges of a 
determination to put a stop to it. First, they severely 
restricted the armaments of Germany and her Euro- 
pean allies in the World War. Second, they declared 
in the peace treaties that they imposed these restric- 
tions on the vanquished nations “in order to render 
possible the initiation of a general limitation of the armaments 
of all nations.” Third, they recognized in the Covenant of the 
League of Nations that “the maintenance of peace requires the 
reduction of national armaments to the lowest point consistent 
with national safety” and provided that the League Council 
“shall formulate plans.” 

Yet, despite these solemn pledges and despite the obvious 
perils of not carrying them into effect, no general limitation of 
Difficulty armaments was achieved during the post-war period. 
Keeping Each nation wanted some other nation to take the 
the P initiative in the matter, and no nation would take it. 
Pledges Every state was convinced that the armaments of other 
states, but not its own, were inconsistent with “national safety.” 
The United States and Great Britain continually found fault 
with France and Poland for not reducing their armies and apply- 
ing the sums of money thus saved to the discharge of their 
foreign debts. But France and Poland both retorted that they 
would gladly reduce their armies if they could definitely count 
on assistance from the United States and Great Britain in pro- 
tecting them against possible German aggression and that in the 
meantime the English-speaking Powers should evidence their 
sincerity in the cause of general disarmament by reducing their 
navies. 
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The basic difficulty, indeed, was one of security. Lacking the 
certainty of joint action to assure peace, each Power felt obliged 
to do its utmost to obtain security through its individ- 
ual efforts. Special alliances and pacts and a league 
of nations might help, but what would they amount 
to without the backing of physical force? And who 
would supply the force except the several nations vitally con- 
cerned? National armaments might be dangerous in the future, 
just as they had been before the World War, but to get rid of 
them would be still more dangerous. If France and Poland, 
for example, should reduce theirs to a level with Germany’s, 
what would prevent Germany from tearing up the Treaty of 
Versailles and renewing the World War? But if France and 
Poland, for reasons of their own security, would not reduce their 
armaments, why should Germany be expected to keep hers re- 
duced at the sacrifice of her security? Or, to cite another example, 
if the United States should not maintain a navy at least equal 
to any other Power’s, how in another world war could she follow 
an independent course, avoid entangling alliances, preserve her 
neutrality, and safeguard her trade, her coasts, and her island 
possessions? But if the United States required a big navy for 
her security, how much the more was the security of such island 
states and imperial Powers as Great Britain and Japan dependent 
upon big navies! 

With every nation in quest of security through armaments, it 
proved quite impossible to bring about any general disarmament. 
All that was practically possible was to try to keep down the 
armaments of those nations which had been vanquished in the 
World War, and among other Powers to arrange such balancing 
of existing armaments as would temporarily serve to uphold the 
status quo and to prevent the actual increase of national armies 
and navies from becoming madly competitive. 

International negotiations for a balancing of navies met with 
somewhat greater success than those for the balancing of armies, 
in part because the number of naval Powers was Attempted 
smaller than the number of military Powers, and in Limitation 
part because the immediate purposes of the former ofNavies 
were more reconcilable than those of the latter. The most im- 
portant naval Powers at the close of the World War were Great 
Britain, the United States, and Japan. Great Britain, which 
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had possessed by far the largest navy before the war, was now 
in imminent danger of being exceeded in naval strength by the 
United States. She might offset it by renewing her defensive 
alliance with Japan, 1 or she might directly enter into a naval 
race with the United States. But either of these courses would 
be almost certain to antagonize the United States and to produce 
the same ugly situation in Anglo-American relations as had re- 
cently existed in Anglo-German relations, and in view of the 
troubled political and economic conditions of post-war Europe 
Great Britain had neither the inclination nor the available funds 
to oppose the United States. It was clearly to the advantage of 
Britain to reach a naval accord with the United States and to 
have Japan included in it. Nor was the United States at all re- 
luctant to become party to such an accord — provided she was 
granted equality as a naval Power with Great Britain and su- 
periority to Japan. A mutual limitation of naval armaments 
would evince America’s abiding devotion to peace and concilia- 
tion at the very time when America’s abstention from the League 
of Nations and the World Court was causing unfavorable com- 
ment in Europe. It would have the additional and very practical 
advantage of bringing the Anglo- Japanese alliance to an end and 
of thus increasing America’s security against possible Japanese 
aggression in the Pacific and the Far East; and incidentally it 
would save both Powers much money. As for Japan, the im- 
pending lapse of her alliance with Great Britain and the em- 
barrassing state of her finances left her with no choice but to 
accede for the time being to a project which at least would pre- 
serve her existing rank among naval Powers and assure her an 
hegemony in Far Eastern waters. 

Accordingly, an international conference on the limitation of 
naval armaments was held at Washington in 1921-1922 and 
Washing- tended by representatives of all the naval Powers, 
ton Con- not only the United States, Great Britain, and Japan, 
* 1921-10 22 France and Italy. 2 The outcome was an agreement 
to retain for ten years approximately the existing 
ratio among battleship tonnages of die several Powers: Great 

1 On the Anglo-Japanese alliance, see above, pp. 761, 764. It had been last re- 
newed in 191 1 for ten years and hence would automatically expire in 1921 unless 
again renewed. 

2 The Washington Conference, being called to consider general international 
questions in the Pacific and the Far East as well as the specific question of naval 
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Britain 5, the United States 5, Japan 3, France 1.67, Italy 1.67. 
The agreement also included a formal condemnation of the 
use of submarines against merchant and passenger vessels and 
a pious reaffirmation of the declaration of the Hague Conference 
of 1907 against the use of poison gases in warfare. In vain the 
United States sought to include a limitation of light cruisers; 
Great Britain successfully opposed it. In vain Great Britain 
sought to include a prohibition on any use of submarines in war; 
France refused to agree to it. The Washington Conference did 
halt — for ten years — the highly provocative and expensive com- 
petitive building of so-called “capital ships” — battleships and 
battle cruisers. But its failure to agree upon a similar check for 
other naval craft — light cruisers, submarines, and destroyers — 
meant that in this respect naval rivalry continued among the 
Great Powers, and their sense of security, instead of growing, 
actually lessened. Britain complained about the large fleet of 
submarines which France proceeded to build, and the United 
States, about Britain’s mounting number of cruisers. 

Intent upon establishing an all-round naval parity with Great 
Britain, the United States urged the holding of another inter- 
national conference to negotiate a supplementary agreement 
about light cruisers and all small craft. Great Britain and Japan 
politely acquiesced in the holding of such a conference Geneva 
at Geneva in 1927, but it failed because the United Confer- 
States and Britain could not agree about cruisers. ence ’ 1927 
Subsequently, in 1928, Britain reached an independent naval 
agreement with France, whereby the latter accepted the former’s 
superiority in light cruisers in return for Britain’s toleration of 
unrestricted submarine building by France. 

The failure of the Geneva Conference only strengthened the 
resolution of the United States to achieve parity with Great 
Britain in all respects and at any cost; and inasmuch as the 
United States was in a better financial position to persevere in 
a naval race, Great Britain eventually consented to reopen 
negotiations looking toward a full naval agreement based on com- 
plete parity between the English-speaking Powers. In 1930, there- 
fore, still another international conference was held at London. 

armaments, included representatives also of China, the Netherlands, Portugal, 
and Belgium. On the resulting agreements which dealt with matters other than 
naval limitation, see below, p. 1078. 
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The London Conference was hardly more successful than the 
earlier ones in effecting a general limitation of naval armaments. 
London Assent was given, it is true, to a prolongation of the 
Confer- Washington agreement to 1937 ; and the United States 
ence, 1930 an( j Q rea t Britain managed to supplement it with an 
arrangement between themselves whereby Britain would be al- 
lowed a superiority in light cruisers and America a correspond- 
ing superiority in large cruisers. In this arrangement Japan 
acquiesced, though very reluctantly and only on condition that 
she be accorded parity with the others in the matter of sub- 
marines and some increase of her ratio for cruisers. But neither 
France nor Italy would adhere to it. France was not satisfied 
with the proposal to increase her ratio to half of Great Britain’s 
and America’s, unless both these Powers should specifically 
guaranty her security in the Mediterranean — which they were 
not minded to do; and Italy’s insistence on a like increase in 
her ratio, so as to assure her a continuing parity with France, 
ran counter to Britain’s insistence on having a navy stronger 
than any two navies of Continental Europe. Consequently 
the London agreement bound only three of the five naval Powers, 
and its binding of the three was weakened by a provision (the 
“escalator clause”) that any of them was free to exceed the 
specified tonnage totals if it should deem its “national security” 
to be “materially affected” by new naval construction of another 
Power. 

The London agreement, and the Washington agreement too, 
proved short-lived. In 1934 Japan served notice that she would 
Failure of not consent to a renewal of either agreement unless she 
Naval was accorded full naval parity with the United States 
Limitation an( j Q rea t Britain, and on the refusal of these Powers 
to meet her demands, she formally announced her intention of 
resuming complete freedom of action in 1937. Already France 
and Italy were utilizing their abstention from the London agree- 
ment to effect such an increase of their fleets as threatened the 
two-Power standard of Britain; and Britain’s anxiety to maintain 
this standard rendered her eager to get rid of handicapping 
agreements. By 1935 an unrestricted and fearful race in naval 
armaments was in plain prospect between the United States and 
Japan, between France and Italy, between Great Britain and 
Continental Europe, and between Great Britain and America. 
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And Germany and Russia were reemerging as ambitious naval 
Powers. Altogether there was more naval “preparedness” in 
1935, and far more naval expenditure, than ever before in the 
world’s history. Naval agreements, promising though they had 
been, had failed to provide security. 

Attempts to negotiate a general limitation of land armaments 
were even less successful. In 1925 the League of Nations created 
a special commission to study the problem and Attempted 
draft recommendations preparatory to the calling of a Limitation 
“disarmament conference.” The Commission soon League* 8 ’ 
discovered that both technically and politically the Commis- 
problem was well nigh insoluble. Technically, the slon ’ I92 5 
chief difficulty was in distinguishing between what was strictly 
and immediately military and therefore to be limited and what 
was only incidentally military and hardly susceptible of limita- 
tion. An actual standing army and its actual arms and equip- 
ment could be recognized and perhaps dealt with, but what about 
a potential army and its potential resources? What about army 
reserves, militias, and police forces? What about ordinary mail 
and passenger airplanes which could easily be converted into 
military planes? What about a nation’s wealth and man-power 
and industrial production, employed in peaceful pursuits today 
but employable for military purposes tomorrow? If answers 
could be found to these and similar technical questions, a supreme 
political question would remain. How to reconcile the military 
needs of a nation intent upon preserving the status quo with the 
military demands of a nation zealous to change it? 

For five years the Commission toiled at the problem, and 
eventually, like the proverbial mountain, it brought forth a 
mouse. It took the form of a “draft treaty,” provid- «j) raft 
ing for a limitation, “in principle,” of the number Treaty,” 
of men in active service in land, naval, and air forces, 1931 
of governmental expenditure on army material, and of military 
(but not commercial) aircraft; a condemnation of the use of 
poisonous gases and “all bacteriological methods of warfare”; a 
reaffirmation of the sanctity of treaties; and a permanent com- 
mission to collect information and report periodically on the 
progress of “disarmament.” As if to prove that the “draft 
treaty” should not be taken too seriously, it contained a special 
“escape clause,” proposed by the United States and providing 
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that if a “change of circumstances constitutes, in the opinion 
of any high contracting party, a menace to its national security, 
such hi gh contracting party may suspend temporarily, in so far 
as concerns itself, any provision or provisions of the present con- 
vention other than those expressly designed to apply in the event 
of war.” 

In the hope that by some miracle a large diplomatic congress 
might succeed where a small expert commission had failed, the 
long-promised international Conference on Disarma- 
Confer- ment was convoked at Geneva in February 1932. It 
enee, was attended by official representatives of all the mem- 
1933-1934 k ers 0 f t h e League of Nations and, in addition, by del- 
egates of the United States and the Russian Soviet Union. Its 
task was not only to debate and if possible to agree upon the 
“draft treaty” as submitted by the Commission, but also to 
supply its most glaring omission — the exact specification of the 
future size of each nation’s army and of the future expenditure 
of each nation on war material. The task was humanly impossible 
in existing circumstances, and no miracle occurred. From the 
beginning the viewpoints of France and Germany were dia- 
metrically opposite. France would be insecure if she reduced 
her army to a level with Germany’s, and Germany would be 
insecure if France didn’t. Utterly unable to find a way out of 
this impasse, and yet reluctant to admit failure, the Conference 
floundered about for months and years in a bog of irrelevant 
discussion. In vain President Herbert Hoover of the United 
States sensationally proposed in the summer of 1932 a universal 
cut of one-third in military and naval forces. Great Britain as 
well as France rejected it, politely but firmly. In vain the British 
premier, Ramsay MacDonald, earnestly proposed in the follow- 
ing year a “standard army” of 200,000 men for each of the Great 
Powers and for Poland, and a progressive approach to parity by 
Germany. This was unsatisfactory to Germany, now dominated 
by Hitler, and in October 1933 she impatiently quit the Con- 
ference and proclaimed her purpose of rearming without regard 
for the restrictions of the Treaty of Versailles. 1 

For several months longer the Geneva Disarmament Confer- 
ence continued, but with Germany gone, its discussions grew 
ever more futile. Finally, in the summer of 1934, Great Britain, 

1 See above, pp. 860-861. 
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the Power most interested in limiting armies (if not navies), 
acknowledged that the failure of the Conference was Failure ojf 
definitive and that therefore she would proceed to Military- 
enlarge her own armaments, particularly her air forces. Limitation 
The Conference then faded away, and in 1935 Germany inde- 
pendently reestablished the kind of army which she had had 
before the World War. 

The collapse of protracted efforts at Geneva in behalf of a 
general limitation of armaments thus nicely synchronized with 
the break-down of the Washington and London naval agree- 
ments. Obviously, security was not obtainable through an in- 
ternational balancing of national armaments. This method was 
a failure, and indeed worse than a failure. For, instead of leading 
to even a slight reduction of armed forces, it led to Germany’s 
getting rid of the reduction previously imposed upon her and to 
an increase of armaments, both military and naval, of all Great 
Powers and of almost all lesser Powers. 

Every nation was left to seek security by the supposedly dis- 
credited pre-war methods of arming itself to the teeth and nego- 
tiating special alliances and ententes to overawe and Retum t0 
hold in check the military might of possible foes. It Latema- 

meant a return to international anarchy, and to a *? onal . 

* * Anarcnv 

balance of power peculiarly shifting and precarious. 

Every nation still sought peace, though on its own terms, in its 
own way, and in the midst of multiplying omens of ultimate 
war. 

Japan, as we shall presently explain more fully, 1 utilized her 
strong army and navy and the breakdown of international co- 
operation to pursue with impunity an aggressively . , 

imperialist policy in the Far East. The League of Military 
Nations adopted pious resolutions about the matter, frff erial ~ 
and the United States and the Russian Soviet Union 
were alike disgruntled and alarmed. But nothing was done, or 
apparently could be done, to halt Japan. Great Britain’s own 
interests were not sufficiently jeopardized to stir her to action. 
France was too intent upon preserving the status quo in Europe 
to bother about its upsetting in Asia. Germany was naturally 
sympathetic with any Power which could flout the peace settle- 
ment of 1919-1920, and Italy perceived in the highhanded force- 

1 See below, pp. 107&-1080. 
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fulness of Japan a precedent for the realization of her own am- 
bitions in Africa. So Japan did what she pleased in the Far 
East, and when it suited her she withdrew from the League of 
Nations and ended the naval agreements with the United States 
and Great Britain. 

Germany was enabled likewise to do independently what she 
had been forbidden by the Treaty of Versailles and the League 
Ger _ of Nations to do — to rearm herself fully. France 
many’s wanted the other Great Powers to join in firm resist- 
Rearmmg ance , ^ut th e y WO uld not do. Japan and the 
United States were alike “disinterested,” and Great Britain and 
Italy were much more interested in restoring a balance of power 
between France and Germany than in confirming French hegem- 
ony. Out of politeness to France and a sense of propriety, the 
D isarmam ent. Conference and the League Council expressed 
“regret”; and France, fearful of acting alone, had to content 
herself with agreeing to a Four-Power Pact with Britain, Italy, 
and Germany (1933). This Pact obligated its signatories to 
consult together and pursue “a policy of effective cooperation”; 
to “examine” proposals “relating to methods and procedure 
calculated to give due effect to these articles”; to “reexamine” 
questions left unsolved by the Disarmament Conference; and 
“to consult together as regards all economic questions which 
have a common interest for Europe.” It was all quite vague 
and innocuous. Germany went on rearming herself at will. 

Germany’s ambition to annex Austria was not so easily ful- 
filled. Here, Italy was so vitally concerned that, fol- 
lowing the assassination of Dollfuss and the attempted 
Nazi coup at Vienna in the summer of 1934, 1 she dis- 
played a genuine eagerness to back any Power or any 
combination of Powers seeking to guaranty the terri- 
torial status quo in central Europe. She adopted a 
new attitude of benevolence toward Yugoslavia and began to look 
Italy’s with favor upon the Little Entente (of Yugoslavia, 

Rap- Czechoslovakia, and Rumania). She interposed no 

meat with objection to the developing rapprochement between 
Yugo- Yugoslavia and Bulgaria or to the formation in 
avm 1934 of a Balkan league (the so-called “Balkan 
Bloc”) similar in purpose to the Little Entente and consisting 

1 See above, p. 1002. 
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of Yugoslavia, Rumania, Greece, and Turkey. 1 Simultaneously 
she impressed upon her satellites, Hungary and Bulgaria, that 
they should seek treaty revision only in the distant future and 
through the proper and pacific agencies of the League of Nations. 

A strain was put upon the new Italian policy by the assassina- 
tion of King Alexander of Yugoslavia at Marseille in October 
1934. 2 Many Yugoslav patriots blamed Italy and Hungary for 
the outrage, inasmuch as for several years previously both 
countries had been abetting subversive movements within 
Yugoslavia and harboring terroristic exiles, and retaliatory 
measures were now demanded. The strain was soon eased, how- 
ever. Italy overlooked the spasm of hostile demonstrations in 
Yugoslavia, repressed counter-demonstrations, and maintained 
a conciliatory and reassuring attitude. She also viewed with 
equanimity the vehement complaint which Yugoslavia lodged 
with the League of Nations against Hungary, and collaborated 
with the League Council in preparing a report which, though 
largely absolving Hungary, was acceptable to Yugoslavia. 

The new Italian policy was quite in line with French desires, 
and was climaxed therefore by a formal and truly significant 
entente, concluded at Rome early in 1935, between Franco _ 
France and Italy. Not only did the two Latin Powers Italian 
mutually pledge themselves to support the independ- Entente > 
ence of Austria, but by settling colonial disputes of 
long standing they paved the way for continuing effectual co- 
operation in other respects. France yielded to Italy special 
privileges in Tunis and certain territories and rights elsewhere 
in northern Africa 3 and secretly assured her a free hand in 
Ethiopia. In return, Italy promised to join France in opposing 
unilateral treaty revision in Europe. 

The Franco-Italian entente was supplemented in 1935, so far 
as France was concerned, by a Franco-Russian alliance. This 
we have already described. 4 

On the other hand, Poland, fearful of Russia as well as of 

1 Also in 1934, a similar Baltic entente was formed by Estonia, Latvia, and 
Lithuania. 

8 Sec above, p. 968. 

’France ceded a district of 44,500 square miles bordering on Libya and the 

Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, a strip of French Somaliland on the Gulf of Aden, and a 
share in the ownership and management of the railway connecting the Gulf with 
Addis Ababa, the Ethiopian capital. * See above, pp. 929-930. 
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Germany and dubious about relying exclusively on French 
Poland's guaranties, welcomed Hitler’s surprising overtures for 
Ambigu- a direct understanding. The outcome was a treaty of 
ous. . 1934 whereby Poland and Germany mutually guar- 

’osiuoa ant j e( j t k e j r existing common frontier for ten years. It 
meant a novel collaboration of Poland with Germany and a 
corresponding weakening of her alliance with France. 

More serious than Poland’s ambiguous position, however, was 

Great Britain’s. While professing sympathy with the Franco- 

Italian entente, Britain independently negotiated an 
Britain’s ’ _ . . . . 

Ambigu- agreement with Germany in 1935, recognizing the 

Position l atter ’ s right to possess a navy 35 per cent the size of 
osi on t h e British navy. Thereby Britain undoubtedly hoped 
to forestall another race in naval armaments between herself 
and Germany and probably to counterbalance the combined 
naval, strength of France and Italy. But a more immediate and 
less fortunate result of the Anglo-German naval accord was that 
it- greatly alarmed France, both because the contemplated Ger- 
man navy would be larger than her own and because Britain 
had separately sanctioned and confirmed a violation of the Treaty 
of Versailles. Whence arose a severe strain in Franco-British 
relations, impeding cooperation between the two countries and 
diminishing the sense of security in each. 

Shortly after the conclusion of the Franco-Italian entente and 
the Anglo-German naval accord, Italy gave clear evidence of 
Italy’s aggressive intentions against the independent African 
Mili tary state of Ethiopia. .Ethiopia appealed to the League of 
Imperial- Nations, but League action was difficult in the cir- 
cumstances. Great Britain, anxious to check an ex- 
pansion of Italy’s, colonial empire which might prove menacing 
to the “security’’ of- Egypt and the Suez Canal, pressed the 
League to take a stand in support of Ethiopia. France, anxious 
tof maintain her entente with Italy and at the same time not to 
weaken the League or break with Britain, held off for a time and 
sought a compromise (outside the League) between Britain and 
Italy. Eventually, when the latter went really to war with Ethi- 
opia, France joined Britain in approving economic “sanctions” 
by the League against Italy. But if France— and Britain— stood 


Note. The picture opposite, “Football,” an example of post-war art trends, is 
from a painting by Andrfi L’Hote (bom 1885). 
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for the principle of “ collective security,” Italy as well as Germany 
and Japan was now against it. 

In 1935 — fifteen years after the Paris peace settlement — 
Europe was still seeking security and still not finding it. Indeed, 
evidences were multiplying that the post-war quest for security 
had already led Europe, and the whole world, back into the 
pre-war maze of -national and imperial rivalries, competitive 
armaments, diplomatic alliances and ententes, and recurring 
international crises. It was now merely a more intricate and 
more uncertain maze. 

3 . THE WORLDWIDE PURSUIT OE NATIONAL INTERESTS 

It must be apparent from what we have said in the preceding 
sections, that efforts without precedent were made during the 
fifteen years from 1919 to 1934 to establish a new world-order of 
national security and international peace. Never before had 
there been such an invention and elaboration of peace machin- 
ery — League of Nations, World Court, International Labor 
Office, mutual security pacts, international conventions, and 
commissions and conferences galore. Nevertheless, it must be 
equally apparent that all this peace machinery did not actually 
prevent war or create a sense of security, and that at the end 
of the fifteen years the new world-order was still not a reality 
but only a dissolving dream. 

Peace machinery existed, but its successful operation required 
an effective will not only of idealistic statesmen and intellectuals 
but of the masses in the several countries. In other peace 
words, it required a public opinion within every nation Ma chfo - 
favorable to the subordination of national interest and Public 
policy to international adjustment. This, however, °P inion 
was significantly lacking. On the contrary, the bulk of public 
opinion in every country, instead of keeping pace with the de- 
velopment of peace machinery and becoming more p^iic 
internationalist, grew ever more nationalist, more Opinion 
devoted to the concept of national honor, the defense 
of national rights, and the unrestrained pursuit of na- National- 
tional interests. The result was that post-war govern- xst 
ments, peculiarly responsive to public opinion, were unable or 


Note. The picture opposite, “Jazz,” another example of post-war art trends, is 
from a sculpture by Voros. 
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unwilling to make full use of the peace machinery newly avail- 
able. What use they did make of it was in non-controversial 
matters or for national objects which they thought to be more 
readily attainable thereby. 

Let us emphasize that all governments and peoples professed 
a love of peace and that all of them sincerely sought security, 
that is, protection against attack. All of them, moreover, were 
willing and even eager to employ any peace machinery which 
would contribute to their security. But they must 
^upport- j U( jg e Aether it would or not, and the peace which 
National^ they solemnly professed to love must be a peace com- 
erCS S patible with the maintenance and furtherance of their 
respective national policies. Wherever in any country an issue 
arose between internationalism and nationalism, it was always 


the latter which prevailed. 

Elsewhere we have explained how nationalism was quickened 
by the World War and the Peace of Paris . 1 Here we must remark 
its intensification and spread during the post-war period. Indeed, 
it was now more ubiquitous than either democracy or dictator- 
Post-War ship, and more universally compelling than pacifism 
Stion of" or humanitarianism, socialism or communism, natural 
N ational- science or supernatural religion. It affected men’s 
ism minds and hearts as the Industrial Revolution affected 

their bodies, only faster and more completely. If the Industrial 
Revolution promised to draw peoples together in a common and 
essentially new material civilization, nationalism actually 
wrought a psychological and spiritual separation of peoples 
resembling primitive tribalism. 

Everywhere, nationalism was intensified. It was now extolled 
as a philosophy of life for all men, as a veritable religion. And 
its foremost missionaries and pulpit orators no longer represented 
it as the “liberal” nationalism which had been conspicuous in 
Europe back in the mid-nineteenth century , 2 but rather as a 
much more exclusive and intolerant kind — an “integral” or 
“Totali- “totalitarian ” nationalism. Like the liberal variety, it 

tartan would base the state system of Europe, and the world, 

Sw ?" on the principle of nationality and the practice of na- 
tional self-determination. But unlike the liberal va- 
riety, it would exalt the national state above humanity and 
1 See above, pp. 871-883. 2 See above, pp. 66-68. 
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above the individual. Each nationality, and consequently each 
national state, would be an end in itself, a consummation of all 
virtue and an object of supreme adoration. It would emphasize 
its peculiar culture, its own past greatness, its own future “mis- 
sion,” and, in extreme instances, its own “racial” purity and 
superiority. It would pursue exclusively national interests, and 
it would pursue them militantly. At home, it would suppress 
individual dissent and dominate every group activity, economic, 
social, religious, and educational. Abroad, it would stand ready 
to avenge its honor and extend its power. For, according to a 
famous exponent of the new nationalism, “a nation declines 
when it loses military might.” 1 

Everywhere, moreover, this creed of “totalitarian” nationalism 
was spread among the masses with astounding rapidity and 
success. The technic of mass propaganda was much j w _ de 
more highly developed after the war than before, and spread 
the masses of mankind were much more responsive Prop 3 * 
to it. Compulsory public schooling was finally enabling 
almost everyone to read and write, at least a little, and thus 
to give eye or ear (if not critical reflection) to the cheap news- 
papers, the cinemas, radios, and amplifiers, which modern 
technology was simultaneously perfecting and multiplying. 
With these helps, it was comparatively easy for agitators and 
demagogues to sway entire nations; and in view of the intense 
emotions aroused by the World War and of the widespread 
economic instability and political unrest which ensued, it was 
especially easy for apostles of violent nationalism to obtain 
numerous and fanatical disciples. 

“Totalitarian” nationalism was not academic. It was very 
practical. It produced important results. It created and was 
embodied in the Fascism of Mussolini, the National its 
Socialism of Hitler, and kindred movements which £^P le £ e 
issued in nationalist dictatorships all over central in Central 
and east-central Europe. And every such dictatorship Euro P e 
was firmly entrenched in power, and its particular brand of 

1 Charles Maurras, the leader of the Action Franc aise. Similar expressions abound 
in the speeches and writings of contemporary nationalist statesmen, such as Musso- 
lini and Hitler. For example, Mussolini wrote of his Fascist nationalism in 1923 
that it “involves force ... the assembling of the greatest force possible, the 
inexorable use of force whenever necessaiy,— and by force is meant physical armed 
force.” 
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nationalism deeply impressed on the masses, by the absolute 
control which it assumed and exercised over press and radio, 
church and theatre, school and army. No one but an ardent 
nationalist might publicly express an opinion in Nazi Germany 
or Fascist Italy or, for that matter, in Poland, Lithuania, Hun- 
gary, Rumania, Yugoslavia, Bulgaria, or Greece. 

Under the democracies of western Europe and of the British 
Commonwealth and the United States, there was no legal bar 
National- to non-nationalist or even anti-nationalist propaganda, 
ism in the and no official endorsement of “totalitarian” prin- 
West dples. On the other hand, there was no bar to “to- 
talitarian” propaganda, and during the post-war years this 
was freely carried on by such private organizations as the 
Action Franjaise in France, the Ku Klux Klan in the United 
States, and Sir Oswald Mosley’s “Blackshirts” in England . 1 
None of these organizations achieved any direct or immediate 
success comparable with that of the Fascists in Italy or the 
Nazis in Germany. Yet they were symptomatic of the ubiquitous 
character of the latest nationalism and serviceable in stirring the 
patriotic emotions of many persons who did not accept its full 
program. Regardless of whether the “totalitarian” creed made 
headway, or not, in democratic countries, there can be no doubt 
that the majority of their citizens were increasingly disposed to 
support certain of its practical implications — emphasis upon 
patriotic instruction in the schools, suspicious if not intolerant 
attitude toward racial and religious minorities, erection of special 
barriers against foreign imports and foreign immigrants, ab- 
sorption in national interests and national policies, and, for the 
furtherance of the latter, reliance on augmenting national arma- 
ments. Just as a dictatorship could compel its people to be more 
nationalistic than they would otherwise have been, so, under 
democratic institutions, quickening nationalist sentiment among 
a people operated to render their government more nationalistic. 

In the United States, for example, it was the weight of public 
opinion, as expressed in democratic elections, which reversed the 
In United ^ erria ^ ona ^ policies of Woodrow Wilson and obliged 
States succeeding administrations to hold aloof from the 
League of Nations and the World Court , 2 to refuse 
any cancellation of the interallied debts,® to consent to the rear- 
1 See above, p. 951. 2 See above, p. 1021. 3 See above, pp. 898-899. 
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ing of a very high wall of tariff protection against foreign trade 
and the imposition of drastic restrictions on foreign immigration, 
and to spend more money on naval armaments than any other 
nation in the world. In France and Great Britain, in France 
likewise, the democratic governments of the post-war and 
era were quite responsive to public opinion, and public Bntam 
opinion was preponderantly nationalist rather than internation- 
alist — more intent upon making the League of Nations an agency 
of traditional national policy than a stepping-stone to a new 
world-order, more anxious about immediate national prosperity 
than about distant general welfare, and more concerned with 
practical questions of national security than with idealistic 
yearnings for universal peace. 

The Communist dictatorship of Russia officially decried the 
forceful nationalism — and imperialism — of other dictatorships 
and also of “bourgeois” democracies. Actually, how- Nation _ 
ever, its peculiar economic policies made for a national alism in 
exclusiveness — an extreme kind of economic national- Russia 
ism — which was supplemented, moreover, by the cultural na- 
tionalism that Lenin endorsed and Stalin forwarded . 1 And 
as the Communist dictatorship consolidated its position at home 
and taught the Russian masses to applaud its achievements, it 
evinced an ever greater solicitude for “national” interests. De- 
sire for national security and prestige, rather than devotion to 
the spread of Marxian principles, was what induced the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics to join the League of Nations, to 
enter into an alliance with France, and to undertake military 
preparedness rivalling that of Germany or Japan. 

There were different degrees of patriotic fervor in different 
countries. In Russia its temperature was not as high as in the 
democratic countries, and in these not as high as in p 
countries under nationalist dictatorships. Everywhere, Nationai- 
however, it was rising, and in Fascist Italy and Nazi ^. OU g^_ or 
Germany it approached the boiling point. For here a out 
thoroughly totalitarian nationalism was at once the Europe 
basis and the object of all political and social activity; the preach- 
ing of it had enabled a Mussolini and a Hitler to become dic- 
tators, and once they were dictators they permitted the preaching 
of nothing else. Of course, such dictators were apt to be less 

1 See above, pp. 909, 9x4-915, 
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reckless in deed than in speech, less bellicose abroad than at 
home. They felt the responsibility and feared the consequences 
of carrying their nationalism to its logical conclusion and precip- 
itating international war. Yet, having gotten into power by 
inflaming their respective nations, they had to employ the same 
method to keep themselves in power, with the result that they 
ran increasing risk of becoming the servants, instead of remaining 
the masters, of the popular passions which they evoked. 

Popular nationalism was sharpest and most rampant in coun- 
tries which passed under dictatorships, and the number of such 
countries notably increased from 1922 onwards. But in countries 
which remained democratic, preponderant public opinion was 
only a degree less nationalist. If dictators pursued exclusively 
national policies as a matter of principle, democratic leaders 
pursued them out of deference to electoral majorities. The out- 
come was much the same all over Europe and in the United 
States: the pursuit by every nation of policies which either its 
dictatorial faction or its democratic majority thought conducive 
to its particular interests — commercial and military, territorial 
and imperial. If the pursuit of any such national interest could 
obviously be forwarded by an international pact or conference 
or by some device of the League of Nations or World Court, the 
government concerned was ready, with popular support at home, 
to act accordingly, and thus to appear as a champion of inter- 
national cooperation and peace, while actually serving its own 
ends. But if its ends could not easily be served thereby, if its 
pursuit of national interests seemed to be impeded, then, with 
noisier and more heartfelt support at home, it would sacrifice 
internationalism to nationalism and go its own way. 

Nor was this supreme pursuit of national interests confined 
to Europe and the United States. It was world-wide. Indeed, 
Rising fully as significant as the intensification of nationalism 
te^Fervor “ Europe during the post-war era, was the simulta- 
through- neous appearance of the same phenomenon outside 
out World E ur0 p e; p ar ts of Africa and all over Asia, both in 
the Near East and in the Far East, and throughout the American 
continents. In all these extensive areas, “Europeanization” 
went on apace, 1 but in its latest phase it involved not merely 

1 On the ^Europeanization of the world during the preceding era, from 1870 
to 1914, see above, pp. 695-742. 
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the introduction of material aspects of European civilization but 
also a general acceptance of its latest cultural and spiritual 
fashion — the fashion of nationalism, of “totalitarian” national- 
ism, of nationalist dictatorship, of strenuous pursuit of narrowly 
national interests. 

The Moslem Near East became belligerently nationalist. It 
had started in this direction before the World War, 1 but the war 
and its immediate aftermath were decisive in clarifying In 
the goal and hastening its attainment. 2 The traditional Moslem 
religious unity of the “Moslem world” and the age- Near East 
long political comprehensiveness of the Ottoman Empire went 
down in ruins together, and in their stead emerged, clearly and 
strongly, the separate nationalisms of Turk, Arab, and Egyptian, 
and of Persian and Afghan also. 

In a previous chapter we have related how, following the 
defeat of the Ottoman Empire in the World War, a forceful and 
very patriotic Turkish army officer, Mustafa Kemal, Turkey 
established the national republic of Turkey, with its and Dic- 
capital at Angora and with himself as its president, latorshl P 
and how, by fighting and diplomacy, he wrung from Mustafa 
Greece and the Allied Great Powers a revision of the Kemal 
peace settlement (in the Treaty of Lausanne of 1923) assuring to 
his state possession of all ethnically Turkish lands — the whole 
of Anatolia and Asia Minor and the European district of Con- 
stantinople. 3 Turkey, as thus constituted, was only a portion 
of the former Ottoman Empire, but it was an important portion 
and it was a strictly national state. The vast mass of its thirteen 
and a half million inhabitants were Turks. 

Nominally the new Turkey was republican and democratic. A 
“fundamental law” of 1921 proclaimed the doctrine of popular 
sovereignty and vested supreme authority in a National As- 
sembly; and an elaborated constitution of 1925 provided for the 
election of the Assembly by universal suffrage of the Turkish 
people every four years and for the choice by the Assembly 
every fourth year of a President of the Republic. Actually, 
however, the new Turkey was conducted by Mustafa Kemal as 

1 See above, pp. 670-673. 

2 See above, pp. 815-816, 881-883. 

3 See above, pp. 864-867. To emphasize the nationalist character of the new 
Turkey, the Greek name of “Constantinople” was supplanted by the Turkish, 
“Istanbul.” 
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a nationalis t dictatorship. This he was enabled to do by reason 
of the persona] fame which attended his military successes and 
which earned him the popular title of “Ghazi” (“The Victo- 
rious”), and by reason likewise of his continuing leadership of 
the army and the single well-organized political party in the 
country, the People’s party. As chief of the People’s party, he 
controlled the Assembly, dictated its policies, and made sure of 
his election to the presidency. As President of the Republic, he 
appointed the central ministers and the local officials. As com- 
mander of the army, he enforced obedience to his Assembly, his 
agents, and himself. 

Under Mustafa Kemal’s dictatorship, Turkey was rapidly na- 
tionalized. Not only was the old imperial Ottoman tradition 
destroyed by the overthrow of the Sultanate and the expulsion 
of Mohammed VI in 1922, but, what was even more fundamental, 
Turkish institutions were pried loose from their historic religious 
and Moslem setting and endowed with a purely secular and na- 
tional character. Mohammed VI and his Ottoman predecessors 
had been not merely Sultans of an Empire but Caliphs of all 
orthodox Moslems, and their authority resided as much in the 
Caliphate as in the Sultanate. With the deposition of Mo- 
hammed VI in 1922, his cousin, Abdul Medjid II, was suffered 
to succeed him as Caliph though not as Sultan. This proved 
but a makeshift, for Mustafa Kemal soon took steps to destroy 
the religious as well as the political influence of the imperial 
family and to undermine the hold of Islam on the country. In 
1924 Abdul Medjid II was expelled from Turkish soil and the 
Caliphate was formally abolished; 1 and in the same year, gov- 
ernmental appropriations for religion were suppressed and re- 
ligious schools were transformed into state schools. Then in 
1926 the old legal system, which had been based on prescriptions 
of the Koran and decisions of Moslem judges, was superseded 
by a modem national system comprising three codes: a civil 
code, modelled on that of Switzerland; a criminal code, patterned 
after Italy’s; and a commercial code, copied from Germany’s. 
Polygamy was prohibited, and marriage, to be binding, must be 

1 See above, pp. 664-665, 865-866. Mohammed VI died in exile in 1926, and Abdul 
Medjid II predeceased him. Orthodox Moslems held a conference at Alexandria in 
1926 to choose another Caliph, but they were unable to find a qualified candidate. 
The Caliphate thus lapsed altogether. 
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performed by civil rather than religious officials. The Gregorian 
calendar was substituted for the Moslem, and the Roman alpha- 
bet for the Arabic. The metric system of weights and measures 
was adopted. The fez and turban were outlawed in favor of hats 
and caps; women were forbidden to wear veils; and the Turkish 
people were told to take surnames. 1 By government decree, the 
Moslem holy day was changed from Friday to Sunday. In 1928, 
by a constitutional amendment, the Turkish Republic was ex- 
pressly declared to be entirely independent of Islam. 

Of course, most Turks continued to be Moslems, but their 
religion was henceforth a private and not a public concern; and 
in external appearance and behavior, at any rate, they were 
patriots first and foremost and adherents only incidentally of a 
world-religion. And the dictatorship which wrought this as- 
tounding change was fully determined not to grant to Christian- 
ity or other supernatural religion any favor which it denied to 
Islam. What it appropriated from Europe in the way of legal 
codes, alphabet, calendar, dress, and social usage, was for secular 
and national, not for religious, purposes. Christian missions in 
Turkey were regulated and restricted by Mustafa Kemal’s gov- 
ernment much more rigorously than they had been by any 
Ottoman Sultan. 

Many Moslem clergymen and monks were aggrieved by 
Mustafa Kemal’s religious policy, and in 1924-1925 the fanati- 
cally Moslem Kurds rose in revolt. At the same time, leaders of 
the Union and Progress party, 2 which had guided Turkish affairs 
during and just before the World War, reemerged from obscurity 
and began to form a “Republican Progressive” party in opposi- 
tion to the new regime. Kemal hit back promptly and with 
vigor. He put down the Kurdish revolt. He abolished religious 
orders and closed monasteries. Against political adversaries he 
conducted a veritable reign of terror, exiling some and executing 
others. 

Simultaneously, in order to arouse the patriotism of the Turkish 
masses and make it a prop for his own party and policies, he 
inaugurated an extensive program of education and propaganda. 
He equipped every sizable town with a public school for children 
and with a reading and radio centre for adults. Into all the 

1 Kemal took for himself the name of “Ataturk” (“Chief Turk”). 

s See above, p. 671. 
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radio centres was poured a stream of nationalistic speeches and 
news bulletins from Angora, and into all the schools were put 
un iform nationalistic textbooks prepared under Kemal’s personal 
auspices and expounded by teachers of his own selection. Every- 
body was pressed to become literate, adults as well as children, 
and to learn to read the Turkish language, not in the Arabic 
characters which were traditional with good Moslems, but in 
Roman characters which were supposed to comport better with 
the new nationalism. 1 And, subject to rigid government censor- 
ship, newspapers and pamphlets were widely circulated through- 
out the provinces. 

One result of these educational endeavors was to reduce 
Turkish illiteracy, which had long been notoriously high. From 
95 per cent in 1920, it was brought down in the next fifteen 
years to 65 per cent. Another and still more significant result 
was to enlarge the scope and increase the effectiveness of govern- 
mental propaganda. The Turks were learning to read, as well 
as being accustomed to hear, that they were a pure and superior 
“race,” descended from the highly civilized ancient Hittites, 
that throughout the ages they had had a “mission,” that now, 
under the mighty and benign guidance of the “Ghazi,” they 
were again fulfilling their destiny, and that in the future they 
would be a truly great people if only they would be intensely 
loyal to their race and nation and to the People’s party. Such 
was the burden of the textbooks in the schools, and such doubt- 
less was the lesson which the rising generation of Turks com- 
mitted to memory. 

The nationalist dictatorship of Mustafa Hemal gave much 
attention to Turkey’s economic betterment. A twelve-year 
public works plan was launched in 1929, providing for railway 
extension, harbor construction, and a large number of irrigation 
and reclamation projects. In 1933 a five-year industrial plan 
was adopted, calling for the development of hydro-electric power, 
the exploitation of coal, copper, and oil deposits, and the erection 
of state factories in Anatolia. All these undertakings were to be 
national, with minimum financial borrowing from foreign coun- 

1 Moslems, including Turkish Moslems, had always regarded the Arabic lan- 
guage of Mo hamm ed and the Koran as sacred, and it was indeed revolutionary for 
Kemal to insist upon a translation of the Koran into Turkish— and into a Turkish 
written in Roman characters. 
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tries and without any onerous concessions to them. Technical 
assistance might be obtained from Sweden or Switzerland, but 
not from any of the Great Powers. 

Turkey under Mustafa Kemal was proudly independent and 
self-reliant. She would pursue her own interests and tolerate 
no external interference. By force of her own arms she had tom 
up the Treaty of Sevres and imposed on unwilling foreigners the 
Treaty of Lausanne. Thereby she had rid herself of political and 
economic tutelage to other Powers, and in particular had secured 
the abolition of the so-called “capitulations” which in Ottoman 
days had deprived the government of jurisdiction over foreign 
residents in Turkey. 1 For the retention of these gains she would 
rely above all on her own efforts and her own army. Mustafa 
Kemal was a military man, and as such, and as an ardent na- 
tionalist too, he kept the Turkish army strong and ready for any 
emergency. 

In foreign affairs, once he had secured Turkey’s independence 
and “national” frontiers, Kemal was generally pacific and con- 
ciliatory. It was the best way, he believed, of serving national 
interests, of upholding the status quo established by the Treaty 
of Lausanne and assuring an uninterrupted development of na- 
tionalist reform within Turkey. With the Russian Soviet Union 
he concluded a treaty of mutual guaranty and neutrality in 1925, 
renewing and amplifying it in 1929 and again in 1933. He culti- 
vated especially friendly relations with Greece and arranged an 
entente with the Greek government in 1930. He brought Turkey 
into the League of Nations in 1932, and in 1934 he made Turkey 
a party to the Balkan Pact with Greece, Rumania, and Yugo- 
slavia. He was especially resolved to ward off possible Bulgarian 
attacks and to regain for Turkey the right to fortify the ap- 
proaches to Constantinople. 

Altogether, the position of Turkey during the post-war period 
was stronger and more dignified than that of the Ottoman Empire 
prior to the war. She was now a strictly national state, and her 
people were being stamped, as never before, with an earnest 
secular patriotism. And her nationalist dictatorship seemed to 
be firmly founded and effectually conducted, at least for the life- 
time of Mustafa Kemal. Kemal was unanimously reelected to 
the presidency of the Turkish Republic in 1927, 1931, and 1935. 

1 On the “capitulations,” see above, p. 665 . 
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Nationalism was also rife during the post-war period among 
the Arabs, though these, unlike the Turks, possessed no compre- 
hensive state and no leader whom they would all 
Mow. Arabs comprised the large majority of the 
pop ula tion in all the former Asiatic provinces of the 
Ottoman Empire which were not included in the new Turkey, 
but the peace settlement of 1919-1920 partitioned them, as we 
have already pointed out, 1 among various sovereignties: the 
nominally independent kingdom of Hejaz; the British mandates 
of Palestine and Mesopotamia; and the French mandate of Syria. 
This partition and especially its attendant subjection of the major 
parts to imperialistic European Powers served to accentuate and 
give direction to Arab nationalism. In every part of the Arab 
lands, agitation was ceaselessly vocal and sometimes violent; it 
would create as much trouble as possible for British or French 
rule and likewise for any native prince who might not resist 
foreign domination. In other words, Arab patriots were less 
immediately concerned with building a unified national state than 
with opposing alien imperialism in the several existing states. 

Shortly after assuming her mandates, Great Britain thought 
to conciliate the Arabs by entrusting the civil administration of 
Mesopotamia to Prince Feisal, 2 a son of King Hussein of Hejaz, 
with the title of King of Iraq, and of the trans-Jordan part of 
Palestine to another son, Abdullah by name. 3 The appetite of 
Iraq and Arab nationalists was only whetted thereby. Espe- 
King dally in Iraq, the agitation for self-government and 
lasai complete independence, adroitly guided by King 
Feisal, gathered strength and momentum. Bit by bit the British 
High Commissioner gave way, making one concession after 
another. At length, after protracted negotiations, Great Britain 
conduded a treaty at Bagdad in 1930, recognizing the inde- 
pendence of Iraq, promising to sponsor its admission to the 
League of Nations, and agreeing, when this was brought about, 
to renounce all mandatory rights over the country and within 
five years to withdraw all troops. In accordance with the treaty 
of Bagdad, Iraq was admitted to the League in 1932 and the 
last of the British garrison was evacuated in 1935. Britain re- 
tained a defensive alliance with the country and some economic 

1 See above, pp. 882-883. 8 See above, p. 882. 

2 See above, pp. 816, 836-838, 882. 
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privileges in it. In the meantime, in 1933, King Feisal died and 
was succeeded by his son Ghazi, but Iraq was already a prac- 
tically independent Arab state, with an industrious population 
of almost three million, with rich natural resources, with a fairly 
strong army, with a form of parliamentary government, and 
with a resolute national spirit. 

Trans-Jordania was not so successful in achieving independ- 
ence. Its population of 300,000, though solidly Arab, was largely 
nomadic and much more backward than the compara- 
tively settled population of Iraq, and Abdullah was less jo^axiia 
forceful than his brother Feisal and more dependent on 
British financial and military assistance. Hence, while Great 
Britain agreed in 1928 to a measure of self-government for the 
region, confirming Abdullah as Emir and authorizing him to cre- 
ate a Council and an elective Assembly for the enactment of local 
laws and the supervision of local administration, actual British 
control continued. British armed forces might be sent into the 
country at any time, and acts of the Emir or of the Assembly 
might be disallowed by a resident agent of the British High 
Commissioner of Palestine. 

For Palestine proper — that is, for the portion of the British 
mandate west of the Jordan — a “constitution” was promul- 
gated by the British High Commissioner in 1922. He Palestine 
would head the civil and military administration, and 
in the making of local laws he would be assisted by a Legislative 
Council, comprising himself and twenty-two other members — 
ten appointive and twelve elective (including at least two Jews 
and two Christians) — although over any act of the Council he 
might exercise an absolute veto. The Palestinian Arabs, being 
markedly nationalist, denounced the document as a caricature 
of self-government and refused to participate in Council elections, 
with the result that the constitution remained a dead letter and 
the High Commissioner continued to govern quite despotically, 
with only such informal advice as he could get from individual 
natives but with the substantial backing of British funds and 
British troops. 

What especially complicated the situation in Palestine was the 
promise which the British government had made, in the Balfour 
Declaration of 19x7, 1 to respect the “national aspirations” of 

* See above, pp. 882-883. 
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Jews as well as Arabs. The Jews, though only a small mi- 
nority of the population when Britain took over the 
Jewish’ mandate, cherished the belief that Palestine should 
Nation- an d would be governed primarily for their benefit ; and 

aiism this the Arab majority bitterly resented. Nor was 

Arab resentment lessened by the influx of Jewish immigrants 
into Palestine, which increased the Jewish element in the total 
population of about a million from 75,000 in 1920 to 250,000 in 
1935. These Jewish immigrants, with superior technical skill 
and with financial subsidies from Zionist organizations in the 
West, undoubtedly contributed to an economic and industrial 
renaissance in Palestine, but in doing so they displaced many 
Arabs in gainful occupations and thus added to the grievances 
and the nationalistic agitation of the latter. 

The British administration did its best to soften the conflict 
between Arabs and Jews. It tried to respect equally the cultural 
traditions of both groups, religious, linguistic, and educational. 
While assuming a paternal attitude toward Jewish undertakings 
and encouraging their colonizing projects, it sought to reassure 
the Arabs by withholding special political privileges from the 
Jews and discouraging their indiscriminate immigration. Above 
all, it endeavored to dispense even-handed justice and to enlist 
the cooperation of both groups in matters of common interest 
and advantage — in modernizing Jerusalem, in promoting public 
health, in improving transportation, in increasing the yield of 
farm and factory. Yet the nationalism of neither Arab nor Jew 
was thereby mitigated. There was frequent incitement to acts 
of violence, and repeatedly there were bloody riots at Jerusalem 
and in the countryside. An Arab outbreak against the Jews in 
1929, for example, took a toll of 133 killed and 339 wounded, 
and another in 1933 took a further toll of 27 killed and 243 
wounded. In last analysis, it was only through force or the 
threat of force that the British withstood Arab nationalism in 
Palestine and conserved their mandate. 

It was likewise with the French in Syria. Here the Arab popu- 

Svria and ^ a ^ on was l ar § e an d relatively progressive, and its 
Lebanon leaders were as eager for national independence as 
were those of Iraq. • In order to lighten their task, the 
French, soon after assuming the mandate, cut off from Syria the 
region around Beirut, which was predominantly Christian and 
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more kindly disposed to a French protectorate, and constituted 
it the autonomous “Republic of the Lebanon,” with a native 
President and an elective Assembly. The rest of the mandate — 
the main part of it — was then consolidated into the “State of 
Syria,” with its capital at Damascus and under the direct rule 
of the French High Commissioner. Despite the fact that most 
of the occupants of this post were tactful administrators as well 
as able soldiers and that they did a good deal to develop the 
country, there was constant protest from Arab nationalists and 
on occasion serious rioting at Damascus. The most serious rioting 
occurred in 1925, when a new and exceptionally untactful Com- 
missioner appeared in the person of General Sarrail, and it was 
rendered more serious by a simultaneous revolt of the Druses, a 
peculiar Moslem sect of warlike mountaineers. Sarrail’s failure 
to suppress the Druse revolt and his attempt to stop the rioting 
at Damascus by subjecting the city to a deadly forty-eight-hour 
bombardment created the gravest kind of unrest all over Syria 
and provoked a general insurrection. Hastily Sarrail was recalled 
to France, and a new High Commissioner sent out with military 
reenforcements. Order was restored in the greater part of Syria 
in 1926, and in the following year Druse resistance was over- 
come. 

Whereupon, constructive measures of a conciliatory nature 
were taken by the French. In 1927 the Druse territory was 
accorded a separate autonomy, and in 1928 the French High 
Commissioner authorized the popular election of a National 
Assembly to draft a constitution for Syria. The Constituent 
Assembly, as thus elected, was dominated by Arab nationalists, 
who insisted that Syria must be completely independent and 
must include the Lebanon, to which the High Commissioner 
replied that France would not relinquish her rights and duties 
as mandatory. The impasse was ended by the Commissioner’s 
dissolving the Assembly and in 1930 decreeing a constitution. 
Henceforth Syria would be a Republic in subordinate alliance 
with France, with a parliament of its own and with a native 
Moslem president. The first general election under this con- 
stitution was held in 1932 and returned a Nationalist majority 
which proved so intransigent that in 1934 the French High Com- 
missioner suspended the constitution and assumed a temporary 
dictatorship. Already, in 1932, largely for financial reasons, the 
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Commissioner had suspended the constitution of the Lebanon 
Republic. The whole French mandate of Syria was thus re- 
committed to military rule. 

In the Arab state of Hejaz (lying along the coast of the Red 
Sea and embracing the Moslem “holy cities” of Mecca and 
. Medina), King Hussein aroused patriotic opposition 

e az by his subservience to Great Britain 1 and Moslem op- 
position by his pretensions to the Caliphate in succession to the 
Ottoman Sultans. Both kinds of opposition were championed 
and exploited by the ambitious and able Abdul Aziz ibn Saud, 
sultan of Nejd (a primitive principality in the Arabian desert) 
and leader of the austere Moslem zealots known as Wahabis. 
After extending his sway over the nomadic tribes of the desert, 
Abdul Aziz invaded Hejaz in force in 1925. Hussein abdicated, 
his son Ali was defeated and expelled, and Mecca was captured. 
Early in 1926 Abdul Aziz took the title of “King of Hejaz and 
Nejd,” and then proceeded to subjugate almost all the semi- 
independent chieftains of the Arabian peninsula. In 1932 he 
changed the name of his enlarged realm from “Hejaz and Nejd” 
to “Saudi Arabia.” Abdul Aziz ibn Saud had organiz- 
Arabia ing genius and patriotic zeal as well as personal 
ambition and military ability. He gave Arabia an un- 
precedented respite from tribal feuds and raids and a novel 
political unity. He pursued nationalist policies and annulled 
foreign concessions. He promoted motor transportation through- 
out the country. He established a state bank. Though remaining 
essentially a military dictator, he created a consultative popular 
Council. In the interest of Arab solidarity, he made friendly 
overtures to the sons of the King Hussein whom he had over- 
thrown, and concluded treaties of alliance and arbitration with 


King Feisal of Iraq and Emir Abdullah of Trans-Jordania. 

In Egypt, the Nationalist leader, Zaghlul, 2 died in 1927, but 
the principles for which he had stood continued to inspire the 
Egyptian majority of his countrymen and incidentally to em- 
Nafton- barrass both the British High Commissioner and the 

8111 native sovereign, King Fuad. Fuad had to steer a 

difficult middle course between British imperialism on the one 
hand and Egyptian nationalism on the other. Without formally 
accepting the arrangement which Britain had forced upon him 


1 See above, p. 882. 


2 See above, pp. 881-882. 
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in 1922, he practically acceded to it, listening to the “advice” 
and submitting to the “supervision” of the British Commis- 
sioner, and not pressing for independent conduct of foreign re- 
lations or membership in the League of Nations. At the same 
time he made the most he could of Britain’s recognition of 
Egyptian “independence” and directed internal affairs in har- 
mony with national sentiment. In 1930 he promulgated a new 
constitution, restricting the parliamentary franchise and strength- 
ening the royal prerogative. What most immediately concerned 
the Egyptian parliament, and King Fuad also, was the develop- 
ment of a compulsory system of national education. In 1930 
almost 90 per cent of the adult population of Egypt were illiter- 
ate, but already half a million children were attending elementary 
schools, and annual government expenditure on education had 
been increasing from two and a half million dollars in 19x7 to 
fifteen million in 1930. In another generation, it was planned, 
the new popular education would make Egypt fully literate. 

Persia, during the post-war years, underwent a revolution akin 
to Turkey’s. The Persian counterpart to Mustafa Kemal was 
Reza Pahlavi, who, born in 1878 of a poor family near the Caspian 
Sea, had been a soldier since youth, serving under Russian officers 
before the World War and rising to chief command Persia 
in northern Persia with the withdrawal of the Rus- ^JrsMp 
sians during the war. In 1921 Reza suddenly appeared 0 f Reza P 
at Teheran, the Persian capital, at the head of a disci- Shah 
plined fighting force, and with its loyal backing he set up a 
Nationalist government with himself as Minister of War. This 
post he utilized to reorganize the whole Persian army and bring 
it under his personal control, just at the time when Russia 
and Great Britain were ceasing their chronic interference in 
Persian affairs, 1 the former because of domestic Communist 
revolution, and the latter because of greater and more imme- 
diate concern with imperial problems elsewhere. The result was 
that Reza could act freely without the risk of foreign intervention 
and that he could take advantage of the patriotic fervor which 
overspread the country with the removal of the long-standing 
threat of its partition by foreign Powers. Likewise, he was in a 
position to dominate, and if necessary to defy, the youthful and 
capricious weakling, Ahmed, who was nominal Shah of Persia. 

1 See above, pp. 732-734. 
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Friction soon developed between Ahmed Shah and Reza 
P a.Tilfl. vi. In 1923 the latter assumed the premiership, and, avail- 
ing himself of the former’s absence on a pleasure jaunt in Europe, 
called together the Persian Parliament, or Mejliss, and induced 
it to grant him wide powers independent of the Shah. Then in 
1925 he caused the Mejliss to depose the still absent Shah Ahmed 
and to convoke a special National Assembly. This Assembly, 
late in 1925, elected Reza Pahlavi as Shah of Persia, with right 
of succession to his heirs. He was now titular as well as actual 
head of the state, and its military dictator. 

Reza Shah pursued thoroughly nationalist policies. He was 
a warm admirer, and alm ost slavish imitator, of Mustafa Kemal. 
Following the example of the Turkish dictator, he annulled 
foreign economic concessions, abrogated the “capitulations,” 
and b ann ed all alien checks on national sovereignty. Moreover, 
he bodily introduced into Persia most of the novel laws and 
decrees which Kemal was issuing in Turkey, especially the 
laws directed against the influence and privileged status of the 
Moslem religion and the decrees looking toward a “modern” 
secularized nation, with European dress, calendar, weights and 
measures, legal codes, and social usages. Like Mustafa Kemal, 
too, Reza Shah sought to intensify the national patriotism of 
the Persian people by teaching them, in army and public school 
and by aid of all the technical devices of propaganda, to cherish 
their distinctive Aryan language, their glorious history, and 
their still more glorious “mission.” In line with this purpose, 
he solemnly announced in 1934 that the nation would no longer 
be officially designated by the corrupt and unnational name of 
“Persia,” but by the ancient and racial name of “Iran.” The 
Persians, he explained, were the true “Iranians,” the pure and 
aboriginal “Aryans.” Also, like Mustafa Kemal, Reza Shah 
evolved schemes for the economic betterment of his country. 
He promoted motor transportation, patronized irrigation and 
reclamation projects, and planned the construction of a railway 
from the Caspian Sea to the Persian Gulf. 

National dictatorship was confronted with greater obstacles 
in Iran (Persia) than in Turkey. The country was more rugged 
and less productive. Its people were more primitive and more 
fanatically Moslem, and they were less disposed to subordinate 
their customary tribal life and their traditional religious habits 
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to the exigencies of new secular nationalism. There were spas- 
modic revolts of tribesmen and steady resistance on the part of 
leading Moslem clergymen. Yet Reza Shah persevered, confident 
that the reformed army would sustain him in the near future, and 
that in the more distant future time itself was on his side. 

Afghanistan was even more rugged and primitive than Persia, 
but here, too, nationalism was espoused by the rulers and forced 
upon the ruled. King Amanullah (1919-1929) ob- 
tained from both Russia and Great Britain treaty ^^ an " 
guaranties in 1921 that they would respect the 
country’s political independence and territorial integrity. He re- 
organized the native army, introduced motor transport, inaugu- 
rated a system of public schools, and began railway construction. 
By his successor, Mohammed Nadir (1929-1933), a constitution 
was promulgated in 1932, providing for the drafting of laws by a 
royal ministry and their ratification by an elective Council, 
for the establishment of compulsory elementary education and 
compulsory military service, for the support of the Moslem 
religion by the state, and for the adoption of a new national flag — 
a tricolor of black, red, and white, with a white crescent on 
the centre stripe. Mohammed Nadir was assassinated in 1933, 
but his young son, Mohammed Zahir, succeeded to the throne 
with the promise of serving national interests and with the sup- 
port of an army of 70,000 men. Afghanistan was admitted to 
the League of Nations in 1934, as Persia (Iran) had been admitted 
back in 1920. 

The huge Empire of India seethed with nationalist agitation 
throughout the post-war period. The governmental reform 
which the British Parliament enacted in 19x9, “trans- Nation _ 
ferring” certain powers to provincial councils and “re- aiism in 
serving” others to the British Viceroy and his agents, 1 
only stimulated and spread the agitation. In 1920 control of the 
native “All-India Congress” 2 passed from “moderates” to 
“extremists,” and these elected to its presidency Lajpat Rai 
(1865-1928), a Hindu lawyer and fanatical patriot, who had 
been deported in 1907 for advocating Dominion status for India, 
and who, after spending the war years in America, had returned 
home and become editor of an influential Nationalist newspaper 
at Lahore. Through his journalism and through his following 

1 See above, pp. 88»-88i. 2 See above, pp. 523-524. 
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in the Congress, Lajpat Rai spread his conviction, especially 
among Hindu intellectuals and among the masses in the Punjab, 
that India must have the same national status as that enjoyed 
by Canada or South Africa. But of even greater effectiveness 
in consolidating Hindu nationalism throughout India was another 
native lawyer, Mohandas Gandhi (born 1869). 

Gandhi c am e from a traditionally pro-British and devoutly 
Hindu f amil y. After studying at the University of London, he 
had begun the practice of law at Bombay in 1892, but, 
Taa called to South Africa the next year on professional 
business, he had remained there for twenty-one years, concerning 
'himself with the sorry plight of lower-class Hindu immigrants 
and c ar rying on a tireless struggle in their behalf. On his return 
to India in 1914 he applied the methods which he had developed 
in South Africa to the home-rule movement and began to preach 
resistance to the British by “soul force” and “non-cooperation.” 
From 19x9 his counsels grew more urgent and more widely in- 
fluential. In 1920, with a rapidly multiplying number of dis- 
ciples, he proclaimed a general campaign of “civil disobedience,” 
that is, of “non-violent non-cooperation.” As long as British 
rule continued in India, natives should refrain from supporting 
or participating in it. They should accept no public office. They 
should withdraw their children from government schools. They 
should not appear in law courts. They should not buy foreign 
commodities. They should boycott British machinery and 
should restore the domestic spinning-wheel. Gandhi was earnest 
and ascetic, very religious and quite opposed to the use of force, 
and he soon acquired an immense personal influence over the 
Hindu masses, who acclaimed him with the honorary title of 
“Mahatma” or “Great Soul.” In 1921 Lajpat Rai joined 
Gandhi, and the All-India Congress voted to follow unquestion- 
ingly the dictates of the latter and of any successor he might 
designate. Gandhi sought, at first with some success, to make 
his movement truly All-Indian, to include in it not only the 
higher-caste Hindus but the lowest caste, the so-called “untouch- 
ables,” and also the Moslems. He urged a cessation of the age- 
long strife between Hindus and Moslems and a minimiz ing of 
caste distinctions among the former. Many Moslems were be- 
coming nationalist, and for a time they made common cause 
with Gandhi. 
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Gandhi’s movement failed to achieve its prime object, how- 
ever. He could not overcome Hindu intolerance of Moslems or 
Moslem contempt and distrust of Hindus. He could not restrain 
hotheads from committing acts of violence which indirectly em- 
barrassed him and directly profited the British. In 1922 the 
British officials felt solid enough to arrest and jail him for sedi- 
tion, and though they released him early in 1924 when he went 
on a hunger-strike, they no longer feared him. The Moslems 
were deserting him, and he himself was becoming ever more 
mystical and impractical. Nevertheless, if Gandhi failed to 
unite all India in a common nationalism, he at least performed 
a signal and lasting work by giving point and inspiration to the 
nationalism of the Hindu majority. 

The British r6gime continued to function in India under a 
succession of able Viceroys, 1 and with the aid of loyal native 
princes and competent provincial governors, trained g ritisIl 
civil servants and well-drilled military forces. Impor- Rule in 
tant labor laws were enacted by the Legislative Coun- 
til in 1922-1924: a factory act restricting the employment of 
children, a mines act, and a workmen’s compensation act. Agri- 
cultural production was greatly increased by the completion in 
1932 of extensive and expensive irrigation works in Sind, the 
Punjab, Madras, and Bengal. Simultaneously, the output of 
mines and factories (especially cotton factories) forged steadily 
ahead. Though the number of schools was added to, the govern- 
ment continued to spend much larger sums on army and police 
than on education, and in 1931 only 8 per cent of the 350 million 
natives could read or write. In 1931 splendid new government 
buildings were opened with pomp at Delhi, the capital of Britain’s 
Indian Empire. 

Meanwhile, Hindu Nationalists were pressing hard for self- 
government. In 1928, when the British cabinet in London sent 
out a special commission, headed by Sir John Simon, projected 
to study the political situation in India and to recom- Political 
mend what if any change should be made in the Act of Refonn 
1919, the Nationalists held a convention and drafted a set of 
“minimum demands,” according to which India as a whole 

'Viscount Chelmsford, 1916-1921; Marquess of Reading, 1921-1926; Baron 
Irwin, 1926-1931; Earl of Willingdon, 1931-1936; and Marquess of Linlithgow, 
from 1936. 
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should enjoy Dominion status within the British Empire and 
under a written constitution of her own. Such a constitution, 
the Nationalists proposed, should guaranty individual rights and 
provide for a federal system of government, with a central par- 
liament at Delhi and with provincial parliaments in the several 
states, all to be elected by universal suffrage (both male and 
female) without any favor to minorities. This last proposal 
antagonized the mass of Indian Moslems and cemented their 
alliance with other opponents of Hindu “radicalism”: Indian 
princes, who were fearful of democracy and anxious to preserve 
the status quo; “moderate” Hindus who stood to profit from the 
existing regime; and Britishers who desired, whether for selfish 
or for altruistic motives, to retain as much political and economic 
control of India as possible. Gandhi labored tirelessly to counter- 
act these divisive developments and to promote harmony and 
concord within India, but he was only partially successful. 

In 1930 the British government invited a varied group of 
Indians, including Princes, Moslems, Hindus, Moderates, and 
Nationalists, to a “round-table conference” at London with 
representatives of the British political parties, Laborite, Con- 
servative, and Liberal, in order to consider the recommendations 
of the Simon Commission and to thresh out the whole subject 
of Indian government. Gandhi and his Nationalist followers 
refused to participate, and those who did accept the invitation 
could reach no general agreement. Nor was any agreement 
reached in a second round-table conference, in 1931, when 
Gandhi did attend, nor in a third, in 1932-1933. There was no 
easy way of reconciling Moslems and Hindus, high castes and 
low, autocratic princes and democratic doctrinaires; and be- 
tween Hindu Nationalists and British Imperialists the gulf was 
wide. 

Nevertheless, the British government was anxious to effect some 
compromise, and in 1933 it endorsed the project for an Indian 
Tiuiian Constitution submitted by the Marquess of Linlithgow, 
Constitu- a Conservative statesman and the official reporter 
i933° f for 1116 roun<i ' table conferences. According to the 
proposed Constitution, all India directly under British 
rule, excepting Burma, would be divided into eleven states 1 and 

1 The eleven would be: Bengal, Assam, Bibar, Orissa, Madras, Bombay, the 
Central Provinces (centring in Nagpur), the United Provinces (centring in Luck- 
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these would be federated with the states under native princes to 
form the United States of India. Each state would have a large 
measure of local autonomy, exercising it through a native prince 
or an elective native legislature, as the case might be; and for 
general legislation there would be a federal parliament, com- 
prising appointed representatives of the princely states and 
elected representatives of the others, with a ministry responsible 
to it. Elections, both federal and state, would be restricted by 
qualifications of religion, property, and literacy to about 10 per 
cent of the men and about half of x per cent of the women in 
India. And at the head of the whole Indian government would 
be a British Governor-General (subject only to the cabinet at 
London) who would direct foreign relations and military affairs 
quite independently of the Indian parliament and who might 
similarly employ “emergency powers” in crises involving re- 
ligion, minorities, currency, and justice to Europeans. 

This Constitution had taken several years to draft, and ob- 
viously several years more must elapse before it could be adopted 
and given a fair trial. In 1935, after strenuous opposition to 
it on the part of extreme British Imperialists, it was enacted by 
the British Parliament, and the Marquess of Linlithgow was 
appointed Viceroy of India and charged with the difficult tasks 
of obtaining the necessary ratification of it by the various native 
princes, of overcoming the hostility and securing the cooperation 
of the Hindu Nationalists, and in the meantime of applying the 
Constitution bit by bit. His five-year term of office would thus 
be a transitional and dubious stage in Indian government. 
Eventually the compromise Constitution might succeed or it 
might fail. Much would depend upon Lord Linlithgow’s tact and 
persuasiveness and much more would depend upon the progress 
of nationalism within India. 

Siam was one of the countries in the Far East which had main- 
tained its independence (if not its full territory) and p.^ 
which emerged from the World War stronger and National- 
more self-reliant. It had been fortunate in its rulers, 

King Chulalongkorn (1868-1910) and his son Rama 
VI (1910-1925), who, as we have previously explained,! had 

now), Sind, the Punjab, and the Northwest Frontier Province. Burma was to be 
excluded from the Indian Federation and provided with a separate government. 

1 See above, pp. 730-731. 
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done much to Europeanize the country, while preserving its 
traditional political and religious institutions and fostering the 
national patriotism of its people. For its participation 
iam j n the World War, Siam gained additional pledges of 
its independence and territorial integrity, and during the years 
following the war it got rid of “capitulations” and other restraints 
on its jurisdiction over resident foreigners. Rama VI died in 
1925 and was succeeded by his brother, Prajadhipok, who, being 
afflicted with a physical infirmity which required medical atten- 
tion in Europe and America, absented himself for fairly long 
periods from his kingdom and was unable therefore to deal effec- 
tively with the growing unrest among his people, some of it 
inspired by youthful admirers of Russian Communism, and more 
of it by democratic agitators and ambitious army officers. In 
June 1932 a revolt occurred at Bangkok. It was led by a young 
man, Luan Pradit, sympathetic with Communism, who put 
hims elf at the head of the government and compelled the King 
to promulgate a constitution, transforming the absolute mon- 
archy into a limited monarchy, making the royal ministry re- 
sponsible to a parliament elected by universal suffrage, and 
promising radical social and economic changes. For constitu- 
tional government there was widespread popular demand, but 
not for social revolution. Taking account of this fact and 
prompted by reactionaries, the King in the following April dis- 
missed Pradit from office, expelled him from the country, and 
prohibited Communist propaganda. But if Pradit’s economic 
doctrines were unpopular, the King’s arbitrary action was un- 
popular too. The outcome was that in June 1933 — just a year 
after the original revolt — the commander of the Siamese army, 
Phya Bahol, executed a coup d’etat and in the name of democracy 
and progress established practically a military dictatorship. 
The King acquiesced, and an attempted insurrection of Luan 
Pradit was put down. Bahol as dictator respected the form of 
constitutional government, but he dominated the parliament, 
and he so employed his power as to precipitate a conflict over 
the royal prerogative between the parliament and the King 
and in 1935 he forced the latter’s abdication. King Prajadhipok 
was succeeded by a cousin, a child whom the new dictatorial 
regime at Bangkok could easily manage. 

Japan had become, before the World War, a Europeanized 
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Power not only, but a Great Power. She already ranked with 
the leading nations of Europe and America in indus- j a 
trial and commercial development and in military 
strength and prestige, 1 and her position was enhanced by the 
war and its aftermath. 2 * * The defeat of Germany, the revolution 
within Russia, the depression in Britain, the absorption of France 
in problems of domestic reconstruction and security, all con- 
tributed to freeing Japan from checks upon the extension of her 
trade and sway in the Pacific and on the Asiatic mainland. And 
the industriousness and intense patriotism of the whole Japanese 
nation amply seconded the determination of its business men 
and statesmen to take full advantage of the opportunities thus 
offered. More and more concessions were obtained in the Far 
East, especially from China, providing additional markets for 
Japanese industry and additional fields for Japanese investment, 
and stimulating the expansion of Japanese manufacturing plants 
and merchant marine. Industrialization forged steadily ahead 
in Japan, and with it the desire and the ability of the nation to 
maintain larger armaments on land and sea and to use them 
ever more ambitiously for imperial purposes. 

The masses in Japan were devoted to the semi-divine dynasty 
which had reigned from time immemorial and whose contem- 
porary representatives, the Emperor Yoshihito (1912-1926) and 
the Emperor Hirohito (1926- ), were men of intelligence and 

tact. Equally devoted to the monarchy, and to the modern 
social and political order identified with the monarchy, were the 
leading politicians and statesmen, usually nobles or wealthy com- 
moners, well trained and highly patriotic, who constituted the 
ministries, dominated the parliament, and directed national 
legislation and administration. These leaders, immediately after 
the war, were divided into two major political parties: PgTt y 
the Seiyukai, conservative and aristocratic, supported Politics, 
chiefly by great nobles, farmers, and soldiers; and the 1920-1930 
Minseito, mainly middle-class and liberal, with an urban fol- 
lowing. 8 The Seiyukai was more vocally nationalist, and during 
and just after the World War it controlled the government. 

1 See above, pp. 716-720. s See above, pp. 887-888. 

8 Minseito was the name applied to this party in 1927; it had been known as 

the Kenseikai from zgig, and previously, from 1910, as the Kokuminto. The rival 

party, the Seiyukai, had been definitely organized and designated as such in 1900. 
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Then, following a terrible earthquake which in 1923 wrecked the 
cities of Tokio and Yokohama and united the urban electorate 
in demands for speedy and businesslike reconstruction, the 
Menseito got the upper hand. It carried the general election of 
1924, and, under one of its most eminent leaders, Viscount Kato, 
a wealthy industrialist who was premier until his death in 1926, 
it not only pushed forward the reconstruction of the devastated 
centres but also pursued a conciliatory foreign policy and enacted 
in 1925 an internal democratic reform, establishing universal 
manhood suffrage. After Kato’s death, the Seiyukai contrived 
to man a ministry from 1927 to 1929, but a sweeping victory of 
the Menseito in the general election of 1930, the first under uni- 
versal suffrage, seemed to promise to this party a long period of 
predominance and to Japan a continuing evolution towards 
national democracy and international peace. 

The promise was soon belied, however. The Menseito was 
not truly a popular party. It had gained its electoral victory by 
usual methods of political corruption, and the attitude of its 
leaders toward difficult national problems which were then be- 
coming acute aroused the active hostility of large sections of 
the population. For example, the Finance Minister and party 
chairman, Junnosuke Inouye, seeking to overcome the economic 
depression which beset Japan in common with all other industrial 
nations, urged a drastic curtailment of governmental expenditure 
and a general policy of financial deflation (instead of inflation), 
which, though endorsed by some bankers and industrialists, was 
strenuously opposed by governmental officials, both civil and 
military, by agricultural interests, and by organized labor. Again, 
the Foreign Minister, Baron Shidehara, in his desire to promote 
peace and lighten the burden of armaments, consented to the 
London naval agreement of 1930 and sought an amicable adjust- 
ment of Japan’s differences with China, which outraged Japanese 
nationalists, particularly officers in army and navy. In the cir- 
Mffitaiy cumstances, nationalist propaganda against the gov- 
j£^ ist emment made rapid headway. While a cabal of army 
Disturb- officers took it upon themselves to open hostilities 
811068 against the Chinese in Manchuria, thereby nullifying 

the peace efforts of Shidehara, Fascist organizations sprang up 
in Japan, applauding the strong action of the military, demand- 
ing the overthrow of parliamentary government, and insisting 
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that the only cure for domestic economic ills was through a 
forceful extension of the Japanese Empire. Faced with a rising 
tide of popular conversion to militarist and Fascist propaganda, 
and unable to prevent attendant acts of terrorism, the Menseito 
ministry resigned in December 1931. 

For a time a Seiyukai ministry attempted to carry on under 
the premiership of the party’s chairman, Tsuyoshi Inukai. It 
dissolved the parliament and so manipulated the ensuing general 
election as to ensure the return of a large majority of its own 
supporters. Very soon, however, Inukai discovered that the 
military and Fascist groups were much more influential in the 
country than was his parliamentary party, that they were intent 
upon making him do their will, and that extremists among them 
were as ready to commit acts of violence against independent 
members of the Seiyukai as against those of the Menseito. In 
vain he tried to govern as a constitutional premier and to subject 
the military to the civilian authorities. There was a steady in- 
crease of insubordination and terrorism in the winter and spring 
of 1932, beginning in January with the assassination of Inouye, 
the leader and ex-minister of the Menseito, and culminating in 
the killing of the Seiyukai premier himself in May. 

The murder of Inukai clearly evidenced the collapse of orderly 
constitutional government in Japan and precipitated in May 
1932 what was practically a military coup d'etat. A National- 
new ministry, extra-parliamentary and thoroughly g| gjme 
nationalist, was set up, headed by Viscount Saito, in japan, 
elderly ranking officer of the Japanese navy and for *932 
several years strong-arm governor of Korea, and comprising a 
compact set of dictatorially minded officials. Counter-demon- 
strations were promptly repressed, a rigid censorship enforced, 
and steps taken to emphasize nationalism at home, in press, 
schools, and religion, and to promote imperialism abroad. The 
conquest of Manchuria was vigorously pushed, the resistance of 
China smashed, and, when the League of Nations ventured to 
protest, Saito’s government announced the withdrawal of Japan 
from the League. Presently, too, announcement was made of 
Japan’s purpose to terminate the existing naval agreements with 
the United States and Great Britain. Japan would seek security 
in her own national and imperial ways. In July 1934 Viscount 
Saito retired by reason of age and physical infirmity and was 
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succeeded by an even more nationalistic naval officer, Admiral 
TTrisnlfi Okada. By 1935 the Japanese dictatorship, in the pur- 
suit of national interests and with enthusiastic national backing, 
was consolidating its influence and increasing its military and 
naval power in Japan proper, in Korea and Formosa, and in 
the mandated islands of the northern Pacific. It was also exer- 
cising a scarcely veiled protectorate over the whole extensive 
territory of Manchuria and expanding the Japanese “ sphere of 
influence ” ever farther southward over China. 

Japan’s swiftly growing power in the Far East was at the ex- 
pense of China, whose affairs, after the death in 1916 of the 
Post-War no min al president and actual dictator, Yuan Shih-kai, 
Chaos in went from bad to worse. 1 A form of republican gov- 
China eminent continued, but for at least a decade it was 
utterly at the mercy of greedy and unscrupulous provincial 
governors, who, with the aid of mercenary troops, wrung all the 
money they could from the people within their jurisdiction and 
intrigued and fought with one another for supreme control. One 
such “war-lord” might get the upper hand for a moment and 
install a “president” who would do his bidding, but he would 
soon fall prey to other “war-lords” and his puppet president 
would be replaced by another. In the circumstances, the civil 
government of the Chinese Republic was bound to be not only 
kaleidoscopic but corrupt, and quite unable to command the 
united loyalty of the nation or to preserve its territorial integrity 
and independence. Whole provinces and even larger areas were 
practically detached from any central authority. Then, too, as 
early as 1917, the central government at Peking was defied by 
a rival “nationalist” government which Sun Yat-sen 2 estab- 
lished at Canton (in southern China). And while Russian agents 
were spreading Communist propaganda widely in southern 
China, Japanese agents were seeking and obtaining favors from 
the government in northern China. 

At first the nationalist efforts of Sun Yat-sen seemed as in- 
effectual as the more conservative regime at Peking. 
Yat-sen He had in back of him a party of intellectuals, the 
so-called Kuomintang, who helped him to organize 
the government at Canton in 1917 and formally conferred 

1 See above, pp. 728-730, 887-888. 

2 On Sun Yat-sen, see above, pp. 728-730. 
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upon him in 1921 the title of “President of the Chinese Re- 
public.” But he was preacher and visionary rather than or- 
ganizer or leader, and for several years the Kuomintang lacked 
competent generals and was tom by internal dissensions. The 
best that Sun Yat-sen could do was to retain a precarious foot- 
hold in the city of Canton and the adjacent province of Kwantung 
and to welcome overtures from the government at Peking for a 
conference looking to the reestablishment of national unity. It 
was while he was participating in such a conference that he died 
at Peking in 1925. 

With the death of Sim Yat-sen, he was extolled all over China 
as a great national hero and his ideas became the inspiration and 
guide for a revival and rapid extension of the Kuomintang. 
China, the party now declared unitedly and enthusiastically, 
must possess a democratic government, a higher standard of 
living for the masses, and an intensity of national feeling that 
would preserve her historic territory and distinctive culture and 
tolerate no foreign interference or tutelage; and, pending the 
achievement of these ultimate goals, China must submit to a 
nationalist and socialist dictatorship. Such was the program, 
and for its execution emerged an extraordinary leader, Chiang 
Kai-shek. 

Bom at Ningpo in 1886, Chiang had joined the Kuomintang 
in his youth and been entrusted in 1920 with the organization 
and conduct of a military training school at Canton. 

In 1925 he was appointed commander-in-chief of the gd“hek 
Kuomintang forces; and during the next year, with 
real military genius of his own and with no less helpful popular 
propaganda on the part of Communist advisers from Russia, 
he overcame opposition in southern China and made an amazing 
advance northward to the Yangtsze River. In 1927 he occupied 
Nanking in force, and there installed the Nationalist govern- 
ment. In vain the remaining war-lords of the North put them- 
selves under the direction of the governor of Manchuria, Chang 
Tso-lin, and attempted to stem the Nationalist tide. Their 
armies melted away; the remnant was overwhelmed; and Chang 
Tso-lin, retreating into Manchuria, was killed by a bomb. In 
June 1928 Chiang Kai-shek entered Peking in triumph. 

Peking was renamed Peiping (“Northern Peace”) and the 
capital of the Chinese Republic was definitely transferred thence 
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to Nanking. In October 1928, on the seventeenth anniversary 
of the outbreak of the Revolution, 1 Chiang Kai-shek was inau- 
gurated as President of the Republic. He thus combined in his 
. own person the headship of the civil government, the 
is^Dicta- chairmanship of the Kuomintang, and the command 
torship in 0 f the army. He was a dictator, and a strenuously 
China nationalist one. He reaffirmed his devotion to the 
program of Sun Yat-sen, save for its Socialist and Communist 
tendencies, which he now expressly repudiated. He chose his chief 
advisers and lieutenants from the Kuomintang. He married 
the sister-in-law of Sun Yat-sen. In 193 1 h e convoked at Nanking 
a Natio nal Convention, which drafted a “provisional constitu- 
tion” and elected a civilian as titular head of the government, 
though it confirmed the existing dictatorship by making the 
Kuomintang the only legal party in the state and by empowering 
Chiang Kai-shek to appoint the ministers and to direct military 
affairs. 

The Nationalist dictatorship of Chiang Kai-shek assured to 
China a greater degree of internal order than the country had 
known since imperial days, and it encouraged and promoted an 
essentially revolutionary spirit among the masses. It particularly 
fostered popular patriotic education, multiplying elementary 
schools and supplying them with nationalistic textbooks in the 
simplified vernacular writing which had recently been devised 
by James Yen, a social worker and a graduate of Yale Univer- 
sity. By 1930 millions of fanners and day laborers were learning 
to read and write, although 60 per cent of the vast Chinese pop- 
ulation were still illiterate. Above all, the government was in- 
tensifying the nationalism of those who could read. Foreign 
investors and traders and foreign missionaries were regarded 
with increasing suspicion and put under closer surveillance. 
Boycotting of foreign goods for political reasons was invoked 
more frequently and obeyed more generally. Loyalty to the 
contemporary nation was being exalted, on an ever widening 
front, above loyalty to traditional province or religion. 

Yet the task confronting the Nationalist dictatorship in China 
was herculean. The country was so big and its population so 
numerous. Banditry was so usual, corruption so habitual, and 
the opportunities for ambitious and grasping officials so great 

1 See above, p. 728. 
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and alluring. The government of Chiang Kai-shek did better 
than its immediate predecessors in grappling with in- weakness 
temal difficulties, but it possessed neither the financial mid cion- 
resources nor the military strength to overcome all of Ksinte- 
these and at the same time to withstand, unaided and gration of 
successfully, the forceful aggression of disciplined China 
foreign Powers. It could hardly maintain its authority in China 
proper. It could not recover Tibet from the virtual protectorate 
of Great Britain or narrow the “sphere of influence” which 
France continued to exploit north of Indo-China. It could not 
prevent the Moslems in the extensive western territory of Sin- 
kiang from revolting in 1928 and setting up a practically inde- 
pendent government. It could not control the tribesmen in 
Mongolia and keep those in outer Mongolia from falling under 
the domination of Soviet Russia. And to cap the climax, it 
had to suffer Japanese conquest of Manchuria. How this oc- 
curred, we shall now indicate. 

For centuries Manchuria had been a dependency of the Chinese 
Empire, and the last reigning dynasty of imperial China — the 
Manchu — had had its origin in Manchuria. The 
province was twice as large as Japan, and ever since the ^ anchtt - 
Russo-Japanese War of 1904-1905 1 the richness of its 
natural resources for both agriculture and industry had been in- 
creasingly recognized and exploited. Railways had been built 
by Japanese companies and by Russian companies. The in- 
digenous population, somewhat different ethnically from the 
Chinese though sharing their culture, had grown and been 
added to by a large farmer-immigration from China and by a 
smaller number of Japanese business men and railway employes, 
so that the total population of Manchuria rose from sixteen 
million in 1905 to thirty-four million in 1935. Politically, the 
province had been administered by a Chinese governor, who, 
in the troubled period following the Chinese Revolution of 19x1, 
had usually been a typical war-lord, repeatedly defying the 
central government at Peking and on occasion selling concessions 
to Japanese or Russians. In 1915, during the World War and 
while Russia was heavily engaged elsewhere, Japan had insist- 
ently demanded of the Chinese government formal recognition 
and confirmation of her privileged economic and political status 
1 See above, pp. 655-656, 718-720. 
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in Manchuria, and after the war Japan was in an excellent 
position to enforce her demands. 1 

To be sure, the European Great Powers and the United States 
had some interests of their own at stake and they sought by 
diplomatic means to curb Japanese ambitions. Thus, 
national at the Washington Conference of 1920-1921 on the 

Guaran- limitation of naval armaments, Japan was prevailed 

ties upon to accede to several international agreements 
affecting China and the Pacific. The most important of these 
were two Nine-Power treaties, signed by Great Britain, the 
United States, France, Italy, the Netherlands, Belgium, Portugal, 
China, and Japan, asserting the independence and territorial 
integrity of China, permitting the Chinese to alter their tariffs 
and pledging them to equal treatment of all foreigners on Chinese 
railways, and prohibiting special arrangements “designed to 
create spheres of influence ... in Chinese territories.” 2 

Japan might, join other Powers, including China, in treaties 
of mutual guaranty and likewise in the Covenant of the League 
Japanese of Nations and in the Kellogg-Briand Pact for the 
tiatts'in outlawry of war. Yet she would interpret such inter- 
Manchu- national engagements in the light of her own national 
***■ interests, the pursuit of which led her to cast wistful 

eyes on Manchuria. Manchuria, detached from China and sub- 
jected to Japan, would freely supply the Island Empire with 
needful raw materials, with desirable markets for manufactured 
goods and capital investments, with fields for favorable settle- 
ment of surplus population, and with an eventual happy access 
of national wealth, power, and prestige. And just as the Chinese 
became more nationalist and therefore less disposed to make 
peaceful concessions to Japan, so Japan’s intensifying nationalism 
impelled her to obtain concessions by force. 

Hostilities were opened in Manchuria by Japanese troops in 
September 1931, not on the authority of the civil government 
at Tokio but on that of military commanders, who insisted that 

1 See above, pp. 887-888. 

2 In addition to these two Nine-Power treaties, there were two Four-Power 
treaties, signed by Great Britain, the United States, France, and Japan, promising 
mutual respect of one another’s possessions in the Pacific and mutual consultation 
if war should threaten. There was also a treaty between Japan and China, provid- 
ing for the eventual transfer of Kiaochow from the former to the latter. On 
Kiaochow, see above, pp. 724, 781, 815, 860. 
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forceful action was necessary to protect Japanese property 
(notably railway property) in the province, to repress j apanese _ 
banditry, and to restore order. Presently the Jap- Chin ese 
anese government acquiesced in what it could not, and “ War >” 
doubtless would not, prevent; and the dictatorship 
which issued from the coup d’etat at Tokio in May 1932 com- 
mitted itself completely to the Manchurian adventure and 
heavily reenforced the troops in charge of it. Japanese armies 
soon overran the whole province of Manchuria, dispersing the 
forces of the Chinese governor and putting him to flight. China 
appealed to the League of Nations, and a League commission, 
after six months’ investigation, recommended that Japan be 
censured and Manchuria be accorded an autonomous govern- 
ment under Chinese sovereignty. Japan ignored the recommenda- 
tions, withdrew from the League, and proceeded with her own 
plans for Manchuria. The League expressed regret and China 
protested, but China was powerless to stay the Japanese and no 
other Power was minded to go to war with them in China’s behalf. 

Already, in February 1932, the Japanese military authorities 
had installed at Mukden a native but sympathetic “provisional 
government” and inspired it to proclaim Manchuria an inde- 
pendent state with the name of Manchukuo. Then in March the 
ex-Emperor of China, Henry Pu-yi, who had been a pensioner 
of Japan since boyhood, 1 was put in nominal charge of the new 
state; and with his government Japan concluded in September 
1932 a treaty, formally recognizing the independence of Man- 
chukuo. In vain patriotic Chinese attempted a boycott and 
resorted to violence against the Japanese. A Japanese expedi- 
tionary force was landed at Shanghai, and Japanese troops 
occupied the Inner Mongolian province of Jehol (south of Man- 
churia). At length in May 1933 the Chinese government of 
Chiang Kai-shek consented to a truce with Japan, leaving Jehol 
to Manchuria and providing for a demilitarized zone between 
it and China. 

Within Manchukuo, Japanese arms reestablished « Empire 
order and dictated a political arrangement finally of Man- 
embodied in a constitution of March 1934. Thereby a^japal 
Henry Pu-yi was enthroned as the Emperor Kang nese Pro- 
Teh, with an advisory native Council and an executive tectorate 

1 See above, pp. 728-729. 
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native ministry, but with Japanese officers in command of the 
army and with Japanese advisers for foreign affairs, for financial 
and economic matters, and indeed for the whole central and 
local administration. Manchukuo was independent in name. 
In fact it was a Japanese dependency. 

From China and Manchukuo in the Far East, the primitively 
Christian state of Ethiopia (or Abyssinia) in eastern Africa is 
remote in mileage and very different in nature and 
Ethiopia j ligtor y > i yet during the post-war period it evinced 

an analogous nationalism and was threatened by analogous 
foreign aggression. The country had been politically unified and 
I talian designs against its independence had been thwarted by 
the Emperor Menelek II (1889-1913), an intelligent and ener- 
getic prince who proudly claimed descent from King Solomon 
and the Queen of Sheba. For a time, under Menelek’s weak 
grandson and successor, the Emperor Lej Yasu, disruptive forces 
seemed to prevail, but when this youthful sovereign showed an 
inclination to desert the Christianity of his ancestors and of the 
bulk of his people and to embrace Islam, a strong religio-patri- 
otic spirit was aroused, resulting in 1916 in his excommunication 
and dethronement and the succession of a daughter of Menelek, 
the Empress Zauditu (19x6-1930), with a cousin of hers as 
Regent. This man (born in 1891) was vigorous and firmly re- 
solved to maintain the integrity and foster the economic and 
national development of the country. Construction of a French- 
owned railway from the capital town of Addis Ababa to the sea 
multiplied contacts with the outside world and stimulated exports 
and imports. With improving financial conditions, larger sums 
were expended on schools and army. In 1923 the slave trade 
was formally forbidden, and Ethiopia was admitted to the 
League of Nations. In 1930, on the death of the Empress Zau- 
ditu, the Regent became Emperor in name as well as in fact and 
amid the plaudits of his subjects assumed the title of Haile 
Selassie. The next year he founded a national bank and promul- 
gated a constitution providing for a bicameral parliament and a 
responsible ministry. 

But though Ethiopia was strengthened within, she was faced 
with increasing danger from without. For Italy, under the 
Fascist regime of Mussolini, was now intent upon resuming her 

1 On Abyssinia before the World War, see above, pp. 741-742. 
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imperial projects in East Africa, which had been halted at Adowa 
back in 1896, 1 and finally uniting and crowning her T tfll . an 
separate coastal colonies of Eritrea and Somaliland Ambitions 
with a protectorate over the healthier and more valu- ia 
able interior lands of Ethiopia. In the pursuit of na- 
tional policy, therefore, Italy negotiated with Great Britain in 1925 
a special agreement whereby the latter, in return for a free hand 
in obtaining water-rights in northern Ethiopia for the benefit 
of the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, assured to the former a free hand 
in seeking concessions in eastern Ethiopia, especially for the 
construction of an Italian railway connecting Eritrea with 
Somaliland. Ethiopia promptly protested to the League of 
Nations against this foreign partitioning of spheres of influence 
within her territory and against the affront to her sovereignty 
which it implied, but the League contented itself with recording 
“explanations” from Italy and Britain which really did not 
explain. Whereupon, Italy sought to obtain a predominance in 
Ethiopia by ingratiating herself with the native government 
and consenting in 1928 to a treaty between the two countries 
pledging “perpetual friendship” and arbitration of all disputes. 
But Ethiopia stubbornly refused the requests of her “friend” 
for special concessions and favors, and gradually Italy reached 
the conclusion that if she were to realize her ambition she would 
have to employ force or the threat of force. Justification for its 
use she found in tribal disorders and “incidents” along the 
Eritrean border; and a possible remaining check on its use 
she sought to remove by coming to terms with France in January 
I 934- 2 

Whereupon, Italy proclaimed her purpose of appropriating 
Ethiopia and despatched a large army to adjacent Eritrea. 
Against the threatening aggression, Ethiopia again T ta1n _ 
appealed to the League of Nations; and presently her Ethiopian 
appeal was supported by Great Britain, who perceived “^ r >” 
in Italy’s African activity a menace to her own im- 
perial interests (and to the cause of “collective security”) which 
she had not perceived (or at any rate acted upon) in the case of 
Japan’s aggression in Manchuria. In vain France tried to effect 
a compromise acceptable to Italy and Great Britain (if not wholly 
so to Ethiopia). Italy went relentlessly ahead with military 

1 See above, p. 576. 1 See above, p. 1045. 
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preparations; and in October 1935 Italian troops invaded Ethiopia 
in force, captured Adowa, and pushed into the interior. Italy 
and Ethiopia were actually, if not “legally,” at war. 

By this time, France, fearful of having to stand alone against 
a possible German attack if she should alienate the British and 
throw over the League of Nations, had been persuaded to join 
Great Britain in backing action by the League. And most of 
the other League members (except Austria, Hungary, and Al- 
bania) fell in line behind Britain and France. Consequently, 
in October the League formally accused Italy of “aggression,” 
and in November applied economic “sanctions” against her. 
At the end of 1935 it was doubtful how effective such sanctions 
would be but quite dear that Italy, in the pursuit of national 
(and imperial) interests, was bent on conquering Ethiopia. 

Post-war political developments among the Latin nations on 
the Ameri can continents 1 reflected prevalent currents in Europe. 
Post-War Th ere was similar dissatisfaction with traditional 
Latin government, similar popular unrest, similar intensifi- 
America ca tion of nationalism, a similar trend toward dictator- 
ship, and in one significant instance a similar resort to war in the 
pursuit of national interests. 

In Mexico, the revolutionary movement, which had begun in 
1910, 2 took on a much more radical complexion as its original 
leaders were supplanted in turn by Alvaro Obregon (1880-1928) 
and Plutarco Elias Calles (bom 1877). Both these men were 


Mexico 
and Its 
Revolu- 
tionary 
National- 


natives of the northern state of Sonora, the former a 
planter and the latter a school-teacher. Both had be- 
come “intellectual radicals” in their youth and vol- 
uble advocates of land reform in behalf of the native 


ist Dicta- 
torship 


Indian population. Both had recruited Indian troops 
and risen to the rank of general in the revolutionary 


armies which put Madero into the presidency in 1911 and Car- 
ranza in 1914. Obregon was at first the more influential of the 


two. As acknowledged leader of the radical wing of Carranza’s 
followers and as commander-in-chief of the army, he forced into 
the Constitution of 1917, against Carranza’s wishes, some of its 
most revolutionary provisions, notably those promising the parti- 


1 For an outline of tlie pre-war history of these nations, see above, pp, 700-710; 
and for a map of Latin America, see above, pp. 702-703. 

2 See above, pp. 704-706. 
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tion of large landed estates and vesting in the government the 
ownership of all mineral and petroleum resources. In 1920 an 
open break occurred between Carranza and Obregon : the former, 
seeking reelection in violation of the Constitution, ordered the 
latter’s arrest; and the latter, commanding superior forces, 
headed a revolt against the former. Carranza was deposed and 
murdered, and Obregon was elevated to the presidency, with 
Calles as his Minister of the Interior. Then, on the expiration of 
his term of office in 1924, he secured the election of Calles as 
President, with himself as Minister of War. Obregon planned to 
resume the presidency again in 1928, but after his election and 
before his inauguration he was assassinated. It was left for 
Calles to continue and develop the dictatorship, and this he did 
through the National Revolutionary party which he organized 
and led and which dominated the army and the parliament. 

Both Obregon and Calles built up their popular following by 
championing an intense Mexican nationalism and directing it 
against every “alien” influence. They particularly catered to 
the native Indian element, numerically large but long neglected. 
They sponsored a considerable amount of land reform and labor 
legislation. They prompted a campaign of popular and patriotic 
education, establishing public schools in rural villages as well as 
in urban centres, and supplying them with radical nationalist 
teachers and textbooks. They extolled native (and primitive) 
Indian art and encouraged Indian Mexicans to cherish it and 
Spanish Mexicans to imitate it. They talked about the Indian 
“race” in terms almost as glowing as those which Hitler applied 
to the Aryan “race.” 

They were especially jealous of foreign influence or tutelage. 
They induced the parliament to impose severe limitations on 
foreign economic enterprise in Mexico, agricultural, industrial, 
mining, and commercial. Though they welcomed the recognition 
which the United States accorded to their revolutionary dictator- 
ship in 1923 and utilized it to strengthen their own position, 
they were careful not to make any exceptional concessions to 
the United States, and until 1931 they held aloof from the 
League of Nations. Moreover, it was to oppose “alien” influ- 
ences, as well as to weaken the chief traditional prop of “reac- 
tion” within Mexico, that Obregon and Calles and their sup- 
porters waged war against the Catholic Church. 
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Controversy between church and state in Mexico was no 
novelty, but it was greatly embittered by the drastic ecclesiastical 
restrictions which were written into the Constitution of 19x7, 
and it reached an acute stage during the presidency of Calles. 
In 1926 Calles had his subservient parliament enact a series of 
laws, applying and supplementing the constitutional provisions: 
the church might own no property, maintain no monastic es- 
tablishment, conduct no school, and carry on no “subversive” 
propaganda; the government might permit the use of church 
buildings for strictly religious purposes, but ecclesiastics would 
be subject to special regulation and close surveillance; no foreign 
priest might function or reside in Mexico; native priests must 
register with the government and assure it of their “good be- 
havior”; and laymen as well as clergymen were forbidden to 
agitate or petition for any alteration of these repressive measures. 
Even further went some of the local state governments, which, 
at the dictation of fanatical allies of Calles, practically stopped 
Catholic worship in extensive areas of the country by prescribing 
that there should not be more than one priest for every 100,000 
laymen, and in some cases by closing the churches altogether 
or forbidding any service in them in Latin or by an unmarried 
clergyman. Against all this legislation, and specifically against 
the requirement of registration, the Mexican clergy, with papal 
approval, went on “strike”; and for three years bishops and 
priests conducted no religious services in Mexico. At length in 
1929, to quiet the agitation of Catholic laymen and to allay 
popular unrest, and also to appease foreign sentiment, the gov- 
ernment consented to a truce with the Catholic hierarchy, 
whereby assurances were given that the anti-clerical laws, with- 
out being repealed, would be leniently enforced, and religious 
services were therefore resumed. In 1931, however, a new tide 
of governmental activity set in against the church and indeed 
against all religion. In vain the clergy and the Pope protested. 
The papal delegate — a native Mexican — was expelled as a “per- 
nicious foreigner.” Many church edifices were expropriated by 
the state. And in 1934 the National Revolutionary party, the 
government party, definitely pledged itself to make socialist 
education compulsory in all schools and universities and “to 
tear away youth from the hands of the Catholic and other clergy 
and analyze religion for them in the light of reason and science.” 
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The Mexican government was essentially a dictatorship, anal- 
ogous to that of Russia or Germany. Only one political party 
was allowed to exist and engage in propaganda — the National 
Revolutionary party — and this, through its control of the army 
and the civil administration, held every seat in the Mexican 
parliament, every ministerial post, and the presidency of the 
republic. The masses were largely indifferent to politics, and 
dissent or opposition among the classes was ruthlessly suppressed. 
There were, of course, some differences of opinion and some per- 
sonal rivalries within the National Revolutionary party. Though 
solidly nationalist, it represented various degrees of devotion to 
socialism and to anti-clericalism, and gradually the preeminence 
of Calles in it was undermined by one of his ambitious lieutenants 
and proteges, General Lazaro Cardenas. Cardenas, bom in 1895 
of a family part Spanish and part Indian, had risen under Calles’s 
auspices to be secretary of the National Revolutionary party 
and Minister of War, and these strategic positions secured his 
election to the presidency in 1934 for a six-year term. He was 
younger and more vigorous than Calles, less concerned with the 
somewhat stale issue of anti-clericalism, and more eager to for- 
ward economic policies of a socialistic character. He threw him- 
self with energy into the prosecution of a “six-year plan” for 
the “Mexicanizing” of industry, the development of public 
works, the construction of model dwellings for urban working- 
men, and the distribution of communal lands among agricultural 
villages. By 1935 Cardenas had such a hold on the National 
Revolutionary party, and therefore on the army and the gov- 
ernment, that he could push Calles into the background and 
succeed him as virtual dictator of Mexico. 

If in Mexico nationalism was stressed by the protracted revolu- 
tionary movement and given an anti-religious and eventually 
socialistic slant, it was emphasized in two major countries of 
South America — Argentina and Brazil — by a sudden break in 
the orderly functioning of government which had long prevailed 
and a forceful seizure of power by conservative groups. Argwi tit1a 
In Argentina, the Radical government of Hipolito 
Irigoyen, who had been President from 19x6 to 1922 and again 
from 1928, was overthrown in September 1930 by a coup d’itat 
of General Jos6 Uriburu, who assumed a temporary dictatorship 
and utilized it to assure the election a year later of another Con- 
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servative officer, General Agustin Justo, as constitutional Presi- 
dent of the Republic. In Brazil, a similar revolt in 

ra2u October 1930, led by Vetulio Vargas and supported 
by army officers and by popular sentiment against the existing 
hegemony of the state of Sao Paulo in national politics, drove 
the President and President-elect into exile and installed Vargas 
as dictator. Vargas suppressed a counter-revolt in Sao Paulo 
in 1932 and then decreed the election of a National Constituent 
Assembly by universal suffrage (including women). The new 
constitution which issued from the Assembly in 1934, while re- 
taining the federal character of the Brazilian state, enlarged the 
powers of the central government; and while prescribing that 
four-fifths of the Chamber of Deputies should be democratically 
elected by universal suffrage, it recognized the principle of the 
“corporate state” by providing that the remaining fifth of the 
Chamber should be chosen by professional and trade asso- 
ciations. The Constitution also granted nationalist demands 
by impo sin g drastic limitations on foreign immigration and 
foreign investment. Likewise it favored the Catholic Church 
by permitting religious instruction in the schools, guarantying 
the freedom of religious congregations, and authorizing the sub- 
stitution of religious for civil marriage. In 1934 the National 
Assembly formally elected Vargas as constitutional President of 
Brazil. 

The upheavals of 1930 in Brazil and Argentina were attribut- 
able in considerable part to the economic depression and financial 
instability then current throughout the world, and this factor 
was certainly important in the epidemic of revolutions which 
affected other less politically stable countries of Latin America 
Chile from 1930. In 1931 Chile entered a revolutionary 
cycle: demonstrations of students and professional 
men at Santiago and Valparaiso compelled the president to flee; 
his Liberal successor was forced out by Radical Socialists; these 
in turn were ousted by a military dictator; and this paved the 
way in 1932 for the election to the presidency of a veteran politi- 
cian, Arturo Alessandri, who had been president from 1920 to 
1925 as a Radical, but who now assumed the chief magistracy 
with the aid of Conservatives and Moderates. 

Peru witnessed in 1930 the expulsion of a president who had 
governed for twelve years and the seizure of dictatorial power 
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by a radical army officer, who, however, was assassinated three 
years later. In 1931 a military coup in Ecuador un- Peru 
seated a constitutional president and gave rise to a Ecuador, 
quick succession of political experiments. In Uruguay, Uraguay 
the president executed a coup d’etat of his own in 1933, suspending 
the constitution and obtaining the adoption of a new one, and 
thereby his reelection. In Cuba, following four years Cuba ^ 
of political turmoil, the conservative and dictatorial Central 
President Machado was finally overthrown in 1933, America 
and there ensued still greater turmoil as rival factions struggled 
to succeed him in power. In Central America, Guatemala, Hon- 
duras, and Salvador were troubled by revolutionary outbreaks. 

In fact, only a few countries of Latin America preserved polit- 
ical stability during the post-war era. Colombia continued con- 
stitutional, though the strong Conservative party Co i ojnbia 
vehemently denounced the “corruption” of the Lib- 
eral government which took office in 1930, refused to cooperate 
with it, and boycotted the general election of 1934. Venezuela 
remained quiescently subject to the dictatorship which General 
Gomez had established back in 1908. 1 Costa Rica maintained 
its exceptional tradition as an orderly parliamentary state, and 
Panama escaped serious revolutionary disturbance. 

For several years after the World War, the countries of Haiti, 
Santo Domingo, and Nicaragua were occupied and governed, 
directly or indirectly, by armed forces of the United Latin Na- 
States. 2 Gradually, however, the United States recon- tionaUsm 
sidered and revised its imperialist policy, partly be- ican lm- 
cause of nationalist pressure from the natives, partly P eri£aisin 
because of waxing hostility to the United States all over Latin 
America with attendant discrimination against traders and in- 
vestors from the United States, and partly because Santo 
of a growing concern of the American people with 
domestic and narrowly national problems. In 1924 ragua, 
American armed forces were withdrawn from Santo Haiti 
Domingo, and in 1933 they finally quitted Nicaragua. In 1930 
the native Haitian parliament was permitted to assemble for 
the first time in seventeen years and to elect a native president, 
and in 1934 American troops evacuated the country. 

It is also noteworthy, in this connection, that in 1934 the 

1 See above, p. 707. s See above, pp. 699-700, 887. 
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United States Congress, taking account of vigorous nationalist 
sentiment in the Philippine Islands, enacted a law, 
which was speedily ratified by the Philippine legis- 
lature, providing for the transformation of the de- 
pendency into an autonomous Commonwealth, with power to 
devise its own constitution (subject to approval by the President 
of the United States), to elect a native Chief Executive and a 
native Congress, and to make and execute its own laws, and pro- 
viding further for a gradual withdrawal of American troops and, 
if the experiment in self-government should prove successful at 
the end of ten years, for the formal recognition by the United 
States at that tim e of the complete independence of the Philip- 
pines. The Philippine Commonwealth was duly inaugurated in 
1935 - 

In the Philippines, then, and in the “backward” countries of 
the Caribbean and Central America, nationalism was coming to 
the fore and commanding the paramount allegiance of the people. 
The same phenomenon was all the more in evidence in Mexico, 
Brazil, and Argentina, in Japan and China, in India and Egypt, 
in Persia and Turkey: indeed, in all the would-be “progressive” 
nations of America and Asia and Africa, as of Europe also. In 
„ . .the circumstances, the pursuit of national interests 
Pursuit of was world-wide and ever more intolerant of restraints. 
Interests Once a policy or an action appeared to serve national 
interest, the statesman who was loudest in urging it 
and most forceful in forwarding it was almost certain to be 
stalwartly backed, if not relentlessly pushed on, by the large 
majority of his fellow nationals. If such policy or action in- 
volved a violation of international engagements and a resort to 
arms, as it occasionally did, other nations might express regret, 
but hardly the nation immediately concerned. Its government 
and its people alike believed that in an emergency the strict ob- 
servance of treaty obligations and the preservation of interna- 
tional peace had to be subordinated to the safeguarding of vital 
national interests. And it was for each nation to decide, of course, 
what its vital interests were. 

Such was the basic explanation of Japan’s war against China 
and of Italy’s war against Ethiopia. Such, too, was the real 
explanation of the long and deadly war which the two South 
American states of Bolivia and Paraguay waged against each 
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other almost continuously from 1928 to 1935. To both, the 
acquisition of the swamp-land of the Gran Chaco was Chac0 
a national interest so vital that they could not afford War, a 
to negotiate any compromise between themselves ymp om 
or acquiesce in any arbitration by outsiders; they simply had 
to fight it out. One attempt after another was made to re- 
store peace between the belligerents— by neighboring Powers 
jointly and singly, by the League of Nations, by Pan-American 
Conferences at Washington in 1928 and at Montevideo in 1934 — 
all in vain. Only utter exhaustion of Bolivia and Paraguay 
stayed the fighting and brought about a truce in 1935. The 
Chaco War was a conflict between third-rate Powers, but like 
so many other events of the post-war period, it was symptomatic 
of the difficulties besetting a pacific world-order. 





CHAPTER XXVIII 


COSMOS AND CHAOS 

I. TEE DISILLUSIONMENT 

OYALTY to principles and ideals which had 
characterized the “Enlightenment” of the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries 1 was 
rapidly waning in the second quarter of the 
twentieth century and giving way to a 
novel “Disillusionment.” Pessimism was 
supplanting optimism. 

Individualism, which the “Enlightenment” had done so much 
to extol and for two centuries to advance, was now eclipsed both 
by ma terial developments and by changing habits of mind. As 
industrialization proceeded and big machines multiplied and 
were magnified, the individual was swallowed up in society. 
Decline of He was no lon g er a separate entity, no longer an 
Individu- autonomous unit. He was merely a cog in mechanized 
0118111 industry or agriculture. He merely performed a func- 
tion, usually an extremely minor one, in mass production. More 
and more it was with crowds of fellows that he worked, lived, 
and travelled about; and, what was especially destructive of 
individualism, he was intellectually a ready-made product of 
mass education, of mass journalism, of mass sport and recreation. 
He was peculiarly susceptible to social pressure and also to 
propaganda. And propaganda in the new age was naturally 
directed toward enlisting as many individuals as possible in 
some sort of mass movement, preferably socialistic or nationalistic 
or both. 

The World War provided eloquent evidence of the passing of 
individualism. Far more than any previous war, it was a mass 
war, a war in which millions were engaged not on their own 
initiative but as veritable automatons, a war in which victory 
was won not by the genius of any individual general or the heroism 

I On the “Enlightenment” of the eighteenth century, see Vol. I, pp. 506-555; 
and on its continuation in the nineteenth century, see above, pp. 691-695. 
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of any individual troops but rather by superior production and 
coordination of military machines, cannon fodder, and popular 
propaganda. This large-scale mechanizing and socializing of 
war was a spectacular demonstration of the progress of industrial 
civilization, but it was quite disillusioning to persons who had 
imagined that technology would but supplement and confirm 
the individualism of the Enlightenment. And post-war political 
and social developments served to deepen the Disillusionment. 

Political democracy of the individualistic sort, with its uni- 
versal equal suffrage, its representative parliaments, and its 
ministerial responsibility, ebbed more quickly than it Ebbing of 
arose. Fifteen years after the World War it survived Demoo 
in relatively few countries, and in these it was racy 
meeting with unprecedented criticism and opposition. All over 
central and eastern Europe and throughout the progressively 
“Europeanized” world — in Japan and China, in Persia and 
Turkey, in most of Latin America — dictatorship was the political 
order of the day. It might be Communist, as in the Russian 
Union of Soviet Republics, or it might be nominally Corporate, 
as in Italy or Germany; it was clearly not Democratic in the 
conventional meaning of the word. It was more akin to the 
Caesarism of the ancient Roman Empire or to the “benevolent 
despotism” which had immediately preceded the advent of 
modern democracy 1 or to the episodic military dictatorship of 
Napoleon Bonaparte, although it was much more intensive and 
efficient than any of these, and, unlike the earlier “benevolent 
despotism,” it was almost never associated with titled aristocracy 
and only exceptionally with royalty. 

As a rule, it was established and directed by men of plebeian 
origin adept at swaying the multitude emotionally and at organ- 
izing and guiding a fanatically devoted band of supporters. 
Such a band, by espousing a popular cause and employing vio- 
lence, would acquire a privileged position in the state and then 
use it to monopolize all the latest machinery for the manufacture 
of public opinion and thus ensure a continuing pseudo-democratic 
acquiescence of the masses, civilian and military, in the actions 
of the dictatorship. A “spirit of democracy” might still be in- 
voked, but its practical embodiment in a disciplined minority- 

1 On “benevolent” or “enlightened” despotism of the eighteenth century, see 
Vol. I, pp. 346-356, 388. 
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party rather than in the majority of free individuals marked it 
off sharply from the form of democracy which had been developed 
in the nineteenth century and almost universally adopted at the 
close of the World War. That reaction should ensue so suddenly 
and so widely — that the suffrage should be put on a class and 
occupational basis and popular voting limited to occasional 
plebiscites, that parliaments should be made into rubber-stamps 
or done away with altogether, that broadened governmental 
powers should be assumed and arbitrarily exercised by one party 
and one man — was astonishing and disillusioning. Individual- 
istic democracy had apparently been but an unsuccessful ex- 
periment in the political history of mankind. At any rate, a 
reaction against it, involving a revival and intensification of 
Csesarism, was now in full swing. 

In full swing, too, was reaction against those individual lib- 
erties which had been struggled for and largely attained during 
the previous age. Economic liberalism, already weakened by 
the rise of tariff protectionism and governmental regulation of 
Contrac- capital and labor , 1 hardly survived the World War 
tion <rf and its aftermath. Not only did the war necessitate a 

Liberty temporary conscription of industry and agriculture by 
every belligerent nation, but it left a legacy of financial disorder 
and social unrest highly favorable to continuing experimentation 
with extreme forms of economic nationalism. Some of these 
forms were more extreme than others. Undoubtedly Communism, 
as practiced in the Russian Union of Soviet Republics and 
preached everywhere, represented the most perfect break with 
the tradition of economic liberty, but Fascism and National 
Socialism and all the other dictatorial and “ corporate” programs 
of the post-war period were fundamentally at variance with the 
passive-policeman idea of the liberal state, and even in remain- 
ing democratic countries government assumed economic func- 
tions and pursued economic policies which would have shocked 
earlier generations of “liberals.” The truth of the matter was 
that the masses of mankind were thoroughly disillusio ned about 
the possibility of bettering their lot through unaided individual 
effort. In their quest for equality, they were willing to sacrifice 
liberty. 

The denial of economic liberty was attended, in the growing 

1 See above, pp. 312-318. 
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number of Communist and Fascist countries, by drastic abridg- 
ment of personal liberty. Individual freedom of speech, publica- 
tion, and association was far more restricted in Communist 
Russia than it had been in Tsarist Russia; in the Germany of 
Hitler than in the Germany of Bismarck; in the Italy of Mussolini 
than in the Italy of Cavour; in the Mexico of Calles than in the 
Mexico of Porfi.no Diaz. There was increasing resort to ar- 
bitrary arrest and imprisonment, closer police surveillance of 
citizens, more restrictive regulation of immigration and emigra- 
tion, mounting intolerance of internal dissent, a new and fiercer 
wave of anti-Semitism, and a new and ever more strenuous 
attempt to direct individual behavior and to control individual 
conscience. To the Age of Enlightenment, in which it had been 
fondly believed that liberty would continue slowly but surely 
to broaden out from generation to generation, was succeeding 
an age in which liberty was actually and obviously undergoing 
contraction. It was truly an Age of Disillusionment. 

The latest age likewise belied the confidence of the preceding 
age in steady progress toward a world-order of pacific and co- 
operating nations. The nationalism which overspread 
the world proved to be a divisive rather than a unify- sionment 
ing force, and the concurrent industrial and technolog- |bout 
ical advance was made to serve primarily nationalistic 
ends. Despite the formation of a League of Nations and 
despite the frequent repetition of peaceful protestations, there 
was little or no concrete evidence that the nations of the world 
were beating their swords into ploughshares or effecting any 
“moral disarmament” or lessening the causes and occasions of 
armed conflict. Between nations satisfied with the Peace of 
Paris and those dissatisfied, and between nations bent on im- 
perialism and those determined to resist it, there could be only 
a temporary truce; and in the midst of prevalent anxiety about 
national security and pursuit of national interests, the truce 
must at best be precarious. Indeed, the question uppermost in 
the minds of statesmen and publicists fifteen years after the 
conclusion of the World War was not whether there would be 
another world war but how soon it would come; not if it would 
be destructive, but whether greater destruction could be wrought 
by chemistry and aviation than by artillery. 

It had formerly been widely held that if only the masses of 
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mankind could be put in school and taught to read and write, 
they would become custodians as well as products of “enlighten- 
ment,” that they would be equipped to appreciate and secure 
the benefits of peace, liberty, and democracy. It had accordingly 
been a central aim of the Era of the Enlightenment, and one of its 
outstanding achievements, to promote popular and secular ed- 
ucation. So far as the promotion of public education was con- 
cerned, there was no reaction after the war. In fact, it was now 
pressed more vigorously and more universally than ever before. 
Under dictatorships, as in democracies, earnest and largely suc- 
cessful efforts were made to give everybody a schooling and to 
expose everybody to the supplementary instruction of news- 
papers, cinemas, and radios. Yet the results of all this educa- 
tional endeavor were not quite in keeping with “enlightened” 
p ropa _ hopes. While the least literate nation in Europe 
gandist submitted to a Communist dictatorship, the most lit- 
Education era ^ e stampeded to the Nazi dictatorship of Hitler. 
Apparently, literacy of itself did not predispose anybody to 
anything. It merely enlarged the opportunities for propaganda. 
And, in the dawning new age, expanding education became 
frankly and boastfully propagandist — in Russia, in Germany, 
in Italy, in Japan, in Turkey, in Mexico, almost everywhere. 
It could be so easily managed and manipulated by “ministers 
of propaganda.” It could be so readily utilized to stir emotion, 
to implant discipline, to propagate “official” doctrines. 

What has here been said is but an epitome and interpretation 
of the national and international events recorded in the two 
preceding chapters. The waning of individualistic democracy 
and parliamentary government, the contraction of personal lib- 
erty, the triumph of nationalism over internationalism, the failure 
of education to make people intelligent or critical and its ex- 
tensive use to fortify dictatorship, all these were marks of a 
new age. But there were other marks, which we shall mention 
here and discuss at somewhat greater length in the following 
sections of the present chapter. 

An idea of “progress” was still in evidence, confirmed by 
“Pro Very real P ro & ress 1x1 Producing material goods and 
re™*' creating an economy of abundance, and strengthened 
by propaganda to the effect that Communism or Fas- 
cism would be a perfect panacea for present ills and a sure guide to 
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future happiness. But if material progress helped to solve old 
problems concerning the production of wealth, it gave rise to 
new and extraordinarily difficult ones affecting the contin- 
distribution of wealth; and the new dictatorships uing 
were more successful in regimenting thought than Poverty 
in getting rid of poverty. For everywhere poverty was still 
paradoxically associated with progress. 

Natural science continued to be cultivated and applied with 
ever greater ardor and ever more astonishing results. Yet in 
the midst of universal reliance on the practical ex- 
perimentation and achievement of scientists, the science^ 
scientists themselves, especially the physicists, were 
becoming curiously disillusioned about natural principles and 
“laws” which had been regarded as axiomatic throughout the 
Era of the Enlightenment and fundamental to its philosophy. 
Mechanical certitudes were newly accompanied and qualified 
by scientific doubt. 

People were still religious. People still had at least a rudi- 
mentary philosophy of life. People still liked literature and 
music and the pictorial and plastic arts. But in all Chaos ^ 
these respects there were acutely chaotic differences Art and 
of conviction and taste. In general it may be said that, Religion 
while the claims of historic supernatural world-religion and the 
forms of classical and traditional art continued to be championed, 
there was a marked reaction against them. In some places the 
reaction appeared in the guise of fanatical atheism, with at- 
tendant inculcation of materialist philosophy and encouragement 
of “proletarian” art. In other places the reaction involved an 
invocation of the “primitive” and the “tribal” — a conscious' 
appreciation of antique and “barbarous” art, and an emotional 
exalting of the customs and ceremonies of a nation’s aboriginal 
ancestors. The world, whose material civilization was being 
rapidly unified by a common industrialization, was simultaneously 
being rent asunder psychologically and culturally by a new tribal- 
ism. The cosmos which the Age of Enlightenment had envisaged 
was being reduced to chaos in the Age of Disillusionment. 

2 . PROGRESS AND POVERTY 

Progress in industrialization proceeded with accelerating pace 
all over the world. The Industrial Revolution, which since its 
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origin in England had been occurring in one country after an- 
other during the eighty years from 1830 to 1910, 1 reached a new 
stage of achievement in the next twenty years. Not only was 
Grea t the output of previously mechanized industries greatly 
Industrial augmented by incessant technological improvements, 
Progress j>ut new mac bi ne industries sprang up with almost 
lightning rapidity and expanded with astounding suddenness. 
Not only was industrialization intensified in “capitalistic” coun- 
tries such as Great Britain, the United States, Belgium, France, 
Germany, Italy, and Japan, but it was sedulously fostered by 
the Communist regime in Soviet Russia and lavishly patronized 
by dictatorships in such “ backward ” countries as Turkey, Persia, 
China, and Mexico. Not only was all Europe being swiftly 
Through- mechanized, the east and south as well as the west and 
out the north, but the newest material features of what had 
World been deemed distinctively “western civilization” were 
becoming common characteristics of what now appeared as 
“world civilization.” There was no longer, in these respects, 
any real contrast between “West” and “East,” or between 
Europe and the world. The entire world was a unit, as never 
before, in admiration for the latest technology and in exploitation 
of the most up-to-date machinery. It was a unit, likewise, in 
utilization of similar means of working and living and travelling 
and in adoption of similar social and intellectual attitudes. 

Production of coal and iron — the twin bases of modem indus- 
trialization— was approximately doubled throughout the world 
between 1910 and 1930. The decline which appeared 
Iron ^ m Great Britain 2 was more than offset by the gain in 
the United States, where the production of coal in- 
creased from 415 million tons to 550 million, and of pig iron 
from 27^3 million tons to 32 million. The coal production of 
both Germany and France went up by a third, and the lowering 
of Germany’s iron output was counterbalanced by a doubling 
of the French output. By 1930, moreover, Russia was mining 
more coal than France and more iron than Great Britain. Be- 
sides, production of coal was increasing in Poland, Czechoslo- 
vakia, Japan, Australia, and South Africa, and of iron and steel 

1 On the Industrial Revolution from its beginnings to 1870, see above, pp. 3-60; 
and on its progress from 1870 to 19x0, see above, pp. 284-307. 

2 See above, p. 944. 
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in Czechoslovakia, Spain, Sweden, India, Japan, and China. 
The world output of pig iron, which had risen from about 12 mil- 
lion tons in 1870 to about 40 million in 1910, reached almost 
80 million tons in 1930. 

It was similar with the textile industries. While the world- 
production of cotton gained only slightly, that of wool increased 
by over a fifth, that of natural silk almost doubled, Textiles 
and that of artificial silk (or rayon) multiplied a 
hundredfold — mounting from 6 million pounds in 1910 to 600 mil- 
lion in 1933. This rayon development was one of the outstanding 
accomplishments of post-war industrialization. It had hardly 
begun before 19x0, 1 and it assumed large proportions only after 
1920. From the start, too, it was a thoroughly mechanized 
industry: the raw material was made by machinery, and its 
whole manufacture of thread and cloth was by machinery. 
Furthermore, it became suddenly important all over the world — 
in almost every European country and in the United States 
and Argentina, Japan and Australia. In these respects the new 
rayon industry but emphasized the post-war trend of the older 
textile industries toward ever more automatic mechanizing and 
toward ever broader diffusion. In the cotton industry, for ex- 
ample, electric power was generally substituted for steam power, 
spinning and weaving machines were “modernized,” and chief 
production was no longer restricted to Lancashire (in England) 
or to northeastern districts of the United States but was shared 
with southern United States, eastern Europe, Egypt, India, 
China, and Japan. 

Along with the textile industries advanced other well- 
established industries, alike in quantitative output and in world 
diffusion. Such was true of the leather industry, pot- 
tery and porcelain, paper and printing, typewriters, industries 
cutlery, firearms, furniture, tinware, tools, canning 
and refrigeration, electrical goods. There was an especially 
marked advance of the electrical industries. Electric power 
was substituted more and more for steam power. Hydro-electric 
power plants were multiplied. 2 Electric lighting was immensely 
bettered through the use of the tungsten filament lamp which 
had been invented just before the World War by an American 
scientist, William Coolidge. 

1 On its beginning, see above, p. 287. 


* See above, pp. 290, 942, 955. 
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Undoubtedly tbe most striking and significant industrial de- 
velopments had to do with means of communication and trans- 
portation. The existing network of railways was much 
ways extended in Asia and Africa and South America, and 
rail locomotives, driven by steam or electricity, conveyed pro- 
digious numbers of persons and prodigious quantities of goods 
not only in Europe and the United States but in every country 
of the world. In the year 1930 the Japanese railways carried 
over one and a quarter billion passengers, almost as many as 
the Bri tish or German railways; Russian railways carried more 
passengers than those of the United States; the railways of 
Argentina transported more than those of Poland; and the 
hundred milli on passengers carried by Italian railways were 
exceeded almost fourfold by the passenger traffic of Australian 
railways and fully sixfold by that of Indian railways. In the 
same year Russian railways hauled 280 million tons of freight, 
almost as much as the British or German railways and a third 
of the total hauled by American railways, while the Japanese 
railways were surpassed in freight handling by the Indian, and 
the Australian were almost equalled by the South African. 

The existing network of steamship lines was similarly ex- 
panded, and the total tonnage of the world’s merchant shipping 
rose from 42 million in 1910 to 49 million in 1914, to 
ships' 1 " 57 nuUio 11 in 1920, and to almost 70 million in 1930. 

Great Britain retained a larger merchant fleet than 
any other nation, but the ratio of its tonnage to the world-total 
decreased from 44 per cent to 29. The tonnage of the United 
States and also of Italy and the Netherlands doubled between 
1910 and 1930 and that of Japan tripled, while the merchant 
shipping of both France and Norway increased by a half. Only 
the merchant marine of Germany underwent an absolute decline, 
and by 1930 most of the shipping losses which she had suffered 
from the World War were repaired. 1 The vast majority of the 
total world tonnage, moreover, was now powered by steam, and 
ships were being built larger and equipped with constantly 
improved machinery. 

1 The relative rank of the major shipping nations in 1930, with their approximate 

tonnages, was as follows: Great Britain, 20,500,000; United States, 14,000,000; 
Japan, 4,300,000; Germany, 4,200,000; Norway, 3,700,000; France, 3,500,000; 
Italy, 3,300,000; Netherlands, 3,000,000. 
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The girdling of the earth with telegraph and telephone wires 
proceeded apace. By 1930 the mileage of telegraph wires 
amounted to 2,800,000 in North America, 2,200,000 xelegraph 
in Europe, 900,000 in Asia, 400,000 in South America, and 
225,000 in Africa, 175,000 in Oceania, and 100,000 telephone 
under the seas. The mileage of telephone wires was even more 
startling: it totalled 150 million for the world — 93 million in 
North America, 45 million in Europe, 5 million in Asia (of which 
million were in Japan), 3 yi million in Oceania, 25^ million 
in South America, and 1 million in Africa. In 1934 a telegram 
was sent around the world, from New York back again to New 
York, in 3 minutes and 46 seconds. In the same year a man 
could talk with hims elf, by telephone and radio, around the 
globe. 

To telephone and telegraph, steamship and railway, which had 
already had revolutionary significance for communication and 
transportation in the nineteenth century, were now added new 
twentieth-century devices of automobile, motor truck, airplane, 
motion picture, and radio. Originating just prior to 19x0, all 
of these were found quite practical and were greatly improved 
during the post-war period, when their production assumed 
colossal proportions as their operation wrought gigantic changes. 

Production of motor cars and trucks developed principally 
and very rapidly in the United States. 1 Here the annual manu- 
facture of passenger cars rose from 181,000 in 1910 to Motor 
2 million in 1920 and on to Afi- million in 1929, while Trans- 
that of trucks mounted from 6,000 in 1910 to 830,000 port 
in 1929. Outside the United States, however, a considerable 
and gradually increasing number of cars were produced in Great 
Britain, France, Germany, Spain, and Italy, and also in Canada 
and Japan; and regardless of where they might be manufactured, 
their use was ever extending and expanding. The number of 
motor vehicles registered outside the United States in 1920 was 
only a million and a quarter, hardly 15 per cent of the world- 
total; in 1935 it was eleven million, representing 50 per cent 
of the world-total. 

Aviation, just beginning in 1910, 2 was enormously stimulated 
and developed by the World War, and was utilized immediately 

1 On the beginning of automobiles, see above, p. 298. 

2 See above, pp. 298-300. 
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afterwards for commercial carrying of mails, passengers, and ex- 

. . press. Regular airplane service was soon inaugurated 

watlon between Paris and London and between other chief 
cities in Europe and also in America, and presently it was es- 
tablished from London to Alexandria in Egypt and on to Bagdad 
and India, from Paris across northern and western Africa to 
Br azil , and from New York southward to Mexico and Central 
and South Amer ica. In 1920 regular commercial airlines covered 
2,200 miles in Europe and 3,200 in the world at large; in 1934 
some 50,000 miles were covered in Europe, 30,000 in the United 
States, and at least 120,000 in other continents and overseas. 
For most of these routes, airplanes were employed, but par- 
ticularly in and from Germany some airships or Zeppelins con- 
tinued in use. In 1929 a Zeppelin circumnavigated the globe, 
from Friedrickshafen (in Germany) via Tokio and Los Angeles 
and New York back to Friedrickshafen, in twenty days. Al- 
ready, in 1927, an American aviator, Charles Lindbergh, won 
international fame by flying an airplane alone and without a 
stop from New York to Paris; and in 1934 two Frenchmen, 
Paul Codos and Maurice Rossi, made a non-stop flight from 
Paris to New York. Gasoline motors for both airplanes and 
airships, as well as for automobiles and tractors, were being con- 
stantly improved, and airplanes were being increasingly utilized, 
not only for co mm ercial purposes, but also as auxiliaries to army 
and navy and for purposes of recreation, exploration, and science. 
In 1934 an Italian army flier established a new altitude record 
by ascending in an airplane almost nine miles above the earth, 
and in the same year two British army officers made the first 
west-to-east airplane crossing of the Pacific Ocean, from Brisbane, 
Australia, to Oakland, California, in fifteen days. By airplane an 
American naval officer, Admiral Richard Byrd, explored the 
Arctic Ocean and visited the North Pole in 1926, and then in 1929 
explored the Antarctic Continent and flew over the South Pole. 

The fuelling of gasoline engines for the rapidly growing num- 
ber of automobiles, motor trucks, and airplanes gave a great 
Petro- ™P etus to the petroleum industry — to the produc- 

leum" tion of the crude oil and to its refining and distribution. 1 

Between 19x0 and 1933 the world output of petroleum 
increased over fourfold, from 325 million barrels to 1,370 million. 

1 On the beginning of the petroleum industry, see above, p. 300. 
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The industry was most highly developed in the United States, 
where the supply of the raw material was most plentiful and 
the demand for it greatest, but by 1933 it was quickening in 
other countries. In this year, while the United States furnished 
60 per cent of the world output, Russia furnished 11 per cent, 
Venezuela 9, Rumania and Persia 4 each, Mexico and the Dutch 
East Indies 3 each, and Colombia 2 per cent, the remaining 
4 per cent being produced by Peru, Argentina, India, Poland, 
Japan, and Egypt. 

Another industry, which had been comparatively an infant in 
1910 but which was brought to speedy maturity by the needs 
of the new motor transportation, was the rubber in- 
dustry. 1 This, like the petroleum industry, consumed 
multiplying quantities of raw material, rising from 75,000 tons 
in 1910 to 850,000 tons in 1933; and, like the petroleum industry, 
its manufacture (though not its supply of raw material) was 
largely concentrated in the United States. In 1933 the United 
States consumed about 65 per cent of the world’s production of 
crude rubber; Great Britain, 10 per cent; France and Germany, 
6 per cent each; Canada, 4; Japan, 3; and Russia and Italy, 
2 per cent each. The value of rubber goods manufactured in 
the United States was estimated at one and a quarter billion 
dollars. Almost all the crude rubber now came, not from “wild” 
trees, but from cultivated “plantations,” principally in the Dutch 
East Indies, the Malay peninsula, and Ceylon, and secondarily 
in India, Borneo, French Indo-China, Siam, and Africa. 

Elaboration of motor highways attended the development of 
motor transport, and was attended in turn by an ever greater 
and more widespread utilization of “concrete.” 2 Con- 
Crete roads soon parallelled railways or provided a ^-este” 
substitute for them, and, in addition, concrete (re- 
enforced by iron or steel) was increasingly employed for public 
buildings, industrial plants, garages and hangars, dwellings, side- 
walks, piers, harbor walls, bridges, telegraph poles, and even 
shipbuilding. 

Motion pictures were still another universal phenomenon of 
the post-war period. Though originally invented prior to 1910, 3 
they were perfected and popularized during the World War and 

1 On the beginning of the rubber industry, see above, p. 300. 

2 See above, pp. 300-301. 3 See above, p. 296. 
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more especially after 1920. In 1928 “sound” pictures (or “talk- 
ing movies”) were first made, and very soon after- 
Kctares wards they were being heard, as well as seen, all over 
the world. By 1930 there were 60,000 motion-picture 
theatres — 27,400 in Europe, 20,500 in the United States, 4,000 in 
Latin America, 4,000 in the Far East, 3,000 in the overseas British 
Dominions, 1,000 in Africa, and 100 in the Near East. In the 
United States alone the weekly attendance at the cinema aver- 
aged 130 million. In the production of motion pictures, the 
United States led, with 140 studios, two-thirds of which were 
located at Hollywood (near Los Angeles) ; and Germany, France, 
and Japan followed in this order. The large majority of films 
displayed in the British Dominions, Latin America, and most 
countries of Europe, were American-made, although most foreign 
governments were beginning to censor and limit American im- 
ports and to favor domestic production. 

Accompanying the rise of motion pictures and excelling them 
in revolutionary effect was the development of radio. Wireless 
telegraphy had been in some use since the opening of 
the twentieth century, 1 but it was not until 1920 that 
the first permanent radio broadcasting station was put into 
operation — by an American concern, the Westinghouse Com- 
pany — and private homes began to be equipped with radio- 
receiving sets. Thenceforth, however, progress in the production 
and use of radios was sensationally rapid. Within fifteen years 
every nation in the world had at least one broadcasting station: 
in Europe there were 375 stations, in North America 850, in 
South America 225, in Asia 135, in Oceania 100, and in Africa 25 ; 
China had 75 stations, Turkey 2, and Vatican City 1. As for 
radio-receiving sets, the United States led the world with 18 % mil- 
lion, followed by Great Britain with 6 million, Germany with 
5 }4 million, Japan with 2 million, and France with million. 
But everywhere there were enough to enable the vast majority 
of m anki nd, whether in town or country, to receive practically 
simultaneous news of what was happening in Rome or Man- 
chester, Berlin or Moscow, Tokio or Mexico City, Calcutta or 
Melbourne, Cape Town or Minneapolis, Jerusalem or Mecca. 
Everywhere, thanks to the radio, the opportunities and incentives 
for propaganda were well nigh perfect. 

1 See above, p. 292. # 
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From hearing at a great distance, it was only a step to seeing; 
and this step was initiated in the 1920’s by experiments with 
television carried on more or less independently by Te j evision 
several European and American physicists, notably 
Charles Jenkins (born 1867), a native of Ohio, and John Baird 
(born 1888), a native of Scotland. In 1925 these inventors ex- 
hibited apparatus capable of developing electrical currents from 
images and reconstructing luminous images from the currents. 
In 1928 Baird announced the successful transmission of images 
and scenes across the Atlantic and in color. 

Industrial advance of the post-war period was accompanied 
by an increase in the world output not only of manufactured 
goods and such raw materials as coal and iron, petroleum and 
rubber, but also of foodstuffs. For the industrializing and mecha- 
nizing of agriculture continued, 1 and produced an ever Agri cul- 
larger yield of meat and grain, vegetables and fruits, tural 
In respect of grain, for example, the wheat crop of the ^S 1 ® 88 
world steadily enlarged from 3,250 million bushels in 1920 (which 
was about what it had been in 19x0 and 1900) to 4,550 million 
bushels in 1930, at the very time when scarcely smaller gains 
were being made in the world-production of rye, barley, oats, 
com, and rice. Apparently the latest phase of the Industrial 
Revolution was providing humankind with an ampler supply of 
food and clothing as well as with more expeditious means of 
communication and a greater range of creature comforts. 

And yet . . . And yet . . . Dogging the heels of industrial 
progress was unprecedented poverty! In the midst of a boasted 
“economy of abundance,” when there was much more for every- 
body to eat and wear and enjoy than ever before in the world’s 
history, when industrialization was spreading and intensifying 
everywhere, raising productive capacity to new heights and 
promoting millionaires to the grade of billionaires, a most dis- 
illusioning economic depression set in. It was by no Gfave 
means the first depression in modern times, but it was Economic 
far more general, more severe, and more continuous ®®£ res ' 
than any previous one. Beginning in 1929, every 
country was affected in measure as it had been industrialized. 
Stocks and bonds depreciated in value. Factories and mills and 

1 On the Industrial Revolution in agriculture, see above, pp. 34-40, 301. 
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shops shut down. Industrial workers lost their jobs and their 
wages and had to be cared for by private charity or public doles. 

By 1932 the number of unemployed and destitute 
^loyment workers in western and central Europe, the United 
P States, and Japan (the most highly industrialized 

portions of the earth) was estimated at 30 million, including 
6 millio n in Germany, 3 million in Great Britain, million in 
Italy, 1 million in Czechoslovakia, x million in Japan, and over 
12 million in the United States. Here was mass unemployment, 
with mass poverty, of unexampled proportions. And with hosts 
of men (and their families) thus deprived of purchasing power, 
the demand for the products of machine industry, and hence for 
raw materials and foodstuffs, markedly declined, with further 
deleterious effects upon industry and commerce and likewise 
upon agriculture. To the millions of persons who had no income 
at all were added many more millions whose income was terribly 
reduced. The world was experiencing as much progress in 
poverty as in technology. 

Some responsibility for the depression resided no doubt in 
the extraordinary extension of credit during the World War and 
in the ensuing inflation and over-speculation of the post-war 
years, and there was a tendency in many quarters to regard it as 
an inevitable but transitory phase in the latest of those ‘ ‘ business 
cycles” which had periodically characterized modern industry. 
Crisis in A greater and more fundamental responsibility, how* 
Tech- eV er, would seem to lie in the fact that by 1929 both 
and Cap- industrial technology and industrial capitalism were 
italism entering a new arid very critical stage of development. 

The Industrial Revolution had originated, we may recall, 
through the application of private capital to the invention and 
exploitation of machines, and by essentially the same means it 
had been carried forward during a century and more down to 
the World War and the post-war years and been extended out- 
ward from one country to another, from one continent to another, 
throughout the world. Persons of wealth owned the machines 
and employed them for the amassing of more wealth. They 
speeded them up. They multiplied them. They improved and 
elaborated them. Early industrial machines were vastly more 
productive than previous hand-tools, and later machines were 
progressively more productive. Not only were they more and 
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more productive. They were rendered more and more automatic. 
They needed fewer and fewer human hands to operate them. 
Indeed, increase in technical efficiency of production was an im- 
portant and abiding feature of the whole process of modem 
industrialization. It was made possible by science and technology. 
It was patronized and promoted by the spirit of capitalistic 
profit-making. 

Increase in technical efficiency and hence in production could 
go on for some time to the growing advantage of capitalists and 
without serious disadvantage to most workingmen, because, as 
the methods of manufacture improved, the markets expanded 
rapidly enough to absorb the new goods. When some new in- 
vention made it possible for an employer to produce an equal 
or even a greater quantity of goods with only half the number 
of employes, the surplus of workers would be dismissed, but 
few of them would be likely to remain permanently unemployed. 
For sooner or later the fortunate capitalist would use his aug- 
mented profits to start a new enterprise in which more workers 
could find jobs, and consequently what is called technological 
unemployment could largely cure itself. 

Recently, however, and especially since the World War, the 
improvements in industrial (and agricultural) machinery have 
been extending all over the world and increasing more rapidly 
than the increase of new markets, with the result that vast 
quantities of goods have been produced which cannot be profit- 
ably disposed of. These goods, however much they may be 
desired, cannot be sold because the only persons who might 
buy them would be those employed in producing them. And as 
the proportion of workers grows less, the proportion of potential 
buyers grows less, for the workers are the buyers — and, without 
employment and the money it brings, they simply cannot buy 
the goods that are produced in such abundance. But this is 
not all. For when the masses, by reason of widespread unem- 
ployment, are unable to make purchases, the manufacturers are 
unable to make sales, so that not only the proletariat but the 
retailing and trading middle classes and finally capitalism itself 
are faced with the threat of ruin. 

In other words, the latest stage in the industrialization of 
the world under capitalistic auspices was demonstrating a most 
disconcerting fact, that as the production of goods grows more 
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efficient the distribution and consumption of goods grow less 
efficient. This is the basic explanation of the paradoxical con- 
Poverty in temporary spectacle of Poverty in the midst of 
Midstof Plenty. It is as absurd as it is tragic, and as difficult 
Plent y to overcome as it is widespread and deep-seated . 1 

Pract icall y, what was done in most industrial nations to cope 
with the new and critical situation was for government to inter- 
Govera- vene — to P rovl ^ e subsistence for the enlarging armies 

ment la- of the industrially unemployed either by giving them 

tervention ou tright doles or by paying them wages for public 
works, and to meet the resulting increased expense by imposing 
heavier taxes upon the wealthy minority or by borrowing huge 
sums of money from them. Such procedures could hardly be 
more than temporary or transitional makeshifts. For no in- 
telligent or conscientious person could look forward with any 
sa tisfa ction to an enduring situation in which a dwindling group 
of men would own all property and control all industrial and 
agricultural machinery and from their immense profits maintain 
the masses of mankind in a life of more or less chronic idleness, 
even if idleness were shorn of some of its worst features 
itations' by a most benevolent patronage of popular education 
and of organized sport and recreation. And there were 
more immediate difficulties. Industry, even the most technically 
perfected industry, might not stand the continuing strain of 
governmental taxes and borrowings sufficient to provide for 
crowds of industrially unemployed persons ever increasing in 
number and demanding an ever increasing share of goods. 
Wealthy persons would naturally grow more and more fearful 
and resentful of progressive governmental inroads and restrictions 
on their wealth; they would pay taxes and subscribe to public 
loans with more and more reluctance; and they would try to 
halt rather than to forward any far-reaching reform affecting 
the distribution of wealth. On the other hand, poor and idle 
persons would naturally become more discontented, more restless, 
and more responsive to demagogic agitation ; and with swelling 
numbers they might successfully back violent revolution in 
preference to orderly reform. 

1 This and the preceding two paragraphs are adapted from, a challenging paper 
by Professor W. P. Montague on “Democracy at the Cross Roads” which was 
read at the International Congress of Philosophy at Prague in 1934. 
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Government intervention was particularly conspicuous in 
countries subject to dictatorship, such as Russia, where the 
Communist regime attempted to abolish private cap- 
ital altogether, and Italy and Germany, where Fascist treaties 
dictatorships tried to regulate private enterprise and 
make it serve “national” ends. Undoubtedly the increasing 
vogue of dictatorial and bureaucratic government, especially 
after 1929, all over central as well as eastern Europe, and in 
many other parts of the world likewise, was greatly enhanced by 
the contemporary economic crisis and by popular disillusionment 
about the ability of democratic government to remedy it. But 
there can be some doubt about the ability of dictatorships to 
do away with the evils inherent in the latest stage of industrial 
capitalism without rendering the cure worse than the disease. 
For if self-interest and desire for private profit are to be given 
up as the prime incentives to economic activity, then force and 
a more or less militaristic compulsion must take their place. 
And if the rights and liberties of private property are to be 
abolished in favor of bureaucratic ownership or bureaucratic 
regulation by the state, then those other rights and liberties 
which constitute the essence of human personality, and without 
which the individual would be degraded to the status of a bee 
in a hive or a cog in a machine, must be abolished also. 

To date, Fascist dictatorships have accomplished much more 
in destroying personal freedom than in getting rid of poverty 
or lessening its causes. The Communist dictatorship, at an even 
greater cost of personal freedom, has succeeded in increasing 
industrial production and at the same time in raising the standard 
of living for the masses (while lowering that of the classes), 
but in Russia the level of general living is still pretty low, indus- 
trialization is still in its infancy, and probably, as the Revolution 
runs its course and the masses acquire a taste for greater com- 
forts, the Communist bureaucracy will be faced with much the 
same fundamental difficulty as that confronting any capitalistic 
group — how to retain its power and harmonize progress and 
poverty. 

No sure and practical solution of the basic problem of progress 
and poverty is now in sight. Yet everyone recognizes that 
some such solution must be found. It is a challenge to the 
present and succeeding generations. 
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3. MECHANICAL CERTAINTIES AND SCIENTIFIC DOUBT 

The latest age witnessed, as we have noted in the foregoing 
section, the world-wide triumph of machines of precision, speed, 
and ma ss production. It was the machine age par excellence. 
This was certain. There could be no doubt about it. 

Nor could there be any doubt that the progressive industrializ- 
ing and me chanizin g of the world was intimately associated with 
2^ the accumulating achievements of technology, of en- 

tance of gineering and applied science, and, fundamentally, of 
Science experimental science. Without intensive and manifold 
pursuit of the natural science which had developed during the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, the twentieth century could 
not have been the supreme machine age which it was. Just as 
the industrialization of the era from 1870 to 1910 was sur- 
passed by the industrialization of the period after 19x0, so the 
scientific experimentation and accomplishment of the former 
era 1 reached a climax in the latter period. It was the advance 
of science as well as of mechanical industry which rendered the 
World War of 1914-1918 different in kind from any earlier war 
and far more disturbing in degree; and the World War in turn 
served further to stimulate scientific research as well as indus- 
trial production. The post-war years were years of amazing 
discoveries and applications in the field of natural science. 

Science was now a universal cult. It had more high-priests 
and more acolytes, and a much larger mass-following, than 
ever before. It was fostered assiduously by almost every gov- 
ernment in the world, whether by the “bourgeois” 
lc?ence° f democracies of the West or by the “proletarian ” dic- 
tatorship of Russia, whether by the nationalist regimes 
of Germany and Italy or by those of Japan and Turkey. It was 
patronized by every big corporation, by every university and 
technical school, by almost every individual of wealth. Its 
temples were laboratories, and scientific laboratories multiplied 
and expanded as “research institutes” in connection with all 
manner of public and private enterprise. The cult was hand- 
somely supported by government funds and by endowments of 
semi-private “foundations.” No one begrudged financial out- 
lays for “science.” For everyone was now sufficiently “science- 

* See above, pp. 327-353. 
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conscious” to be respectful toward scientists and to marvel at 
their doings, and the cult of science was obviously a cult of 
“good works.” Men might be dubious about theories, but they 
had to accept facts. They might not grasp the full bearing of 
“pure” physics or chemistry or biology, any more than of pure 
theology, but they were quite devoted to the practical applica- 
tions of science which conferred upon them such certainties as 
motor transport, photography, and physical health and comfort. 

Physics and chemistry had been the twin sciences most es- 
teemed and forwarded throughout the whole Era of the Enlight- 
enment — from the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies, through the nineteenth, and up into the ^Science 
twentieth. And now their practical applications were 
particularly striking. It was applied physics which was providing 
man with constantly improving automobiles, airplanes, radios, 
electric power and lighting, and all sorts of machinery. It was 
applied chemistry which was furnishing him with p hysics 
growing knowledge of useful properties of natural and 
substances and enabling him to multiply the produc- ChemistI7 
tion of field and factory, to make synthetic goods and artificial 
ice, to preserve foodstuffs, to “take” pictures and produce 
motion pictures. There was, of course, no sharp cleavage be- 
tween physics and chemistry. A practical application of the 
one always involved some practical application of the other, 
and progress in the one was accompanied ever more clearly 
by progress in the other. The physicist and the chemist were 
now close allies of each other, and the two were joint directors 
and dispensers of the marvellous realities of contemporary 
technology. 

Biology had not had as long a vogue as physics or chemistry. 
It was, so to speak, an afterthought of the Era of the Enlighten- 
ment. But with its rapid rise and revolutionary prog- , 
rcss in the second half of the nineteenth century, 1 it 
had come to occupy a central position in scientific thought 
during the period from 1870 to 1910 — and afterwards also. As 
it continued to be studied and applied, it ceased to be a rival of 
physics and chemistry and became rather their ally and intimate 
associate. Indeed, the most marked feature of the twentieth- 
century science of biology was its utilization of the methods and 

1 On biological science during this period, see above, pp. 342-349. 
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findings of physical and chemical science; so much so that in 
the latest age biology could almost be said to have been resolved 
into biophysics and biochemistry. 

Biology, like physics and chemistry, proved increasingly use- 
ful. Especially in physiology, medicine, and surgery, its utility 
was as certain as it was sensational. Painstaking micro- 
Science scopic investigation of animal bodies disclosed elab- 
orate mechanisms, the existence of which had hardly 
been suspected previously, and led to experimental work on 
th^i ri of prime significance to the physical health of human 
beings. For example, novel study was made of the hitherto 
mysterious ductless glands, or secretory organs, in 
G^s° f animals and humans. In 1901 a Japanese biologist, 
Takamin e by name, isolated adrenalin in the supra- 
renal glan ds, deter min ed its chemical nature, and found it useful 
in reg ulatin g heart action. In 19x0 similar work was begun on 
the sexual glands, and shortly afterwards on the pituitary gland. 
The latter, it was discovered, influenced physical growth; if it 
was over-active, it would produce a giant, and if under-active, 
a dwarf — conditions which might be partially corrected by an 
artificial halting or speeding up of the pituitary gland. In 1919 
the active principle of the thyroid gland, needful for both bodily 
and mental development, was detected and named “thyroxin” 
by an American biochemist, Edward Calvin Kendall, at the 
Mayo laboratories in Minnesota, and its exact chemical con- 
stitution was determined in 1926 by a British biochemist, Charles 
Harington, at the University of London. In 1922 a young 
Canadian scientist and professor at the University of Toronto, 
Frederick Banting, obtained from the pancreatic gland of sheep 
an extract, called insulin, for the alleviation of human diabetes. 

likewise it was demonstrated, just before the World War, by 
a British biochemist at the University of Cambridge, Sir Frederick 
Hopkins, that physical health requires in the diet certain “acces- 
sory factors,” to which the name of vitamins was subsequently 
Vitamins S* ven " Thanks to continuing post-war researches of 
Hopkins, of several German biochemists, and perhaps 
chiefly of Henry Sherman, a professor at Columbia University 
in New York, several different kinds of vitamins were discovered 
and their respective functions described. Vitamins A and D, 
for example, were found mainly in animal fats, such as butter 
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and cod-liver oil, and in green plants: A would protect the 
animal generally from infection and specifically from a type of 
eye disease; D would ensure the proper calcification of bones in 
the growing animal. Vitamin B, found in the outer layer of 
various grains and in yeast, would be a safeguard against the 
disease of beri-beri. Vitamin C, present in fresh green plant 
tissues and in certain fruits, especially the lemon, would prevent 
scurvy. And there were other vitamins whose character and use 
were discovered. 

On the Darwinian theory of evolution, which had made such a 
stir in the second half of the nineteenth century, 1 twentieth- 
century biologists, botanists, and zoologists amassed Darwin _ 
much factual data of considerable importance. The ian 
more evidence they accumulated, the more it confirmed Evohltion 
the basic assumption of Darwin, that the process of life on the 
earth had been evolutionary. At the same time, however, it 
made clear that the process was not as simple as Darwin had 
surmised and certainly not as simple as Huxley or Haeckel had 
maintained. As the distinguished biologist William Bateson 2 
said in 1922, summarizing contemporary scientific evidence for 
evolution: “In dim outline evolution is evident enough. From 
the facts it is a conclusion which inevitably follows. But that 
particular and essential bit of the theory of evolution which is 
concerned with the origin and nature of species remains utterly 
mysterious.” In other words, the particular explanations which 
Darwin offered of the origin of species — natural selection, sexual 
selection, and inheritance of acquired characteristics — did not 
really explain. The inheritance of acquired characteristics, 
though still debatable, was extremely doubtful, and a new diffi- 
culty had recently arisen from the seeming dependence of varia- 
tion on elements being lost and not gained. 

Mendel’s basic principles of heredity 8 were confirmed and 
their application extended. Many deficiencies and abnormalities, 
such as color-blindness and eye cataract, were shown Mende _ 
to follow Mendelian rules in their descent. One of the lian 
most brilliant contributors to exact knowledge of Heredity 
heredity was an American, Thomas Morgan (bom 1866), for 
many years professor at Columbia University and latterly direc- 

1 See above, pp. 343-348, 363-365. 3 See above, pp. 348-349. 

1 See above, p. 349- 
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tor of the biological laboratory at the California Institute of 
Technology. Morgan’s painstaking investigation of 
the cell structure of the fruit-fly revealed that within 
each cell nucleus is a number of thread-like bodies 
which have been called “chromosomes,” and that there is an 
actual numerical correspondence between the number of groups 
of hereditary qualities and the number of pairs of chromosomes. 
Additional study by Morgan and by others disclosed that there 
were different numbers of paired chromosomes (or “genes”) in 
different plants and animals: four in the fruit-fly, seven in the 
garden pea, eight in wheat, probably twenty-four in man. It 
was further demonstrated that with twenty “genes” there would 
be, by permutations and combinations, over a million possible 
kinds of germ cells, and that with the juncture of two such sets 
(mal e and female) there would be a prodigiously greater number 
of possible combinations. Biology thus offered a scientific ex- 
planation as to why no two individuals in a mixed race are 
identical. Biology of race was becoming biology of the individual. 

Not only did biology become increasingly practical in combina- 
tion with chemistry and physics, but earnest efforts were made to 
Psychol- render psychology similarly practical by treating it 
ogy as as an exact physical and chemical science. Following 
Science ^ f 00 t S f- e p S 0 f Wundt, the “father of physiological 
psychology,” 1 a Russian scientist and physician, Ivan Pavlov 
(bom 1849), had begun in the 1890’s to make detailed psycho- 
logical observations of animals and humans, not in 
terms of supposed internal consciousness, but in those 
of external physical stimuli and reactions. The outcome was a 
physiological psychology of “conditioned reflexes,” which, as 
subsequently developed by an American professor at Johns 
Hopkins University, John Watson (born 1878), became widely 
known after the World War as “behaviorism.” According to the 
Behavior kehaviorist, no one from outside can detect a being’s 
ism™ 1 " consciousness, sensation, perception, or will, and con- 
sequently these concepts must be regarded by the 
scientific psychologist as unreal and non-existent. It suffices 
for him to suppose that “we talk and then we think- -if indeed 
we think at all,” and to concentrate on the study of stimulus 
and response. For as man is a machine by the definitions of 

1 See above, p. 352. 
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mechanics, so psychology, by behaviorist definitions and axioms, 
must be the physical response of the animal-machine to physical 
stimulus. 

Whatever may be the doubts about the “whole truth” of 
behaviorism, there can be no doubt that it was of practical 
value, especially in the observational and experimental study of 
child psychology. It also contributed, along with other types of 
psychological research, to the contemporary vogue of “intelli- 
gence tests” and “aptitude tests.” 1 Such tests were i n telll- 
numerously devised and extensively applied, and al- gence 
though there was a tendency to claim too much for Tests 
them, some of them were doubtless useful in indicating, at least 
roughly, what a child was mentally equipped to undertake. 

Another novel and practical interpretation of psychology was 
made by Sigmund Freud (born 1856), an Austrian Jew, who, after 
studying medicine at Vienna and Paris, became a Freud 
clinical neurologist and the foremost practitioner of and 
“psycho-analysis.” Freud invested psychology with a 
strict determinism, explaining everything, from our 
most trivial mistakes to our most cherished beliefs, as due to 
the operation of powerful instinctive forces, which mature with 
the body and which, if checked or distorted, may be the cause of 
mental ill-health. He particularly stressed (1) the existence of 
the “unconscious” and its dynamic influence on consciousness, 
(2) the existence of intrapsychical conflicts between various 
sets of forces, the chief of which is “repression,” (3) the existence 
and paramount importance of infantile sexuality, and (4) the 
use of psycho-analysis, that is, of resuscitating buried memories 
through a process of “free association,” as the remedy for mental 
disorder and perversion. 

Freudian psychology had an immense vogue in the twentieth 
century. In 1908 the first international congress of psycho- 
analysts was held, and in 1910 a permanent international associa- 
tion was formed. Before long, Freudian principles and Freudian 
methods were being applied not only to living individuals but to 
historic personages and also to nations and to society 
at large. Many differences of emphasis arose among 
the disciples of Freud, and in the post-war years there 
was a marked reaction against his excessive dogmatism and in 

1 On the beginnings of psychological '‘testing,” see above, p. 353. 
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favor of a considerably modified “psychiatry.” Yet the latest and 
great vogue of psychiatry, and also of social and educational psy- 
chology, owed much, both in point of view and in method, to 
the pioneer work of Sigmund Freud. 

Just as, in the first quarter of the twentieth century, leading 
psychologists insisted that they were natural and experimental 
“scientists,” so an increasing number of students of history, 
anthropology, economics, politics, and sociology made similar 
claims. These contended, more strenuously than ever before, 
tha t their several subjects were “social sciences,” sus- 
Icieaces ceptible of the same objective treatment and mechan- 
ical interpretation as physics or chemistry or biology — 
involving the same minute observation of phenomena, the same 
marshalling of facts, the same eventual deduction of “laws.” 
It seemed as if the Positivist ideal of Auguste Comte 1 was about 
to be realized. As the natural scientists collaborated in a multi- 
tude of laboratories and research institutes, the social scientists 
took to cooperating in libraries, research councils, and field work. 
Vast masses of factual data were collected and published about 
man’s present and past occupations and activities, about his 
social life, about his economic life, about his political life, about 
his cultural life. Never before had there been such an outpouring 
of doctoral dissertations, such a profusion of “scientific” mono- 
graphs, such an elaboration of cooperative research and publica- 
tion. Never before had governments and private corporations 
availed themselves so much or so consistently of the findings 
and advice of social scientists. There appeared to be a positive 
and certain utility in social science, and at any rate, thanks to 
multiplying research, there was available to the world a vast 
quantity of social information. 

So much for the certainties of scientific and mechanical achieve- 
ment in the twentieth century. But alongside the certainties, 
which represented a culmination of the scientific progress of the 
whole Era of the Enlightenment, - emerged now some strange 
Revolu- and troublesome doubts about scientific beliefs closely 
Derctop- associated with the progress of that Era. These 
meats in doubts portended the coming, in the domain of natural 
Science . science, of a new era— the Era of Disillusionment. 
They did for long-flourishing scientific ideas what the World 

1 On Comte and Positivism, see above, pp. 368-374. 
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War did for pacifism, and the rise of dictatorship for democracy. 
Applied science might go on from its latest triumphs to still 
greater triumphs, but the philosophy and metaphysics of science 
could not confidently continue along the simply material and 
mechanical lines which it had been following since the seventeenth 
century. 1 For now there were doubts — very serious doubts — 
about Newtonian physics itself, 2 about the very nature of matter 
and motion, about “natural laws,” even about the 
conception of “cause and effect.” Physicists under- 
went a veritable revolution in thought, and the rev- 
olution in physics was bound to affect chemists and biologists, 
and in time psychologists and social scientists. It was quite 
upsetting and disillusioning. 

Three developments in twentieth-century physics inaugurated 
the revolution: the propounding of the quantum theory; the 
demonstration of the principle of relativity; and the study of 
atomic structure and activity. The quantum theory was ad- 
vanced by a German physicist, Max Planck, in 1901 pianck 
to account for a curious phenomenon in “black-body” and the 
radiation which could not be accounted for by gen- Q^ antum 
erally accepted “laws” of physics. According to cur- 
rent physical theory, radiation from a “black body” (that is, a 
body which absorbs most of the radiant energy that it receives) 
should be concentrated at the violet end of the spectrum; instead, 
it was found on actual experimentation to be piled up at the 
opposite, or red, end of the spectrum. Whereupon Planck sug- 
gested a new theory that would square with the experimental 
results. He supposed that all radiation comes from a vibrating 
body, much as sound comes from a violin string when plucked. 
The old “laws” of physics had assumed that each vibration 
would gradually cease and the vibrator gradually return to a 
state of rest until it was set in motion again. Planck’s new idea 
was that the vibrator, instead of steadily and gradually emitting 
energy as it slowed down, gave out energy by jerks and in little 
units (or “quanta”); it could put out one unit, or several, but 
not a fraction of a unit. In 19x2 Planck extended his quantum 
theory to all kinds of energy and added the assumption that only 

1 On the materialistic and mechanistic metaphysics of modem times, see Vol. I, 
pp. 506-512, and the present volume, above, pp. 355-358. 

8 On Newton, see Vol. I, pp. 499-502. 
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emission proceeds discontinuously, by jumps and in quanta, 
while absorption is continuous. Using this revolutionary hy- 
pothesis, he was able to present a detailed explanation of the 
actual distribution of “black-body” radiation among the different 
colors of the spectrum. In 1918 Planck was awarded the Nobel 
prize for physics. 

• What was thus begun by Max Planck was carried farther by 
an even more famous physicist, Albert Einstein (born 1879), a 
German of Jewish family, who had been educated at the Swiss 
University of Zurich, and after teaching there and at Prague for 
some tim e had become director of the physics institute at Berlin. 1 
Einstein refined the quantum theory and applied it with eminent 
success to the phenomena of the liberation of electrons from 
metals under the influence of light. And since then the theory has 
been further applied to a wide variety of problems connected 
with the structure of atoms and the behavior of their electrons. 

Simultaneously with the development and application of the 
quantum theory, the principle of “relativity” was adopted and 
Tr.ir»gtAir» worked out mathematically by Albert Einstein. It 
and Rela- was intended to supply certain recognized deficiencies 
twity j n tk e physics of Sir Isaac Newton, but its eventual 
effect was less to supplement than to revolutionize Newtonian 
assumptions. 

Physicists had long been aware of a basic difficulty about 
the Newtonian conception of motion as something absolute: 
always and everywhere the same. They knew that it could not 
be the same unless it were related to the same thing. This diffi- 
culty Newton had met partly by ignoring it and partly by as- 
suming vaguely that something in outer space might be entirely 
at rest. Nineteenth-century physicists had attempted to sur- 
mount the difficulty by supposing that there is an intangible 
something filling' all space, a something which they called “ether.” 
The ether hypothesis was convenient; it not only provided for a 
medium through which light-waves could undulate, analogous 

1 At Berlin, Einstein remained until 1931, when the anti-Semitic campaign of 
the Nazis made him glad to accept a preferred asylum at Oxford University. In 
1933 he settled in the United States at Princeton. He was awarded the Nobel prize 
for physics in 1921. 


Note. The picture opposite, an example of “abstract” “modernist” sculpture, is 
by Amadeo Modigliani (1884-1920), concerning whom see below, p. 1150. 
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to the water through which sea-waves undulated, but it also 
offered an explanation of absolute motion and thus supported the 
Newtonian assumptions. If there was an all-pervading ether, the 
sun and planets and stars were all moving in it, and so their 
motion could be considered as absolute by reference to it, just 
as a bird’s motion can be referred to the air through which it 
wings its way. 

Unfortunately for the peace of mind of physicists, the ether 
hypothesis was exploded by a delicate practical experiment which 
two American scientists performed in 1887 and which was 
repeated many times afterwards — always with the same discon- 
certing results. 1 No effect of “ether” upon motion was dis- 
coverable, and hence the predicating of absolute motion on the 
existence of “ether” was no longer tenable. Motion, after all, 
must be relative and not absolute. 

But this conclusion about the relative character of motion 
carried with it other and equally disturbing conclusions. Length 
could not be absolute; it must vary with differing points of 
observation and velocities of motion. Moreover, there could be 
no absolute time, for time is relative to motion; persons and 
instruments alike will figure time differently if they are moving 
with different velocities. Nor could there be absolutely simul- 
taneous occurrences, for occurrences are relative to time, and 
time is relative to motion. In fine, no physical measurement in 
the ordinary and traditional way could be made by anyone, 
which would not be different to an observer not sharing his 
motion. If referred merely to the motion of the earth, physical 
measurements might still have, of course, an immediate workaday 
utility in a geocentric way (like astronomy before the time of 
Copernicus), but they would be of no value in understanding the 
universe objectively and scientifically. It was obviously im- 
portant to find a way of re-formulating Newtonian physics in 
relative terms. 

To this task, Einstein applied his extraordinary mathematical 

1 The so-called Michelson-Morley experiment. Albert Michelson, bom in Ger- 
many and educated at the United States Naval Academy, was professor of physics 
at the Case School in Cleveland in the 1880’s and at the University of Chicago 
from 1892 to his death in 1931. He was awarded the Nobel prize for physics in 1907. 

Note.. The portrait of Albert Einstein, opposite, is from an etching by a German 
artist, Emil Orlik (1870-1932). 
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genius. In 1905 he showed by his Special Theory of Relativity how 
statements of physical facts could be made that were identical 
for all observers moving with any velocity relative to one another, 
provided only that their motions were uniform. Then in 1915 he 
achieved his General Theory of Relativity by which he could state 
physical facts so that they would be the same for all observers, 
regardless of how they were moving. Just how Einstein con- 
structed and formulated his special and general theories can be 
grasped only by a highly skilled mathematician. It is possible, 
nevertheless, to convey to others some inkling of both the prin- 
ciple and the significance of Einsteinian relativity. 

Einstein starts with the demonstrable fact that the speed of 
light is constant; that no matter how an observer is moving, 
light seems to come to him and to go from him at the rate of 
186,000 miles a second. Then Einstein proceeds to add to the 
traditional three dimensions of space — length, breadth, and thick- 
ness — a fourth dimension of time and to fuse them in a new con- 
cept which he describes as “space-time.” Then, to express the 
separation of events, he utilizes in space-time a quantity called 
“interval,” which can be established geometrically for any par- 
ticular observer and which will be exactly the same for all ob- 
servers however they may be moving. This “interval” is thus an 
absolute quantity and the basis of Einstein’s mathematical com- 
putation and formulation of relativity. The new formulation, for 
most practical purposes, gives results almost identical with the old 
one of Newton’s, but in some respects there are important differ- 
ences. According to the new conception, gravitation is not a force 
propagated mysteriously through space, but rather a distortion of 
space-time resulting from the presence of bodies with large masses. 

Latterly Einstein has been laboring to bring the phenomena 
of light and of electromagnetism into the calculations of rela- 
tivity. Partial success he has already obtained — sufficient, at 
any rate, to make it highly probable that light and electro- 
magnetism are distortions, or “wrinkles,” of space-time in much 
the same way that gravitation is. And, interestingly enough, the 
most recent study of atomic structure and activity points to a 
similar conclusion: that the atom is merely the universe in 
miniature, merely a minute set of wave disturbances. If it is 
so, then the ultimate constituents of all matter and all energy 
are but crinkly distortions of Einstein’s space-time. 
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Which brings us to the third of the revolutionary developments 
in twentieth-century physics — the new atomic conceptions. Else- 
where we have sketched the evolution of atomic the- „ 

jNTbw 

ories during the nineteenth century, from Dalton’s Atomic 
chemical theory at the beginning of the century to ^oncep- 
the “electron ” theory of Lorentz and Joseph Thomson 
at the end of the century 1 and have remarked the close relation- 
ship of the latter to simultaneous advance of knowledge con- 
cerning electricity. During the first decade of the twentieth 
century, intensive study of radio-activity and of the spectra of 
light and of X-rays 2 yielded a mass of additional data, but this 
was not coordinated with the electron theory until 1911, when 
Sir Ernest Rutherford (born 1871), a native of New Zealand 
and a professor in the University of Manchester 
(England), proposed a new theory about atoms. He ^^ er ' 
suggested that each atom be considered as a nucleus 
(or proton) charged with positive electricity, around which re- 
volve in space negatively charged particles (or electrons). Ruth- 
erford’s atom thus resembled a tiny solar system, with the 
nucleus for the sun and the electrons for the revolving planets; 
and it was highly successful in explaining many hitherto per- 
plexing phenomena. Only two years later, however, the theory 
was amended in important respects by Niels Bohr (bom 1885), 
a Dane who had worked at Manchester with Ruther- Bohr 
ford. Bohr was one of those who perceived the advan- 
tage of combining the quantum theory with Rutherford’s atomic 
theory. He assumed that in an atom in its normal state the 
electron revolves around the nucleus without radiating any 
energy. This was a departure from the “law” of physics which 
held that there should be a gradual and steady radiation of 
energy, but it did agree with the quantum theory according 
to which energy could be given off only in little “lumps,” or 
quanta. Bohr likewise assumed, contrary to previous teaching, 
that, while an electron could revolve only in certain orbits, it 
could “jump” from one of these to another. The Bohr picture 
of the atom was a great success, for it included the accepted 
facts of the quantum theory, and with its model of an atom in 
which electrons “jumped” it gave a reason why energy should 
appear only in discrete portions. 

1 See above, pp. 335“33<5- 


» See above, p. 334 . 
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As study of the atom was carried farther by Bohr, Rutherford, 
and other physicists, it became increasingly clear that matter 
and radiation are not so distinct as was once thought. In the 
opinion of a famous German physicist, Schrodinger, radiation 
consists of waves travelling with the speed of light, the waves 
being variously designated, according to their several lengths, 
“Waves as X-rays, light-waves, radio-waves, etc. ; while matter 
of consists of waves travelling with a speed less than 

Energy” K g h t an( j g 0 i ng r0 und and round in orbits rather than 
forward in straight lines. In other words, the whole universe 
is nothing but waves of energy, some of which are free and some 
of which are bottled up in structures that we call atoms. 

An espe ciall y interesting application of the new atomic con- 
ceptions was to “cosmic rays.” Early in the twentieth century 
a new type of radiation was discovered and described 
3^®“° by an Austrian physicist, V. F. Hess, and by other 
scientists. It possessed an extraordinarily short wave- 
length, enabling it to penetrate several yards of lead (whereas 
a quarter of an inch of lead would stop X-rays completely). 
By observation from balloons, it was proved to come from 
outer space, and its presence at night indicated that it did not 
come from the sun; and so it was termed “cosmic radiation.” 
Through subsequent research, particularly of an American physi- 
cist, Robert Millikan (born 1868), cosmic rays have been found 
to be very plentiful and very powerful, and their wave-lengths 
have been determined with considerable accuracy. It has been 
shown, moreover, that one of the commonest wave-lengths of the 
cosmic ray is just such as would be produced if a single electron 
and a single proton rushed together and annihilated each other 
in a single flash of radiation. On the basis of this curious coinci- 
dence of the new atomic theory with the new knowledge of 
cosmic rays, it has recently been contended that somewhere on 
the outer fringes of the universe the coalescence of electrons and 
protons is producing radiation by destroying “matter.” 

But perhaps the most amazing deduction from recent study of 
Not _ the atom is the “principle of indeterminacy,” as enun- 
Cwtoiniy, dated by a distinguished German physicist, Heisen- 
Prob- berg, in 1927. Observing that the behavior of single 
ability electrons in an atom follows no set pattern or “law” 
and is therefore not predictable, Heisenberg aflirms that at least 
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in the realm of the ultra-microscopic, the long-posited axiom 
of causality must be rejected. Such phenomena as electrons can- 
not be dealt with individually on the principle of causality or 
determinism, but only en masse by the principle of probability, 
just as an insurance company deals with human beings. 

The new discoveries about atomic structure, about relativity, 
and about quanta, have already begun to have revolutionary 
effects upon scientific and philosophic thought. The mechanical 
and material interpretation of the universe (and of everything 
in it) as built up during the Era of the Enlightenment has be- 
come old-fashioned in the present age. There are processes in 
nature which do not seem to operate mechanically or according 
to mechanical laws. In radio-activity the break-down of the 
radium atoms follows the principle of probability rather than 
any “law” of scientific or causal certainty. In the same way the 
discovery that if one knows where an electron is in its orbit around 
a proton, one cannot tell how fast it is going, or that if one knows 
how fast it is going one cannot tell where it is, tends further to 
weaken mechanistic doctrines. Besides, matter itself is now 
indistinguishable from energy, and substance from -whatfe 
behavior. Indeed, the classical conception of “sub- “Mat- 
stance,” as something extended in space and per- ter * ? 
sistent in time, has been rendered quite meaningless, since neither 
space nor time is either absolute or real. A “substance” has 
become a mere series of events, connected in some unknown and 
perhaps unknowable way, and occurring in space-time. 

And just as the new atomic and quantum theories have forced 
a radical revolution of ideas about the ultimate character of 
“matter,” so the theory of relativity has led to strange new 
hypotheses as to the ultimate nature of the universe. According 
to Einstein’s physics, space is curved, and the farther one moves 
out in it, the nearer one approaches the place where one started! 
The universe is not infinite, but finite! 

We are too near to the contemporary revolution in physical 
science to hazard even a guess as to just what effects it will 
eventually have. We are too much disconcerted by contem- 
the overturn of seemingly well-established laws and P° e r ^7_ 
principles, too much taken aback by the destructive tion in 
blows which physicists of our own day have been pb y sics 
delivering against that mechanistic and deterministic world which 
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the scientific labors of three centuries had been building. “A 
few years ago,” writes a famous scientist , 1 “the exact accuracy 
of Newton’s law of gravitation and the permanence of the 
chemical elements were thought to be quite certain; and in fact, 
the probability in favor of those principles was so great that we 
all should have been willing to bet our last shillings at long odds 
on their truth. Yet Einstein and Rutherford have proved that 
we were wrong, and our money would have gone to that rash 
gambler who had the apparent (nay real) folly to take our bets.” 

We should bear in mind that ever since the time of Galileo 
and Newton the science of physics has provided the basic models 
Relation- and the most persistent thought-patterns for all other 
sciences and would-be sciences: not only the “natural 
Sciences sciences” of chemistry and biology, but the social 
to Physics sciences and psychology and philosophy. As one after 
another of these subjects became “scientific,” it tended more and 
more to accept the assumptions and to reenforce the teachings 
of physics; and chief among such assumptions had been the 
material and mechanistic nature of the universe. Now, however, 
quite a different lesson is derivable from physics; and in view of 
the long and solidly established premiership of physical science, 
it would be strange indeed if its new assumptions should not have 
in the future far-reaching influence upon all kinds of scientific 
thought and research. Just as physical “laws” had produced an 
intellectual revolution in the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies , 2 so physical “indeterminacy” might bring about another 
in the twentieth century. 

Already there were omens of such a revolution, not only in 
physics but in other intellectual disciplines. There were omens, 
_ , for example, in philosophy. At the close of the 

ments m nineteenth century the dominant philosophy was ma- 
Phiioso- terialistic, based on Newtonian physics and fortified 
by “Darwinism”: its extreme expressions were those 
of Herbert Spencer and Ernst Haeckel . 3 But from the beginning 
of the twentieth century dissident types of philosophy were 
growing in favor. One was “neo-scholasticism,” representing a 
serious effort to reconcile modern science with traditional Chris- 

1 Sir William Cedi Dampier, of Trinity College, Cambridge University, in his 
History of Science (1931), p. 460. 

2 See Vol. I, pp. 496-576. 8 See above, pp. 346-347, 363-365. 
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tian ideas, and ably championed by Cardinal Merder of Belgium 
and by other distinguished scholars, espedally at the University 
of Louvain and the Catholic Institute of Paris. Another, of 
very different complexion, represented an attempt to use biology 
as a road of escape from the mechanical view of things which 
physics apparently imposed. It had been foreshadowed, in a 
pessimistic way, by Nietzsche, 1 but it was developed, and given 
an optimistic slant, by a French Jewish philosopher, Henri 
Bergson (born 1859). bis Creative Evolution, pub- Bergson 
lished in 1907, Bergson tried to sweep away both 
physics and logic. To him, the “elan vital” — or “vital urge” — 
was all important, and instinct and intuition were far more 
significant than reason; there might be final causes, but they 
did not matter, for immediate causes were moulded anew as 
creative evolution proceeded. Bergsonian philosophy, we may 
note, was not without influence on the contemporary Syndicalism 
of Sorel 2 and on the ensuing Fascism of Mussolini. 

A third philosophic tendency of the new age was a marked 
revival of the “idealism” which stemmed from Kant and Hegel. 3 
During the nineteenth century, this alternative to “materialism,” 
though espoused by a succession of academic philosophers, had 
been repellent to almost all men of scientific and “practical” 
bent. Then, early in the twentieth century, it attracted anew 
an impressive group of apostles throughout Europe, particularly 
the Italian Benedetto Croce (born 1866). Croce began Croce 
in 1902 the systematic exposition of his “philosophy of 
the spirit,” divided into aesthetic, logic, ethic, and history; and 
by the 1920’s he was exercising an increasingly profound influence 
on thought. To him, “spirit” is manifest in the whole content 
of actual human experience, that is, in history; and the business 
of history is not merely to amass factual data but to give it 
meaning and significance in terms of purpose and “spirit.” 

Simultaneously, a novel psychology was emerging and winning 
converts. It arose in Germany and was developed, under the 
name of Gestalt (meaning “shape” or “form”), es- Gestalt 
pecially by Max Wertheimer from 1912 onwards. It Psy- 
combated purely physiological psychology and particu- chology 
larly its tendency to reduce individual behavior to a sequence 

1 See above, pp. 366-368. ! See Vol. I, pp. 510, 739-740. 

4 See above, p. 382. 
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of conditioned reflexes and thereby to deprive it of any meaning 
or significance. According to the Gestalt concept, meaningful 
behavior remains meaningful in theory, and hence psychology, 
instead of ignoring everything except physical reactions to physi- 
cal stimuli, must take into account the entire nature (or “ shape ”) 
of a perception. Thus, the seeing of a square does not consist 
in seeing four equal straight lines enclosing four right angles, 
but is the perception of the square as a whole. In the same way 
a melody is the totality of a series of tones and not just a suc- 
cession of separate tones. The whole should be regarded as 
greater than the sum of its parts. 

For the “social sciences” of economics, politics, sociology, 
and history, the implications of the “new physics ” are staggering. 
Doubts F° r two centuries scholars in these fields have con- 

about sciously essayed methods and goals similar to physi- 

Science” c i sts ’> an d have usually made similar assumptions 

' concerning a mechanical, material universe operated 

by discoverable “natural laws.” In all probability, most of 
such scholars will be carried along for a time by the momentum 
of their past traditions, for the “lag” between the social and 
the natural sciences has always been considerable. It took time 
for economists, sociologists, and historians to become “scientific,” 
and it may take time for them to reorient themselves to radically 
changed views of “science.” 

Social scientists have certainly accumulated and digested a 
vast deal of information during the last century. Yet today there 
are doubts— multiplying doubts — about the ability of social 
scientists to achieve any such scientific objectivity as they have 
sought or to substantiate from the greatest possible mass of 
data any such ultimate “laws” as they have posited. In 1916 
Croce pointed out, in dramatic fashion, that “scientific history” 
was nearing its end; that its devotees, who imagined themselves 
to be concerned only with objective “facts,” were constantly 
revealing their own subjectivity by their selection and organiza- 
tion of facts; and that, in any event, historical “truth” was not 
absolute but only relative. 

Of sociology, similar disillusioning criticism was voiced. It was 
shown how one sociological “system” after another had been 
put forth as “scientific” — Comte’s 1 and Herbert Spencer’s and 

1 See above, pp. 368-370. 
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latterly Pareto’s 1 — only to be regarded by succeeding genera- 
tions as a “dated” commentary on the thought of a particular 
person or group at a particular time. In the case of politics and 
of economics, actual occurrences of the post-war era have been 
even more disheartening than academic discussion has been 
destructive. Just as “political science” could not predict, but 
only describe, the rise of dictatorships, so “scientific economics” 
could neither prevent nor cure the depression which overspread 
the world in 1930. 

When social scientists undertook the publication of a monu- 
mental encyclopedia in 1930, they abandoned as hopeless any 
systematic treatment of the “science” of economics. The editors 
contented themselves with a general description of the inner 
turmoil of the “science” and with ten special articles on as 
many different schools and methods. In a prefatory article, the 
editor-in-chief, long an exponent of the scientific character of 
economics, confessed frankly that the whole subject had always 
been a “battle-ground for rationalizations of group and class 
interests” and that no end of the conflict was in sight. 

The newer scientific doubt, especially as it affects the social 
sciences, has recently been epitomized by a thoughtful American 
scholar, Dr. Charles Austin Beard. “Deprived of the certainty 
which it was once believed science would ultimately deliver, and 
of the very hope that it can in the nature of things disclose cer- 
tainty, human beings must now concede their own fallibility and 
accept the world as a place of trial and error, where only those 
who dare to assume ethical and aesthetic responsibility, and to 
exercise intuitive judgment, while seeking the widest possible 
command of realistic knowledge, can hope to divine the future 
and mould in some measure the shape of things to come.” 2 

4. RELIGION IN THE CONTEMPORARY WORLD 

Religious currents continued to flow during the quarter- 
century from 1910 to 1935 in much the same channels as they 
had been following during the previous forty years from 1870 
to 1910. Wherefore, what we have said in some detail elsewhere 
concerning religion in the “age of realism” 3 is generally ap- 

1 Vilfredo Pareto (1848-1923) published his General Sociology in 19x6. It was 
an imposing pile of fact and conjecture, partially “positivist” and partially critical 

8 C. A. Beard, The Open Door (1934), p. 20. 

* See above, pp. 4x3-420. 
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plicable to the present “age of disillusionment” and need not 
be rehearsed here. Basic questionings of supernatural religion 
have continued. So has the activity of the Christian churches— 
Catholic, Protestant, and Orthodox— and also of Judaism, Islam, 
and other “world-religions.” So, too, has missionary enterprise. 

There has been a notable lessening of conflict, at least in its 
crude forms, between “science” and “theology.” It has become 
«Sci- incr easingl y clear to thoughtful persons that religion is 
ence” no t necessarily inimical to experimental or applied sci- 
^The- ence, that first-rate scientists can be sincerely religious, 
ology” an( j that whatever conflict there was in the previous age 
arose not from pure research but from philosophizing about re- 
search. In other words, it was a particular philosophy or meta- 
physics of science which made the trouble — the philosophy of 
materialistic and mechanistic determinism. Such a philosophy had 
undoubtedly been gaining ground in the nineteenth century, and, 
as we have already explained , 1 it was diametrically at variance 
with vitalistic spiritual assumptions fundamental to every super- 
natural religion and theology. In the latest age, however, most 
physicists and many other scientists have come themselves to 
doubt the validity of that philosophy. For, as we have indicated 
in the preceding section of the present chapter, the new wave- 
mechanics seem to suggest that there is a principle of indeter- 
minacy at the base of the ultimate units or electrons, which makes 
an exact measurement of both position and velocity forever impos- 
sible; and if this surprising development be confirmed, the strong- 
est scientific argument for philosophic determinism will break 
down. In measure as it breaks down, a natural reaction sets in to- 
ward vitalism— toward the idea that a spirit or soul, temporarily 
or permanently connected with the body, controls or even suspends 
physical laws to some appointed end. Such an idea would be as 
favorable to supernatural religion as mechanism was unfavorable. 

Yet all this is still problematical. If the general scientific 
atmosphere of the present age is not so definitely hostile to the 
claims of religion as that of the previous age, it is scarcely more 
directly confirmatory. The new discoveries do no more than to 
introduce an element of indeterminacy into physical theories 
and to emphasize the principle of “probability.” To be sure, 
some distinguished contemporary physicists have concluded that 

1 See above, pp. 416-418. 
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the new discoveries involve a mystical, spiritual conception of 
the universe, and their conclusions have been seized upon by 
some religious teachers as proof of the “scientific rediscovery of 
God.” Nevertheless, such conclusions in favor of supernatural 
religion, just like earlier ones against it, are philosophic rather 
than scientific in the strict sense. Divine factors have not yet 
been investigated, much less proved to exist, by laboratory re- 
search, and it is possible that results of further research may 
serve eventually to weaken the present theory of indeterminacy 
and to support a new one of determinism. It should be borne 
in mind that, whatever spiritual interpretation an individual 
scientist (or anyone else) may be disposed to put upon physical 
phenomena, the scientist as scientist is not concerned with 
spiritual interpretations but only with observable phenomena of 
“matter,” whatever “matter” may be. It should equally be 
borne in mind that science, from its very definition, looks at 
reality from one and only one point of view, and that so long 
as men regard reality from other points of view, men will be 
religious. 

Furthermore, while new theories about “matter” and physical 
science have recently tended, at least in thoughtful minds, to 
assuage and obscure an important earlier source of acute conflict 
between “science” and “theology,” there are other tendencies 
in the present age which represent a steady development and 
spread of previous critical attitudes toward particular super- 
natural religions. The “higher criticism” of Bible and church 
history has gone on, and, reenforced by continuing « Higher 
research in the fields of anthropology and comparative 
religion, has crystallized and disseminated the notion cism 
that Christianity, for example, is only one of innumerable mystery 
religions which in the history of mankind have risen, run their 
course by “borrowing” from each other, and then declined and 
disappeared. Likewise has continued, in ever intensifying degree, 
a popular absorption in “this-worldly,” as opposed to “other- 
worldly,” concerns. This is attributable in part, no doubt, to 
the fact that the creed of materialism which the intellectual 
61 ite postulated a half-century ago has now permeated the masses 
(just when the elite is beginning to entertain misgivings about 
mechanistic determinism). But doubtlessly in greater part it is 
attributable to amazing parallel progress in applied science and 
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technology, which, though not necessarily anti-religious, is apt 
to be irreligious in effect. It concentrates the attention 
entimT of common people, as well as of privileged classes, on 
material things which are immediately “practical,” 
which afford them unusual means of diversion and recreation, 
and which give promise of ensuring them a rapid access of eco- 
nomic and physical well-being. It thus contributes to a growing 
indifference to the practice of traditional religion, a gradual 
breaking away from conventional moral standards, and a cor- 
responding readiness to act in the spirit, if not to subscribe to 
the letter, of “neo-paganism.” It also renders the masses more 
receptive to “secularization” — to the modern process of trans- 
ferring the supervision and direction of human society in all its 
aspects, educational and cultural as well as political and eco- 
nomic, from religious to secular authority, from clergymen to 
laymen, from church to state. 

Confirming the secular trend of modem times and immensely 
magnifying it in the present age has been the vogue of the “totali- 
tarian” state, whether Communist or Nationalist. It involves 
purposeful inculcation of “statolatry”— -veritable worship of the 
state — and drastic restrictions on other kinds of wor- 
g£yi tol ~ ship. Both Marxian Communism and Totalitarian 
Nationalism have religious features: they are phi- 
losophized about in an almost theological manner; they are 
endowed with symbols and rites; they stir popular emotions; 
they point individuals and society to a “good life.” But 
fundamentally both are rivals and adversaries of traditional 
supernatural world-religions. Marxian Communism repudiates 
tradition and the supernatural. Totalitarian Nationalism tends 
to subordinate the universal to the local and to confine the tra- 
ditional to the tribal. . 

There had always been in Christendom, especially in Catholic 
Christendom, conflicts over the respective jurisdictions of state 
and church, and at least since the French Revolution a good deal 
of “anti-dericalism.” On one historic occasion, that of the 
French Revolution itself, there had been a fierce but brief and 
unsuccessful effort to uproot Christianity altogether. Yet through- 

Note. The picture opposite, “The Crucifixion,” is from the modem painting by 
George Bellows (1882-1925). On Bellows, see below, p. 1145, 
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out the nineteenth century — as generally throughout earlier cen- 
turies — the large majority of Europeans (and Americans) adhered 
to one or another of the Christian churches, and their govern- 
ments uniformly professed respect for the Christian religion. To 
be sure, there was, during the latter part of the century, a marked 
growth of scepticism and indifferentism; and many statesmen, 
like many scholars and other persons, not only ceased to belong 
to any church but actively supported and forwarded secular- 
izing policies. Still, nevertheless, the trend was toward se- 
curing full toleration within presumably Christian nations for 
dissenters and toward depriving Christian churches of special 
privileges. 

Not until the twentieth century, not until after the World 
War, not until the rise of “totalitarian” dictatorships, did the 
trend change. Then, rather suddenly, conflict between church 
and state was transformed into conflict between religion and 
atheism, anti-clericalism was merged in anti-religion, and whole 
nations were rendered intolerant of even private prac- Atheism 
tice of traditional faiths. Nor was the changed trend and Anti- 
peculiar to Western Christendom. It has appeared, Rellgion 
we may recall, in both Catholic and Protestant Germany and 
also in Catholic Mexico and Spain. But it is now most striking 
in Orthodox Russia and, outside Christendom, in Moslem Turkey 
and Moslem Persia. In some degree, indeed, it is world-wide. 
In China there is a novel “drive” to revolutionize historic Con- 
fucianism. Just as strenuous efforts have been put forth in 
Germany to supplant the “imported” world-religion of Christian- 
ity with an “indigenous” tribal religion of primitive Aryanism, 
so in Japan the government has sedulously fostered a preference 
for native Shintoism as over against any “foreign” religion such 
as Buddhism or Christianity. In the circumstances, every one 
of the historic world-religions is extraordinarily troubled, and 
its missionary endeavors seriously handicapped. 

Yet, despite difficulties, old and new, with which it is con- 
fronted in the present age, despite universal progress of seculari- 
zation and relative decline of ecclesiastical influence on society 
and on the shaping of public policies, organized supernatural reli- 

Note. The portrait opposite is of a famous Hindu writer, Rabindranath Tagore, 
from an etching by a British artist, Muirhead Bone (bom 1876). On Tagore, see 
below, p. 1142. 
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gion is by no means dead, and there are grave doubts about 
its dying at all. Its roots are struck deep in human 
habits, if not in human nature; and apparently it sat- 
Reiigious isfi es vital h uman needs and aspirations in a machine 
Vitality age ag f ormer iy j n an a ge of hand-tools. At any 

rate, it still commands the allegiance .of a vast number of men 
and women all over the world, alike among the classes and the 
masses, alike among intellectuals and the ignorant; and what 
decline it may have suffered is relative rather than absolute. 

Of the major Christian bodies, the Catholic Church continues 
to be the largest and the most intransigent. On the whole, it 

Catholic seems t0 have § ained ratlier than lost stren gth during 
Cbristi- the past quarter-century. The World War caused it 
““ty immedia te political embarrassments, and the Pope of 
the time, Benedict XV (1914-1922), had to employ all his many 
diplomatic talents to preserve his neutrality between the bellig- 
Benedict erents, while his earnest peace pleas fell on deaf ears. 1 
xv, 1914- In several ways, however, the war years proved ad- 
1923 vantageous to the Church. They witnessed a note- 
worthy revival of Catholic activity and influence in France and 
Italy, and an access of Catholic church membership in Great 
Britain, the United States, the Netherlands, and even Scandi- 
navia; and the political map of Europe which resulted from the 
war enhanced the international prestige of the Church. Catholics 
were numerically preponderant in the newly created nations of 
Poland, Lithuania, Czechoslovakia, and the Irish Free State, 


and they were now numerous in the enlarged states of Yugoslavia 
and Rumania. They also constituted an important minority in 
Latvia. And for several years after the war Catholic political 
parties dominated or held a balance of power in the governments 
not only of Belgium, Austria, and Spain but also of Germany, 
the Netherlands, and Hungary, and of the recently “freed” na- 
tions. This improved international position of the Catholic 
Church was made the most of by the exceptionally able successor 
of Benedict XV— Pope Pius XI. 

Pius XI was a distinguished scholar and adaptable statesman, 


1 On the peace efforts of Benedict XV, see above, pp. 825—826. An outstanding 
monument of his pontificate was the completion (1917) of the codification of canon 
law which had been begun under his predecessor, Pius X. It was the first since 
Gratian’s in the twelfth century. 
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as well as a vigorous administrator and staunch upholder of the 
Catholic faith and tradition. It was a tribute both to his tact 
and to his power that he could successfully negotiate with 
Mussolini the Lateran treaty of 1929/ settling the pjus ^ 
“Roman question” and reestablishing, after the lapse 
of fifty-nine years, an independent temporal sovereignty for the 
papacy. True, the seat of this sovereignty — “Vatican City” — 1 
was an extremely small part of Rome, but it sufficed to symbolize 
to the world that the Pope was no longer a “prisoner” Restora 
of Italy or subject to Italian law, but that, instead, he tion of 
was a supra-national figure, guarantied as such by a 
solemn international treaty. Over his state of Vatican 
City, Pius XI henceforth ruled as a temporal prince, issuing 
coins and postage stamps of his own, modernizing the Vatican 
library and museum, building a railway station and installing 
radio-broadcasting apparatus, and creating (in 1933) a special 
commission for local government. 

With most nations in Christendom, Pius XI maintained or 
newly established particularly friendly relations, and with a 
considerable number of them he concluded significant 
concordats — with Latvia in 1922, with Poland in 1925, cor date 
with Lithuania in 1927, with Czechoslovakia in 1928, 
with Italy, Portugal, and Rumania in 1929, with Germany in 1933, 
with Yugoslavia in 1935. It was an epidemic of concordats, 
the like of which had not been known since the time of Pius VII 
early in the nineteenth century, and the new concordats of 
Pius XI were generally more favorable to the Church than the 
earlier ones had been. They assured to the Pope the free ap- 
pointment of bishops within the countries concerned and to the 
Church the right of imparting religious instruction, and if in 
some instances they restricted political activity of the dergy 
they uniformly promised to respect Catholic social action. In 
addition to the nations with which formal concordats were negoti- 
ated, a large number of others maintained regular embassies 
or legations at the Vatican — some forty in all— including France, 
Spain, Great Britain, the Irish Free State, Austria, Hungary, 
Switzerland, Belgium, the Netherlands, Liberia, and most of 
the Latin American states; and with these, spedal agreements 
were made. Under Pius XI many strains between church and 

1 Sec above, pp. 939-940. 
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state, including grave ones in Italy, France, Portugal, and 
Brazil, 1 were notably eased. 

On the other hand, there were some serious set-backs for Ca- 
tholicism. The Catholic minority in the Russian Soviet Union 
(largely concentrated in Ukrainia and White Russia) 
Set-Backs su g ere( j f rom anti-religious policies and actions of 

the Co mmunis t dictatorship; and repeated protests of Pius XI 
went unheeded. Nor could the Pope stem the anti-clerical and 
anti-Christian tide in Mexico; the papal delegate was uncere- 
moniously expelled from Mexico City and the National Revolu- 
tionary dictatorship of the country resolutely refused to make 
any concessions. 2 3 In Spain, moreover, the establishment of the 
Republic precipitated an acute conflict between state and church 
and led to a series of drastic anti-Catholic enactments, though 
here diplomatic relations were not broken off with the papacy 
and a Catholic reaction was soon manifest. 2 Then, too, not all 
the new concordats were scrupulously observed by governments 
which agreed to them, and especially in the case of Germany 
the Nazi regime so interpreted and applied the concordat of 
1933 as to threaten an outright break with the Church. 4 

Under Pius XI, the number of Catholic bishops has been con- 
siderably increased throughout the world and the missionary 
Missions actlv ities °* the Church extended farther in Asia and 
Africa. To meet native nationalist objections to 
“European” missionary enterprise, the Pope has striven, with 
no little success, to create native hierarchies in China, Japan, 
and India, for example, and to entrust to them the conduct of 
the missions within their respective countries. Large numbers 
of European (and American) priests, monks, and nuns still labor 
in far-away fields, but to a much greater degree than formerly 
their labors are now supplemented by those of native clergymen. 

Several important encyclical letters have been addressed by 
Pius XI to the Catholic world, discussing current ques- 
« 5 ? ' tions and indicating the attitude which Christians 
should take toward them. Extreme “totalitarian” 
nationalism has been condemned. Limitation of armaments and 

1 On the easing of these strains, see above, pp. 940-94.1 for Italy, pp. 936-957 
for France, p. 965 for Portugal, and p. 1086 for Brazil. 

* See above, pp. 1083^085. 4 s ce above, p. 996. 

3 See above, pp. 964-965. 
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judicial settlement of international disputes have been urged. 
The principles and program of Catholic social reform as outlined 
by Leo XIII in 1891 1 have been reaffirmed and developed. 
Unnatural means of birth-control have been denounced. The 
traditional “rights” of the Church, especially in the education 
of youth, have been insistently reasserted. And, while repeatedly 
applauding science and scholarship, Pius XI has unceasingly 
emphasized the supernatural and dogmatic teachings of Catholic 
Christianity. 

Of the major Christian bodies, it is the Orthodox Church 
which has been hardest hit by recent developments. The Ortho- 
dox Church had never had any such independence orthodox 
of secular government as the Catholic Church has Christi- 
had, and, with the recent overthrow of governments 
on which for centuries it relied, it has suffered a notable decline 
and shrinkage. The final disruption of the Ottoman Empire 
and the rise of the Turkish dictatorship of Mustafa Kemal have 
served to narrow the jurisdiction of the Orthodox Patriarch of 
Constantinople and to deprive him of any privileged position 
and of much of his former prestige. Far more serious, and 
affecting indeed the large majority of the Orthodox ^ Turkey 
communion, has been the revolution in Russia, with and 
its destruction of the Tsardom, which had always Russia 
supported the Church, and its establishment of the Communist 
dictatorship, which has zealously combated Christianity and 
actively championed materialistic atheism. 2 Orthodox Christi- 
anity continues to exist and be practiced in the Soviet Union, 
but it is barely tolerated by the state and the vast majority of 
young people in Russia are being brought up in ignorance of it 
and usually in militant opposition to it. 

Elsewhere Orthodox Christianity continues to function just 
about as it did before the World War. It is represented by 
national churches in Greece, Bulgaria, Rumania, and 
Yugoslavia. It has bishops in Albania, in Palestine, 
and Syria, and also in Hungary and Poland. It has a 
growing number of adherents in the United States and Canada. 
It still maintains a mission in Japan, though most of its missionary 
activity in Asia has been halted by the drying-up of its Russian 
source. In 1923, we may note, the Gregorian calendar (of Catholic 

1 See above, pp. 426-427. 2 See above, pp, 925-927. 
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and Protestant Christianity) was adopted by the Orthodox 
Church. 

Protestant Christianity has developed since the World War 
along lines which had been marked out with some clearness 
between 1870 and 1910. 1 There are now as many 
^ t tes ' professed Protestants throughout the world as ever 
Christi- before, and perhaps more. But Protestantism is less 
than ever a single coherent movement. On the 
one hand, “high-church” Anglicanism — latterly styled Anglo- 
Catholicism — has been coming to the fore and likewise a similar 
“high-church” trend in Lutheranism, while ritualistic observ- 
ances have been growing in most Protestant churches and in 
some a “fundamentalism” has continued to be preached. On 
the other hand, the “broad-church” or “modernist” trend has 
become ever more pronounced in almost every Protestant body, 
not only among Unitarians and Congregationalists, but among 
Baptists, Methodists, Presbyterians, and Episcopalians. With 
multitudes of professed Protestants, little remains of historic 
Protestantism, that is, of Protestant faith and practice of the 
sixteenth century: there is a veritable repugnance to anything 
savoring of dogma, a sharp reaction against “puritanism,” and 
an absorption in “good works” and the “good life.” 

In the circumstances, Protestant sectarianism has lost much 
of its earlier distinctiveness and bitterness, and increasingly 
successful attempts have been made to federate, if not 
ation* 51 " *0 unify, various Protestant denominations in particu- 
lar countries. In the United States, for example, a 
“Federal Council of the Churches of Christ” was formed just 
after the war by representatives of the country’s chief Protestant 


Churches — Baptist, Congregational, Disciples, Dutch Reformed, 
Episcopalian, Quaker, Lutheran, Methodist, Moravian, and Pres- 
byterian: it promotes cooperation in matters of evangelism, 
social service, race relations, and international justice and good- 
will. In Canada, several different denominations were actually 
merged in a “United Church of Canada.” In England a unifica- 
tion of the Methodist Church was effected, and in Scotland of 
the Presbyterian Church. Under general Protestant auspices, 
furthermore, a “world alliance for promoting international friend- 
ship through the churches” was instituted at Constance in 


1 See above, pp. 430-438. 
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Switzerland. In 1922 was created an international council for 
coordinating Protestant missionary endeavors throughout the 
world. In 1925 an “ecumenical Christian conference on life and 
work” at Stockholm was attended by delegates of thirty-one 
non-Catholic bodies; it naturally refrained from discussing ec- 
clesiastical organization and creed, but it issued a joint report 
on social and international morality. 

Protestant missionary enterprise has remained impressive in 
Asia and Africa, though in China, at any rate, Protestant mis- 
sions have been more adversely affected than Catholic missions 
by the rise of nationalism. And though there have been too 
few Protestants in Russia or Mexico to feel the heavy hand of 
irreligious or anti-religious dictatorships where Orthodox or Cath- 
olic Christians have most felt it, the Protestant majority in 
the German Empire have suffered from similar coercion. It is a 
tribute to the continuing vitality of Protestant Christianity that 
large numbers of both Lutheran and Calvinist clergymen have 
made a determined stand against being “coordinated” with the 
Nazi regime. 1 

Judaism has continued to comprise “orthodox” and “re- 
formed” groups, the latter growing at the expense of the former. 2 
It has continued, too, to be partly religious and partly j udaism 
national, to foster Zionism and to be plagued by anti- 
Semitism. It has latterly suffered from a systematic “racial” 
persecution of the most violent sort in Germany, s and from a less 
violent but more subtle “materialistic” subversion within Russia. 

Islam has begun, only since the World War, to encounter 
head-on the forces of opposition and criticism with 'which Christi- 
anity has long been confronted. But the encounter Tglgm 
is as upsetting as it has been sudden. The Moslem 
Caliphate is now at an end. 4 The process of secularization is 
already far advanced in Turkey and Persia, and is steadily ad- 
vancing in Egypt, Syria, Afghanistan, and India. Despite the 
fact that millions of human beings still profess allegiance to 
Allah and to Mohammed as his prophet, there is as yet no evi- 
dence of any profound or widespread revival of Islam. And it 
is somewhat similar with the great traditional world-religions 
of the Far East— -with Hinduism and with Buddhism. 


* Sec above, p. qq7 - 

* See above, pp. 44*“445> 


3 See above, p, 988. 

4 See above, pp. 1054-1055. 
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The basic religious question today is not one of “science” 
versus “theology.” It is whether in the long run an exclusively 
“this-worldly” faith such as Marxian Communism or Totalitar- 
ian Nationalism can and will provide the masses of mankind 
with a satisfying substitute for “other-worldly” faith which 
from time imm emorial humanity has cherished. 

5. ART IN T HE CONTEMPORARY WORLD 

Art in the Age of Disillusionment has been symptomatically 

revolutionary and chaotic. Rebellion against conventions of the 

nineteenth century has characterized major monuments 

of recent twentieth-century literature, painting, sculp- 

Conven- ture, and music. But while all the different kinds of 
tion ■ . . . 

contemporary art evince a reaction, in greater or 

less degree, against traditions of the immediate past, every one 
of th em displays an extraordinary variety of inspiration and 
goal. There is no single dominant fashion in present-day art- 
forms, such as “classicism” was in early modern times, or 
“romanticism” in the nineteenth century, or “realism” at the 
beginning of the twentieth. All these moods and modes still 
persist and are simultaneously exemplified by works of art in 
the latest age, but side by side with them appear strange new 
tendencies. There is a novel “primitiveness,” an enthusiasm 
prim _ for the simplicity of the antique, even of the bar- 
itivism, barous. There is also a sophisticated “modernism,” 
Modem- a cultivation of the abstract rather than the concrete, 
accompanied by much expenmentation with geomet- 
rical design. There is, too, a related “functionalism,” an earnest 
effort to render art peculiarly expressive of the massiveness and 
speed of the machine age and in many instances of the age’s 
proletarian and Marxian trend. There is, moreover, an extremely 
iconoclastic “futurism,” a wild and wilful flight from the past 
and even from the present, sometimes as a release for highly 
charged emotions of totalitarian nationalism, and sometimes as 
a mere stunt. At the opposite extreme, there is a reviving re- 
ligious element in contemporary art, representing not so much a 
revival of the romantic medievalism of the nineteenth century as a 
novel reinterpretation of supernatural and traditional religion in 
terms of the newest art forms (primitive or modernist or realist). 

In literature, the sociological and psychological interests of 
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the preceding “age of realism” have remained very important, 
the psychological gradually outweighing the sociolog- Literature 
ical and assuming more and more a Freudian com- 
plexion. In English literature, for example, such sociological 
“realists” as Bernard Shaw and H. G. Wells 1 have continued 
to treat entertainingly and provocatively of a wide range of 
social problems, but Shaw has latterly interspersed his pleas 
for socialism and his plays on nationalism with strangely sub- 
jective confessions of helplessness and impotence, while 
Wells, after resigning himself to the World War in his 811,1 
Mr. B rilling Sees It Through ( 1916 ) and becoming 
almost theological in his God the Invisible King (1917) and Men 
like Gods (1923), has rushed on to outline universal history in 
pessimistic vein, and in optimistic vein to psycho-analyze himself. 

After all, both Shaw and Wells survive from an earlier age, 
and though their remarkable adaptability has assured them a 
continuing popularity and significance, they are probably less 
representative of the new age than certain other (and mainly 
younger) masters of English prose or poetry whom we may 
mention. Thus, John Galsworthy (1867-1933) inaugurated- in 
1906 the long scries of his Forsyte novels, nicely artic- 
ulating the psychological with the sociological in de- 
tailed studies of the decay of an upper middle-class 
family, and presently he was writing plays such as The Skin 
Game (1920) and Loyalties (1922), in which he employed terse 
and strictly natural dialogue for the discussion of disturbing 
ethical problems of the time. James Joyce (bom 1882), an 
Irishman who by preference resided abroad, chiefly at Paris, 
combined aestheticism with a revolutionary frankness about sex 
in his Portrait of the Artist as a Young Man (1916) and in his 
still more sensational Ulysses (1922). D. H. Lawrence 
(1885-1930), who began his literary career in 1911 Lawrence 1 
with novels of crude force and originality, soon 
passed completely under the influence of Freudian psychol- 
ogy, and after the World War he was quite obsessed with sex 
problems and the minutiae of psycho-analysis. Simultaneously 
a brilliant American dramatist, Eugene O’Neill (born 0 , Neill 
1888), was winning fame by producing fantastically 
pathological plays, such as Emperor Jones (1921), depicting bar- 

1 See above, pp. 388-389. 
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barous primitive egomania, or such as Desire under the Elms 
(1924) and Strange Interlude (1927), contrasting in Freudian 
style the respectability of one’s outward appearance with the 
viciousness and depravity of one’s inmost thoughts. 

Similar disi llusi oning philosophy underlay the work of the 
most accomplished and most influential French novelist of the 
Era of Disillusionment, Marcel Proust (1871-1922). 
■Proust p rous t came of a gifted Parisian family, his father 
being a professor of medicine and his mother of Jewish ex- 
traction. As a young man he was enthusiastic and active, 
contributing to Socialist publications, translating Ruskin into 
French, expounding the “creative evolution” of Bergson (to 
whom Proust was related by marriage), and all the time playing 
a conspicuous part in polite society. About 1902, however, 
f ailing health induced him to withdraw from active life; and 
his new-found leisure he employed in penning an elaborate 
psychological expose of the society he had known. He planned 
it as a series of fifteen novels under the general title of A la 
Recherche du Temps Perdu: the first volume was actually pub- 
lished in 1913; another in 1918; the third and fourth in 1921; 
and three others after his death. Proust’s method is analytical, 
superficially resembling Henry James’s, but more properly com- 
parable with Freud’s. His characters are erotic and abnormal, 
having little in common with the generality of mankind; they 
are always in process of development and change, and they are 
frightfully futile. Proust won some recognition in France during 
his life, but only after the World War and after his death has 
his fame spread widely and his influence become profound. 

In Proust’s footsteps, and in those of James Joyce and D. H. 
Lawrence, have followed a herd of novelists all over the world, 
psycho-analyzing themselves and every weakling whom they 
knew or could imagine, dwelling on the most salacious details of 
sexual abnormality or perversion, assailing “convention” and 
extolling “frankness,” and, in the name of “the new realism” or 
“the new art,” presenting, often in captivating literary form, a 
most disillusioning if not disgusting picture of man 's stupidities 
and savageries. And to like end have doubtlessly contributed a 
multitude of frank and soul-searching stories of the World War, 
one of the best of which (though not the most brutal) is All Quiet 
on the Western Front by a German veteran, Erich Remarque 
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(bom 1898), whose disillusionment about the war has since been 
enhanced by the collapse of democracy in Germany and his own 
forced exile to Switzerland. 

Much less pathological and revolutionary, but still “realist” 
and chiefly psychological in emphasis — and with special atten- 
tion to form — is another current in contemporary literature. 
In English, it is exemplified to some extent by the continuing 
vogue of Joseph Conrad (1857-1924). Conrad, a Pole by birth, 
had spent his youth and early manhood as a sailor, Conrad 
first on French and then on British merchant vessels, 
and had subsequently settled down to the slow and painful 
composition of tales of the sea and of adventure in the language 
which he had acquired along with English citizenship. The best 
of these tales, such as The Nigger of the Narcissus, Lord Jim, 
and Noslromo, were published a decade before the World War, 
but their popularity came mainly afterwards. They were seem- 
ingly in the “romantic” tradition of Cooper, which suggests 
perhaps why they were not so highly esteemed in the Age of 
Realism. Yet they were artistically constructed, studded with 
frequently beautiful and always precise descriptions, and in- 
formed throughout with keen and realistic insight into human 
nature and character — qualities which appeal to post-war 
taste. 

Comparable with Conrad is John Masefield (bom 1875), who, 
a native of Liverpool, lived his early years in many countries and 
occupations, serving before the mast at sea, and for a Macofia)ri 
time earning his way as best he could in America. 

Masefield published his first verse, Salt-Water Ballads, in 1902, 
and his first novel, Jim Davis, in 1911. In 19x6 he produced a 
stirring volume on the Gallipoli campaign, 1 and after the World 
War, several plays. In 1930 he was appointed poet laureate of 
Great Britain. Masefield’s most characteristic expression is in 
narrative poetry and drama, spirited and sternly “realist.” 

Delicately psychological delineation of character is wrought 
by several recent writers, including, for example, the American 
novelist, Willa Cather (born 1876) . The background of Catter 
almost all her stories is some “frontier” area in 
America: the Middle West, as in 0 Pioneers (1913) and Lost Lady 
(1923); the Southwest, as in Death Comes for the Archbishop 

1 See above, p* 806, 
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(1927); or old Quebec, as in Shadows on the Rock (1931). But 
whatever be the scene, their chief concern is the analysis of 
character in a style restrained and even cold and in studied 
accordance with the classic ideal of balance and form. 

In French literature, Romain Rolland merits mention here. 
Rolland (bom 1866) began his career as a professor of art and 
its history— at the French School at Rome, and sub- 
RoUaa sequently at the Normal School in Paris and at the 
Sorbonne. While he was still teaching art, he brought out, be- 
tween 1904 and 1912, his literary masterpiece, Jean Christophe, 
a diffuse ten-volume account of the soul-adventures of an imag- 
inary German musician. Rolland was in Switzerland when the 
World War started, and as a protest against the conflict he wrote 
Au-dessus de la Melee, which was a literary sensation of the day 
but which cost him his French citizenship and consigned him 
to per man ent exile. After the war he published an impassioned 
defense of the Indian leader, Gandhi; and in 1922 he issued the 
first of a new series of psychological romances bearing the general 
title of The Enchanted Soul. 

In German literature, the foremost post-war novelist was 
Thomas Mann (born 1875). He came of a patrician merchant 
Mann family of Liibeck, and in his native city he laid the 
scene of a remarkable character- and period-novel, 
Buddenbrooks, the Ruin of a Family, which he published in 1903 
and which established his reputation. In this and in his later 
work, he displays a fondness for lingering among trivial details 
with considerable irony and great cumulative effect, and also a 
wistful regret at the apparently inevitable swamping of aris- 
tocracy in a modern sea of plebeian mediocrity. Mann received 
the Nobel prize for literature in 1929; and after the advent of the 
Nazi dictatorship, he was practically exiled from Germany. 

Quite a different literary trend of the last twenty-five years 
represents a continuing and ever increasing interest in mysticism 
and symbolism. To the previous vogue of Maeterlinck 1 has 
been added not only the steadily growing vogue of nationalistic 
“mystics”— Celtic and Teutonic, and likewise Indian— but also 
a new vogue of individualistic masters of delicate fantasy and 
subtle irony such as Walter de la Mare (born 1873) and Lord 
Dunsany (bom 1878). 

1 See above, p. 395. 
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Quite different, too, is a notable recent resurgence of dis- 
tinctively Catholic literature, represented by such varied authors 
as Claudel, Chesterton, Papini, and Undset. Paul Claudel 
(born 1868), long in the consular and diplomatic service of 
France — in the Far East and in South America and . . 
the United States, as well as in Europe — is the out- 
standing French poet of recent times. Trained in the school of 
the symbolists and particularly indebted to Rimbaud, 1 he has 
broken away from them in essential respects and produced 
lyrics and mystery plays of surpassing beauty of form and 
deeply religious meaning. Gilbert Chesterton (bom 1874), an 
English journalist who entered the Catholic Church 
in 1922, has been a voluble and paradoxical literary ^hester- 
champion of traditional religion against such “ma- 
terialists” as Shaw and Wells. Essays have poured from his pen, 
and so have ballads, biographies, literary studies, and detective 
stories. Never was Christian civilization defended in manner 
so unconventional — or so witty. For in all his swashbuckling 
denunciation of modern society and capitalism and materialism, 
Chesterton has always displayed a high good humor and some- 
times a matchless eloquence. 2 Incidentally, his Lepanlo (19x1) 
is one of the finest ballads in the English language. 

Papini (bom 1881) acquired reputation in Italy before the 
World War as a brilliant literary critic of radical and iconoclastic 
proclivities. The war disillusioned him, however, and, p . . 
following his conversion to Catholicism in 1920, he 
passed from criticism to mysticism, producing a romantic and 
devotional Life of Christ and eulogistic biographies of St. Augus- 
tine and Dante. Sigrid Undset (bom 1882), the daughter of a 
Norwegian archseologist, won local fame by a novel, Undset 
Jenny, in 1912, and then international fame by two 
scries of “realistic” novels of medieval Norway. These were no 
romantic idealizations, but very “frank” and almost photo- 
graphic expositions of life and society in the middle ages, and 
they were presented in an ultra-modern style. While she was 

1 See above, p. 393. A forerunner of Claudel was the English Catholic poet, 
Francis Thompson (1859-1907), whose verse, extraordinarily rich both in thought 
and in diction, has attracted more and more attention since his death. 

4 With Chesterton is usually associated his friend and fellow-journalist, Hilaire 
Belloc (born 1870), a Frenchman who was naturalized an Englishman in 1902, and 
whose writings are as voluminous and frequently as brilliant as Chesterton's, 
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writing them, she became a Catholic, and recently she has been 
producing another series of novels, critical of contemporary life 
and thought. In 1928 Undset received the Nobel prize for 
literature. 

In addition to reviving Catholic letters, there has latterly been 
an expanding “mystical” influence of Oriental literature. There 
have been innumerable translations from Japanese and Chinese 
authors, and, beginning just before the World War, there has 
been an almost devotional attitude in Europe (and 
Tagore America) toward the poetry and prose of the principal 
contemporary Hindu writer, Rabindranath Tagore (born 1861). 1 

One other, and most revolutionary, development in recent 
literature must be mentioned — a strenuous and radical revolt 
against everything traditional, whether of content or of form, 
whether classicist or romantic or “realist.” It has been defined 
Futurism as “futurism” by one of its loudest and most zealous 
in Liter- apostles, F. T. Marinetti (born 1881), an Italian 
atuie who was intimately associated with Mussolini in the 
' early days of Fascism. In a pioneering manifesto of 1909, Mari- 
netti denounced “the cult of the past” as the bane of all art, and 
went on to describe the goal of “futurist” literature in these 
words: “We futurists uphold the ideal of a great and strong 
scientific literature, which, free from all and every classicism 
and-pedantic purism, will magnify the most recent discoveries, 
the new intoxication of speed, and the celestial life of aviators. 
Our poetry is poetry essentially and totally rebelling against all 
used forms. The tracks of verse must be torn up and the bridges 
of things already said must be blasted and the locomotives of 
our inspiration must be started toward the coming, toward the 
boundless fields of the New and the Future! Better a splendid 
disaster than a monotonous race daily re-run! Wc have put up 
too long with the station masters of poetry, the conductors of 
scanning, and the punctual time-tables of prosody.” Subse- 
quently he declared that “futurist” drama should be “a tangible, 
muscular, athletic, mechanical synthesis without any psychology 
whatsoever.” -Marinetti -himself was an unbalanced egotist and 
hardly a literary genius, but he expressed ideas about literature 

1 See the portrait of Tagore, facing p. 1x29, above. 


Note. The picture opposite, “A Figure,” is from a painting by Matisse. 
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which have found increasing favor in the latest age. And the 
result, whether it is called “futurist” or not, is the appearance 
in almost every country of strange new types of prose and 
verse — of verse that is prose, and of prose that only the author 
knows what if anything it means. 

Of the art of painting, Paris has remained the focal point, 
and here the “post-impressionism” inaugurated by such artists 
as Cezanne, Van Gogh, and Gauguin has been de- Paintin 
veloped and given new (and revolutionary) direction, 
especially by two contemporary masters — Matisse and Picasso. 
Henri Matisse (bom 1869), in full revolt against both classicism 
and impressionism, began where Cezanne and Gauguin Matisse 
left off. He varied and exaggerated the former’s use of 
distortion, and he intensified the latter’s bright coloring. Grad- 
ually he worked out an essentially new technic, rendering form 
quite unconventional, though remarkably supple and subjective, 
and treating light, not as the impressionists had done, by means 
of the juxtaposition of minute touches of color, but by employing 
pure tones on a large scale and thus producing the effect of 
modelling and the illusion of space. And as he reacted against 
the traditions of “civilized” painting, he became infatuated 
with the art of “barbarous” peoples— Polynesians, African Ne- 
groes, and Mexican Indians — with its abbreviations and accentu- 
ations of form, its bizarre coloring, and its “rhythm.” Latterly 
Matisse has reduced the size of his canvasses, painting still life 
and landscapes as well as small feminine figures and brilliantly 
illuminated interiors. 1 

Pablo Picasso (born 1881), a Catalan Spaniard and son of an 
artist and professor at the Academy of Barcelona, settled in 
Paris in his youth and speedily became a leading post- p icass0 
impressionist and “naturalist.” Choosing his subjects 
from the circus and the morbid side of life in a big city, he drew 
them with forceful directness and colored them with striking 
originality and restraint. Then, just before the World War, he 
took to painting still-life pictures of grouped fruit-bowls, bottles, 
or musical instruments, in manner more and more abstract and 
angular. This was a new manner, to which the name of “ cubism ” 

1 For an example of Matisse's art, see the picture facing p. 1142. 


Noth. The picture opposite is a self-portrait by Picasso. 
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has been given : it was an attempt to cover the surface of a canvas 
with form and at the same time to reduce all form to simple 
geometric design. Picasso produced some attractive as well as 
astonishing “cubist” pictures, which enjoyed a considerable 
vogue and were widely imitated. After the war, however, Picasso 
himself tired of “cubism” and reverted to his “naturalist” 
style, applying it with brilliancy not only to painting but also 
to sculpture. Next to C6zanne’s, Picasso’s is probably the greatest 
influence in ultra-modern art. 1 

Cubism has gone on without Picasso, and in its wake have 
issued from Paris a swift succession of other pictorial isms: 

“futurism,” denouncing the static quality of all past 
ism/^etc. painting and striving to portray motion; “lyricism,” 
seeking a close analogy in expression between painting 
and music; “sur-realism,” rejecting reasoned technic and de- 
pending upon inspiration to depict dreams and states of mind; 
“popularism,” based on the supposition that common people 
without any technical training produce the most naive and 
sincere pictures and therefore the best. 2 None of these isms — 
or of the many others which might be mentioned — has amounted 
to much in itself. Yet altogether they are symptomatic of the 
turmoil and confusion into which painting has fallen in the 
Age of Disillusionment, and at least suggestive of certain general 
tendencies among the large majority of contemporary painters 
the world over. “Naturalness” is eagerly sought after. Content 
matters less than form, and form must be unconventional, must 
convey some sense of thickness as well as of length and breadth, 
must express not merely concrete images but abstract concep- 
tions. Prized by “modernists,” moreover, is what the uninitiated 
might describe as amateurish. 

Of course, ultra-modem painting is not just “art for art’s 
sake.” It is put to special uses, nationalistic, socialistic, religious. 
Of these, the nationalistic probably predominate, for ultra- 
modern forms seem peculiarly appropriate to the glorification 
of the primitive ancestors of one’s nation or to the symbolizing 
of its abstract mass and might. Striking pictures of the kind, 

1 An illustration of “cubist” painting by one of Picasso’s disciples may be found 
facing p. 1046, above. 

2 For examples of such, “popularism,” see the painting by Henri Rousseau, facing 
>. 696, above, and that by Maurice Utrillo, facing p. 953. 
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and some good ones, have been produced in Communist Russia 
and in Nazi Germany, and also by the native Mexican artist 
Diego Rivera, who, on one huge mural after another, has por- 
trayed the primitive Indian life and labor of his country. 

Of course, too, there are many contemporary painters who 
cling to past traditions, classical, romantic, or impressionist. 
But most of them betray, in greater or less degree, the influence 
of newer schools and movements. For example, the tradition of 
British portrait painting has been maintained and handed on 
from Sargent 1 to such “modems” as Sir William Orpen (1878- 
1932), an Irishman by birth, and Augustus John (bom 
1878), a Welshman. Orpen’s early work was marked Jbhn 
by the use of quiet harmonies of grey and brown, in 
the manner of Whistler, but, beginning with his famous portrait 
of Percy Wyndham (1907), the influence of the French post- 
impressionists was evident in his use of bright colors and his 
treatment of light. Orpen was the official British artist of the 
World War, and he painted the Paris Peace Congress of 1919. 2 
Augustus John, in war scenes and post-war portraits, went 
farther than Orpen in adopting “naturalist” technic and employ- 
ing distortion for personal emphasis and decorative effect. 

Another illustration of the same tendency is furnished by an 
American artist, George Bellows (1882-1925). His Bellows 
painting represented a compromise between “real- 
ism” and “post-impressionism.” He was a good draughtsman 
and a master of color. With dignity of composition he combined 
an intense vitality. Bellows pictured numerous sporting scenes 
quite realistically. Besides, he produced several religious works; 
and his Crucifixion, for example, was what El Greco might have 
done if he had lived in the Age of Disillusionment. 3 

The latest age has given impetus not only to new methods and 
fashions of painting but also to similar developments 0 ther 
in all the pictorial arts. Many “modern” artists have Pictorial 
devoted themselves to engraving and etching and Arts 
have produced works of unconventional but real distinction 

l See above, p. 404. 

s See the reproduction of it facing p. 859, above, and, for another example of 
Oipen’s art, the picture facing p. 954. 

8 Compare Bellows’s Crucifixion, facing p. 1128, above, with the painting by 
El Gredo in Vol. X, facing p. 14.?. For another example of Bcllows’s art, see the 
picture in the present volume facing p. 791. 
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in these fields. There has likewise been a noteworthy revival of 
lithography. Moreover, the art of posters, beginning in a sig- 
nificant way with Gauguin, has since been stimulated by the 
propagandist activity of governments (especially during the 
World War) and by advertising exigencies of capitalistic in- 
dustry. Then, too, the art of caricature, being particularly prized 
by a disillusioned public, has commanded the services of some 
of the best and most original draughtsmen of the latest age. 
For exam ple, Forain, the most' skillful of French cartoonists, 1 
found new inspiration for his talents in popular disillusion- 
ment about the World War and the League of Nations. And 
so, in only lesser degree, did the famous English caricaturist, 
Sir Bernard Partridge (bom 1861). 2 

Architecture, as the most monumental and enduring of the 
arts, has always been more conservative than the others. It 
has been so in the latest age. Severely classic models 
tectuie have been followed, for example, in the post-war 
Commerce Building and Supreme Court Building in 
Washington, and in the War Cenotaph (by Sir Edwin Lutyens) in 
London. Romantic Gothic has provided models for recent 
ecclesiastical edifices, notably the great Anglican cathedral at 
Liverpool (by Sir Gilbert Scott), and in New York the’ Riverside 
Baptist church, the Catholic church of St. Vincent Ferrer, and 
the Episcopal church of St. Thomas (the last two designed by 
Bertram Goodhue). Byzantine models have also been employed, 
as for the Russian memorial at Leipzig (1913) and for the pro- 
jected vast shrine of the Immaculate Conception at Washington. 

Yet architecture responds more and more to current demands 
for new models in stricter keeping with contemporary develop- 
ments, and the result is an accelerating “modernism” in all 
sorts of construction. Progressive industrialization of the past 
quarter-century has led to a general adoption of the building 
technic of industrialism— steel skeleton construction, and the 
wide use of reenforced concrete. It has also called for new types 
of office building, loft building, factory, garage, hangar. More- 
over, growing urbanization of the population of every country 
has necessitated city-planning on a large scale and a revaluation 
of the aims of domestic as well as public architecture. Further- 

1 See above, p. 405; the drawing opposite p. 833; and the tailpieces onpp. 841, 904. 

2 See the cartoon by Partridge facing p. 858. 
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more, the expanding cult of applied science has prompted archi- 
tects to seek some “scientific,” or “functional,” ex- 
pression of the new materials, to adapt the appearance 1 
of a building to its actual use. Steel and concrete 
both suggest the employment of strong vertical and horizontal 
(but particularly vertical) lines, wide spans, and slim supports; 
and, in addition, reinforced concrete lends itself to curving forms. 
And architects have shared in the widespread feeling engendered 
by the World War that the old order was passing away, and a 
new and quite different one was emerging. In view of all these 
circumstances, it is not surprising that in the post-war years 
naturally conservative architecture has become steadily more 
“modernist.” 

Among preachers and practitioners of revolutionary archi- 
tecture, two merit special mention. One is an American, Frank 
Lloyd Wright, born in Wisconsin in 1869, and from 
1895 a zealous advocate of “functionalism.” Before bright 
the war he designed a number of “functional” struc- 
tures, which were then deemed freakish, and, to secure disciples, 
he wrote several books and founded a training school. Then, 
after the war, he won international recognition by building at 
Tokio the great Imperial Hotel, an excellent example of the 
artistic beauty attainable by purely “modernist” methods. The 
second notable architect is a younger man, a German, Erich 
Mendelsohn, born in 1887 in East Prussia. Mendel- Eric jj 
sohn’s outstanding monuments are the Mosse-haus Mendei- 
at Berlin (1923), with its stunning interplay of hori- sohn 
zontal and vertical lines, and the Potsdam Observatory, or “Fin- 
stein Tower” (1927), a poetical conception, moulded rather than 
erected, and conveying a curious sense of movement. 

Extreme “modernist” architecture has especially flourished in 
Germany, Austria, and Scandinavia. Here it appears in newer 
public buildings and factories, in apartment houses, and in war 
memorials. It is impressively exemplified in the Socialist housing 
developments in Vienna, 1 in the Town Hall of Stockholm, and 
in the Finnish railway station at Helsingfors. The last named, 
in grandeur, in logic of design, and in decorative richness, is 
now the finest railway station in Europe. 

The new architecture is in evidence in almost every country. 

1 See above, p* 1004 note. 
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It has been employed for new church edifices, not only in Ger- 
many, but in Spain and France and elsewhere. It is strikingly 
utilized in the great French air-port at Orly. It has been widely 
adapted to the fashioning of “cubicle’' family-houses, all of 
them starkly simple and some of them very ugly. For some 
structures of marked beauty and dignity, it has been assimilated 
with traditional forms, for example with the Gothic, as in the 
Nebraska state capitol (designed by Goodhue). And almost 
everywhere it has served to put a premium on simplicity, on the 
renouncing of superfluous architectural detail, and to invite a 
renewed dependence upon harmonious embellishment with sculp- 
ture, painting, and mosaics. This dependence has been beautifully 
achieved in several French war memorials, in which sculpture 
and architecture reach a new unity of effect, fresh and uncon- 
ventional, and in the interiors of certain “modernist” churches, 
in which mural decoration of paint and mosaic is integrated 
with architectural material and design. 

“Modernism” has inspired a new fashion in household fur- 
Modem- niture — simple, geometrical, veritably “cubist,” with- 
ist out superfluous ornament and relieved only by careful 

Fimuture attention to effects of color and lighting. At its worst 
it is monotonous and dreary. At its best it is dignified and 
sophisticated. 

Sculpture has become more and more significant, as more and 
more of it has latterly been required to adorn multiplying me- 
Sculpture moria k of the World War and in general to supplement 
and complement the new “modern i st” architecture. 
Sculpture, like painting, has reacted sharply against traditions of 
the immediate past and exhibited novel and even revolutionary 
trends. Just as recent painters have rebelled against the “post- 
impressionism” of the preceding Age of Realism (and also against 
both florid romanticism and rigid classicism), so recent sculptors 
have turned their back on the “romantic realism” of Rodin, 
that giant of the previous generation, 1 and indeed against all 
traditional “schools.” And the trends of sculpture in the latest 
age have been analogous to those of painting. 

A leading sculptor of the age, and the chief exponent of 
“primitivism,” is the Frenchman Aristide Maillol (bom 1861). 
Beginning as a painter, he was induced by Gauguin to aban- 

1 See above, pp. 41 2-413. 
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don impressionism, and for several years he worked on tapestry 
design, made majolica vases, experimented with glazes, Ma . ]l nl 
and modelled wall fountains. Then, about 1910, 
becoming fascinated with archaic Greek statuary of the early 
fifth century b.c., he took to sculpture and thereafter produced 
a large number of monumental statues and terra-cotta statuettes, 
all characterized by a natural and naive “primitiveness.’' Per- 
haps Maillol’s most distinguished statue is the reclining goddess 
Fame which he completed in 1925 for a monument to Cezanne. 

Something of the same trend has been observable in the work 
of a younger American sculptor, Paul Manship (bom 1885). 
Devoted mainly to classical subjects — though he has M 
done a striking portrait-bust of John D. Rockefeller — 
his figures show archaic traits skillfully coupled with intensely 
modem feeling. Among his major achievements are his Dancing 
Girl and Fauns and his Infant Hercules (for a fountain at the 
American Academy in Rome). 

Indeed, much of the newer sculpture is consciously archaic in 
inspiration and in effect. It is imitative not alone of primitive 
Greek art but also, in many recent instances, of even more 
primitive art of ancient Etruscans or modern Negroes, Redmen, 
and South Sea Islanders. It represents a phase of disillusionment 
about traditional civilization and in measure a return to paganism 
and barbarism. 

On the other hand, much of the newer sculpture, like much of 
the newer painting, tends away from the primitive and the con- 
crete and toward an ever greater sophistication and abstraction. 
This aspect of modem sculpture may be illustrated by reference 
to Jacob Epstein and Amadeo Modigliani. The former, _ . 

bom in New York in 1880, the son of Polish Jewish 
parents, studied at Paris and settled in London in 1905. The 
large sphinx which he carved in 1909 for the monument to 
Oscar Wilde 1 in the Pdre Lachaise cemetery (at Paris) estab- 
lished his fame, and thereafter he extended his experimentation 
with abstract sculpture with surer mastery and growing popular 
appreciation. Eventually, however, his radicalism lessened; and 
the fine series of bronze portraits (including that of Lord Fisher 2 ) 
which he executed during and after the World War were more 
traditional in form though still quite “modern” in feeling. 

1 See above, pp. 394-395. * See above, facing p. 81 a. 
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Modigliani (1887-1920), a precocious Italian, commenced his 
Modigli- artistic career as a “post-impressionist” painter but 
ani and soon passed from “cubist” painting to a kind of 
Brancusi “cubist” sculpture, utilizing such simple geometrical 
figures as the cube and the sphere as patterns for “abstract” 
portrait busts. 1 Modigliani and Epstein are only two of a con- 
siderable number of gifted artists who have spread the vogue 
of abstract sculpture. Probably the ablest and certainly the 
best known of its contemporary exponents is the Rumanian 
Constantin Brancusi (bom 1876). 

The outstanding sculptor of the latest age is a Croatian, 
Ivan Mestrovic, who was bom in 1883 and was apprenticed in 

MeS trov ic by his father, a peasant, to a marble- 

cutter at Spalato. Here he learned the trade so well and 
displayed such creative genius that his employer sent him to the 
art school at Vienna, and by 1906 his work attracted the favor- 
able attention of Rodin. Mestrovic has been thoroughly “mod- 
ernist,” but instead of following any one of the several modernist 
trends, he has managed to fuse them in a remarkable originality 
of his own. He is “primitive,” “archaic,” and at the same time 
“abstract,” and yet not at all contemptuous of tradition. He 
can be gross and also ultra-refined. And while he is a patriotic 
Yugoslav, executing magnificent monuments in honor of the 
political unification of his country, he is a devout Catholic, 
carving “medieval” Madonnas and an extraordinarily “ modern” 
St. Francis (1925). 2 

In some ways comparable with Mestrovic is the Englishman 
Eric Gill (bom 1882), who studied architecture and then sculp- 
Eric Gill ^ure, an( *’ rea ching the conclusion that art and religion 
are inseparable, became a Catholic in 19x3. Since then, 
while accepting and developing' “modernist” art forms—prim- 
itivism, abstraction, and all the rest— he has employed them 
•primarily for religious ends. Some of his work has been in stone, 
but he has excelled in wood-carving. Notable among his creations 
have been the Stations of the Cross in Westminster Cathedral 
and the war memorial for the University of Leeds.® 

In music there has been reaction, akin to that in sculpture 

1 For an example of Modigliani’s sculpture, see above, facing p. 11 16. 

2 For examples of his sculpture, see above, facing pp. 813, 966, 967. 

* For examples of Eric Gill’s art, see the tailpieces on pp. 1007, 1153. 
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and painting, against tradition and convention, though more 
gradual and less complete. A good deal of “national” Music 
music continues to be written and enjoyed, and in 
every country concert programs still abound in selections from 
great “universal ” masters of the past — Bach, Mozart, Beethoven, 
Wagner, Brahms, etc. 

“ New ” music began to make itself heard in the Age of Realism, 
prior to 1910, and two composers associated with its origins we 
have elsewhere discussed, Richard Strauss and Claude Debussy. 1 
Debussy died in 1918, but during the post-war years Strauss 
has remained extraordinarily productive and influen- Strauss 
tial. New operas and pantomimes he has produced — 

Woman without a Shadow (1919) and Whipped Cream (1924) — 
with a mastery of peculiar technic and gorgeous stage setting. 
And scores of younger musicians, consciously or unconsciously, 
have imitated his tricks and patterned their style after his. 

Certain younger composers have gone much farther with 
“new” music and have sought, with greater or less success, to 
render it thoroughly revolutionary and very “mod- Scriabin 
ern.” For example, the Russian Alexander Scriabin 
(1871-19x5), after writing romantic music in the manner of Bee- 
thoven or Chopin, evolved a new and “mystical” system of 
harmony, consonant, he claimed, with a natural color scheme 
and also with the moral truths of theosophy, to which he became 
a convert. 2 This system he tried out in his last five sonatas and 
in the famous Poem of Fire which he composed shortly before 
his death. 

Another and even more daring innovator was the Austrian 
Arnold Schonberg (bom 1874). Largely self-taught, he at first 
followed in the footsteps of Wagner and Strauss and 
then in Debussy’s, but he soon outdistanced them 
and declared war on the whole classic conception of 
tonality. Modem musicians, he insisted, should rid themselves 
of all traditional schools and rely chiefly on “natural inspira- 
tion”; and this precept he has practiced, with curious effects and 
no little genius, in his Chamber Symphony (1906), Book of the 
Hanging Gardens (1908), and subsequent compositions. 

But the greatest and most original of contemporary musicians 


1 See above, pp. 406, 407-408. 

* Through Madame Blavatsky. On her and on Theosophy, see above, p. 450. 
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is undoubtedly the Russian Igor Stravinsky (born 1882). A 
pupil of Rimsky-Korsakov, 1 he caused an international 
sky™* 1 " sensation with his Firebird (1910), a ballet motivated 
by a Russian folk-tale but treated in quite novel 
musical diction. The qualities here displayed — freedom from 
rhythm as well as harmony, brilliant coloring, impetuous violence, 
and strangely penetrating charm — Stravinsky has developed and 
accentuated in numerous later ballets, including Sacre du Prin- 
iemps (1913) and Les Noces (1923), and likewise in the amazing 
oratorio-opera of (Edipus Rex (1928). Stravinsky, more than 
anyone else, has blazed new trails along which the latest genera- 
tion of “modernist” musicians are proceeding in Russia, Austria, 
France, Spain, England, and the United States. The general 
direction is toward “abstract” and “primitive” music — toward 
a new cosmos and perhaps a new chaos. 


To the reader of this book, it may appear that the latest 
developments in art, as in science, economics, and politics, are 
destructively revolutionary, that they signify a general revolt 
against traditional European civilization, especially against its 
“enlightened progress” from the seventeenth to the twentieth 
century, and portend a universal relapse into barbarism. There 
are, indeed, many thoughtful (and pessimistic) persons who re- 
gard the present age not only as one of disillusionment about the 
past but as one of despair for the future. Such is the burden 
of a big tome on The Decline of the West by a contemporary 
German philosopher, Oswald Spengler. He, at any rate, is sure 
that we are in the downward curve of another historical cycle 
comparable with that which involved the ruin of the ancient 
Roman Empire and its pagan civilization. As then, so now, the 
cosmos turns to chaos and civilization reverts to barbarism. 

The world has undoubtedly been changing in our twentieth 
century— becoming more unified and contracted in some respects, 
more fragmentary and complex in others. But no past century 
has been without change — or without deprecation of chan ge 
A Spengler can hardly say worse of the present age than the 
Jewish prophet Jeremias said of the sixth century B.C., or the 
Christian apologist Salvian said of the fifth century a.d. The 

1 See above, p. 407. 
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lamentations of Jeremias were followed by the rise of Greek 
civilization; the lucubrations of Salvian, by the emergence of 
European civilization. It may well be that Spengler is but the 
darkness preceding the dawn of a still more glorious day in 
human civilization. 

Nor should the student of history be unmindful of a central 
historical (and physical) fact, that change is always relative, 
that it always appears much greater at close range than from a 
distance. The French Revolution, for example, appeared to its 
contemporaries to be a complete break with the past and a ver- 
itable cataclysm; to us it seems less important for what it changed 
than for what it left intact or merely adapted. In all probability, 
the present age of world war, dictatorship, and chaotic art and 
science will seem to later generations progressively less revolu- 
tionary than it appears to us. And even to us it has significance 
only in relationship to, and as a continuation of, the whole story of 
mankind and particularly of that part of it which has constituted 
the subject-matter of this book. 
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STATES OF THE WORLD IN 1930 

Ranked According to Area and Population 

[Note. Small Caps indicate states whose language and traditional culture are Euro- 
pean. Area is given in square miles. Population in each instance is according to 
the available official census or estimate nearest to 1930.] 


Area 


1. Russia 

.8,144,228 

2. China 

•3.853,560 

3. Canada 

• 3,684463 

4. United States (con- 

tinental) 

•3,560,176 

5. Brazil 

• 3,285,319 

6. Australia 

• 2,974,581 

7. India 

.1,805,252 

8. Argentina 

•1453,418 

9. Mexico 

• • 767,198 

10. Persia 

. .628,000 

11. Peru 

• •532,047 

12. Bolivia 

..506,467 

13. South Africa 

• -471,917 

14. Manchukuo 

• 460,383 

15. Colombia 

• -443,985 

16. Venezuela 

• - 393,874 

i 7 - Egypt 

• .383,000 

18. Abyssinia (Ethiopia) 

• -350,000 

19. Turkey 

..294,492 

20. Chile 

. .286,322 

, 21. Japan 

•263,359 

22. Afghanistan 

• ■ 245,000 

23. France 

..212,659 

24. Siam 

. .200,148 

25. Spain 

..I90,0SO 

26. Germany 

..181,714 

27. Sweden 

••173457 

28. Newfoundland 

..162,734 

29. Poland 

•• 149,957 

30. Finland 

• ■ 149,641 

31. Norway 

..149,254 

32. Iraq 

..143,240 


Population 


1. China 440,700,000 

2. India 351,399,880 

3. Russia 165,700,000 

4. United States (con- 

tinental) 122,834,324 

5 - Japan 91,792,639 

6. Germany 65,300,000 

7. Great Britain 46,189,206 

8. France 41,928,851 

9. Italy 41,806,000 

10. Brazil 41,079,000 

11. Manchukuo 34,074,980 

12. Poland 32,132,936 

13. Spain 28,719,177 

14. Rumania 18,025,237 

15. Mexico 16,404,030 

16. Czechoslovakia 14,726,158 

17. Egypt 14,226,898 

18. Yugoslavia 13,930,918 

19. Turkey 13,660,275 

20. Argentina 1 1 ,846,655 

21. Siam 11,506,200 

22. Canada 10,374,196 

23. Abyssinia (Ethiopia) . 10,000,000 

24. Persia 9,000,000 

25. Hungary 8,688,349 

26. Colombia 8,223,000 

27. Belgium 8,159,824 

28. South Africa 8,072,800 

29. Netherlands 8,061,571 

30. Austria 6,732,625 

31. Portugal 6,698,345 

32. Australia 6,683,754 
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Area 

33- Italy 119 , 744 

34. Ecuador 118,500 

35. Rumania 113,886 

36. Saudi Arabia (Hejaz) . . . 112,500 

37. New Zealand 104,015 

38. Yugoslavia 96,018 

39. Great Britain 94,284 

40. Uruguay 72,153 

41. Paraguay 61,647 

42. Czechoslovakia 54,207 

43. Nepal 54,000 

44. Greece • 50,257 

45. Nicaragua 49,200 

46. Guatemala 48,290 

47. Honduras 46,332 

48. Liberia 45,000 

49. Cuba 44,164 

50. Bulgaria 39,814 

51. Iceland 39 , 7°9 

52. Hungary 35,911 

53. Portugal 35,490 

54. Panama 33,667 

55. Austria 32,369 

56. Irish Free State 26,592 

57. Latvia 25,402 

58. Costa Rica 23,000 

59. Lithuania 21,493 

60. Santo Domingo 19,325 

61. Estonia 18,355 

62. Bhutan 17,750 

63. Denmark 17,110 

64. Switzerland 15,940 

65. Salvador 13,173 

66. Netherlands 12,582 

67. Belgium 11,752 

68. Albania 10,630 

69. Haiti 10,204 

70. Luxemburg 999 

71. Danzig 754 

72. Andorra 191 

73. Liechtenstein 65 

74. San Marino 38 

75. Monaco 8 

76. Vatican % 


Population 


33. Greece 6,480,000 

34. Afghanistan 6,330,500 

35- Per u 6,147,000 

36. Sweden 6,141,671 

37. Bulgaria 6,067,000 

38. Nepal 5,639,092 

39. Chile 4,287,445 

40. Switzerland 4,066,400 

41. Cuba 3,768,192 

42. Finland 3,667,067 

43. Denmark 3 , 574,851 

44- Iraq 3,300,000 

45. Venezuela 3,216,000 

46. Bolivia 2,974,900 

47. Irish Free State 2,972,802 

48. Norway 2,817,124 

49. Haiti 2,550,000 

50. Guatemala 2,454,000 

51. Lithuania 2,340,038 

52. Uruguay 1,941,398 

53. Latvia 1,900,045 

54. Ecuador 1,800,000 

55. Liberia 1,750,000 

56. New Zealand 1,594,099 

57. Salvador 1, 459 , 578 

58. Santo Domingo 1,200,000 

59. Estonia 1,119,518 

60. Albania 1,003,068 

61. Saudi Arabia (Hejaz) 900,000 

62. Honduras 859,761 

63. Paraguay 851,564 

64. Nicaragua 750,000 

65. Costa Rica 527,690 

66. Panama 467,459 

67. Danzig 407,517 

68. Luxemburg 300,748 

69. Newfoundland 276,185 

70. Bhutan 250,000 

71. Iceland 108,644 

72. Monaco . , . 24,927 

73. San Marino 13,948 

74. Liechtenstein 10,213 

75. Andorra 5,231 

76. Vatican 1,006 
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1 In addition to the religious adherents here tabulated, there were some 190,000,000 Confucianists and Taoists in China some 2 < 000 000 
Shintoists in Japan, and some 157,000,000 Animists and Fetishists chiefly in Africa. ' ^ * 

2 Including adherents of Armenian, Coptic, and other “Oriental” Churches neither Catholic nor Protestant. 
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SELECT BIBLIOGRAPHY 

Note. The following bibliography is intended to provide the 
student of the history of Europe during the century from 1830 to 
1930 with means of checking and supplementing statements in the 
foregoing text and conducting additional and independent re- 
searches. The bibliography is not exhaustive; and for other works, 
as well as for critical comments on many works here listed, the 
student should have recourse to such standard bibliographies as 
are cited immediately below. 

General Bibliographies and Reference Works 

Bibliographies: Guide to historical literature (1931), edited, under the 
auspices of the American Historical Association, by G. M. Dutcher, H. R. 
Shipman, S. B. Fay, A. H. Shearer, and W. H. Allison; R. J. Kerner, Slavic 
Europe, a selected bibliography in the western European languages (1918); 
F. C. D ahlmann and G. Waitz, Quellenkunde der deutschen Gcschichtc, 9th ed. 
by H. Haering (1931); K. S. Pinson, Bibliographical introduction to nation- 
alism (1935); I. G. Mudge, New guide to reference books, rev. ed. (1929); 
R. A. Peddie, National bibliographies, a descriptive catalogue of the works 
which register books published in each country (1912); W. Gregory, List of 
serial publications of foreign governments, 1815-1931 (1931); H. B. Lees- 
Smith, Guide to parliamentary and official papers (1924); D. P. Myers, Man- 
ual of Collections of Treaties (1922) ; J. Nield, Guide to the best historical novels 
and tales, 5th ed. (1929). 

For periodical literature: Poole’s index to periodical literature, 1803-1906 
(1881-1908); Reader’s guide to periodical literature, 1899-1921 (1905-1922); 
International index to periodicals (1921 fL). 

General works: See select bibliography in Vol. I, pp. 8x2-814, for useful 
historical periodicals, atlases, encyclopaedias, biographical dictionaries, and 
general works on historical research and method, on political history, on 
economic history, and on cultural history. Also H. R. Keller, Dictionary 
of dates, 2 vols. (1934). 

Special texts with helpful bibliographies: J. S. Schapiro, Modern and 
contemporary history, rev. ed. (1929); P. W. Slosson, Europe since 1870 
(1935); H. E. Barnes, History of western civilization, Vol. II (1935); Erik 
Achom, European civilization and politics since 1815 (1934) ; C. D. Hazen, 
Europe since 1815, 2 vols. (1923); B. Croce, History of Europe in the nine- 
teenth century (1933); C. P. Higby, History of modern Europe (1932); A. H. 
Noyes, Europe, 1789-1933 (1934); F. C. Palm and F. E. Graham, Europe 
since Napoleon (1934); J. W. Swain, Beginning the twentieth century (1933); 
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W. C. Langsam, World since 1914 (1935); F. L. Benns, Europe since 1914 
(1934); R. J. Mowat, History of European diplomacy , 1813-1914 and 1914- 
1925 (1927); R. J. Sontag, European diplomatic history , 1871-1932 (1933); 
P. T. Moon, Imperialism and world politics (1926); F. A. Ogg, Economic 
development of modern Europe (1926); F. H. Simonds and B. Emeny, Great 
powers in world politics (1935). 

Source books: D. 0 , Wagner, Social reformers (1934); J. F. Scott and A. 
Baltzly, Readings in European history since 1814 (1930); W. P. Hall and 
E. A. Beller, Historical readings in 19th century thought (192S); J. H. Robin- 
son and C. A. Beard, Readings in modern European history , Vol. II (1909). 

References for Chapter XV 
The Industrial Revolution 

General: H. See, Modern capitalism (1926); J. A. Hobson, Evolution of 
modem capitalism (1917); W. Sombart, Der moderne Kapitalismus (1928); 
W. Cunningham, Essay on European civilization in its economic aspects , 
2 yols. (1898-1900); M. Weber, General economic history (1923); L. C. A. 
Knowles, Industrial and commercial revolutions in Great Britain during the 
nineteenth century (1926); A. P. Usher, Introduction to industrial history of 
England (1920); N. S. B. Gras, Industrial evolution (1930); F. C. Dietz, 
Industrial revolution (1927); E. W. Byrn, Progress of invention in the nine- 
teenth century (1900); H, de B. Gibbins, Economic and industrial progress 
of the century (1903); C. R. Fay, Great Britain from Ada?n Smith to the pres- 
ent day (1932); J. H. Clapham, Economic history of modem Britain ) 2 vols. 
(1926-1932); A. Toynbee, Lectures on the industrial revolution (1913). 

Preliminary phase: W. Bowden, Industrial society in England towards the 
end of the eighteenth century (1925); H. T. Wood, Industrial England in 
the eighteenth century (1910); J. Lord, Capital and steam power , 1730-1800 
(1923); E. Power, Industrial revolution , 1730-1830 (1927); P. Mantoux, 
Industrial revolution in the eighteenth century , rev. ed. (1934); J. L. and 
B. Hammond, Village labourer , 1760-1832 (1927); M. E. Buer, Health , 
wealth , and population in the early days of the industrial revolution (1926); 
J* E. T. Rogers, History of agriculture and prices in England , Vol. VII, 
Part II, 1703-1793 (1902); J. B. Williams, Guide to the printed materials for 
English social and economic history , 1730-1830 , 2 vols. (1926). 

Main phase and special industries in Britain: C. R. Fay, Life and labour 
in the nineteenth century (1920); G. R. Porter, Progress of the nation (1912); 
T. S. Ashton, Iron and steel in the industrial revolution (1924) ; R. L. Galloway, 
Annals of coal mining and the coal trade , the invention of the steam engine , and 
the origin of the railway (1898); R. H. Thurston, History of the growth of 
the steam engine (1897); S. Smiles, Lives of the engineers , 3 vols. (1861-1862); 
G. W. Daniels, Early English cotton industry (1920); G. Unwin, Samuel 
Oldknow and the Arkwrights (1924); J. H. Clapham, Woollen and worsted 
industries (1907); S. Shaw, History of the Staffordshire potteries (1900); E. 
Cleveland-Stevens, English railways (1915); H. Pollard, History of fire arms 
(1926); A. Berglund, Ocean transportation (1931); W. B, Kaempffert, Pop * 
ular history of invention , 2 vols. (1924); A. P. Usher, History of mechanical 
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invention (1929); Lord Ernie, English farming , past and present , 4th ed. 
(1927). 

Spread of industrialization: J. H. Clapham, Economic development of 
France and Germany , 1815-1914 , 3rd ed. (1928); H. See, Economic and 
social conditions in France during the eighteenth century (1927), and La vie 
6conomique de la France , , 1815-1848 (1927); C. Ballot and C. Gevel, L' intro- 
duction du machinisme dans P Industrie franqaise (1923); A. L. Dunham, 
Anglo-French treaty of commerce of i860 and the progress of the industrial 
revolution in France ; P. Benaerts, Les origines de la grande Industrie allcmande 
(1933); W. Sombart, Die deutsche V olkswirtschaft im neunzehnten Jahrhun - 
dert (1927); H. J. Carman, Social and economic history of the United States, 
Vol. II, 1820-1875 (1934) ; C. F. Ware, Early New England cotton manufac- 
ture, a study in industrial beginnings (1931); L. Rogin, Introductiohi of farm 
machinery (1931); Kirkaldy and Evans, History and economics of trans- 
portation (1915); L. G. MacPherson, Transportation in Europe (1910); 
L. H. Jenks, Migration of British capital to 1875 (1927). 

Miscellaneous: S. Chase, Men and machines (1929); R. H. Tawney, 
Acquisitive society (1928); R. W. Cooke-Taylor, Factory system and factory 
acts (1912); A. F. Weber, Growth of cities in the nineteenth century (1899). 

References for Chapter XVI 
Economic and Political Liberalism: 

Liberalism: D. 0 . Wagner, Social reformers (1934), PP- 3-126; G. de 
Ruggiero, History of European liberalism (1927); W. L. Davidson, Political 
thought in England, the Utilitarians from Bentham to J . S. Mill (1916); 
G. Weill, Ueveil des nationalites et le mouvement liberal, 1815-1848 (1930); 
F. B. Artz, Reaction and revolution (1934), ch. iv; L. T. Hobhouse, Liber- 
alism (1911), chs. iii-v; Sir Leslie Stephen, The English Utilitarians, 3 vols. 
(1902); F. W. Hirst, Free trade and other fundamental doctrines of the Man- 
chester School (1903) ; W. Cunningham, Rise and decline of the free trade move- 
ment (1912); W. L. Blease, Short history of English liberalism (1913); A. 
Leroy-Beaulieu, Les catholiques liberaux, Piglise et le UbSralisme de 1830 d 
nos jours (1885), chs. i-ix. 

Britain, 1830-1865: E. Wingfield-Stratford, History of British civilization 
(i 93 °), PP- 936-1086; G. M. Trevelyan, British history, 1782-1901 (1922); 
Sir Spencer Walpole, History of England, 1815-1858, 6 vols. (19x1) ; H. 
Davis, Age of Grey and Peel (1929) ; C, Seymour, Electoral reform in England , 
1832-1885 (1915); M. Hovell, Chartist movement (1918); P. W. Slosson, 
Decline of the chartist movement (19x6); B. H. Holland, Fall of protection, 
1840-1850 (1913); G. Nichols, History of the English poor law, 3 vols. 
(1898-1899); B. L. Hutchins and A. Harrison, History of factory legislation, 
3rd ed. (1926); M. Woods, History of the Tory party (1924); L. Strachey, 
Queen Victoria (1921); A. W. Ramsay, Sir Robert Peel (1928); J. L. and B. 
Hammond, Lord Shaftesbury (1924); J. Morley, Life of Richard Cobden 
(1903); S. and B. Webb, History of trade unionism, rev. ed. (1920); F, E. 
Green and G. D. H. Cole, Life of William Cobbett (1924); G. Wallas, Life of 
Francis Place (1919); R. E, Turner, James Silk Buckingham , a social bi- 
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ography (1934); H. C. Bell, Palmerston , 2 vols. (1936); P. Guedalla, Palmer- 
ston (1927) ; B. K. Martin, The triumph of Palmerston (1924) ; F. R. Flournoy, 
Parliament and war (1927). 

On the empire: J. A. Williamson, Short history of British expansion , 
2 vols. (1930); Cambridge history of the British empire (1930 fL); H. E. Eger- 
ton, Short history of British colonial policy (19x8); W. P. Morrell, British 
colonial policy in the age of Peel and Russell (1930); J. L. Morison, British 
supremacy and Canadian self-government , 1834-1854 (1919); C. Wittke, 
History of Canada (1928); E. Jenks, History of the Australasian colonies 
(1912); G. M. Theal, South Africa (1916); V. A. Smith, Oxford history of 
India (1921); T. Holmes, History of the Indian mutiny (1898). 

France, 1830-1850: S. Lucas-Dubreton, Restoration and the July monarchy 
(1926); F. B. Artz, Reaction and revolution (1934); G. L. Dickinson, Revolu- 
tion and reaction in modern France (1892); C. T. Muret, French royalist doc- 
trines since the revolution (1933); J. M. S. Allison, Monsieur Thiers (tq 3 2) ; 
E. Bourgeois, Modern France , Vol. 1 , 1815-1852 (19x9); G. Weill, La France 
sous la monarchic constitutionelle , 1814-1848 (1912), and Histoire du parti 
republicain en France de 1814 d 1870 (1900); E. Levasseur, Histoire dcs 
classes ouvrihres et de Vindustrie en France de 1789 & 1870, Vol. II (1904); 
P. Thureau-Dangin, Histoire de la monarchic dejuillet , 7 vols. (1888-1892); 
A. Cremieux, La revolution de fSvrier (1912); J. Marriott, French revolution 
of 1848 in its economic aspect (1913); D. C. McKay, The national workshops , 
a study in the French revolution of 1848 (1933); R. W. Collins, Catholicism 
and the second French republic (1923) ; F. A. Simpson, Rise of Louis Napoleon 

(1925)- 

Revolution of 1848 in central Europe: A. W. Ward, Germany , 1815-1890 , 
Vol. I (1916), ch. vi; A. Stern, Geschichte Europas , Vols. V, VI (19x1); 
C. E. Maurice, Revolutionary movement of 1848-9 in Italy , Austria- Hungary , 
and Germany (1887); V. Valentin, Geschichte der deutschen Revolution von 
1848-1849 , 2 vols. (1930-1931); J- A. von Helfert, Geschichte der osterreich- 
ischen Revolution , 2 vols. (1907-1909); R. Stratz, Die Revolution der Jahre 
1848-1849 , 2 vols. (1888); H. von Treitschke, History of Germany in the 
nineteenth century , 1815-1848, 7 vols. (1915-1919). 

References for Chapter XVII 
Romanticism and Nationalism 

General: Cambridge modern history , Vol. XI, Growth of nationalities (1909); 
R. C. Binkley, Realism and nationalism , 1852-1871 (1935); A. Stern, Lib- 
er alismus und Nationalism us, 1848-1890 (1931); C, J. H. Hayes, Historical 
evolution of modem nationalism (1931); F. Meinecke, Weltbilrgertum und 
Nationalstaat , 7th ed. (1928); E. Faguet, Politicians and moralists of the 
nineteenth century (1899). 

Romanticism: E. SeilliSre, Pour le centenaire de romantisme (1927); 
C, Schmitt, Politische Romantik , 2nd ed. (1925); L. Rubinstein, Romantischer 
Sosdalismus (1921); J. T. Merz, History of European thought in the nineteenth 
century , Vols. Ill, IV (1911-1914); H. Holding, History of modern philos- 
ophy , Vol. II, Eng. trans. (1900); Cambridge history of English literature f 
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Vols. XIII, XIV (1922); O. Elton, Survey of English literature , 1830-1880 , 

2 vols. (1920); J. B6dier and P. Hazard, eds., Histoire de la litterature fran- 
qaise , Vol. II (1924); J. Pijoan, History of art , Vol. Ill (1928), ch. xx; F. J. 
Mather, Modern painting (1927), pp. 3-182, 223-262; G. H. Chase and C. R. 
Post, History of sculpture (1924); F. M. Simpson, History of architectural 
development , Vol. Ill (1909); B. and B. F. Fletcher, History of architecture , 
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